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INDIAN  SCHOOL  IN  YOLO  COUNTY. 

Eunice  T.  Gray  Writes  Interestingly  of  Institution  Established  by  Northern    California    Indian 

Association  at  Guinda. 


1.     Plf)mii  of  ih«  nitthilA,  fftrlfi.    9, 

Mnklrifr  a  KlupplriK  porrh;  boyg' 
rifirmltory.  3.  Oroup  of  Itidlan 
children  at  Oulnda. 


By  BUNICI  T.  GRAY. 

WB  VIBITBD  the  Indian  Indus- 
trial school  on  a  perfect  8ep« 
tember  day,  clotidlesB,  golden 
and  fragrant  with  the  odor  of  ripen- 
ing figs  and  grapes,  blooming  alfalfa 

and  sunburnt  fields.  The  road  from 
Winters  to  Oulnda  Is  through  a  level 
country  with  wide  pastures,  fertile 
fields  and  green  orchards,  a  rich  val- 
ley tapped  early  in  the  history  of  Cal- 
ifornia by  the  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
road. Senator  Stanford  had  such 
hopes  for  this  section  of  the  state  that 
he  laid  out  towns  ana  encouraged  his 
employees  to  Invest  along  its  line.  A 
large  hotel  was  built  at  Esparto,  and 
there  was  every  indication  that  the 
road  would  be  the  main  line  from  San 
Francisco  to  Portland.  But  traffic 
turned  the  other  way  and  it  became  the 
Winters  branch,  terminating  at  the 
head  of  the  Capay  valley,  at  Rumsey, 
a  few  miles  south  of  Clear  Lake. 

A  year  ago  the  Yolo  Water  and 
Power  company  bought  right-of-way 
along  this  line,  put  in  a  cement  ditch, 
a  million-dollar  dam,  a  million-dollar 
bulkhead  in  Lakeport.  and  is  bringing 
from  Clear  lake  water  to  the  thousands 


of  rich  acres  south,  turning  them  into 
green  fields  which  are  to  feed  the 
stock  for  the  thousands  of  newcomers 
even  now  on  their  way  to  California. 

Purchase   of   School    Site. 

When  the  Northern  California  Indian 
association  decided  to  establish  an  In- 
dustrial school  for  young  Indians,  they 
began  looking  for  a  piece  of  land  which 
would   be   near  the   Indian   settlements 
and  which  would  be  a  comfortable  home 
j  and     a     profitable,      workable     ranch. 
I  Through  the  advice  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Kelsey 
the  committee  visited   this  valley  and 
'  decided    that   the   section   on   the   hills 
above  Guinda  was  Just  what  they  want- 
ed and  they  purchased  a  tract  of  483 
I  acres   and    proceeded    to    erect    simple 
i  buildings   suitable   for    the   hon[i«   and 
school. 

We  reached  Oulnda  about  noon,  a 
campaign  automobile  was  drawn  up  in 
front  of  the  corner  grocery.  It  was 
significant  that  among  the  score  of  lis- 
teners two  Indian  women,  with  'ker- 
chiefs over  their  heads,  stood  intently 
listening  to  the  well-groomed,  earnest 
but  perspiring  young  orator. 

We  reached  the  gate  of  the  school 
about  noon  and  halted  In  the  shade  of 
,  an  oak  for  our  lunch.  The  sun  was 
Intense  and  we  had  a  fellow  sympathy 
for  th«  flfft  thftt  lay  shriveling  in  the 
sun. 

A  well-made  road,  built  by  tha  In- 
'  dlan  bey»  under  their  superintendent, 
I  Mr.  Olson,  led  us  around  the  hill  and 
'  out    on    a    level    pUkianu,    where    th^ 
superintendent's  house  and  tha  seho'il 
and   dormitory   stand.     A   eoel   breeae 
swept  down  the  esnyon,  and  there  were 
wide,  shady  plaees,  th@  eoolest  spot  we 
had  enoountered   that  day.     We   wer@ 
greeted  with  warm   eordlallty  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Oleen,  who  made  many  pro- 
tests because  *wi  had  not  come  thefe 
for  lunch,  or  st  Ifast  a  rup  of  tea. 

Mrs.  Olsen  has  the  entire  work  of  the 
school  upon  her  shoulders  for  a  few 
days;  the  teacher  was  away  upon  his 
wedding  trip.  8he  seemed  equal,  how- 
ever, to  being  housekeeper,  hostess, 
teacher  and  adviser.  We  rested  for  a 
time  upon  the  cool  porch  of  the  home, 
looking  out  over  rolling  hills  and  the 
lovely  Capay  valley,  dotted  with  almond 
and  flg  orchards  or  gleaming  with  the 
stubble  fields  of  barley. 

Mr.  Olttn't  Plant  for  tehool. 

Mr.  Olsen  told  us  his  plans  for  the 
school.  He  and  the  boys  had  been 
planting  lemon  trees  on  the  south  hill- 
side that  morning,  and  he  hoped  to 
put  in  an  almond  orchard  on  a  pro- 
tected flat,  half  way  down  the  east 
slope,  he  spoke  of  the  possibilities  for 
raising  a  living  for  the  school  from 
the  land,  which  would  at  the  same 
time  train  the  boys  in  farm  methods 
and  the  conservation  of  the  land. 

It    was    pleasant    to    hear    these   two 

speak  of  their  work  for  and  with  their 

Indian   children;    practical,   wholesome, 

ambitious    talk,    with   an    undertone   of 

kindliness  far  removed  from  the  sordid 

talk    of   gain    for   gain's   sake,   and   yet 

free  from  fal^e  sentimentality.     Surely, 

this   is   the   kind   of   training   our   boys 

and  girls  need,  whatever  be  their  race. 

The    Guinda    school    provides    home 

life,    industrial    training   and    Christian 

principles.     It   \a   the  clear,  sound   note 

i  of   morality,    the    gtntle   spirit    of    love, 

I  which      distlngulshe.s      it      from      other 

schools,  and  it  is  this,  which  the  Indian 

association    has    felt    it    was    necessary 

:  and  wise  to  work  and  strive  for,  and  it 

i  is   by   this   that   the  school   will   fail  or 

I  succeed. 

!  We  visited  the  school,  a  large,  airy 
I  building  with  a  schoolroom,  a  kitchen 
and  a  pantry.  Mrs.  Olsen  asked  the 
class  to  read  for  us,  but  the  girls  were 
exceedingly  shy,  and  their  voices  were 
almost  Inaudible,  but  after  ten  min- 
utes of  brisk  physical  exercises  under 
the  lulerHhlp  of  a  tall,  slim  half-breed, 
the  school   lost   its  excessive  Helf-con- 


at  us  shyly,  studying  our  faces  with  a 
slow  Intent  expression  as  if  to  Tead 
there  some  of  the  things  that  seemed 
so  hard  to  understand. 

Fond  of  Music. 

But  the  key  to  the* -  hearts  seem;ed 
to   be   music   from   the   time   that   they 

j  sang  in  soft,  mellow  voices  two  hymns 
with  the  accompaniment  of  a  cottage 
organ  to  the  grand  finale  of  the  fare- 
well serenade  by  the  boys'  band,  they 
seemed  to  feel  that  we  were  friends,  a 
part  of  the  family. 

My  sister  told  the  story  so  frequent-, 
ly  related  by  the  late-Rev;  Mr.  Wake- 
field of  the  missionary  influence  of  a' 
brass  band  upon  the  Matahatla  Indians 
in    Alaska,    which    pleased    Mr.    Qlsen 
tremendously. 

"Ah,  yes,  music  Is  a  great  thing.  We 
have  had  the  Instruments  only  a 
month,  yet  the  boys  think  the  whole 
day  of  the  practice  hour  that  evening. 
There  Is  nothing  they  love  so,  nothing 
that  brings  them  all  together  like  that." 

We  saw  the  day's  baking,  rolled  In 
a  fresh  cloth  in  the  clean  kitchen,  a 
spotless  pantry  and  shining  pans,  the 
work  of  the  ten  Indian  girls,  all  of 
whom  had  lived  a  year  ago  in  the 
mom  primitive  of  Indian  camps.  We 
visited  their  cool,  airy  sleeping  quar- 
ters m  the  upper  story  of  the  super- 
intendent's house.  We  were  shown  the 
boys'  dormitory,  a  large  one-roum 
building  under  the  oak  trees  in  the 
rear,  and  it  all  seemed  the  simple,  sub- 
stantial beginnings  of  an  Institution 
whleh  will  be  a  useful  factor  In  the 
(Country  lift  of  the  itftte,  a  little  oasis 
of  peaceful  contented  living  In  tho 
midst  of  a  hurried,  troubled  social  dta- 
ert. 

As  we  were  served  with  great  bunch- 
es of  deltcloUH  Tokay  grapes  In  the 
cool  dining-room,  we  were  told  a  few 
stories  of  the  life  of  this  little  family, 
full  of  both  humor  and  pathos. 

Qirl    Sold    for    |40. 

That  morning  the  mother  and  uncle 
of  on^  of  the  girls  had  come  to  take 
her  home.  Mrs.  Olsen  knew  the  girl 
was  happy  and  progresglng  with  them, 
and  she  was  loath  to  let  her  go.  She 
q.  jstloned  the  mother  closely.  It  was 
just  as  she  had  thought.  The  mother 
had  come  for  Anna  to  pay  off  a  debt 
incurred  Home  years  ago  1/  her  grand- 
mother. She  was  to  be  married  to  a 
good-fur-nothlng  Indian  boy  In  the 
camp  whose  father  had  paid  $40  for 
her.  In  this  way,  one  of  the  >  greatest 
problems  of  the  school  had  presented 
itself  that  morning.  Mrs.  Olsen  ques- 
tioned Anna  as  to  her  wishes.  She 
hung  her  head  and  murmured,  "I  stay 
here." 

"Do  you  want  to  go  home  with  your 
mother  today?" 

"No,  no,  I  not  want  to  marry.  He 
bad  boy.     I  stay  here." 

So  the  mother  and  uncle  had  driven 
home,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olsen  were  :n 
hopes  that  they  could  keep  Anna  long 
enough  to  train  her  and  find  a  proper 
husband  for  her. 

During  our  visit  we  were  attracted 
by  a  lonely  little  Indian  girl,  who 
seemed  to  be  having  unusual  freedom 
and  privileges.  She  had  come  a  few- 
days  ago  with  her  father,  and  two 
brothers  from  the  Mendocino  county 
government  reservation.  The  children 
had  been  pupils  in  the  government 
school,  whose  140,000  school  building 
had  been  burned  to  the  ground  by  some  i 
dissatisfied    boys. 

"Gee,  ain't  this  a  lot  better'n  our 
.school,"  one  of  the  boys  had  remarked 
to  his  father  after  band  practice.  *'I 
used  to  get  a  lickin'  every  day,  and 
sometir  es  two." 

Fvir  be  It  from  the  Olsens  to  decide 
whether  the  likinga  were  deserved  or 
not.  The  boys  had  been  put  immedi- 
ately in  training  with  the  others,  hut 
little    Marguerite,    an    unusually    quick  | 


sclousnesM,  and  the  pupils  glanced  up    child,  vyas  basking  in  the  sunshine  uf 


Mrs.  Olsen'e  affection  and  a  new  hair 
ribbon. 

Farewell   by  the   Band. 

We  were  given  a  spirited  farewell  by 
the  band.  School  hours  over  the  boys 
stationed  themselves  on  Mr.  Olsen's 
steps  and,  under  his  leadership,  ran 
scales,  time  exercises  and  variations 
on  march  themes  till  they  finally  rose 
to  the  grand  climax  of  a  waltz  In 
Which  the  two  stout  boys'  cheeks  were 
veritable  balloons.  The  "bad"  boy  from 
Mendocino  ting-a-llng-tanged  the  tri- 
angle without  missing  a  count,  and  the 
drummer  was  absolutely  militant.  Mr. 
Olsen's  two  young  sons  came  home 
from  school  In  time  to  assist  with  the 
Waltz,  but  even  with  their  help  we 
l^new  that  the  Guinda  Indian  school 
band  was  a  fore-ordalned  success.  How 
many  San  Jo.se  schoolboys  could  play 
a  Waltz  from  a  musicbook  with  a  three- 
Weeks'  acquaintance  with  notes  and  in- 
struments? 

Our  last  view  of  the  school  whh  «>f 
Ihe  score  of  girls  and  boys  under  the 
big  oak  tree  In  front  of  the  solioolroom, 
Waving  their  hands  to  ns  as  if  we  were 
all  old  friends,  of  the  Collie  yapping  i 
Joyous  farewell  and  of  'Mary's"  fat, 
<^ontentea  lamb  who  had,  true  to  tho 
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good    old    story,    been    sleeping    on    the] 
doorstep  of  the  school  the  entire  aft-- 
noon. 

Two  notes  dominate  the  harmony  of 
the  (Julnda  school— ^patience  and  peac* 
Patience  with  the  dormant,  slow- 
Krowlng  minds  and  h«)uI«  1m  Us  care, 
and  the  peace  which  comes  with  love 
and  faith. 


Remarkable 
Skull  Surge 
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Followed 


Since  Prehistoric  Days 
and  Rivalirig  All  the 

Best  Skill 
Science 


Peruvian  skull  hun- 
dreds of  years  old, 
skillfully  trephined 
for  an  injury  quite 
possibly  inflicted 
by  a  murderous 
spiked  slirngshot 
like  that  shown  be- 
low. These  slung- 
shots  of  fire-hard- 
ened copper  and 
clubs  with  spiked 
copper  heads  were 
the  Peruvians'  fa- 
vorite weapons  for  close  fighting,  and  so  it's  no  wonder 
there  were  many  cracked  skulb 


TO  CUT  a  piece  out  of  the  skull  of  a 
living  person  is  a  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous  feat  of  surgery. 
That  major  operations  of  this  kind 
were  commonly  performed  by  the  Peru- 
vians in  prehistoric  times  has  long  been 
known,  but  not  until  recently  was  it 
fined  that  they— that  Js  to  say, 
their  present-day  descendants — are  still 
doing  it. 

Furthermore,  this  discovery  has  thrown 
sudden  light  upon  what  has  hitherto 
been  a  mystery — namely,  the  method  and 
"technique"  employed  by  the  prehistoric 

surgeon. 

It  has  done  more  than  that  It  has 
revealed  the  amazing  fact  that  the  an- 
cient Peruvians  were  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  anssthetics. 

Inasmuch    as    their    surgical    knives 

i(many  of  which  have  been  dug  up)  were 

no  better  material  than  flint  or  fire- 

iardened   copper,  the  operation  of  tr#- 

ihining  must  have  been  a  very  long  and 

llow  affair.     How  could  anybody  endure 

,the  agony  of  it?     Think  of  the  strain 

ipon  the  nervej  of  the  operator  I 

It  would  have  been  wellnigh  impos- 
tfjle.  But  observations  made  by  recent 
iiplorers  in  Peru  make  it  clear  that  a 
powerful  anaesthetic  was  used.  It  is  still 
in  use  by  native  medicine  men  in  the 
wUds  of  that  country,  who  occasionally 
perform  the  operation. 

The  anaesthetic  in  question  was  co- 
caine, our  own  acquaintance  with  which, 
as  a  valuable  medicinal  drug,  is  very 
recent.  In  prehistoric  Peru  it  was  ad- 
p^ministerd  in  the  form  of  what  would 
nowadays  be  called  an  aqueous  solution, 
obtained  by  soaking  leaves  of  the  coca 
plant  in  water. 

This  was  supplemented  by  dosing  the 
patient  with  an  alcoholic  drink  called 
"chicha,"  in  quantity  sufficient  to  reduce 
him  to  a  stupor  of  intoxication. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  use  of  anaes- 
thetics in  surgery  was  familiar  to  the 
native  people  of  Peru  at  least  several 
centuries  before  chloroform  or  nitrous 
oqtide  (laug:hing  gas)  became  known  to 
the  world.  In  that  respect  their  medical 
practitioneers  were  pioneers. 

Incidentally  in  recent  explorations  in 
that  country  many  ancient  burying 
grounds  have  been  dug  up,  and  in  some 
of  them  5  to  6  per  cent  of  the  skulls 
were  found  to  show  unmistakable  signs 
of  trephining. 

That  certainly  seems  most  remarkable. 
But  the  matter  is  susceptible  of  explana- 
tion, especially  when  the  fact  is  taken 
Into  consideration  that  nearly  all  of  the 
trephined  iikulU  art  thoso  of  men— the 
male  human  cranium  being  distlngulsh- 
AbU  from  the  fomals  by  its  mors  sub- 
stantial structurs. 

These  wtrs  war  comoterles,  devoted  at 
least  mainly  to  the  burial  of  n^hting 
men.  The  trephined  skulls  represent 
toldif rs  who  were  operated  on  for  cranial 
fracturen.  Many  of  the  operations  were 
iucccssful,  as  proved  by  growth  of  new 
bone  about  the  surgical  opening";  others 
were    presumably    failures,   followed    by 

death. 

Whv  so  hnany  head  wounds?    Because 


Artistic  water  jug  which  waa 
found    in    the    grave    of    an 
ancient  Peruvian  surgeon  and 
may  have  been  used  to 
quench  the  thirsf   of  pa- 
tients whose  broken  heads 
he  patched  up 


the  favorite  weapons 
of  the  ancient   Peru- 
vians, for  fighting  at 
close    quarters,    were 
clubs  with  spiked  cop- 
per heads  and  copper 
slungshots,     like- 
wise spiked.    The 
slungshoc    was    a 
heavy    chunk    of 
fire-hardened  cop- 
per, formed  with 
spikes  projecting 
in   all  directions, 
which  was  swung 
from  the  end  of  a 
leather  thong. 

Thus    it    came 
about    that    most    of 
the  serious  wounds  re- 
ceived in  battle  were 
fractures  or  penetra- 
tions   of    the    skull. 
Hence,  doubtless,  the 
development     of     the 
trephining   operation, 
in   which   most  often 
has  lain  the  only  hope 
of  saving  life.    In  many  cases,  however, 
it  was   performed   for   the   removal   of 
brain   tumors  or   even  for   the  cure  of 

insantiy. 

At  best,  even  with  the  help  of  anaes- 
thetics, it  was  a  terrific  operation— what 
in  these  days  we  would  call  heroic.  Dr. 
Leonard  Freeman,  describing  it  in  a 
forthcoming  number  of  "Art  and  Ar- 
cheology," says  that  the  patient's  head 
was  held  tightly  between  the  surgeon's 
knees — ^the  former  reclining,  the  latter 
sitting.  A  crisscross  incision  was  made 
through  the  scalp,  and  the  operator  then 
set  about  the  business  of  removing  from 
the  skull  a  piece  of  bone,  usually  square. 

The  instrument  used  was  a  sharp  flint 
or  a  knife  of  hardened  copper  with  a 
rough  edge,  set  in  a  wooden  handle.  It 
was  applied  by  bracing  the  handle 
against  the  operator's  chest  and  rubbing 
the  edge  of  the  tool  back  and  forth  over 
the  bone.  Thus  the  process  was  one  of 
scraping.  Four  grooves  were  cut  in  this 
way,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
When  they  were  sufficiently  deep  the 
resulting  "button"  was  pried  out. 

Sometimes  the  hole  was  covered  by 
simply  laying  over  it  the  severed  lips 
of  the  scalp.  In  other  cases  it  was  closed 
with  a  little  plate  made  from  a  sea  shell. 
One  trephined  Peruvian  skull  was  found 
with  a  perfectly  fitting  disk  of  lead  in- 
serted In  the  surgical  opening.  How 
modern  that  idea  seems  I 

Most  inttreating  of  all  the  trephlnod 
skulls  Is  one,  recently  found,  which  «till 
wears  the  original  surgical  bandages  evl- 
dently  uncd  to  chock  bleeding  of  thii  scalp 
while  the  operation  was  In  progress.  The 
patifttt  died  under  the  knife,  and  it  was 
not  thought  worth  whlls  to  remove  the 
bandftfiTc  before  burial. 

The  bandage  consists  of  a  long  cord 
wound  pcvcrnl  times  around  the  base  of 
the  skull,  Just  above  the  ears,  iind  also 
across  the  top  of  ths  head  from  one  car 
.  to  the  othtr.  It  Is  so  arranged  that  by 
pulling  on  a  loop  ths  whole  affair  can 


Skull  still  wrapped  in 
the  rope  bandage  put 
on  by  some  prehistoric 
surgeon  to  prevent 
bleeding  during  a  tre- 
phining  operation 


Below,  a  de- 
scendsunt  of 
the  Incaaand^ 
a  carvfeg  ofT*^ 
an  Ajmiara 
god  which 
they  over- 
threw 


One  of  the  strange  Houses  of  the  Dead  in  which  the  Incas  of  tacient  Pern 

interred  the  remains  of  membera  of  their  families.    They  refused  to  be 

parted  from  those  who  had  died,  and  so  they  put  their  bodiea  in  the 

upper  part  of  one  pf  these  windowless  towerp  while  they  hved  m 

the  gloom  of  a  lower  chamber 


be  cinched  up  to  any  desired  tightness. 
The  strands  of  cord  passing  over  ths 
top  of  the  skull  are  inclosed  in  a  roll  of 
cotton  covered  with  gauue,  which  rsprt- 
ssnts  a  surgical  dressing. 

This  dressing  (dlscolorsd  with  what 
looks  like  old  blood)  Is  of  materials  such 
as  are  used  in  modern  hospitals.  The 
cotton  is  soft  and  fins,  In  no  way  dif- 
ferent from  ths  absorbent  cotton  em- 
ployed by  surgeons  to-day,  and  the  gauis 
is  exactly  tlks  our  surgical  gause,  though 
ftnsr.  It  is  surely  remarkable  that  those 
materials  deemed  so  Indispeniable  In 
our  hospitals  should  have  been  utilised 
for  equivalent  purposes  by  medical  prac- 
titioners In  prehistoric  Peru. 

Another  skull,  small,  thin  and  dsll- 
cnte  of  structure,  Is  evidently  that  of  a 


Another  fine  example  of  the  high 
development  attained  by  the  pot- 
ter's art  in  old  Peru 

woman.  On  the  right  side  Is  a  hole  four 
inches  long  and  over  an  inch  wide,  cov- 
ered with  a  silver  plate,  which  was  held 
close  to  the  bone  by  a  replaced  flap  of 
the  scalp.  She  was  doubtless  a  person 
of  wealth,  and  proljably  a  princess.  Con- 
sidering that  there  is  nothing  but  the 
skull  to  offer  testimony,  it  is  surprising 
how  much  can  be  told  about  her. 

When  a  very  young  girl  she  suffered  a 
slight  fracture  of  the  skull  on  the  left 
side.  The  injury  seemed  trifling  and  did 
not  excite  much  attention.  But  after 
a  while  it  brought  on  an  Inflammation 
of  the  brain  which  induced  paralysis 
of  the  facial  muscles.  The  doctors— 
this  may  have  been  500  years  or  more 
ago,  mind  you — knew  nothing  of  the 
fracture  and  operated  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  head.  No  benefit  resulting,  they 
operated  again  and  again,  enlarging  the 
aperture.  Their  efforts  were  unavail- 
ing, and,  after  many  years  of  distressing 
illness,  the  sufferer  died. 

At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  but  disease  so  re- 
tarded the  development  of  her  teeth  that 
they  were  like  those  of  a  twelve-year- 
I  old  child.  The  first  molars  are  seen 
\  to-day  in  the  Jaw,  Just  in  the  act  of 
erupting  through  the  vanished  gums, 
while  the  "wisdom  teeth"  are  still  burled 
an  inch  deep  in  the  sockets. 

All  these  facts  ars  told  as  if  in  plain 
English  by  the  skull.  The  sex  is  obvious. 
The  silver  plate  (the  only  one  of  that 
metal  ever  found,  by  the  way)  Indicates 
that  she  was  a  woman  of  means  and 
rank.  The  original  fracture  on  the  left 
side,  though  small,  Is  conspicuous  In  ths 
bared  cranium.  A  distortion  of  the 
bones  of  the  face  proves  the  resulting 
paralysis. 
The  bodies  from  which  ths  skulls  were 


obtained  were  buried  In  caTes  or  !n  dry 
sand,  most  of  them  in  sitting  posture, 
with  knees  drawn  up  beneath  the  chin. 
In  that  rainless  region  they  did  not  de- 
cay, but  became  desiccated— mummified 
by  nature.  Some  of  the  mummies  dug 
out  of  the  ancient  cemeteries  have  false 
heads,  with  long  tresses  of  human  hair 
or  vegetable  fiber.    Why,  nobody  knows; 

it  is  a  mystery. 

In  the  eye  sockets  of  many  skulls  are 
set  the  vitreous  lenses  of  cuttlefish  eyes. 
Undoubtedly  a  great  majority  of  the 
crania  antedate  the  arrival  of  Pizarro 
in  Peru,  400  years  ago.  Most  of  them 
are  presumably  much  older  than  that. 

The  trephining  operation  must  have 
been  a  tedious  ordeal,  requiring  at  least 
an  hour's  time.  Lacking  the  help  of  an 
anesthetic,  the  average  patient  would 
have  died  of  sheer  pain.  One  can  endure 
just  so  much.  Many  scratches  on  the 
adjacent  bone  of  trephined  Peruvian 
crania,  produced  by  slipping  of  the  surgi- 
cal instrument,  suggest  nervousness  on 
the  part  of  the  doctor. 

Unfortunately,  the  ancient  Peruvians 
knew  nothing  of  antiseptic  methods,  and 
infections  must  have  been  frequent. 
Sometimes,  too,  it  happened  (as  shown  by 
a  5tudy  of  some  of  the  skulls)  that  the 
cutting  tool  waa  forced  through  the  bone, 
penetrating  the  enveloping  membrane, 
or  even  the  tissue  of  the  brain.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  more  than  half  of  those 
who  submitted  to  the  operation  died  of  it. 

One  skull  has  three  holes  in  it,  repre- 
senting as  many  operations  performed 
at  different  times.  From  two  of  them 
the  patient  recovered,  but  he  succumbed 
to  the  third.  From  observation  of  the 
crania,  it  ie  possible  in  nearly  every  case 
to  Judge  with  reasonable  certainty 
whether  the  sufferer  survived  or  not, 
and,  if  he  survived,  for  how  long.  Sur- 
vival is  indicated  by  a  rt^paratory  growth 
of  new  bone  around  the  orifice. 

In  another  skull,  taken  from  a  mum- 
mified body,  the  scalp,  some  of  the  hair 
and  much  of  the  flesh  of  the  face  are 
ptf^served.  On  the  left  side  of  the  fore- 
head is  a  three-cornered  hole — possibly 
made  by  a  spike  on  the  end  of  a  club. 
The  injury  caused  paralysis  of  the  face, 
so  that  the  nose  and  mouth  are  t.vlsted 
to  one  side.  An  operation,  evidently  tried 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  brain 


of  pressure  by  bone  splinters,  was  un- 
successful, the  patient  dying  under  it. 

There  is  no  telling  how  much  of  super- 
stition may  have  been  concerned  in  the 
practice  <of  the  prehistoric  surgeons  of 
Peru.  Very  likely,  where  the  case  was 
one  of  mental  disorder,  they  believed 
that  the  removal  of  a  button  of  bone 
permitted  the  escape  of  an  evil  spirit. 
Not  so  very  long  ago  in  civilired  coi^n- 
trles  insanity  was  attributed  to  "pos- 
session" by  devils.     Likewise  epilepsy. 

The  ancient  Peruvians  deformed  the 
skulls  of  their  babies  to  a  remarkable 
extent  by  tight  bandaging,  thereby  ren- 
dering them  very  elongate.  WJhen  Pi- 
zarro and  his  followers  first  reached 
that  country  he  must  have  been  aston- 
ished by  the  shape  of  the  natives'  heads. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  prac- 
tice may  in  some  instances  have  given 
rise  to  brain  troubles  for  which  a  cure 
was  sought  by  trephining,  but  most  au- 
thorities.pooh-pooh  the  idea.  No  amount 
of  deformation  seems  to  impair  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  human  brain,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  interference  with  its  develop- 
ment in  respect  to  volume. 

It  may'  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
prehistoric  Peruvian  members  of  the 
American  medical  profession  were  men 
of  tribal  importance,  combining  the  func- 
tions of  doctor  and  priest,  and  quite  pos- 
bibly  rulership. 

The  mummy  of  one  of  them,  recogniz- 
able by  the  technical  equipment  buried 
with  him,  really  looks  like  a  doctor — his 
head  large,  his  forehead  high  and  benevo- 
lent, his  hair  and  mustache  iron  gray. 
Though  many  centuries  have  pas8e4 
since  he  died,  he  still  wears  a  pleasani 
and  encouraging  smile. 

That  the  ancient  Peruvians  lived  in  a 
very  high  state  of  civilisation  is  being 
evidenced  more  and  more  every  day  by 
ths  remarkable  relics  which  are  being 
unearthed  by  archspologists. 

Not  only  has  science  dUrovered  actual 
proof  of  ths  extraoHlnary  surgical  skill 
of  these  ancient  Incos  and  the  fact  thai 
they  were  familiar  with  the  use  of 
chloroform  and  corntne  as  anieslhetlcs 
but  they  have  also  discnvrred  that  these 
ancient  Peruvians  were  fully  as  artintlo 
as  the  ancient  Figyptinns  in  sculpture 
and  that  they  had  also  developed  the 
potter's  art  to  a  high  degree. 
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THIRTY-FIVE  years  ago  the  war-bu- 
glea  were  blowing  over  the  poppy- 
flowering  sea  hills  of  California  Fif- 
teen hundred  miles  toward  the  east  Uie 
d^rk  storm  clouds  of  the  last  Indian  War 
were  fast  gathering,  and  the  blood  of  the 
California  garrisons  of  the  Regular  Army 
was  deeply  stirring. 

In    the    distant    Dakotas,    the  ^f^^l^^'ll 
warlike   Sioux   Indian   ^^tlon,   still   able   to 
put  seven  thousand  warriors  into  the  field, 
was  muttering  In  wrath  and  making  secret 
war    medicine    In    their    far-flung    teepees 
Raclal'y  restless,  that   proud   and   powor^l 
nation   of   grim   warriors   were,   during   the 
y:ri890,':ieeply   stirred   by  the   strange 
prophecies  of  Wovoka,  the  Indian  Mtss^h 
dwelling  m  Western  Nevada  near  the  Call- 
S  State  Lme;  and  the  Ghost  Dancers, 
ce^bratlng   the   prophesied    destruction    of 
th?Whlte  Man  and  the  new  future  recru- 
detcence  of  the  Red  Race,  had  wrought  the 
Sst  emotions  of  the  Sioux  fighters  up  to 
a  dangerous  pitch.  . 

The  Owlala  Sioux  of  the  Pine  RWse  Ajf. 
ency  In  South  Dakota,  enraged  by  the  brok- 
en treaty  promises  of  Washington,  and  ren- 
dered   desperate    also    by    hunger    arlsmg 
from  the  late  loss  of  their  crops  and  tte 
cutting  down  of  their  government  rations, 
were  aroused  to  a  point  of  frenxy  by  these 
factors  and  by  the  Ohost  Dances   and  soon 
broke    completely   away   from   the   control 
o,  flulr  Indian  Agent.    This  Individual  had 
M  loi.dly  called  for  troops  that  Washington 
S?  last  ha.^ened  to  his  walls,  whilst  the  war 
news  Bwept  our  country. 

Hence,  swiftly  camo  to  UB  \«f«  •»  ,^»"- 
fornla.    that    Novomber.    marching    order. 
dlK,...t<hlng    us.    th..    Plrbt    Unlt«a    ata"» 
Inf  .ntry.  to  the   wnr   front.       Cullfornlans 
inew  tl';  regiment  well:  It  WM  a  proud  oW 
regiment,  with  many  a  gallant  tradition  of 
war  serv  CO.  flrst  org«nlxod  after  the  Raro- 
unonary  Wter  from  old  ContlnantuiN;  and 
U  had  b««  ont  her.  w  long  In  sunny  Call- 
ornU.  rtatloned  from  San  Diego  to  rort 
Oastoi  in  Trinity  county,  that  our  California 
Wemls  •mlllngly  called  u.  "The  rir.t  Oal- 
Ifornla  Foot."    At  ihl.  tlm«.     nearly    th« 
whX  regiment  was  stationed  In  g«rrl.on. 
rround  San  Francisco  Harbor;  and  tho  bu- 
g,e  echoes  of  "Officers'  Call"  aummonlng  u. 
to  get  our  marching  orders,  had  fardlV  died 
away  before  we  were  hastily  Pac^Hig  tknt. 
and  war  gear,  and  were  under  way  with  that 
celerTty  that  foreign  officers  bad  always  so 
Admired  In  the  regulars-of  <">/ O^"  J^rmy 

Loaded  on  a  special  train  at  the  Oakland 
Mole  we  were  soon  speeding  eastward  over 
rte  3    P.  and  V.  P.  railroads,  the  War  De- 
iartmeni  granting  our  telegraphed  rea-est 
?h.t  our  regiment  be  sent  to  the  f^ont    to 
Join   the   gathering   forces   of   the   Kegu'ar 
Armv  that  were  already  converging  to  the 
^ce^e  of  conflict  from  all  over  tbe  United 
States     We  were  a  gay  and  joyous  lot.  In 
the  First  Foot:   we  were  quite  y<"»fB-;'°« 
rank   and   file   averaged   only   twen  y-threo 
years  Of  age-and  so  we  sang  and  rejoiced 
exceedingly,  as  only  young  b°«<"'^" /""J 
of  garrison  routine  can,  as  we  waved  fare- 
well  to  the  green  WU»  and  smlllnB  valleys 


The  Last  Indian  War  Prophet 
By  The  Captain 


of  California,  and  tossed  kisses  to  the  pret- 
ty girls  in  the  cheering  California  crowd! 
that  bade  us  Godspeed.     Our.old  captalM 
and  war  dogs  chuckled  deep  In  tbeir  chestfc 
and  even  our  gruff,  bluff  old  Colonel.  W^ 
Shatter,  popularly  known  In  Texas  and  th* 
West    as    "Ppcos    Bill."    later    the    famoui 
Commandlns  Oenenxl  of  the  Army  of  Sa^tK 
ago  do  Cuba  that  broke  the  power  ot  Spato 
ta  America,  relaxed  Into  a  grim  grin  of  com- 
Sacency  at  the  gambols  of  his  war  cubs. 

We  began  to  shiver  In  the  snow  belt  and 
laSed   a  few  days  later,  at  Fort  Niobrara 
to   noAhern   Nebraska.   Just   wuth   of   the 
Rosebud  Indian  Agency  of  the  ever-fretft,! 
Brule  Sioux.    Swift  orders  arrived  at  last, 
and  we  entrained  on  the  Elkhorn  railway 
and  sped     northward     toward     Deadwood, 
South  Dakota,  detraining  finally  at  Hermosa 
a  terror-stricken  frontier  hamlet  where  the 
few  citizens  who  had  not  fled  had  barricad- 
ed themselves  In  their  houses  or  weird  hast- 
ily devised  "bomb-proofs." 

Restless,  wrathful,  and  e«'t«<»^.^y_;^'* 
rumors,  the  whole  vast  mass  of  the  Sioux 
had    bolted    northward    from    Pine    Ridge 
Agency,  and  now  lay  In  a  groat  '"•«>«'»,  *^»"; 
hostile  encampment  In  that  savage    almost 
unknown  wilderness  near  the  White  Rive, 
called  The  Dad  Lands;   whilst  ««»«"''  ^ri- 
■on  A.   Miles,   now  commanding   the   largw 
part  of  the  whole  Regular  Army  here  assem- 
bled, hastily  threw  a  cordon  of  troops  about 
tbe  lowering  red  men,  , 

At  daybreak,  tho  First  Foot  •""W  »»' °5 
Hermosa  to  the  «)uthwoit  toward  the  Bad 
LandK.  marching  all  day  througU    a  d«io 
Ute  land  and  lone,"  and  Anally  •tartlng  to 
make  camp  at  sunMt.  only  to  be  starUed 
by  the  thunder  ot  hoots  as  Barry  <>«  ours- 
later  a  major-general  In  our  army-galloped 
'up   with   pewi  Of  the   Battle  ot   Wounded 
Knee  the  day  before,  and  new  <>">•»*»' 
the  regiment  to  Immediately  inarch  ba« 
to    Hermosa.      So,    all    that    long    n^l" 
we  tramped  thither,  a  weary  way  In  tmn. 
and  that  bete  nolro  of  the  soldier,  a  n  Rht 
march.    Did  you.  as    soldier     or    civilian, 
ever  march  continuously  all  day  long  and  all 
that  same  night,  at  a  faat  mafcblfK  -W- 
menfs  gait?     Some  going!     The  First  wa. 
famous  for  Us  pace.  too.     Marching  out  to 
California  to  our  summer  manoeuver  camps 
(Santa  Barbara.  'SS;  Monterey,  '90  and  96, 
and  SanU  Cruz,  '92  and  '96)  we  often  hiked 
at  a  four  mile  an  hour  gait.    Load  yourself 
down  with  a  rifle  and  ammunition  and  an 
Infantry  kit,  some  day,  and-"Try  to  do  It. 
Well,  we  did  It,  that  night;   and  back  Into 
Hermosa  we  wobbled.  In  the   grey   morn  a 
snowy  light,  to  find  General  Miles  wait  ng 
for  us  with  a  special  train  that  hurried  the 
regiment  toward  Pine  Bldge,  nineteen  miles 
from    the    battlefield    of    Mounded    Knee, 
where  a  h«avy  engagement  had  taken  place 
with  the  Sioux  led  by  Chief  Big  Foot. 


This  big  Indian  band  of  malcontent  Slonx. 
many  of  them  outlaws  through  blood-feuds 
m  their  own  clans  and  generally  all  around 
bad  hombres,  had  broken  away  from  tto 
Cheyenne  River  agency,  evaded  the  troops 
and  local  agent  there,  and  had  lust  avoided 
the    Sixth    cavalry,    but   were.  <^e»tuaUy 

rounded   up   on  Wounded   K-^TST' ,fe Jt 
th«  Seventh  Cavalry,  whose  terribta  defeat 
by  the  Sioux  tribes-known  as  the  Curter 
Massacre-  In  the  year  1876.  Is  part  of  our 
nation's  history,  and  a  scarlet  wound  In  the 
crimson  annata  ot  the  regular  army  that 
has  guarded  our  tar  frontiers  for  oveir  a 
bnndred  years.'  Big  Foot's  sullen  bSAd  ot 
renegades  were  In  a  most  d«'6«''J'^.,^^/.' 
and  next  morning  when  the  Seventh  started 
to   disarm   them.   Yellow   Bird,  the  Indian 
medicine  man,  who  had  been  chanting  war 
songs,    suddenly    stooped    down— seized   a 
pinch  of  dust-threw  It  into  the  alr-and 
the   Indians   dropped   their   robe   blankets, 
drew  guns,  and  Immediately  opened  Are  on 
our  troops.  The  soldiers  promptly  replied, 
In  like  kind,  and  a  short  but  terrific  engage- 
ment  took  place,  as  a  result  o'  'Web  the 
entire  band  of  redskins  was  annihilated,  the 
Indian.  losHig  220  killed  and  "ty  wounded 
whilst  the  troops  liad  thirty-one  killed  and 
thlrty-flve  wounded  In  tho  affray. 

It  wa.  a  terrible  and  sanguine  revenga 
that  tho  seventh  Horse  had  taken  on  the 
warlike  Sioux  for  that  rod  naUons  fearful 
•Uughter  of  tho  Seventh  twenty-four  years 
before.  New.  of  It  wa.  In.tantly  dl.patched 
to  General  Miles.  Ueutenant  Ouy  Pre.ton 
making  •  notable  ride  of  Ue  nlneteear  mile, 
into  Pine  Ridge  Agency  In  ^^ ?»•  ^e 
hi.  h(>r»e  dropping  dead  under  him  at  the 

agency's  portals. 

The  huge  mass  of  the  81o«,  alarmed  at 
the  cordon  of  troops  being  drawn  around 
them  bad  meanwhile  loft  their  grisly  lairs 
In  the  Bad  Lands,  and  now  lay  encamped 
•outh  of  the  White  River,  ^bence  some  ol 
their  young  brave,  now  dashed  out  against 
the  Seventh  Horse,  but  were  beaten  o«  tor 
the    time.     They    continued   their   forays. 

however,   raiding    '»"'»"">/''"•""!'   !f"i'l; 
tacking  our  army  wagon-traln.  tbat  were 
bringing  up  military  supplies   and   ration. 
TL  'troop,  on  our  widely  extended  cor- 
dons of  troops  now  encircling  the  bostlles 
to  a  double  line.    But  the  Battle  of  Wound- 
ed  Knee  had  once  and  forever  demolished 
toe  superstitious  belief  of  the  dusky  fanat- 
tl  amongst  the  Sioux  Indians  that  the  fa- 
mous  fringed  Ghost  Shirts-made  mostly  of 
whUe  couon,  blessed  by  their  raving  medl- 
Tlne  men  and  painted  with  mystic  symbols 
Iwe^  t^^y   proof  against  the  bulleU  of 
thr  white  man.  although  the  medicine  men 
had  assured  their  devotees  that  the  ball, 
would    bounce  back  off  said  shirts  and  kill 
the   hated   white   brother   who   had   fired 
them. 


The  prdphecles  of  Wovoka.  the  western 
Nevada   Mesalah,  had  become   inextricably 
tovolved  in  and  was  emotionally  expressed 
by  the  weird  and  to  the  Indian  most  awa- 
wme  Ghost  Dances.  In  which  tbe  Indian 
medicine  men.  exerting  their  often  uncanny 
powers  of  real  hypnotism  over  the  Ghost 
itencer..  had  thrown  the  wildly  excited  red 
men  and  women  into  hypnotic  trance.   d„ 
tag  which  these  surtog  victim,  fell  to  the 
ground  and  lay  there  as  If  dead,  sometlmea 
for  hours;  only  to  finally  start  up  In  hysWrl- 
cal  convulsions,  with  loud  cries  that  they 
had  adtually  seen  and  spoken  to  their  dead 
friends  and  relatives,  who  all  had  solemn  y 
assured  Siem  that  the  Great  Spirit  would 
,oon  cause  the  groimd  to  op«n  up  In  graat 
fissure,  that  would  swallow  up  the  white 
man.    whUst    from    other    crevices    would 
•prtng  up  again  on  earth  In  living  form  the 
dSad  or  slain  red  warriors,  together  with 
She  vast  herd,  of  buffalo  that  the  Sioux  had 
once  hunted  over  all  these  western  plains 
for  hundreds  of  glorious  years  of  red  domla- 

Thus.  m   truth,  had   Wovoka    the  la.8 
great  Indian  prophet,  lately  •P".''*",^^,,^' 
Sioux  chief,  who.  hearing  <>'  bis  .ybllllne 
utterances,  had  visited  him    n  hi.  naUv, 
Sabltat  near  the  CallfornU  Line:  thl.  was 
The  beKlnnlng  of  the  vicious  and  tragic -elr. 
cfe  Sbere%t  Wounded  Knee  had  borne 
Such  bloody  fruit  born  of  the  mad  ravings 
Srthat  strange  character,  and  fo»ter«d  ^J 
?he  pathetic  hopes,  the  smoulder  ng  wrath 
and  deadly  despair  ot  a  great  Indian  nation 
that  saw   Itself   passing   silently   away    la 
S?et   and   hunger,    before    the    l"e.l.tlbla 
fncroachment.  upon  them  by  the  hordes  oj 
the  white  man.    We  of  the  army  >"»•«  ^ow 
be  Tndlan  felt;    we   felt  the  Patho.  of  bl. 
,ad  lot:  and  thus  there  "ver  wa.  belweea 
u.  and  him.  who  often  were  forced  by  kU- 
met  W  fight  togethor-there  ha.  •"•/•«; 
I.tod-a  .trnugo  but  strong  bond  of  dee 0 
.ympathy.    Por-the  real  Indian  wa.  a  real 
manf  some  ot  them  Uke    the    Sioux    and 
northern   Cheyenne,   were,   »"  '«  """^ 

and  a.  good  fighting  men  a.  mother  eann 
"ernou'rVhed  on  her  broad  bosom  They 
'ought  to  the  la.t  man,  to  the  last  gasp  ot 
Ih"?  last  man,  at  Wounded  Knee:  and 
though  1  have  been  In  four  wars.  I  tor  one 

would  never  willingly  look  ««"»»«•' w«e 
ume  BDDalling  battlefleld-for  there  were 
Tome  ter'rtble 'features  about  It  conceru^ng 
which  an  American  military  annalist  will 
ever  keep  silent. 

Meanwhile,    the   First   Foot   went   on   tfl 
Pine  Ridge  with  General   Miles,  two  com- 
^Jes  b^ng  dropped  off  at  Oe'rlch-  nclud- 
tne  the  one  In  which  I  was  then  a  lleuten- 
'anUto  ^ard  that  Acting  Base  of  Supplies 
tor  the  froops  on  the  White  River  line  and 
to  also  plug  a  gap  In  the  second  and  outer 
cordon  encircling  the  Sioux  tribes     Here  I 
took  charge  of  an  armed  six  mule  wagon- 
ttam    and  set  off  eastward,  supp  ylng  th«* 
Sv^nworth  Cavalry  Squadron^ (with  whon, 
was    ueutenant   Casey   with   hi.   troop   ol 
Cheyenne  Scouts;)  also,  further  on,  a  seo- 
ond  camp  fortified  by  the  Seventeenth  Foot, 
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>rvi 


-OAi  JO  UTsd  jsjy  am  jo  ^uainnmnj  2uhmbi3  : 

puB   XpaadB   siqi   ;b   paaa;q3iaj   'suiB^anow  :: 

eqi  oj  A[a)B:jidiDajd  pay  Xq  jcau  snnipui  am  :: 

•Suiaq  ojaj  :)8anq  bos  uo;ibs  9q;  puB  asooi  H 

ejiojq  J9AIH  opBJoioo  aqj  'x68I  JO  Jainiuna  :| 

oqj  Of  'aaqAi  puB  :dn  :jq3nojAi  Au^9i2  9Ja.\i  iji 

snejpai  aqi  'biojojubo  ujaq^nos  JSao  uv  n„„„„mMmt„ntllllMIIIIUllll '^' 


sniHXOOd  aHX  ni 


m 


ajq  eq^  ponojB  eniq  X^soj;  aq)  no  pajanil^ 
iljqSja  saju-aiBq  jbm  aq^  :isiiqAi.  *8jq3iu  pa» 
I  BiC»p  piAjA  auios  joj  sniJB  Japan  (^daiB  pUB) 
poo)B  iiB  a/A.  pOB  'XonaSv  an^  1^  pjBn3  no 
ejeAi  XjanuJB  ^qSti  jo  Xjau^q  b  pnB  asjOH 
qiasAdS  aqj  'joo^  :»8JU,jno  duinr  o^  3aio3 
•YM  ?B»  oq^  iCBii  qoit^AV  8san9  ja^C  bb  pinoa 
eno  on  sb  'inacaajpxa;  jo  a^B^s  asna;  n  t»| 
/onaSv  1«T)  SnipoB  'eaaqi  tjnaniiSai  aq^  njof 


mo^'°£„/'^^      l^.    3«paBa-;8oqo    paonam  ^  ^,3^^^  p^^  p^^ni   aSjBi  as  paXBid  ainnajojB    qojqAi  'sajf^  oiqdBa3aiaj  aq;  jo  aippsa^sB  m  p^J^^ J^^j   ^narnqoB^ap   Am  poB   I   ajaqM 

moo   i£aq^    paB    .Aa^anoo   jno   jaAO   aoiuim   pcq  SuiqBiq.qBiQ  iBJanaS  JO  sapaqdOJd 'sSaj  ^^    paB— pip    a.M    pijoav    paan^ioiooa^    piBq 


i^f  I  ''o^'^n^  ^-.^  ""^  °^'"  ^^^  ^"^^  '°  noHBioi  .j^^j  JO  snouBamoBtn  aeoqAi  ^aqdoid  aWaj  -efd  iCiaraajjxa  aq?  iia)  nj 


OBUI    B    O^ — pip 

Bjajoj 
[:)aoJj 


'a3piH    aaij    o)    °o    ^^^S    pBq    saioBdrao,) 
Oii;  jno  punoj  i  'qaiJiao  ^^  njB3B  ^osg 

•saABxq  xnois  SnnoX  amot 


-sai  9q;  poB  'aoBJ  a;iqM  aq;  jo  nononj^sap  ^^^  -qBisaw  aq^  'bjioaom  dn  ^ooi  oj  SHOn   e^i  l^l^  ^^}  «!  dn  ^qSiBJ^s  o2  ,joo^  t 

-..Wjaq,  s.  ^o  „,j,  ^aBaa^nWpnB  ''sod  aqj  JO  ^ao  aaip  •jsa.^  aqjjo  sn  o,  aoiBO  auaq, -p«^.a««    n/r,^,  m  ?xno  «  aoi  To  TOM    OwTpai 


Otfped       aqi 

puB  ajaionog 

osiB  azBJO  OBipai  aiuBS  siqx 

3100)S  aBduoqsoqg  a^JBi  auiBS 

moq.VL  JO  )soai  'scuatg  aqi  jo  sadoie 


'iCaBBO      ^nBua^naii    Sana^^    passim 


-jip  a:iinb  aqu)  u^snis  b  iaoqBX  a^lBq  punojB 


•xa  X^oi  aq:^  pnB  soiB;unoi\[  JanjBAV  9fll  JO 


-B^iaainida^  paioiOD  -<«)  iCnsn^  os  oq  o^  no  ja^Bi  *3ujq8jaj  3[aBf 


'SDBipni   aoqsBAi   BiuaojiiBO   ano   o^  pBajds  ^opBqs  aqj  aapun  'iiunoo  oonour  m  ^ttba  aq^   vmr.o   Xaq)   sb   'siaipios   ..oiBjjnq,,   puB  pio  JBap  puB  'sa^BmsBBio  SmnmB  'sjadoojj 

Xpioinb     PBq     aniwop     ^pubq     ;sqqo  atp  esjadans  aubsaanptd  ni  saMBr  Z  a/iq^  j6  spuBsu^q^  qons  puBUimo^.  puB  hbd  Xolnnq    ^q    pajaaiS    iCimaBAi    aq    oj    'aB.OH 

qanoq^B    ./Bnoisanoxa    poB    smnaBrt,    pu^  jo  pn^  qjaon  ^q^^B  pa'^BOof'  19^01^2^]  ^iq  ^i>  i)Bq  lanukBS  apna  ^no  ^Bq<  passanS  qwS  aq»  JO  ^W  'dniBD  ,8Bt  aq;  9n,qDBa^ 

nons  ou   PBq  aii  'biujojubo   uj   aia|  ;no                                  h*  4     p  4bdoi    ijaMpig  i^od  ih  4    t^  i^^^^^        ^^.    ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Xn«n)uaAa  puB /aaojaq  ^Bp  a^j  soBipni  ajj; 


•BUioqBWO  01  SW^KL  fH^   inojj   -iSaa  iCin  jo  ^nainqoB^ap  ttbuis  p  pnc 
•auiJno<Hno  axu  aq\  PPg    s^y;  atoqA  jo  -ua^n^T^  ,£iHQ_a 


tUe  Indians  the  day  before,  and  eventually    in  action  t)efore; 


;uB   noHHBa  uaas  wa©  pBq  ^aj  sb  *raam  poil^ddB   -toq  q^ii  wfB  «  PJ^  P^q^do^JJ^aq^^aja^^ 


;  ^.  8=1   'i'  at  M^   "Fon  emwen.  .oca.ed  at  the  no.,  end.. 


Out   here. in    California,   we  had    no    such 

and     excursions,"     althougn 

quickly 


vild     "alarums 


Jack  Pershing,  later  on  to  be  so  justly  fa-  colored  regiments.  ,  -^  ^  volcanic  mass  of  Mt.  Bidwell.  is  on4  ferent  'j<^°^^^^^^^f'"^^^%„^°  „_      I,  ^iso  in- 

„„„.«   m.eti.g   LlMUftil     CU.».     -lij   '  ?J™;;'^J  J^'J  ,„  „„,„j  i,,,^.  ,„,,„  .8.1...  .b»e  ""^  ™m  ,™^««ii   ™i™  tlS."'!  »..  Wm...  no.l  ol  wbon 

birthur  InctdentaUy    Mved    my    iife-«t    '"'nla  again,  but  were  instead  now  to  be  7*°^*' °;"  J^'^  would  flo  for  BoWleri  tor  Ocean.    Amongst  our  own  Mission  Indian.. 

Join  the  regiment  there,  finding  that  Agency  

In  a  tense  state  of  excitement*  as  no  one    niiiilllllllimillllimHT^ imniiiimm^^itttttiii lilltl 

.     «.     .^ A    ...^..    ^.klM%*    wrav    *>1A    Aftt    «rft.a  •  * 


could  at  yet  guesi  which  way  the  cat  wat 

going  to  Jump.    Our  First  Foot,  the  Seventh 
Horse  and  a  battery  of  light  artillery  were   | 
on  guard  at  the  Agency,  and  we  all  stood 
(and  slept)  under  arms  for  some  vivid  days    | 
and  nights,  whilst  the  war  bale-flres  nightly   * 
glittered  on  the  frosty  hilli  around  the  big 
hostile     encampment    still    thronged    with 
thousands  of  Sioux  warriors  In  their  war-    ;; 
paint.     The  First  Foot  was  here  and  now 
mounted   on  local  horses  and   did   duty  as   ; ; 
mounted  infantry,  but  I  myself  was  detailed     ; 
as  Commander  of  one  of  the  three  mounted    ; 
troops  of  Ogalala  Sioux  Scouts  enlisted  at    :; 
the   Agency — some   of   them   with  the   war 
paint  still  daubed  on  their  ferocious  faces.    I 
It  was  a  great  compliment  for  a  young  of- 
ticer  only  twenty-three  years  old,  and  I  was     j 
naturally   as   tickled   as  a   Piute   pappoos©   ;:; 
with  a  bright-red  bran-new  tin  choo-choo  car   i ; ; 
that  when  properly   wound  .up  would   run    ;:; 
all  over  his  Nevada-California  wickiup.     It   ;: 
was  also  a  fine  opportunity  for  further  study    | 
of  Indian  character,  fairly  familiar  though   ;: 
1  already  was  with  it,  through  having  been    ;;| 
brought  up  as  a  kid  along  with  Indians  in    ;;: 
the  stormy  old  days  in  Texas  along  the  Rio    : ; 
Grande. 

I  lived  with  my  Ogalala  Scouts,  and  a  ! 
finer  lot  of  men  physically  I  never  saw — and  i 
1  have  seen  the  fighting  men  of  nearly  ev-  ; 
ery  civilized  nation  under  arms  in  the  field. 
1  shared  my  big  Sibley  tent  with  my  First  ]\ 
Sergeant.  Iron  Rock,  a  grim  old  sub-chief  of  | 
the  Ogalalk  Sioux,  and  noted  for  his  fear-  j 
less  bravery  amidst  even  that  race  of  brave  j 
mcEL  Also  I  took  in,  as  interpreter,  my  i: 
trumpeter,  a  bright  young  Sioux  who  was  a  ; ; 
graduate  of  Carlisle  Indian  School;  also  ^ 
my  quartermaster-sergeant,  a  tall  and  state- 
ly Sioux,  but  smiling  and  even  chatty  when 
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By     dLADYS  CATTBLMAN 

NIGHT  IS  GOD'S  COVERLeX 
OF  SOFT  EI^RDOWN, 
THROWN  GENTLY  ON  THE  EARTH 
AND  TUCKED  IN  ALL  AROUND 
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BLUE,  FOR  OlJR  SLUMBER, 
EACH  STAR  IS  A  DREAM 
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amidst  the  geatest  excitement. 

All  over  Southern  California,  the  Indians 

I  were  greatly  wrought  up;  and  when,  In  the 

i  summer  of  1891,  the  Colorado  River  broke 

loose  and  the  Salton  Sea  burst  into  being, 

:     the  Indians  near  by  fled  precipitately  to  the 

I    mountains,  frightened   at  this   speedy  and 

startling  fulfillment  of  the  first  part  of  Wo- 

i    voka's    prophecies.     They    were    not    quite 

;    fully  convinced,  yet  they  preferred  1o  take 

no  chances;   so  they  perched  hopefully  on 

''    the  adjacent  mountain  peaks  for  three  or 

;    tour  days,  until  the  pangs  of  hunger  forced 

them  to  descend  again  to  the  lowlands,  em- 

i    blttered  by  the  despair  of  another  lost  hope. 

West  of  Fort  Bidwell,  California,  where  I 

i    was  then  stationed,  the  Pitt  River  Indians 

;:  of  northeastern  California  (another  distinc- 

i;    tive  Indian  group,   differing  from  both   PI- 

:    utes  and  all  other  tribes)  still  dwelt  in  Mo- 

:    doc  county.     The  northern  bands  had  once 

suffered  In  the  past  by  slave  raids  from  the 

ii  Modocs,  while   their  own   southern   groups 

i;   later    had    terrorized    northern    Oallfomia 

;i;    during    the    sixties.      All    these    began    to 

; ;  Ghost-Dance  in  '90,  also  did  the  Mohave  In- 

; ;  dians  and  the  Walapai  and  Chemehuevi  ol 

i  ^  Northwestern  Arizona.   In  fact,  the  immense 

:    area  swept  by  this  strange  Indian  doctrine 

::  embraced   nearly  the   whole   vast   territory 

lying  between  the   Missouri  River   and   the 

Pacific  Ocean  or  The  Cascades,  with   their 

many  different  tribes  of  red  men. 

I  had  heard,  from  my  Sioux  Scouts  in  Da- 

I  kota,   such   weird   things   about   the   Indian 

:    messlah.  Wovoka.  that  now  that  I  was  close 

;;  to   hie   native   haunts    near   the    California 

line,  I  was  anxious  to  both  investigate  and 

\\  later  meet  him— if  I  could.    No  newspaper 

i  I    correspondent  had  ever  seen  a  Ghost  Dance, 

j    nor  glimpsed  this  aboriginal  prophet 

Originating  here  in  his  native  habitat,  the 

Iinillimni'lllllMIIII miti^  Ghost  Dance  craze  had   soon  spread  from 

the  Piutes  (to  which  Wovoka  belonged)  to 


we  were  alone  In  my  tent,  of  wintry  nighU  ^^^^^   ,    .  .^  ^^^n  up  with  messages  to  part  m  the  late  Slonx  Indian  rumpus  herein    ^^^^^  linguistic  cousins,  the  Banncck  Indlani 

amidst  the  terrific  snow  storms  and  howling   we  l?^*^^®;^^^^,   ""    ^.1^  v^^ce   we  at  last  narrated.  s  p^pt  Hall.  Idaho,  and  thence  eastward 

blizzards,   for  he   was  fuU  of  amusing  ob-  *^«^PfJ^®"  l^f  .f^^  "  ^^din^  us  back  to  our     S-  was  one  of  the  most  charming  chaps,  a  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^.^j^^ed  Shoshonl  an<! 


se/vrt'lons  and  TnecdoteV  of  hi8"qu7er";xpe-   received  orders  soon.  ^^^^^^^''^11^^''^^  8plendiroffl7er"'p7ushe7  Virginia  g'entleman.  ^^^^^^i,;;;  Trlpahoe  to  the  northern  Chey 

riences  when  touring  Europe  with  Buffalo   beloved   CaU^r^^^^^^  thS' Joyous  order  came  and  a  distant  kinsman  of  mine,  so  I  was  do-  ^^^      3^^^  ^^^  joyful  tidings  on  t 

wtll'fl  Wild  West  Show.  nlKnt.  mates — wntsu  mat  jv^^i.  ..  ^^.«  ^^  —  »,««».  ow*a  nniniriv  RAnnred  his  ' ...       ,  .i.-^ 4.^—   ^.  nn* 

himself    had 


tt'.TTi^X^oTmn:-iU::Zuri:.  1^.^  to  ...  hlm=  and  auickly  secured  his  ^,"r;'„a.  warlie  turbufent  western  or  T. 
now    untonson^heDakoUpla^^^^     wives     and  consent  to  accompany  Wm  on  Wsr^^^^^^^^^^^         ^„„  g.^;,.      upon  these  last  named  hear.n, 


and  also  his  other  and  secret  mission  to  lo.   ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Indian  messlah.  Red  Clou( 


Famous    Buffalo    Bill 

Joined   General   Miles   at   Pine   Ridge,   and   ly  '»  °y  „ 

that  celebrated  frontier  scout  was  a  roman-  «weetneari8.                              Ogalala  sioux  cate  and  "pinch"  the  wily  red  mlschiet-mak-  ^   ^,  ,     ,   ^^^^    Ogalala    Sloux.l 

tic  sight,  with  his  splendid     carriage     on  ^  '  J"  o3a  oSka  they  c^?ed  me.  er.  with   a   view  to   letting   him  medlt*te  ^J^^rlSn  Horse.  Young-Man-Atrald-for-Hlsj 

horseback,     his      magnificent      sombrero..  S"^*'-^*^*  °^„"","'^vercoat-bul  awhile  on  Alcatraz's  rocky  islet  concerning  *                              g,„„,  chiefs  had  called 

sweeping  mu.tachios.  and  headed  and  po^  ?°^    "^^  JaJdea^e    than  all.    "We  shall  the   folly  of  trying  to   "onkey   with  your  «°  »^«  „^„  p,„,  R.^^e.  in  the  fall  of  "89. 

cupine^uilled  buckskin  garb  with  Its  now-  CaU'o'n'a  «'»»  ^eajej  '                   ^  ^^^^^^   ^^^^^  Samuel's  dusky  lieges  l"  the  Dakota..  ^^  ^  ^^,„,^  therefrom,  had  then  s.mt  a 

ing    colored    fringes.     General    Miles    him-  ''^'^^^y'T^J^Ja  iron  Rock  at  our  solemn  Besides,   my    Ogalalas   had    told   me   such  deputation.   Including     Short     Bull 

.elf  fascinated  the  eyes  of  hi.  young  iol-  unto  us.    '^^  «;«>,,  '°°^^y7;,";;:b„  ,„„.  .trange  weird  tale.  •'>°»t  Wovoka.  and  .0  ^'°«  ^'b^,,  „d  other  chiefs,  with  who, 

dler  admirer.,  a.  he  rode  by.  for  he  wa._  parting.      We^,);"" /;,_  ;^t„  ,„„  „  the  full    of    dangerous    POwlbillte.    were    the  ^^^^  p'o.euplne  of  the  Cheyennes.  to  Inter 


like  Henry  of  Navarre-a  great  soldier,  a  "  '°'*  " ''t? '^^  our  eons  and  their  Oho.t  Dances,  that  I  wa«  full  of  Inten.e  ^„^  Wovoka  the  Prophet.  They  wore  ton  J 
born  leader  of  men.  and  the  beau  idea  of  "» /"""v/"^  J^/fl^t  unde^  you  a.  curiosity  to  meet  thi.  last  o  the  great  In-  ]^\^^  ,,owiy  making  their  way  to  the 
the  gallant  chevalier.    Indeed,  It  was  .olely  '°°»  .  ,'^,' ^/allla  Ogala.kl"  dian  propheU  that  have  .tirred  up  war.  ■^„^:5j^teV."-a.  they  called  the  Piute.- 

due  to  hi.  wonderful  Ulpiomacy    wise   pa-  ourchM  Oga  ala  "••^»;"\„^^.^^„,^      ,„  .^j  „ade  trouble  for  u.  in  the  army  for         p  ^^^,^  ^ake  in  Western  Nevada,  whd 

tience.  and  skillful  handling  of  the  ominous      It   was   a   lu     i  ,  sierra.,  over  a  hundred  yeara.  ^  ^y^^^  on  ,n  „agon.  to  meet  Wovoka 

and  deadly  dangerous  situation  there    hat  faith,  when  ^«  »f '« /X,d°n   Gate,  and      CerUlnly  none  of  them  ever  wa..  from  J'^^  ^n  m  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  \ 

a  terrible  Indian  war  wa.  averted,  that  "°«»  J^^'J^  caUfornla  amigo..  What  brave  the  accounts  we  had.  a  Diore  my,terlou8  and  „^,;  j^ey  found  a  vast  concourse  of  In- 
would   undoubtedly  have  cos    our  coun  ry  «'««;«™  ;^"     ^^^t  merry  toa.t.  were   romantic  figure  than  tW.  prophet  of  the  ^,„^^^„j  ^„j  ^,de,y  g^par- 

heavily.    For  there  were  on  the  spot,  with  "«»  _^«^«  '^^orlte   toa.t   being-"Here'.  we.tern  red  races.    At  this  time  Wovoka  «  ^^^^  ^„  „,„  ^he  United  State.: 

arms  in  their  capable  red  hands,  thousand.   .*~°^,,,^°!,-"^'d.,  o^n  country!     Watch  was  reported  to  be  living  near  the  Callfor-  f  ^^^^  ^^^^  languages   there  than   I 

of  grim  '>al^''<'»"l«Slo«;  they  were  angry    ^,  ^'^''^^aSc!  "-this  last  being  quite  nia  State  line  below  Lake  Tahoe    and  was  ^^^^,  „,  ,,,„,3 ..  ^..^  porcupine  later, 

suspicious,  and  only  the  faith  that  the  red  me   waiK  a  crm,                       California  din-  said  to  be  wary,  embittered,  and  secretly   ,  ^  understand  any  of  them." 

tribes  always  had  In  Miles  finally  Induced  "^^^ /^^^''/yj Vd  pr"^^^^^^^^  ^reaching  treason  to  his  Indian  inUmates  *^„;,?J,",aded.  "the  messlah  could  speak 
them  to  heed  the  wise  advice  of  their  old   °^"  *°  ^^^^^yy  Vter  our  return  to  Call-  though  outwardly  avoiding  the  very  pres-  them-he  speak  words  Just  once,  but 

war  chief.  Red  Cloud,  and  eventually  move       One  f  ^  ^'^ intercepted  at  the  old  Bohe-  ence  of  all  white  men.     The  War  Depart-  ^^^^  ^^   ^^^^^    though   we 

back  once  more  to  their  former  camping  l°!^'^f,}J''^^^Z%lTJi  Grant  Avenue,  ment  had  its  eagle  eye  on  him,  but  could  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^y..    This  was 

grounds  on  the  upper  White  Clay  Creek^      w   the   alde^^camp   of   the^^neral   coml   we  find  and  trap,  him?    It  was  a  question    ^^  ^„^,,_^  one-tongue  that  all  that 

It  was  a  wonderful,  unforgettable   sight,  ^^   *'^^/'^,"i,Vpt^t'^e„t  of  California,  and  but  In  the  service,  "to  hear  is  to  obey."  as  »  J    i^nguaged  lot  of  tribes  undorstood! 
to  see  that  Immense   red  ai;my   of   savage  ^^^'^f^^^^^^^^e   that   high   personage   In    the  Arabs  say,  and  we,  therefore,  at  once  set  y     ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

warriors  cross  the  plains,  with  almost  mUl-   "^^°*°^^theoidXlan  building.    Asked  on  foot  an  expedition  to  locate  and  capture  >  ^^     ^^  .^^  ^he   Sioux  pilgrim 

tary  order  and  discipline  throughout  their  f/"  °®^;'' ^  °  o  go  up  tx.  Port  Bidwell.  him  if  It  were  humanly  PO'^ble    and  thus        °  J^^^  to  Dakota  and  made  formal 

martial  ranks,  their  advance  guards  ahead  «     ^"^^  ^^  \^°^  "» Jj^t    an     India^  complete  the  circle  of  tragic  events  msplred  ^^^j     ^„^^   ,^^^^„„g    thousands    of 

of   their    army,    their    flankers    riding    the   fj'^™*;^!^^  regiment,  as  was  now  be-  by  his  fateful  prophecies.         ^  ^.j^^  they  had  at  last  come  to  the  base  of 


outlyi:    hluZthe  rear-guard  Closing  up  b.  com  pan,  , or  -  reg-e^t   a^  -s  now  -  -^-=  ^  ...W   w'lat    excUement    was  -- ;-  Z;-;;^  Si;rra;7nd7he;; 
-i--.,rrr^i;'  bair  0=  rnftten 'rndlan   Policy,   I   -Hate-and   T-^^r\JlfJ^:^,^-X.''Lt't  --/ -r^.r^^.^^^^trlLlr/thl" 


braves    galloping    madly 
from  their  great  war-chiefs 
We  all  breathed  normally.  onCe  more 


was  lost      Soon  I  was  speeding  by  rail  to   '91.  with  its   great  headlines  "^  ^"«   ""T^  gon  of  God,  the  Christ,  and  showing  them 
.and   R^no   Nevada^the^^^^^  aT^eak  narrow   papers,  red  extras  hourly,  and   the^  native   ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^,^  ^^^.^  ,„,  feet-posstbly 


soon 
Sioux 


over    a.    liCttik.    *i.c***v»vv      ^at''^M.at     *■ thnt      thft     lUc     £>»..€»»  o     «"     ^-^ 


Sl,,!i'U.rE' A'sSr.'?  'sr  Jk""  =JTM.r;-si.« ».. .«« « -  o...  4... » I.".™ 


t>ti 


^m 


-.pur  4  C!o.'::o-r,;:of .r  »r  i 


^ari^ 


aHX  NI 


xm/A  paSaojq:>  Hps  inaradniBona  ainsoq 
iSiq  eq)  panojH  Bfnq  X^sojj  aq>  no  psjaun^ 
InqSjn  sajg-9iBq  jbai  9q)  iSijqM.  *8:jqain  paw 
s/vp  piAfA  amos  joj  stnjB  japan  (^dais  pun) 
poo^s  n^  9^  pnB  'Xoua3v  ©q^  IB  pjBn3  no 
ejeM  XjannjB  ?q3ji  jo  Xja^i^q  v  paB  asjoff 
q)adA9S  aq;  *^ooj  :isjtj  jno  duinf  oi  3nio3 
v«M  ^VD  aq)  £J3IA,  qoiqM  esand  )8X  sn  pino» 
ono  oa  ST?  '^aaina^pxa  jo   a^e^s  asaa)  n  \t| 

niof 
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PUB  aaemnoc,  ?«     ^^^-^^JJIBo     uja;s9iiq;nos  J^'^-'^^Plos  Joj  op  ppioAi  ejaq.  suBmm  ""^^  ^s^"  ^"^^  ^^^     ^"^"^     ''^°^  Jannojj  -saABjq  xnois  SunoX  amot 

08IB  azBj^  n«,        saeipni  aq;  qSnoaq^  jdaAvs  fj  ^T  ^°^  sa^B^g  ^uaoBCpB  aui  jaAo^^    ^^^  ^^1894^    na5iBSJOj-poo    araos    )b    panone^s  Xq  pontu  poB  no  pajtf  Xep  ^Bqj  sbm  Xasco 

110018    ai'^nnn;^"^  ^""^^   ''•'^^      '^^^^J^  ^^^  «B  ?J^^     ^^^^^    ^5^    ^^B^    O;'  dn    jagg    op^   ?°^^   ®^    O;  AOU    pBa^sai    ajaAV    jnq     QIBSb    BJUJOI  ••-ejll     Xm     paA^s     XiiT^iaappui     snqi     liq 

mou^  10  iv^nrrf^^^  ^^•'^'  ^'''^^  ^^*  O'  ^«oiaq  .^i'T  ^^  ^"^namajrj  p^g  .  J^    s^no  -hbj)  ^^0^8  aas  jaAaa  pinon  qm.  ;bji^  sjoranj  -Bqcid  qorq^  'jjoDsa  Jim  Aq  paXBiap  s^  a  j 

eni  no  3nmrur'''^^^  ^"^^  ^"^  ^®^^l«  ^-^^^s^ai  .^'/^  f  ^iB^^^^woo  sb  paAajiaa  aoos  If  '^^  ^"^^  ^^^^  ^^'  ^^  «"  ^*  ^^^^  ^-^^^^  'pjBMaa^jB  ^nq  f  duiBo  amsoq  m  eq;  JO  .inq  eqj  moj/ 

DBajds    nnl  li^       ""  ^^^  ®^^  ^^  ^^^  jBap  o^lZ^f^T  ''''^  ^»^  ^^I^Q  SB  'sjLltrT^  ^^^-^^^S  -eil^^  B  •'^^  P-'^^^  ^^^^^y  e«  P°Jq^q  ^^'^  '  ^^^  ^   ^"^^JS  eq?  Jo  saoj  XjB^jpaj 

iJodaSnTx^     ^I^WjiiBo   HI  ouoj^   e^Bq    PUB  ^^im^       "^    ^"^  ^  ^uatu^sima  egouM  ilr^^o"^  '""^^  ^^^  °^^^  •'"^  P°^  ^^•'^H  q^uaAas  aq;  -•q  ^m)  sauaaXaqo  m  pnB  oijq  q^jAi  apij  oj 

m  no.«  ^  ^"^"^^^   suBipni   aq^    v^^o^l  '^.         ^^"^   ^^^    ^•'»'R    saBipuT^mo  ^         ^°^^^«l  '8»^^^^  ?^^?°^  ^^*  -^^^^  "^  suon^^s  X«P  euiBB  ^Bq?  )aania3B3o9  ub  pBq  i  moqM 

ui    UBIB    %l       -SHBipm    BJjatC*    am^c^ ._  ?"H  HOaajO  901  inn  it  o^, —  /\^  *       *""    ®qX    JaUljm  .«,tti  m  iir^wn  naTanrn  AJTflM  innanTiS^^j  VlUi       'XaSBfl       innnainarrr    ^TrnaaTrr     ^-^c^.... 
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aoB^d   OS       -ijaniv  aqi  Jo  japuBoiraoo  aiQB  aq?  8b  8nora 

•84a9ni}2aj  p9joioo  .»j  Xnsnf  ob  eq  o^  no  JajBi  '3niqsj9j  sobp 

SB   'sjaipios   ..oiBjjnq,,    puB    pjo  j«9p   pi^B  *S9^BnissBp  Sninras   'sjadoojj 


■«^o^B^  ^q;   ic< 


The  guns  of  the  artillery  especially  pos 


•inam    J^  ^^  ^^^  lanniBg  apna  Jno  :>Bq^  p9S89n3   q^iis   aqj  jo  ^Bq;  'duiBD   ^sbi  •9q;  SniqoBaj 
*  X9q;     pB5^^j9A9n     PUB     .ajojaa  uojpB  uj   XuBn^uaAa  pnB  'ajopq  XBp  aqj  suBipni  ani 

ind    was    neid    d9wn    only    by   Lleuten-    of    wholfe    to,;;^'''  *Aa    u!!?^Uke     *    ^^^^^ 


e   Valley  in  Modoc  county,  under  the  shadow    -n-ead  to   n.ir   rLifr.rn«o    wookI     /*" '^'''^ 

to  redeem  our  bro^:  rthrlfmn^s  TZ  l^Nevral'^t  'ita:  St'^dTth^sferi  ""^  ^^^tT'  T' 
es;   and  the  regular  and  about  eight  miles  from  the  Oregon  1  ne    j!*  "f*!'!  '^l5'^"t  /'"'""''•      !  ."}'"'  "»• 


further  on,  paising  over  a  rifle-pitted  hillock  finish. 

<'ile^'lnd'ians*'iv''!.i'v'l'V"'  "  ^l"*  ""'"^  ''°''  "'""""*''  »'"''"•  ^^  f«^  had  eWr'seen  cannon  ant  if-  and  a  small  detachment  of  my  regi-   from  «#  Datous"Td  Ohiahome."""""'""" 

trooners    Jnin     T  '^    ^''^'^^    ^^    ^"°«^  ^^"  ^'^^  command  su<  h  thousands  of  white   the  three  big  lakes  in  picturesque  Surprise  le  GhSst     Dant     Ho^tHnJ     S'  h             .f 

jacK  i'ershlng.  later  on  to  be  so  justly  1$r  colored  regiments. 

mous  as  the  able  Commander  of  the  Ameri-  So  .peace   cm-   once   moie  to   our   coun- 

can  Armies  in  France.  ^^.y;  Congresh  hastened 

On  my  return  to  the  Supply  Base,  I  juat  cu  treaties  aid   promises;    and  the  regular  ana  aoout  eight  miles  from  the  Oregon  line     f^,.*~7^7ul  T^i M  T ^^  ,"*""   '"' 

missed    meeting   Lieutenant     Casey,     wJU  regiments  were  ordered  back  to  their  former  The  only    Indians   there    were    the    Piutei'  T^  I     ,»,         f    1^  ^^   °®^''   Bridgeport 

whom  I  had  an  engagement  that  tame  day  stations  all  over  the  United  states,  leaving  against  whose  enlistment  I  duly  reported  to  ^^           .        .J^  In   California   and   spread 

to  ride  with  him  and  his  Cheyennes  (the  h«-  the  Seventh  Horse  and  our  own  First  Foot  headquarters,  as  being  unflt  for  soidlerinr  ,          ®  ^^     ^^^  dwelling  on  the 

redlfary  foea  of  the  Sioux)   to  get  a  view    behind  as  Agency  guard  for  a  while.  Shortly  P- was  soon  relieved  as  Commandinir  Offli   ;^®"*®">  »l<^Pe8  of  the  Sierras,  most  of  whom 
• -^-  ^..v.     . ...  «u  »o  v^uuimrtiiuiug  um^   belong  to  the  same  large  Shoshonean  stock 

Is  same  Indian  craze  also 

Indians  of  Southern  and 

Casey  was  that  day  fired  on  and  killed  by    stationed    at    some    God-forsaken "weVtera  the  IndIanrthere''wo"uTd"do"7oV'MW^^^^^  nlT^'^^T^''     California     to     the      Pacific 

•ome  young  Slout  Waves.  frontier  post.    Wow!     Did  the  "FlfBt  Call-  0«r  Indian  company.     Alio,  came    MtruJ  ?iffit      ^ff"*"^  ''"'  """^l  ^^"^^°  '"^^'"■' 

Back  again  at  Oelrlch.  I  found  our  two   Jo^n*^  Foot"  go  straight  up  In  the  air?  W6   tions  to  look  up  Wovoka.  the   Meslah.  Vhe  dL™«.^'^  the  coming 

mipanles    had    gone    on    to    Pine    Ridge.   ^^^^^^  «  ^^^     m  tell  the  extremely  pla-  Indian  prophet  whose  machtnatloni  or  raf!  ^^rlZT  ,  ?l  ^^%^^^^"  race   and  the  rei- 

Here   I  and   my   detachment   proceeded  to    ^'"^^    kpock  kneed    world    we    did— and    we  i«8i.  propheoiea  07  general  blah-blahmc  had    J^t^tH^L  "^®°  ^°     4  former  do- 


rom  the  hllk.of  tlie  big  hostile  camp;  but  afterward,  there  came  tons  of  the  Fir  Pt.  dire  cef  of  the  post,  and  Lieutenant  &-  alao  of  L  th!  pL  Z1 
1  was  delayW  by  \my  escort,  which  proba-  rumors  that  we  would  never  see  sunny  Call-  ours,  was  sent  up  to  take  his  place  and.  the  Plutes  Thii 
bly    thus    inaldentally    saved    my    life-a.    fornia  again,  but  were  instead  now  to  be  wander  over  the  adjacent  Stages  and  ieeU  ZfhJ^?"f  'n!u 


com 
where 


iHiiijuwmiiiuMMiitwimMMtumtmmnw^ 


FOOTHILLS 


etADfl  (AtTKLMAh 


NIGHT  IS  GOD'S  COVERLET 
OF  SOFT  EIDERDOWN, 
THROWN  GENTLY  ON  THE  EARTH 
AND  TUCKED  IN  ALL  AROUND 

BLUE,  iJOR  OUR  SLUMBER, 
EACH  STAR  IS  A  DREAM 

« 

IN  THE  PATCHWORK  OF  HEAVEN 
WITH  THREADS  OF  MOONBEAM 


Join  the  regiment  th^fa.  finding  that  Afenoy   »^  Hstraddle  of  tbe  telegraphic  wirea,  whloU  »faretime  playi^u  m  large,  lurid  and  traglci  1  '      '^  country;    and  tney  com 

♦h  h  taoaa  etate  of 'mitemem.  an  no  ono 

eould  as  yat  euesi  w^m  way  iba  cai  wm 

ioiflf  to  Jump.    Uup  rifsi  r§m,  lh§  ieventh 

Hersa  aad  a  baii^fy  ©f  ligbt  artillery  wtra 

©H  guard  at  the  Ag§a§y,  aad  w§  all  aio©d 

(and  il^pt)  UBd^f  nrffis  for  soma  vivid  dayi 

ahd  hight§,  whilst  the  war  bale  Itr^s  fiightly 

«mtered  oa  the  frosty  billg  aroudd  tbe  big 

hostile    encampment    still    throaged    with 

thousands  of  Bioug  warriiori  In  their  war- 
paint.    The  First  Foot  Was  here  and  now 

mounted   on   local  horses  6nd   did   duty  us 
mounted  Infantry,  but  I  myself  was  detailed 
as  Commander  of  one  of  the  three  mounted 
troops  of   Ogalala   Sioux   Scouts   enlisted   at 
the   Agency— some   of   them   with   the   war 
paint  still  daubed  on  their  f:?roclou8  faces. 
It  was  a  great  compliment  for  a  young  of- 
ficer only  twenty-three  years  old,  and  I  was 
naturally  as   tickled   as  a  Piute   pappoose 
with  a  bright-red  bran-new  tin  choo-choo  car 
that  when   properly   wound  up  would  run 
all  over  his  Nevada-California  wickiup.     It 
was  also  a  fine  opportunity  for  further  study    i 
of  Indian  character,  fairly  familiar  though     i 
I  already  was  with  it,  through  having  been     i 
brought  up  as  a  kid  along  with  Indians  In     : 
the  stormy  old  days  in  Texas  along  the  RIo     '• 
Grande. 

I  lived  with  my  Ogalala  Scouts,  and  a 
finer  lot  of  men  physically  I  never  saw—and 
I  have  seen  the  fighting  men  of  nearly  ev- 
ery civilized  nation  under  arms  in  the  field. 
I  shared  my  big  Sibley  tent  with  my  First 
Sergeant,  Iron  Rock,  a  grim  old  sub-chief  of 
the  Ogalala  Sioux,  and  noted  for  his  fear- 
less bravery  amidst  even  that  race  of  brave 
mea.  Also  I  took  in,  as  interpreter,  my 
trumpeter,  a  bright  young  Sioux  who  was  a 
graduate  of  Carlisle  Indian  School:  also 
my  quartermaster-sergeant,  a  tall  and  state- 
ly Sioux,  but  smiling  and  even  chatty  when    ^ „       LjriKinai 

we  were  alone  In  my  tent,  of  wintry  nighti  """"" Tniiiii iiiin ff  oh^st   Dance   craze   had   soon   spread   from 

IuI^Ha^^ f^^^^l!^^  snow  storms  and  howling   we  proceeded  to  burn  up  with  messages  to  part  m  the  late  Sioux  Indian  rumpui  herein   ^^^  P^^tes  (to  which  Wovoka  beufngedrt'o 

iervrtions  ^LLZZl^lt  ''"""*°*   '^   '^'  ^"^'^  '^^'  ^"'   ^""^  ^«^^^'  ^'  •^  ^"'   "*"'^^^^-  ''''''  "'^^^^^^^^  ^°"--«'  '^^  Bann'cU  Indians 

rlencer  Aen  tour^^^^^^  l^^^n  ""l^f   [^f  *''!.^  '''^^"  '''°°'  ^*'''^^''«  ""  ^'"''^  ^^  ^'^^      ^~  ^^'^  ^°®  ^'  ^^«  "^^^^  charming  chaps,  a  <>'  ^^'^  Hall,  Idaho,  and  thence  eastward. 

Blirrwud  Weir^Tnl  ^  ^"""^^^^    ^''^''''''^   California.     Ah,   that   was  a  wild  splendid  officer,  polished  Virginia  gentleman,  through  the  racially  related   Shoshonl  and 

Famon.    R.HVoir    nni    »..       ..    u  .  °**^^'  mates— when  that  joyous  order  came  and  a  distant  kinsman  of  mine,  so  I  waa  da*  ^^®  northern  Arapahoe  to  the  northern  Chey. 

Jolneroeneral    Mii«.  L    pT^^^^  """T   J*"^""  "*"  ""^  ^^^  ^*^''^*  plalns-thanks  large-    lighted  to  Hee  him:  and  quickly  secured  his  •»»«»'  ^^^  P^Bsed  the  Joyful  tidings  on  to 

that  Llebrated  fronM«r  L^  f       ^^'  ^""^   ^^  ^°.v''"''  California     friends,     wives    and  consent  to  accompany  him  on  his  recruiting  ^he  wild,  warlike  turbulent  western  or  Te- 

rtc  Blaht    wUh   hi.  an[«nHiH    ?"  T  '''°**°*  sweethearts.  and  also  his  other  and  secret  mission  to  l'  '^^  Sioux.      Upon  these  last  named  hearing 

hLMehaek      hi.      m«ln^«        carriage     on       1   was  sorry  to  leave  my  Ogalala  Sioux  cate  and  "pinch"  the  wily  red  mlschlef-mak-  »»>out  this  new  Indian  messlah,  Red  Cloud 

sweef'n.  musUchloT  f„fr« ,  /°"^,'^*^^'   Scout.-Ogalala  Ogalaika  they  called  ma.  er.   with  a   vlaw  to  letting   him  meditita  <tha    great   chief   of   the    Ogalala    SIoui.) 

JupS  nT,    V    ^***^1    wolf    skin    overcoat-but   awhile  on  Alcatra.'s  rocky  Islet  concerning  American  Horse.  YoungMan.Afr.ldfor.Hls 

Z  eo?ored    fHn.«!      r.^^^^^^^^  ^.?''*   Ctt"^^*'"^  ^^  ^^^^'''^^  ^»»"  *^"'    ''We  shall  the  folly  Of  trying  to   monkey  with  your  "<>"••  •««  other  Sioux  chief,  had  called 


they 
meacad   OhostPanelng     at     the     fotrero. 
amidst  tba  geatept  exeitemant. 

All  over  Boulhern  ewlifornla,  the  Indians 
wera  greatly  wrought  up;  and  when.  In  iha 
summer  ©f  l$n,  th#  Colorwd©  Rtv^r  broka 
loose  and  the  iAltoa  i^ea  burst  Into  being, 
the  IndlttHH  near  by  fif'tl  iii'PrlpHttii  Iv  to  the 
rnouflfttlns,  ftl^hfened  wt  this  speedy  and 
stttrlllftg  fulfillment  of  the  first  part  of  Wo- 
Vokft's   prophecies.     They    werr  not    quite 
fully  convinced,  yet  they  preferred  lo  take 
ho  chances;   so  they  perched  hopefully  on 
the  adjflceht  mountain   peaks  for  three  or 
four  days,  until  the  pangs  of  hunger  forced 
them  to  descend  again  to  the  lowlands,  em- 
1  bittered  by  the  despair  of  another  lopt  hope. 
West  of  Fort  Bldwell,  California,  where  I 
was  then  stationed,  the  Pitt  River  Indiana 
:    of  northeastern  California   (another  distlnc- 
':    tive  Indian   group,  differing   from   both   PI* 
I    utes  and  all  other  tribes)  still  dwelt  in  Mo- 
:    doc  county.     The  northern  bands  had  onCe 
:    suffered  In  the  past  by  slave  raids  from  the 
;    Modocs,   while   their   own   southern    groups 
later    had    terrorized    northern    Oalifornla 
during    the    sixties.      All    these    began    to 
Ghost-Dance  In  '90,  also  did  the  Mohave  In- 
dians and  the  Walapai  and  Chemehuevl  of 
Northwestern  Arizona.   In  fact,  the  immense 
area  swept  by  this  strange  Indian  doctrine 
embraced   nearly  the   whole   vast  territory 
lying  between   the   Missouri  River  and   the 
I   Pacific  Ocean  or  The  Cascades,   with  their 
::    many  dift'erent  tribes  of  red  men. 

I  had  heard,  from  my  Sioux  Scouts  In  Da- 

i    kota,   such   weird    things   about   the    Indian 

i    messiah,  Wovoka.  that  now  that  I  was  close 

;|  to    his    native    haunts    near    the    California 

;:  line,  I  was  anxious  to  both  Investigate  and 

later  meet  him— If  i  could.     No  newspaper 

I    correspondent  had  ever  seen  a  Ghost  pance, 

nor  glimpsed  this  aboriginal  prophet. 

Originating  here  in  his  native  habitat,  the 


urm.  I.;  ,t^Z  .„!.?.,.■    ^'  •?"•  ""^  •""■■  '•"■•  •""»•  *"•'  "•"'^  »»••»•  *•'•  '•<"n«'Otlc  nsur*  than  thii  prophet  of  (h.      H«M  th.y  found  •  vast  concourte  of  In 

r«/„VpTn...   .«!^^  »-.„  f,.    '.  ■  t*^  w.r.  .ngry.  to  California,  Ood't  own  eountrrt     Watch  wa.  reported  to  bo  living  near  tbe  Callfor*  «t«d  »«'»'e''  from  all  over  the  United  Sint '« • 

t?lbe.  S^wav.  hnd  ^n*Mn«'S„Ln'' 1^'  "J  °"  *;'\  "  """'"-tbl.  la.t  being  qnlta  nia  StBi.  line  below  Uk,TttL;«„dwaJ  "'her.  were  more  lnngu«ge.  tbVr.  .h.„  i 

hem  .0  h/eS  the  wise  Advice  o'lh^f^^M  '„"?'. "'.l'  "  ^^*  ?^^  "'  "'«  ^""""'»  *•'"'  '"'^  '"  "•  ''"''  '"'jittered,  and  .ecretly  '^er  heard  of  before."  .aid  Porcupine  l.?er 
war  chUf   R.d  ClouJ   .nd  JvpnM  a  iv  L  °^^       n    '^'•"'  t"' ?^'^  Preprohlbltlon  day«.        preaching  treason  to  hi.  Indian  Intlmatea.   "»"«>  «  <»«>  not  understand  any  of  them.* 

back  one;  more  to  ihe^r  formlr  iL„?„^'  ,  ^^^  ?"'  ""'""'  """  "^  ■"""""  '"  ^'"'-  """■«"  outwardly  avoiding  the  very  pre.:      "But."  he  added,  "the  me.slah  cot.ld  .peak 

er^und.  on  ^h-  ..„^      w^..     -?"   Camping  tornla  I  was  intercepted  at  the  old   Bohe-   ence  of  all   white  men.     The  War  DeparT-  «"  °f  them-he  apeak  word,  ju.t  once   but 

It  was  a  wondeTu,  ^S  lt,eu:h,'''''',^M  2'v',h''""'.h*'*;"  "  ^°"  "'*  °'*"  ^^«""«'  """"^  •"»<>  '"  ^'"f'^  ^^^  on  him,  but  cSuM  ^«  «"  "now  what  be  means,  though   we 

to  .eHhat  Tmmenle   r^.i   J^       ,*      *"'  t'    m''   "'^^I'-^^P   Of   the   general   com-  we  find  and  trap  him?     it  w...  a  nueaUoii.  don't  know  what  each  other  «ay."    This  wa. 

warrior,  cro"  the  ^'ai"  ^^7.1^,^^  IT    '  ^"l  ^P""»*«  of  California,  and  but  In  the  service,  "to  hear  Is  to  obey."  a.  t^»>y  «  marvel-a  one-tongue  that  all  that 

r»rv  nrd///^/ ^UM„  fJ^  Ti^  """T""^    '•*'°'"''   ^'"''   »"«»'   personage   In  the  Arabs  say.  and  we.  therefore,  at  once  set  ""^ny  languaged  lot  of  tribes   understood! 


mZrtlaf'ranks' their' ad vanc'/",!*'^"'  '^"'l  ^fV'^VJ'^T  °"'  ^''*""'  ''"""^'°«-    ^'"'^  ""  '»»»  «°  expedition  to  locate  and  capture    ^'*^»''-  "^  must  be  a  great  prophet' 

r  the  r    army     their    flankerrrMfnelhf   Lu,"""'!''  "."^  K""  ""  *"  ^°"  =""'''"•  ^"^  "  "  ^«^«  ''"°"'°'y  P""'""'  ""^  »»»•«       '"  the   Spring  of   "90   the   Sioux  pilgrim 
or   their    army,    their    flankers    riding    the    California,     to      there      enlist    an     Indian  complete  the  circle  of  tragic  events  inspired  chiefs  returned  to  Dakota  and  made  formal 


traveling    thousands 

.     .     .  ^  ..         «  I  J  -  —  _      —    -.—i    <;avii<;u>cuv    nuB  — •  —  --  -ast  come  to  the  base  oi 

oaca    ror    or^era  matter  of  Indian   policy.   1   hesitated— and   caused  out  West  by  that  Sioux  War  of  '90-  tl"*  mighty  snow-capped  Sierras  and  there 


braves 'gallo^ptng'S'  wv  'l?  .^.^5  i"!..!""!.  'f-.!«_^^'!?"•".  "«""-».  "»  «      ^ew    can    realize    what'  excitement   ^aa  miles,  they  had  at  last  come  to  the  base  of 


rnT"h^»^.'"ltnn.^'^';f"-/'?'!.°!    •.^..^„!;  f.r^^Y- '?!  ""y  "giment.  as  was  now  be-  by  his  fateful  prophecies.  report    that,    after   tr.vei.ng    thousands    of 
bravi 

'T^*an'hr«.?hir^nt^'!fw  -  T"  '"xT-    ^oon  I  wa.  speeding  by  rail  to  '91.  with  Its  great  headlines  in  the  news-  *onnd  a  great  prophet  who  said  he  waa  the 

.o^  Generaf  M^rh^H  /••?  '^  "^Ti  T  ^°*''  ^*'''"'*=  "'*°'=*  "'"''  *  ^^^  '"'"*"'  P'"'"^'  '^^  "t^""  »»ourly.  and  the  native  "O"  of  God.  the  Christ,  and  showing  thern 

«^^.^,     «Iln        ,.       T^%  l'^'''^^  *''*    *f"^*  '°  ^'^^^^^  °°  "o°«y  ^^^"^  Ci'lifor-  frontier    correspondents    proving    that     he  «"«  ««"«  on  his  hands  and  feet-possJbly 

Sioux     especially    after     he    Indians    were  nla;  and  from  there  140  miles  in  an  old-fa.h-  famous   Shanghai   liar  was  onlv  a  modes!  '«"'»«"'   on  for  the  occasion-and   he  told 

awed^by  the  .mposmg  military  review  held  loned  Wild  West  stage  to  Fort  Bldwell.  Cal-  whisper  In  the  dark  of  the  moon    w^en  It  ">««»  «>«t  men  on  earth  Jikd  been  so  bad 

many  Uornla.  which  waa  then  on  the  verge  of  be-  came  down  to  Inventing  Indian  uprisings. 


by   Miles  near  the  Agency  of     the 


»,  V    »  « 


''•'■^■ir-j^i 


V^i 


.  ♦  ♦  ■>  •^ 


t. 


^^  *^^%  y^-zt' 


'•  '  (ConlinutJ  on  Page  Mt^hifen) 
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-aftASio,  onos  mon  sx^p  pjo  e^n  aoj  nanom 

eqi  oj  nouB^iUAjo  jsqs.q  puB  sow  JaSuoa^e 
B  ^q  ewoqwAO  'aDBj  Sniaredsap  pue  .pai^l? 
•ep  'PBS  B  0}  peano  Jo  .a,va  em  sa  9J3  nsm 
eapaqdojd  idea  siq  jcsq  o}  pnB  'tjo  ass?? 
JB3a  PUB  jBj  moa,  pa^Doi,  Xaq,  puB  .gaq.j* 
ncipni  ,0  aoBj  e,oq.>i  aq,  jsanoms  noi.Es 
.n98  Bnopnamaj,  c  paonpood  s.jaqjojd  aqi  ,„ 
uoiiBiaA9j  pfBseaojB  eiq;  'egsi  nj  Ioasaioh 

Pies  pnq  gq  ,Bq?   painap  aq  J8»^"'.no?M 
-.Dnao  pasoddns  aq,  jo  eaeos  pa3a„B  eqj  nam 


wm 


^  -^  e>n  oaas  }gnf  peq  eq  jeqj  •nsipq, 
P9,tt»  eqt  pjoj  aq  qotq*  jo  ano  jejj*  '■aoaejj 
ojof  jnaii  os[B  9h  -XijunoD  eqj  »ao  j.^ 
psnijojjad  B(  BuiqM  Snnajjo  ejr  iniJ»  'aosQ 
Woqo  aqj  qojqAi  nj  Xbm  |Bjanaa  aq)  If  qajq^ 
(Jajnao  aqj  n|  ejg  on  qjiM)  aiDjp  »  nj  'aauBo 
poBq-ni-pqeq  Man  b  pajjBjs  obib  wjiabj, 

,-,        ,  SJIOIJ  naj  SB  itddsq  WS  xpoq 

(P9J)  XiaAa  poB  -apis  xjaAa  no  eoiss  jo 
sioi  ^^si,  ,„q  BUBipui  jnq  qjjBa  no  eno  on 
v.ml!f'  'J«a<l<lB8ip  pnoAi  pooB  PiBS  m  naqr 

P  n"or:'H    'ZTrr    '''    """   *    ""'^ 
P moAi  inn  „o!^^       *8UB(pni    aqj   nueq    jon 

•01S   PatiiB  aq,   n,      ^  "^"""^   pnB  inoqa 
OQFABX  OMora^aH)  q;'rr^  t""^"  "'"'^^"'* 
•ex   pamen  ajny   b  Inn  «  °  "°'  *"*  '""'^ 
0«U  no  ,som,B  -AaN  'CL  L^'^  «I"0JnB0 

^•■ai)  'OiSI  «ax  aq,  ,noa?,!°""!^'  P'^" 

m  jnoqs  ,Bq,  snrtes  if 


nOSajo    on,"".  ''    r-^J-saBJS   p|o  Bq,    UO   'onlT 

e^»  s?,n  ^'   "*"   ""JWII80   Ul   naas   osoq, 

il3noq„B  -BJOioD  pnB  Baz.B  bhomba  ,o  4aBBq 
Jiaq,    uioj;    nMOjq,jaAo   awos    'aaiMon    lins 
emoB  -maq,  ,o  Banpannb  ,bba  a^Llaaaqx 
eanjBu   ,o   siaAaBtu   asaq,   dn   ,„nq   Xjmoib 
psq  -jfB  nado  aq,  o,n,  Sn,aioo  no  pa„8od 
^P   XiiBnpBJS   Bnq,   Snjaq  Xq   ,Bq,   ,B,ja,Bni 
eqj  qjiAi  pajenSaadmr  jajBAi  5oq  jo  euiBajis 
_^n|,    Mou    nns    qo,qAi    jo    BniSBq    Monsqs 
doj  aq,  nr  Baogijo  i,Bms  aq,  moj,  'jqa.aq 
nj    ,aaj    it,naAi,    maq,    jo    emos    'saAtqaaq 
JO  Bn[B,nnoj  ano,s  jo  spaapnnq  ^^A  uiiaa,9 
OJB  ja,B.i»  XjaAOi  JO  iCpoq   anbsajnjoid   pntJ 
eajBi  qajqAi  jo  sajoqs  ,sa,ii  pnc  qwon  aqi 
'©^Bi  piuiBjXj  JO  XaiiBA  eq;  Snuajna  Anvm 

•pjBADSBaqjnOB    Baojp    gai    'Snrnaom    ,xaK 

•sami,  }B  inap.  ojuj  paijpn 
Xaq,  aoneqM  'jaAia  jo  o^bi  pnnojSjapnn 
OB  q„M  nonoannoo  amos  pBq  8H9m  oBonj 
Xia^n  itaoA  -pawaddB  ajojaq  psq  xam  » 
/inappns  sb  eiiqji  «  jay,  aeeddBwp  nom« 
1lsi„B0  Snnox  annqmOBaj  qsB  Jro«,q  im, 
JO  spBtxfm  JO  maq;  m  eonBjBaddB  ibuoibik) 


.-ao  ag,  SI  81 


0.  -,q  ,amis;'-.„"  u":qr^'.aqTT..o'^"' 

°^°"  p;/--'  p^  ^au)  -w  ,Bq',  L"!bjxb': 

•Kn,      ^'    "^""^    '^'"'O       ■^•""""^    »    "I    6B 
«  "l  ..PUOAi  aioqAi  aq,  mbb.,  je„Bi  aq»  joi 

ejoxSb  ^OBig  apBq  oq  'iBq  s,q  mao  Jaq,Bai 
a,3Ba  HB  aujABAi   pnB    :aso,o   aaaM  Xaq,  ^ 

Paj  eq,  snq,  pqc  <^Bq  eraoo  prnoAi  orpnn^ 

pnB  SUBipni  DBaaani  „Z  .„,  ,      Mio*  oiBjnq 
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THIRTY-FIVE  yeari  ago  the  wirbii- 
gles  were  blowing  over  the  poppy- 
flowering  sea  hills  of  California.  Fif- 
teen hundred  miles  toward  the  east  the 
dark  storm  clouds  of  the  last  Indian  War 
were  fast  gathering,  and  the  blood  of  the 
California  garrisons  of  the  Regular  Army 
was  deeply  stirring, 

In    the   distant    Dakotes,    the    great    and 
warlike  Sioux   Indian   nation,   still   able   to 
put  seren  thousand  warriors  into  the  field, 
was  muttering  In  wrath  and  making  secret 
war    medicine    In    their    far-flung    teepees. 
Racially  restless,  that  proud  and  powerful 
nation   of   grim    warriors   were,   during   the 
year   1890,   deeply   stirred   by  the   strange 
prophecies  of  Wovoka,  the  Indian  Messiah 
dwelling  in  Western  Nevada  near  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Line;  and  the  Ghost  Dancers, 
celebrating   the    prophesied    destruction    of 
the  White  Man  and  the  new  future  recru- 
deacence  of  the  Red  Race,  had  wrought  the 
wildest  emotions  of  the  Sioux  fighters  up  to 
A  dangerous  pitch. 

The  Ogalala  Sioux  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Ag- 
ency in  South  Dakota,  enraged  by  the  brok- 
en treaty  promises  of  Washington,  and  ren- 
dered desperate  also  by  hunger  arising 
from  the  late  loss  of  their  crops  and  the 
cutting  down  of  their  government  rations, 
were  aroused  to  a  point  of  frenzy  by  these 
factors  and  by  the  Ghost  Dances,  and  soon 
broke  completely  away  from  the  control 
of  their  Indian  Agent.  This  Individual  had 
80  loudly  called  for  troops  that  Washington 
at  last  barkened  to  his  wails,  whilst  the  war 
news  swept  our  country. 

Hence,  swiftly  came  to  us  here  In  Cali- 
fornia,   that    November,    marching    orders 
dispatching    us.    the    First    United    States 
lUfuntry.   to   the   war   front.       Callfornlans 
know  the  regiment  well;  it  was  a  proud  old 
regiment,  with  many  a  gallant  tradition  of 
war  service,  first  organized  after  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  from  old  Continentals;   and 
It  had  been  out  here  so  long  in  sunny  Cali- 
fornia,   stationed   from   San   Diego   to   Fort 
Oaaton  in  Trinity  county,  that  our  California 
friends  smilingly  called  us  "The  First  Cal- 
ifornia Foot."     At   thli  time,     nearly     the 
whole  regiment  was  stationed  In  garrisons 
around  San  Francisco  Harbor;  and  the  bu- 
fflo  t'ohoof  of  "Omcers'  CaU"  summoulnK  us 
to  get  our  marching  orders,  had  hardly  died 
away  befort  w©  were  hastily  packing  tents 
and  war  gear,  and  wara  under  way  with  that 
celartty  that  foreign  ofBcan  had  always  so 
admired  In  tha  regulara  of  onr  Old  Army. 

Loaded  on  a  special  train  at  the  Oakland 
Mole,  we  were  soon  speeding  eastward  ovar 
the  9  P.  and  IT.  P.  railroads,  the  War  De- 
partment granting  our  telegraphed  request 
that  our  regiment  be  sent  to  the  front,  to 
join  the  gathering  forces  of  the  Regular 
Army  that  were  already  converging  to  the 
scene  of  conflict  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  We  were  a  gay  and  joyous  lot,  in 
the  First  Foot;  we  were  quite  young— the 
rank  and  file  averaged  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age—and  so  we  sang  and  rejoiced 
exceedingly,  as  only  young  soldiers  weary 
of  garrison  routine  can,  as  we  waved  fare- 
well to  the  green  hiUs  and  smiling  valleys 


The  Last  Indian  War  Prophet 
By  The  Captain 


of  California,  and  tossed  kisses  to  the  pret- 
ty  girls  in  the  cheering  California  crowds 
that  bade  us  Godspeed.  Our  old  captains 
and  war  dogs  chuckled  deep  In  their  chests, 
and  even  our  gruff,  bluff  old  Colonel,  W.  R. 
Shafter,  popularly  known  in  Texas  and  the 
We»t  as  "Pecos  Bill."  later  the  famous 
Commanding  General  of  the  Army  of  Santi- 
ago de  Cuba  that  broke  the  power  of  Spain 
In  America,  relaxed  into  a  grim  grin  of  com- 
placency  at  the  gambols  of  his  war  cnbs. 

We  began  to  shiver  in  the  anow  belt  and 
landed,  a  few  days  later,  at  Fort  Niobrara 
In    northern   Nebraska,   Just   south   of   the 
Rosebud  Indian  Agency  of  the  ever-fretful 
Brule  Slonx.     Swift  orders  arrived  at  last, 
and  we  entrained  on  the  Elkhom  railway 
and  sped     northward     toward     Deadwood, 
South  Dakota,  detraining  finally  at  Hermosa, 
a  terror-stricken  frontier  hamlet  where  the 
few  citizens  who  had  not  fied  had  barricad- 
ed themselves  in  their  houses  or  weird  hast- 
ily devised  "bcmb-proofs." 

Restless,  wrathful,  and  excited  by  wild 
rumors,  the  whole  vast  mass  of  the  Sioux 
had  bolted  northward  from  Pine  Ridge 
Agency,  and  now  lay  in  a  great  sullen  half- 
hostile  encampment  in  that  savage,  almost 
unknown  wilderness  near  the  White  River 
called  The  Bad  Lands;  whilst  General  Nel- 
son  A.  Miles,  now  commanding  the  large 
part  of  the  whole  Regular  Army  here  assem- 
bled, hastily  threw  a  cordon  of  troops  about 
the  lowering  red  men. 

At  daybreak,  the  First  Foot  swung  out  of 
Hermosa  to  the  southwest  toward  the  Bad 
Lands,  marching  all  day  through  "a  deso- 
late  land  and  lone,"  and  finally  starting  to 
make  camp  at  sunset,  only  to  be  startled 
by  the  thunder  of  hoofs  as  Barry  of  onra— 
later  a  major-general  in^onr  army— galloped 
up    with    news   of   the   Battle   of   Wounded 
Knee  tha  day  before,  and  new  orders  for 
the    regiment   to   Immediately   march   back 
to     Hermoiia.      Bo,     all     that    long    night 
we  tramped  thither,  a  weary  way  In  truth, 
and  that  bote  nolra  of  the  soldier,  a  night 
march.    Did  you,  as    soldier    or    civilian, 
arar  march  contlnuouMly  all  day  long«and  all 
that  same  night,  at  a  faat  marching  ragl- 
meat's  gait?    Soma  goiogt     Tha  First  wai 
famona  tor  Its  pace,  too.    Marching  out  to 
California  to  our  summer  manoeuver  campi 
(Santa  Barbara.  '36;  Monterey,  *90  and  *%l\ 
and  Santa  Cruz,  '92  and  '96)  we  often  hiked 
at  a  four  mile  an  hour  gait.    Load  yourself 
down  with  a  rlfie  and  ammunition  and  an 
infantry  kit,  some  day,  and— "Try  to  do  it!" 
Well,  we  did  it,  that  night;  and  back  4nto 
Hermosa   we   wobbled   in   the   grey   morn's 
snowy  light,  to  find  General  Miles  waiting 
for  U3  with  a  special  train  that  hurried  the 
regiment  toward  Pine  Ridge,  nineteen  miles 
from    the    battlefield     of    Moundg^  ^nee, 
where  a  heavy  engagement  had  takfitt  place 
with  the  Sioux  led  by  Chief  Big  Foot. 


This  big  Indian  band  of  malcontent  Sioux, 
many  of  them  outlaws  through  blood-fenda 
In  their  own  clans  and  generally  all  around 
bad  hombres,  had  broken  away  from  .the 
Cheyenne  River  agency,  evaded  the  troops 
and  local  agent  there,  and  had  Just  avoided 
tn©    sixth    Cavalry,    but    were,    eventually 
rounded  up   on  Wounded   Knee   Creek   by 
the  Seventh  Cavalry,  whose  terrible  defeat 
by  the  Sioux  tribes— known  as  the  Custer 
Massacre—  in  the  year  1876,  is  part  of  our 
nation's  history,  and  a  scarlet  wound  in  the 
crimson  annals  of  the  regular  army  that 
haa  guarded  our  far  frontiers  for  over  a 
hundred  years.     Big  Foot's  sullen  band  of 
renegades  were  in  a  most  dangerous  mood, 
and  next  morning  when  the  Seventh  started 
to   disarm   them,   Yellow  ^Bird,   the   Indian 
medicine  man,  who  had  been  chanting  war 
songs,    suddenly    stooped    down — seized    A 
pinch  of  dust— threw  it  into  the  air— and 
the   Indians    dropped    their   robe    blankets, 
drew  guns,  and  immediately  opened  fire  om 
our  troops.  The  soldiers  promptly  replied, 
in  like  kind,  and  a  short  but  terrific  engage- 
ment took  place,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
entire  band  of  redskins  was  annihilated;  the 
Indians  losing  220  killed  and  fifty  wounded, 
whilst  the  troops  had  thirty-one  killed  and 
thirty-five  wounded  In  the  affray. 

It  was  a  terrible  and  sanguine  revenge 
that  the  Seventh  Horse  had  taken  on  the 
warlike  Sioux  for  that  red  nation's  fearfal 
•laughter  of  the  Seventh  twenty-four  years 
before.  News  of  It  was  Instantly  dispatched 
to  General  Miles.  Lieutenant  Guy  Preston 
making  a  notable  ride  of  the  nineteen  mllea 
into  Pine  Ridge  Agency  In  only  one  hour, 
his  horse  dropping  dead  under  him  at  tha 
agency'a  portals. 

The  huge  mass  of  the  Sioux,  alarmed  at 
the  cordon  of  troops  being  drawn  around 
them,  had  meanwhile  left  their  grisly  lalra 
In  the  Bad  Lands,  and  now  lay  encamped 
aouth  of  the  White  River,  whence  aome  of 
their  young  braves  now  dashod  out  against 
tha  Seventh  Horse,  but  were  beaten  off  for 
the   tltna.     They   continued    thalr   forays, 
however,  raiding  Isolated  ranches  and  at- 
tacking our  army  wagon-trains  that  wart 
bringing  up  military  supplies  and  rations 
to  tha  troops  on  our  widely  extended  cor- 
dons of  troops  now  anclrcllng  the  ho»tlles 
in  a  double  Una.    But  the  Battle  of  Wound- 
ed  Knee  had  once  and  forever  demolished 
the  superstitious  belief  of  the  duaky  fanat- 
Ics  amongst  the  Sioux  Indians  that  the  fa- 
mous fringed  Ghost  Shirts— made  mostly  of 
white  cotton,  blessed  by  their  raving  medl- 
cine  men,  and  painted  with  mystic  symbols 
—were  truly  proof  against  the  bullets  of 
the  white  man,  although  the  medicine  men 
had   assured   their  devotees   that  the  balls 
would    bounce  back  off  said  shirts  and  kill 
the    hated    white    brother    who    had    fired 
them. 


The  propheclei  of  Wovoka,  the  westertt 
Nevada   Messiah,   had  become   lneitrici»bly 
Involved  in  and  was  emotionally  expressed 
by  the  weird  and  to  the  Indian  most  awe- 
some Ghost  Dances,  in  .which  the  Indian 
medicine  men,  exerting  their  often  uncanny 
powers  of  real  hypnotism   over  the  Ghoet 
Dancers,  had  thrown  the  wildly  excited  red 
men  and  women  Into  hypnotic  trances,  dur- 
ing which  these  sUring  victims  fell  to  the 
ground  and  lay  there  as  If  dead,  sometimes 
for  hours;  only  to  finally  start  up  In  hysteri- 
cal convulsions,  with   loud  cries   that  they 
had  actually  seen  and  spoken  to  their  dead 
friends  and  relatives,  who  all  had  solemnly 
assured  them  that  the  Great  Spirit  would 
aoon  cause  the  ground  to  open  up  in  great 
Assures   that  would   swallow   up  the  white 
man,    whilst    from    other    crevices    would 
spring  up  again  on  earth  in  living  form  the 
dead  or  slain  red  warriors,  together  with 
the  vast  herds  of  buffalo  that  the  Sioux  had 
once  hunted  over  all  these  western  plains 
for  hundreds  of  glorious  years  of  red  domin- 
ion. 

Thus,   in   truth,   had    Wovoka,   the   las« 
great  Indian  prophet,  lately  spoken  to  the 
Sioux  chiefs  who,  hearing  of  his  sybilllne 
utterances,  had  visited  him  in  his  naUve 
habitat  near  the  California  Line:   this  was 
the  beginning  of  the  vicious  and  tragic  cir- 
cle that  here  at  Wounded  Knee  had  borne 
such  bloody  fruit  born  of  the  mad  ravings 
of  that  strange  character,  and  fostered  by 
the  pathetic  hopes,  the  smouldering  wrath 
and  deadly  despair  of  a  great  Indian  nation 
that  saw   itself  passing   silently   away,  la 
grief    and    hunger,    before    the    irresistible 
encroachments  upon  them  by  the  hordes  of 
the  white  man.    We  of  the  army  knew  how 
the  Indian  felt;  we  felt  the  pathos  of  his 
sad  lot;   and  thus  there  ever  was  between 
US  and  him,  who  often  were  forced  by  kis- 
met to  fight  together— there  has  always  ex- 
isted—a strange  but  strong  bond  of  deep 
sympathy.    For— the  real  Indian  was  a  real 
man;  some  of  them  like    the    Sioux    and 
northern    Cheyennes    were,    man    for   man, 
the  finest  physical  specimens  of  manhood 
and  as  good  fighting  men  as  mother  earth 
ever  nourished  on  her  broad  bosom.    Thsy 
fought  to  the  lust  man.  to  the  last  gasp  of 
that  laat  man,  at     Wounded     Knoo;     and 
though  I  have  been  In  four  wars,  I  for  one 
would  never  willingly  look  again  over  thai 
aamo  appalling  buttl«lioia— for  there  were 
aome  terrible  features  about  it  concerning 
which  an  American  military  annalist  will 
arar  heap  silent. 

Meanwhile,  tha  First  Foot  want  on  ta 
Plna  RWgo  with  Ganeral  Mllea.  two  com- 
panies being  dropped  off  at  Oelrlch— Includ- 
log  tha  one  In  which  I  was  then  a  lleuten- 
ant— to  guard  that  Acting  Base  of  Supplies 
for  the  troops  on  the  White  River  line,  and 
to  also  plug  a  gap  in  the  second  and  outer 
cordon  encircling  the  Sioux  tribes.  Here  I 
took  charge  of  an  armed  six  mule  wagon- 
train,  and  set  off  eastward,  supplying  the 
Leavenworth  Cavalry  Squadron  (with  whom 
was  Lieutenant  Casey  with  his  troop  of 
Cheyenne  Scouts;)  also,  further  on,  a  seo- 
ond  camp  fortified  by  the  Seventeenth  Foot, 


uio  '~trji»iM"'"tt  '"*  p-*^ 


>^  ii  as ^'eaTmessiah men  the  atJBBed  scara  of  the  »ui>poBe<i  cruel- 

....us  -"""S;":,":  "LTmyrilds  ot    ""iTseSns  that  about  the' year  1870,  there  Bxlon.     L*er  he  denied   that  he  had  said 

. „  '»r«»  now  back  again;   that  casiomu  ^i'pea'a°«/  '°  '  „                               ji^^j  i  ,  jjason  Valley,  Nev..  almost  on  the  this  then.                                       ,.„„„»„„ 

preuy  soon  the  earth  Would  h«in  '"  "•^'"-  "°f  J'^^^"   ^'\  "^era  while  a»  suddenly    California  State  line,  a   Piute  named  Ta-  Howevet  in  1889,  this  aforesaid  reMon 

bie  and  shake  all  over,  all  the  white  race   *''V^.''„?'3^"  7^ Appeared.  Very   likely,    vlbo,  the  son  ot  Kwijauh  (Keejow;)  Tavibo  o£  the  profhefs  produced  a  "emendoua  sen- 

b'l.ffaio  wo„m''°'"'- K ''»'*' •'^'''''°*"fr  "r^  fhos.    well,  had  some  connection  With  an  .meaning  "white  man"-in  the  allied   Sho-  sation  anwngst  the   whole  race  of  ^'^dian 

man  woX  aeaT„'"h«  h  "''•  ''"'^  ^T  ^"^  nl  Mderground    ^Ke    or    river,    whence    they    shonl  and  Comanche,    talvo.      About    that  tribes,  anil  they  flocked  from  far  and  near 

r  tLTr'tefytett'htsTropU'h^arsho^t  Sted^  ^"'0  view  at  times.                                   time,  T^.lt«  began  to  P-P^-esy  to  t.e  P.  to  see  hi-.  -VBaroVoL^TtoTs^Td" 

rt  l^^:^J^^J^1^;^ii  rn.^  ^.^-enTer/thrvaire^f  pS^S   -  ^^5  S^IS'^^^Zf.  ^^^'^T^^Sft^^r^ 

earth.    Other  wonders  had  he  worked  male-  ^LT'^^rZartZ  U  s^£\o::i:Lor   ''°^'^'^,„r  lu^'^^ZJ^Z   aforeZ  ^ILo^''^ "e  c^rda^^ow "one  C^^^^^^ 

ing  animals  talk;  things  way  off  looked  as  beehives     some    of    them    twenty    feet    In    "^^^  '^   ^^'^   *''*'    «">"'>*»*"»•    »*«[«""»«•  mourn  fpr  the  old  days  now  goue  i 

If  they  were  close;   and  waving  an  eagle   height  Vmt^eLaai^riaLs  in  the  tS  "^^^"^  '*«  '*"*  ^°°^  ^"""^  disappear,  leaving  ^o  aid  to  their  present  pleasant  deluidoBt. 

feather  over  his  hat.  he  bade  Black  (Jjyote.  g^Xw   basins    of   which   still   Sow   tiny   »"  »»«  «°  ^^^^^  l*"*  ^'«1'^"»  ""'  '""',  '°i?  other  trance-  1m  now  came  to  Wovoka- 

an    Oklahoma  Arapahoe  look  t*erel?-and  Jr*,"^,  of Tt  wSer  Segnated  wUh    he    °*  S""""  °°  ^^^^  «"^*;  """^   ^"^^   ^'^^^  ^^  e^"*  ""»  **»*  ''•°!.  'I  «f '?'  f„« 

10!  »he  latter  "saw  the  whole  world-  in  it.  JJ^S "^rb^bein " t^r g^duaSJ  d^  ^^'^  "  •"''•P^  *»  ^« V'"'"'-  .  ...  .  ^  ""T iri^^/"  H^'hi  he?  had  aj 
as  in  a  picture.  Once,  when  they  were  ,t«j  „„  ^^^i  ,„t„  t^^  ^pen  air.  had  "vlbo  also  started  a  new  band-ln-hand  hoP««,to  hi.  tlwlpesHte  father  had^ 
homeward  bound  and  very  weary  of  their  g,(,„i  built  up  these  marvels  of  nature,  dance,  in  a  circle  (with  no  fire  In  the  center)  Pwently  been  an  epUeptlc.  and  Wovolw  wm 
wayfaring  that  night,  they  had  prayed  unto  ^here  were  vast  quantities  of  them,  .ome  which  ii  the  general  way  to  which  the  Ghost  ,elf  seems  toJ«ave  had  epileptic  flUM 
him:  and  lo,  next  morntog  when  they  gj„i  fl^^j  g„„^  overthrown  from  their  Dance  with  Its  circling  whirls  Is  perforined,  times,  like  other  '^«"«'°»'  *"°*""'  "^ 
awoke,  they  found  themselves  at  a  great  dls-  ^^^^^  j  various  sizes  and  colors  although  «"  over  the  country.  He  alse  went  Into  dreamers,  both  before  and  "ter  the  time  or 
tancc  away  from  where  they  fallen  asleep  n^ostly  of  greyish  white,  and  something  like  tra,°c««.  "fr  one  of  which  he  told  the  awed  Mohammed.  ^Wovoka  Introduced  the  OT^^ 
the   night  before.  thn.«  nfifin  in  raiifornia  near  the  Oreeon   Indians  that  he  had  Just  seen  the  Great  Dance  to   all   ths  Indians   to   the   Un»««' 

Out  there,  when  first  they  met  him,  he    I'e   on  the  oV.C^rLTKuLJh^^       Spirit,  who  was  soon  coming  back  to  make    f tat...  but  did  not  sponsor  the  oh^^^^^^ 
had  coo.,  down  in  a  cloud  to  greet  them,  8pr  ngs.    Along  the  western  shore  of  this   »  n'"  earth    where  everyone  would  Uvo     h«t«»PPo««dly  invulnerable  garmw^^ 
and  had  told  them  that  the  earth  was  old  beautiful   axure   lake.   I   noticed   that  our   foever.  and  "'.^Vnonuously  happy;  and.   the  «oven  o„  o'  the  Arapahoe,  Siou^^^ 
and  worn  out.  but  he  had  come  to  renew  It.  road  crossed  a  targe  ledge  of  true  red  oobre  Tavibo  .uKgestlveiy  ""J^.d.  that  any  person  other  war  Ike  tadtans.  T'X^'^i^^i,  Sa 
He  said  that  If  soldiers  came  up  against  -veritable   "war-paint"   that   a   Sioux  or    "ho  did  not  believe  ^.^ft  he,  Tavibo.  said,  ""'f  •  o«  "«»>•  8«».  ^Jo"^^^  '"^ 

htm.  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  most  Cheyenne  would  have  gone  craxy  over.  *«»'<»  '"'^My  K^ow  lltlle-about  one  foo  might  sgaln  do  so,  tf  it  "o  «•»  out 
Of  them  and  the  rest  would  fall  down  as  If  Some  one  will  "get  next"  to  It,  some  day.  ^'f-^l  ^'f "  "'f  .^^ZJil  rtlfi  ^*  •"•"»  'o"«»*.°«'  *''•*,. ^"'T*!  T« 
they  had  no  bones  In  them.  The  prophet  j  mused,  and  wa  will  have  another  "Natural  ""•  »»«,'»  »««  «>••■  '"'"k*'"^  o  ?..-  1.^  »"'''  ^""«  '"*■  •  "tt>«  Bogllshj  how.  then. 
a»»nr«d  them  that  ha  would  send  paople  to  pmnt"  factory  started  In  these  U.8.A.  for  Bldwell.  the  year  before,  by  a  Piute  head-  oould  anyone  eiptato  the  mystery  about  tha 
hflal  them  ot  sickness  and  dlsenne  by  more-  the  adornment  of  that  national  feature  of  man;  another  headman  also  ,««o  »•'  J*"  One-Unlvorsttl-Tongue  that  the  P""*'"*  I* 
ly  touching  them;  that  Indians  that  did  not  our  back-Bast  landscape  yclept  the  Red  *"'°,i"!^  predicts!  that  «'••*  •»«^«>"''"  dians  said  that  Wovoka  spoke  and  which 
believe  In  him  would  be  turned  Into  stone    Barn.  ^oyld  destroy  the  white  race,  which  would  j^^y  ,„   understood,  although  they  could 

or  into  pieces  of  wood  that  would  be  quite      finally  reaching  the  southern  extremity   [f  '"'*•  *''^  '''« ,"■"=■"  '"  ""  '"""'^  ■""*   »»»  usually   understand  each  other .  U«. 
fcurnt  up;   also,  that  he  would  know  what  of  the  bt«  lake   we  DUt  up  for  the  night  at    *""'  ^'^PP^"  '"'  '''^P*'  ««•«•»     Close  questioning  solved  IhU  ri* 

they  were  doing  or  even  thinking,  no  matter  ?helndUn   Agency   of  ?he   Pyramid   Lake       About  1872,  the  Prophet  Tavibo  died.  leav.   die:  and  afforded  a  fresh  Illustration  of  tha 
how  far  away  they  were  from  him.  Re,ervatLn  and  met  the  Agent  who  has  to    «ng  a  «,n  named  Wovoka,  (Ptote  for  "the   .gelessnes.  and  universal  ty  of  priestly  artf 

When  the  pilgrims  related  these  wonder,  Jbarge  bit^'  this  r^ency  and'  the  sub-agency  Cutter")  then  fourteen  years  old,  who  went  flee-also,  Wovoka^s  "';«  /=«";;,°S;^^,„'^ 
to  the  Sioux,  the  greatest  excitement  had  of  Walker  River  Reservation.  There  are  <>"  "7'?«  "»  hi"  °atlve  «"»?  ^a  ley.  from  "''olf ""^ 'fXtions  of  visiting  ^ 
broken  out  amongst  them,  and  their  great  here  about  six  hundred  Plutes,  which  with  which  he  never  has  '^«°^"«^'":  r^'""'  aLn«  nreJnt  tere\^n,^  to  c^lJl 
chief  Red  Cloud-ever  a  malcontent  and  hat-  the  five  hundred  of  the  same  tribe  at  Walk-  seasonally  there  for  a  white  rancher  named  Jtans  present  were  wrenged^^^ 
er  of  the  white  man.  like  his  friend  Sitting  er  Lake,  constitute  the  largest  stogie  body  Wilson,  to  whom  Wovoka  became  quite  a^  ««•">»*  the  Prophet  were  ^'"'^^^^  tribes^ 
Bull,  the  big  medicine  man  of  the  Sioux-had  thereof,  and  are  their  tribal  headquarter,  tached.  and  ^r  whom  he  was  named  Jack  »«^ Jj^o /'"te.  next  to  th^  Thridaio 
at  once  declared  his  belief  to  the  Prophet  jn  a  sense,  although  by  far  the  greater  Wilson.  Prom  this  rather  religious  famly.  coustas  of  the  wme  ^euage^  «»«  W«f^o 
Wovoka.  Another  Sioux  delegation  was  number  of  the  Plutes-about  seven  thou-  he  Imbibed  some  English  and  some  Christ  an  Bannocks  ne«  to  the  Bann^  were  U^^^ 
sent  Off  to  the  messlah  that  Spring  of  '90:  .and  of  them-are  not  on  any  reservaUon  J-'",^-  Hejre-  "P^-^^^^-^^'-  ^^,rtog ^rorho:^r ^^^0' neT^to 
and,  on  their  return,  they  announced  that  at  all,  but  roam  over  Nevada,  eastern  and   ?:^*V,f  „,_  ®^\,„^  „v™k"5  wj"«"*t6  ^ 

Wovoka  had  prophesied  that  the  white  race  southeastern  California,  northwest  Arizona,    *"     '^"' 


noiibtleaaly  he  had  absorbed   much  of  his  the  Arapahoe  who  lived  on  the  same  reserva- 

^  .V     *  #  ♦!.  .u  neasLem  ^^^;""f"'»'  ""^;""'^-^;;  tVwa^    fTther   Tavibo's  teachings  and  supernatural  tkm  with  the  Shoehoni;  next  were  the  Chey- 

-^ould  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth  and  southwest  Utah;  subsisting  on  jackrab-    ™' Jf^^J^^^^^  deniedTt.  saying  ennea  and  Sioux,  whom  the  Arapahoe  c^ 

his    father    was    only    "a    dreamer   of   big  verse  with,  as  comparative  neighbors.    By 

dreams,"  and  had  some  magic  ways  of  work-  this  clever  arrangement,  each  tribe  heard 


next  Spring— the  Spring  ot  *91.  Small  won-  bits,  chuckwallas,  grasshoppers,  pine  nuts, 
der  that  a  warlike  and  disgruntled  race  like  corn  and  sand  grass  or  wild  millet  which 
the  Teton  Sioux  were  aroused  to  a  point  ot  they  crush  into  flour  and  make  into  mush, 
fanatic  frenzy,  immediately  began  to  Ghost-       ^^^^  wander  to  and  fro,  free  as  their  own 


Ing  wonders  at  times. 


the  prophet  speak  in  his  own  language,  as 


Howsoeverbelt,  about  1886,  Wovoka  told   Wovoka  purposely  spoke  so  low  that  only 


frrrndTelX^'idire  a^nTa^^tTy^U^  <^eser7 b^eeTes,  capping  by  springs  or  water-   J^rnTtrn  treS^  he^^hirhad  a  ^"'^;nes;=t  him  ;o^ul7h;ar  him;  ^hTy 

their  arms  might  reach.  ,^^  ,,,^  ,,  ^,,,,  ,,,,  bent-over  willow   ^^feeXugh  not^^^^^^^^  as  y«.   spoke  its  own  particular  tongue.     Quite  a 

S—  and  I  having  just  been  through  the  ^i^^^g  ^ut  from  the  nearest  creekside,  and  *    ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  "Father,"  and  they  clever  trick—that! 

ensuing  Sioux  outbreak,  were  of  course  now  ^^^^^  ^^^j^  ^t  the  top,  in  this  land  of  no  rain  alreadv  they  held  him  in  great       It  now  hardly  seemed  worth  while  for  na 

glad  to  look  up  Mr.  Prophet  in  his  native  ^^^  jj^e  gnow.  The  fire  is  In  the  middle  "  "  .ence  esneciallv  after  his  second  divine  to  go  further,  in  our  quests,  but  as  we  had 
lair.  For  our  expedition,  we  took  a  post  ^j  ^j^q  wikiup,  with  the  bare  floor  of  dirt,  -gygiation  in  1889  when  (he  told  the  In-  come  this  far  S—  and  I  decided  to  go  on  to 
buckboard  drawn  by  two  big  fast  moun-  ^^^  ^^  furniture  save  a  few  baskets  or  wov-  ^^^^^^  ^^  g^^  ^^^^  ^^^  h^  feU  asleep  at  Walker  Lake,  So  we  went  on,  next  mom- 
tain-bred  mules,  with  a  sergeant  ot  our  gar-  ^^  bowls,  as  they  sleep  on  the  ground  and  ,       -    ,  .^^^  ^^^  teiken  him  to  the   ing  to  Wadsworth,  through  the  narrow  pass 

risen  for  driver  and  guard,  and  as  Interpre-  j^^ve  no  pots  or  household  gear  ot  other  "  '  ^  , ,  ,  ^^  Wovoka  saw  all  eight  miles  from  that  town,  where  the 
ter,  a  short,  thickset,  ^^^^^^^  .^^^J^^^/,;;^^  eort  f^^e  Indians  ^ho  had  died  a  long  time  ago,  Plutes  had  in  1850  stood  off  a  mob  of  miners,- 

Indian  George,  whose  aboriginal  nature,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^.^jy  ^  primitive  lot;  yet  they  .^^  happy  and  forever  young,  and  busily  who  had  made  a  most  unprovoked  attack 
childish  nalvette  blent  with  ^ed  cunning,  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  peaceable,  and  the  men  ergaged  in  enjoying  their  favorite  sports;  upon  them;  leaving  fifty  of  the  white  men 
plus  a  rare  sense  of  humor,  an  ^Pic^rean  ^^^  ^^^^  seasonal  workers  when  the  white  ^jjat  God  had  told  them,  the  living  Indians,  dead,  although  the  Indians  had  only  bowa 
philosophy,  talkative  disposition,  and  natur-  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  p^y  for  their  services  in  the  ^^at  if  they  too  wanted  to  join  that  happy  Md  arrows  against  the  rifles  of  the  whites. 
al  acquaintance  with  the  local  Ii^dian  leg-  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  hayfield.  They  call  their  ^^^nd  beyond,  and  those  they  had  loved,  in  This  is  the  only  battle  ever  fought  by  the 
ends  and  doings,  enlivened  the  long  hours  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  Reed-Arrow  People;  them*  ^^e  Spirit  Worid  where  there  was  no  death  Plutes  as  a  whole;  generally,  they  are  whol- 
of  traveling  through  the  desolate  ^„i^f  °„    selves  of  Pyramid  and  Walker  Lakes  the   ^^  ^id-age  or  sickness  or  misery,  then  they  ly  peaceable. 

far  north-eastern  California  and  western  Agai-h-tikara— Fish-Eaters,  and  their  must  be  good— must  love  one  another— must  We  went  on  to  Reno,  staying  the  night 
Nevada.  George  afforded  S—  almost  endless  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  them,  the  Bannock  .^^  away  all  war  dances  and  habits,  and  there,  and  leaving  next  day  for  Schurz,  the 
amusement  by  his  quaint  verbiage,  appal-  j^^^j^^g^  Katso-tlkara— buffalo-eaters;  their  ^^gt  dance  the  Ghost  Dance  often,  to  Walker  Lake  agency.  Here  we  found  that 
lingly  frank  details  relating  to  hli  marriea  ^^^^^^  cousins,  the  far-distant  Comanches,  strengthen  their  hearts  and  help  hasten  the  Wovoka  had  evidently  gotten  word  ot  our 
life  with  a  couple  of  mahalas  (wives),  and  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  Katso-tikara.  miUenlum  a  bit  coming,  whilst  we  were  staying  over  a  day 

his    generally    Sancho   Panzan   attitude   to-  «*  .     .  .  ,.         .^  .  u-.       Jrr    •      T  *u  .     u  *  t.  ^  .^«ii«  fco«..«r.n^   for  the   famous  trout  fishing   in   Pyramid 

ward^  our  expedition's  efforts  to  try  to  re-       The  then  Agency  head  told  ns  that  he       We  tound  that  what  had  'ee^llj  happened  jor  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  niountains,  and 

cruit  Indians  for  a  regimental  Indian  com-   himself  had  never  seen  Wovoka.  who  al-  was  that  Wovoka  had  ^een  quite  ill,  with  a  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

Dany,  and  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  Wo-   ways  ran  away  or  kept  out  of  sight,  as  it   high  fever,   that   day  of  January   1.   1889,  ^^  ^^  ^         ^^ 

voka.  His  attitude  was  that  ot  the  way-  he  feared  to  be  arrested,  whenever  that  of-  when  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  had  occurred  *-»  «  finding' or  seeing  him,  for  it  was  like 
larer  in  Sterne's  "Sentimental  Journey."  and   flclal  had  visited  Walker  Lake.    He  thought   over  all  ttat  part  of  Nevada  and  California,    ^"^^^^^^  needle  In  a  haystack  to  track 

he  was  always  ready  to  philosophize,  rest,    Wovoka  was  quite  harmless,  and  that  the  greatly  terrifying  the  Indians,  as  eclipses   ^''^^.Z^^^'^^^^ 

or  eat-especially  the  last  two  features  o«  best  policy  was  to  ignore  him;  and  he  ad-  always  do.  for  they  believe  that  some  "  .^^^ "t  girts  about  Walker  Lake  and  Mar 
wayfaring  in  the  wilderness.  vised   against   arresting  him;    tor,  in  his  frightful  monster  is  about  to  swallow  up  the   */^f  ^X     o^f  ^^^^^^ 

T        I      •^•♦tJM^rnii  PoUfoi-nlft  wAilroTA   oplulon,  tho  wholc  thin€  would  soon  blow   gun,  and  hence  they  break  out  into  loud    ■*'°  ,  *    .^  „w  ^7  ho7  inornl/  Wnvnk* 
Leaving  Fort  Bldwell.  California,  ire  drove     p         ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  cording  to  what  we  had  ^^arned    Wovoka 

der  of  mud  geysers,  past  thousands  01  warm   ««*"  '""«'  "'«'"'  •■"  "»  iuiuw«ubo.  -^„,-j  .„,,  •.' i„ht»n<.^  wnv^vn'a  <i»iirlnni  cles,  and  to  put  the  quietus  on  his  former 

springs  and  lakelets  so  hot  that  the  local      I  did  not  contradict  him.  but  l  had  learned  »«\lf '°^.  ^,^'f 't^tS  vtilo^^  devotees;  hence,  It  was  best  to  leave  him 

ranchers    used    to    scald   tbelr   slaughtered   that  Ghost  Dances   had  been  going  on  at  P°^*'"f„i"*'e"°«  "^,'^"1',!'''^^^^^^  alone,  as  the  agent  had  advised. 

Xs  to  them,  and  along  the  fUnke  of  tne   Walker  Lake  for  the  last  three  years,  were  l-cwat tow;  for  he  ^^^^^fl  *«> '•.^"^'^  *°  ^'?  Soi^thwest  of  Walker  Lake,  we  saw  the 

Warner  Mrntains  from  whose  western  vol-  stlU  gotog  on.  and  that  vlslttog  todlan  dele-  "T"    'XJ"      J^rlwsTt Times  on  hte  red  famous  sacred  mountain  of  the  Plutes,  Ku- 

canlc  peaks  had  once  flowed  the  high  ob-   gaUons,  some  of  them  from  great  distances,  tfbove  playmg  tricks  at  "??»  »°  ^'«  /«°  ^^ngwa  (Mount  Grant.)  near  which  the  In- 

sWianTaVa  flows  that  one  now  sees  near   still  visited  Wovoka  and  jotoed  to  Ghost  ''ll^thren  on  occasU^n   to  add  to  the  magic  ^« J   *  <         ^^^^^^  ^^^             „3^^  ^^  ^^^ 

^oselSke.    Crossing  the  line  into  Nevada.  Dances  with  him  that  lasted  several  days  and  eflff./ben  ^^  \^Zf^  ^^^^""^^  ^^.^^^  Ghost  Dances.    West  of  the  lake,  the  Sierras 

«^  drove  on  through  some  of  the  most  desc  nights.    He  agreed  with  us  that  the  Ptotes  with  It    He  had  quite  a  bit  of  s  elght^f  ^^^  ^^ 

Ute   wistes  in  the  whole  wide  world;   al-   were   hardly  good   material  for  an   Indian  hand,    besides  ^^f j;„«^^'°f  „"°'l^^^^^^  gashed  and  torn  by  volcanic  flres.  but  now 

all  a"  U,  arid  deserts  with  not  even  a  weed   company  but  said  we  could  try  here  and  at  llf^^^^l^^^^'^''^'''''^^^'^''''''''^^''''''^  Lpped    with   glistening    snow    above,    and 

a  them,  black  blasted  with  volcanic  flres.   Walker  Lake  both,  to  see  it  any  of  them  perstitious  race.                                „nloaiott  great  dark  forests   on  lower  levels.     Wo. 

oisouo^  sprtogs,  and  the  general  abomlna.   wanted  to  enllst._  Most  of  the  Agency  em-  ,  J«  ^«"„^  '^-t  ^r^l'^nlefZ^t?^^^^^^^^^^  voka's    native   valley    stretched    westward. 


kali  flats 

on 

\ZZ't2'B^^^tT^ri^o^S:r^  ;^;^'!i^'^^"se7^--^ery--ci^^^i^^^e.   had  come  o«.  Wovoka  denied  that  he  called 

We^litopped  for  the  night  at  a  ranch  tound  out  something  really 

isis 
Iwhere  there  actually 


stopped  for  the  night  at  a  ran,^  '^^r.ZTtol^'SetThrsef^^^^^  Im'th"^  r  Z  maVTe'ea'rtn^very!   for  one  who  possibly  may  here  have  -seen 
^e'racfuISS*  wer  "'sot:  Stf  rbe"wUhtu?Lnot  truTra\' hu'oVn  heaa   thing  you  see.     See  what  had  men  did  to  fC.r,.W  .„  Page  TK^rtyonc) 
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future   promise.      I  have  not,  here, 
epace     to     speak     dotailedly     ot     his     GhoSt 
Dance,    nor    of    the    marvels    of    the    strange 
hypnotism     used     in     this     weird     ceremony.' 

But  the  impressions  made  on  us  who  have 

heard   the   impassioned   Ghost   Songs   were 

^^    deep;  the  Sioux  with  their  beautiful  vocalics 

••I  love  yon,  my  children; 
Ye  shall  grow  to  be  a  nation*' 

the  eloquent  and  graceful  Arapahoe  cliant{ 
of— 

"I  who  wear  the  Morning-Star  In  my  head"' 
or  the  plaintive  Piute  singing  of — 
•The  show  lies  there— roranl 
The  Milky  Way  lies  yonder— roranl!" 
— there   is  something  stirring  about  them 
all.     Theflndians  say  that  the  Milky  Way 
d    is  The  Pathway  of  The  Splriti  of  The  Dead; 
the  prairie  Indians  revere  the  Morning  Star, 
a    usually  representing  it  by  a  Maltese  Cross, 
e       There  is,  in  truth,  a  deeper  side  to  Indian 
f  character  that  few  white  men  ever  aee;  but 
h   their  longings  and  human  aspirations  are 
it   quite  keen  and  deep.    And  who  would  not 
e   have  been  touched,  during  that  strange  ex- 
citement, to  have  seen  strong  red  men  pray- 
ing aloud  with  such  Intense  fervor,  their 
rugged  faces  working  with  emotion,  as  they 
stretched  out  their  trembling  hands  toward 
the  home  of  the  Indian  Prophet,  SO  many 
hundreds   of   miles  away.  In   the  faltering 
hope  that  their  eyes  might  catch  some  faint 
sight  of  the  coming  glories  of  the  new  red 
race  favored  by  the  Great  Spirit. 

In  those  fervent  pleadings  of  those  many 
thousands  of  poor  Indians,  there  was  again 
voiced  that  universal  longing  of  all  races  of 
men  who  believe  or  have   believed  in  the 
d    coming  of  a  messiah  who  will  lift  from  their 
-    overborne  shoulders  somewhat  of  the  weary 
burdens  of  life  on  this  earth  of  ours.    When 
strong  men  pray,  even  stronger  men  may 
well  bow  the  head  in  the  respect  and  rever- 
ence all  owe  to  simple  faith,  humble  devo- 
tion to  ideals  ardently  believed  m,  and  those 
great  deep  human   longings   that   reach   to 
the  very  roots  of  all  our  hearts  and  souls. 
And,  so,  it  was  with  the  pathos  of  that  sad 
lost  hope  of  an  unfortunate  red  race  strong 
within  us,  that  we  turned  to  California,  an< 
returned  whence  we  had  come. 
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Giklen  Clark,  discoverer  of  MarlpoM  Grove  and  for  many  yejuw 
ffuardlan  of  Yoscmlte.  Mr.  Clark  alwaya  kept  a  number  of  walW«« 
SclS  leaning  against  a  sturdy  oak  near  his  cabin  In  Toftcmlto  to  give 
to  callers  who  might  be  starting  off  on  trail  hikes. 

—Photo  by  Harry  T.  Fee. 

By  HARRY  T.  PEE  ^         . 

WHILE  SPENDING  part  of  the  aummer  of  1009  In  the  Yosemlte 
valloy.  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of.  and 
be  almost  m  dally  touch  with.  Galen  Clark,  fhe  d^scoveijr  of  t^e 
Marlpoaa  Big  Treea  and  Guardian  of  the  Yosemlte  valley.  Inuring  my 
^sit^I  was  staying  at  Camp  Ahwahnee  a  name  that  was  taken  from 
the  earliest  Indian  tribe  inhabiting  the  Yosemite  valley.  The  Indians 
of  the  tribe   were   called  Ahwahnee'chees  and  the  word.   Ahwahnee, 

translated  from  the  Indian  means  "deep  and  grassy  valley. 

Gal€n  Clark    had  a    Small    cabin  ♦- 
close  to  t>#3  camp,  known  as  Ahwah 


spirit.  I  cannot  seem   to  keep  thf 
impression  in  my  heart.  . 

To  me  Nature  seems  always  klna 
and  friendly  and  smiling.  The  lofty 
mountains  speak  to  me;  the  gr-at 
boulders  are  silent,  but  they  have 
messages  which  I  understand;  and 
the  trees  and  the  flowers  and  the 
rrass  are  like  old  friends.  So  the 
golden  rod  by  the  foot-worn  path 
In  Yosemlte  Valley  answered  my 
question  with  its  nodding  plumes: 
••Galen  Clark  is  going  to  water  the 
trees  of  his  grave." 
A  Bioirrapklcal  Sketeki 

Galen  Clark  was  born  in  Dublin. 
Cheshire  county.  New  Hampshire. 
March  28,  1814.  In  the  year  1854, 
attracted  by  the  account  of  goia 
discoveries,  he  came  to  Califotnla 
and  engaged  in  mining  in  Mariposa 

In  1855  he  made  his  first  trip  into 
Yosemlte  Valley,  and  was  deeply 
Impressed  with  the  -wonder  and 
beauty  of  the  place.  He  returned 
to  Mariposa,  and  while  engaged  in 
mining  suffered  a  serious  attack  of 
lung  trouble,  brought  on  by  ex- 
posure. In  1857  he  moved  to  the 
south  fork  of  the  Merced  river  ano 
built  a  log  cabin  on  the  spot  where 
Wawona  now  stands. 
The  Discovery  of 
Mariposa  Grove 

While  on  a  hunting  trip  In  the 
summer  of  1857.  Mr.  Clark  discov- 
ered the  famous  Big  Trees  of  Mari- 
posa county.  In  the  year  1864  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  granting  to  the 
State  of  California  the  Yosemlte 
Valley  and  the  Mariposa  Grove  of 
Big  Trees.  A  commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  to  man- 
age and  govern  the  Yosemlte  Val- 
ley and  the  Big  Tree  grove.  Gnlcn 
Clark  was  Selected  as  one  of  the 
commissioners.  He  was  subse- 
quqently  appointed  "Guardian  of 
Yosemlte  Valley."  and  under  his  ad- 
ministration many  needed  improve- 
ments were  made. 

Mr.    Clark   Is   the   author   of   two 
books.    "Tho   Big  Trees   of   Califor- 
nia"   and    ''Indians    of    the    yosem- 
lte." the  former  containing  many  In- 
teresting facts  concerning  the  giant 
trees  of  this  wonderful  State,  and 
the  latter  being  the  real  history  of 
the    Indians     of     Yosemlte     Valley, 
tholr  origin,  th.»lr  life  and  customs 
and  their  many  wonderful  legends. 
Galen   Clark   died   in   IflU   at  the 
age  of  06.   and   so  strange   are  the 
mandates  of  Fats,  not  in  Yossm  u 
Valley,     as     he     had    so    earnestly 
wished,  but  at  the  homo  of  his  sis- 
ter  in   Berkeley.     His   body,    how- 
ever, lies  m  the  grave  dug  by  his 
own  hands,  at  the  foot  of  xosemlte 
falls,  in  the  valley  that  he  loved  sc 
well.     And  here  the  future  tourist 
will   read    his   epitaph.    »rayen   by 
the   hand    that    lles^  beneath,   but 
scattered  over  the  whole  world  are 
thousands  who  knew  the.  grasp  or 


tl\an       ?»  ••vr      •■••^'»        •--■»       V 

Oalen  Clark's  hand  and  the  gianc« 
of  ms  friendly  eye.  And  those  wlljj 
cherish    the    memory    of    thli    finr 
klndly  lover  of  Nature. 
Jokn  M«lr  and  Galen  Clark  . 

John  Mulr,  the  famous  natural! 
1st.  revered  by  every  lover  of  tr 
out-of-doors»  stopped  over  to  pay 
visit  to  Galen  Clark  during  my  stff 
at  Ahwahnee.  And  it  was  my  Ff>i 
fortune  to  grasp  the  hand  and  c^ 
with    that    dlstlnfc,alshed   soul,   wj 


nee,  in  laOD,  and  at  this  cabin  I 
visited  and  chatted  with  hini  almost 
daily.  Here  under  the  shadows  or 
a  giant  pine,  through  the  long  sum- 
mer days,  he  «rected  his  visitors, 
alwaya  with  the  courtesy  and  at- 
tention that  is  tne  mark  of  great 
goul>: — and  with  the  hospitahty  that 
distinguishes  the  dweller  in  tan 
Open.  No  sojourner  in  Tosemito 
Valley  counted  his  visit  complete 
until  he  had  shaken  hands  and 
chatted  with  Galen  Clark.  Those 
who  learned  to  know  him  more  In- 
tlmatelv  were  fortunate,  indeed,  tor 


sequoia  at  the  head  of  his  grave, 
and  carved  his  name,  on  a  hugo 
block  of  granite  for  his  monument. 
I  made  a  special  journey  during 
my  visit  of  that  year  to  view  this 
sight,  and  I  saw  \vlth  my  own  eyes. 
within  an  hour  after  I  nad  taike<| 
to  the  living  person  known  as  Galeri 
Clark,  a  huge  granito  bouler  with 
his  name  carved  on  the  sani^  a 
grave  partlv  scooped  out  in  the 
sand  of  Yosemlte  valley,  and  a  tiny 
Sequoia,  healthy  and  thriving  at  the 
head  of  the  grave  which  was  to  be 
the  last  resting  place  of  the  als- 
covercr  of   the  Mariposa  Big  Trees 


and  giant  walls  about  him  seemed 
reflected  in  his  heart,  and  the 
beauty  of  this  enchanted  valley 
seemed  to  linger  around  the  lifo  of 
this  gentle,  gray  old  man.  I  have 
heard  many  persons  remarjc  that 
Galen  Clark  was  rather  quiet  and 
taciturn,  and  the  thought  came  to 
me  that  time,  that  Half  Dome  and 
Sentinel  Rock  and  Glacier  were 
quiet,  and  the  deep,  broad  Merced 
river,  flowing  In  Galen  Clark  s 
back  vard,  was  quiet.  It  is  only 
the  shallow,  thoughtless  streams 
that  skim  over  the  surface  of  rockr 
and  boulders  that  are  babbling  and 
garrulous.  And  so  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  great  natures  like 
great  peaks  are  quiet,  and  that  still 
waters  run  deep. 
Many  Sought  His  Aatagrapk 

Galen  Clark  remained  for  twen- 
ty summers  In  Yosemlte  valley,  liv- 
ing In  a  humble  cabin,  enjoying  the 
wonders  of  the  open,  and  greeting 
the  tourists  and  travelers  who  made 
hla  lowly  dwelling  place  their  mec- 
ca 

On  a  rude  table  In  the  shadow  of 
the  U-eea.  just  below  Camp  Ahwah- 
nee. he  kept  pen  and  Ink.  and  a  ru- 
(ju«st  for  his  autogruph  was  never 
den-'ied.  while  leaning  against  a 
huge  oak  tree  beeido  his  rabln  was 
a  supply  of  walking  sticks,  whloh 
the  old  man  cut   and  stripped  and 


stoppt  d  at  Galen  Clark^s  cabin  and 
talked  with  him,  and  as  I  shook  his 
hand  a  shock  and  thrill  ran  through 
mv  being,  at  the  serenity— I  might 
saV  divinity— of  the  human  being 
who  could  look  so  calmly  upon  life 
and  death  as  to  build  his  v  vn  tomb 
and  attend  to  the  details  of  bis  last 
resting  place. 

Caring  for  tke  HablUmeiita 
of  His  Own  Tomb 

Galen  Clark  used  to  make  regu- 
lar trips  to  this  cemetery  to  care 
for  the  Sequoia  and  some  shrubs 
which  he  had  Planted  at  his  grave 
and  to  v.'ater  the  same. 

One  evening  upon  returning  to 
Camp  Ahwahnee  from  YosemUe  Vil- 
lage I  met  the  old  gentleman, 
somewhat  stooped  with  years  but 
with  hurrying  steps  and  Intent  face 
going  along  the  path  to  the  Yo^ 
Semite  cemetery.  So  Intent  was  ne 
upon  his  mission  that  he  did  not 
recognize  me  In  the  dusk  of  the 
evening.  As  I  turned  to  gase  after 
him  the  thought  came  into  my 
mind:  he  is  going  to  care  for  the 
trees  at  his  own  grave;  and  the 
golden  rod  that  bordered  the  pi^th 
on  which  I  atooU  seemed  to  nod  in 
the  genilo  evening  breexo  In  an- 
swer to  my  question,  "Yei.  he  ia 
going  to  care  for  the  habiliments 
of  his  tomb." 
Nature.  Always  Kind, 


the  Old   man  cui   ana   •'"»'»'«'"-*""     \iititre,  Always  Kind, 
prepared  out  of  the  goodness  or  his     «-|«„jfy  ^nd  Mniillng 

heart  for  the  use  o(  the  traveler  In     ^'lir'^ „,"*.       • 


trail   and   mountain  climbing. 
frepnred  HI"  Own  Grave 

Qalen  Clurk  had  a  passion  of  lose 
for  Yosemlte  valley,  his  one  wish 
being  fhat  he  should  die  and  be 
burled  In  the  midst  of  the  scenes  he 
loved  so  well.  So  earnest  was  ho 
In  this  regard  that  many  y<»ars  be- 
fore Ms  death  he  dug  with  his  own 
liands  his  grave  in  the  little  ceme- 
tery at  the  foot  of  Yosemlte  falls, 
planting   and   caring   for    a    young 


John  Burroughs  In  bli  *'Accept- 
Ing  the  Universe"  seems  to  carry 
through  his  entire  volume  th«i 
thought  that  Nature  is  cruel  and 
wasteful;  that  Us  law  Is  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest;  that  myriad 
numbers  of  species  In  tree  and  plant 
and  animal  life  arc  crushed  and 
trampled  upon  by  this  Inexorable 
flat:  and  that  Nature  Is  stern,  un^ 
yielding  and  implacable.  But  I 
cannot  accept  the  universe  in  that 
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6am«a  jo  pasodiuoo  sbm  uofpaiat 
Xjnf  joj   UMRjp   0£   JO  lauBO    aqx 

\  'jaqjotti  JjaiR 

jvaa  8)Bd8  ok  paaaqsn  ajdM  jnaoft 
-•^  *«JK  Jo\udjpijqD  anoj  oqx  / 
anuis  «  q)V^  pa^aaaS  aqs  uioi|^ 
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£1  Xjnf  pdui<|BaaB  ^bm  aqs  ho^/a  u\ 
ildojj  u^Bs  auiBs  9\i%  aaoM  jnaoqai 
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faith  Into  CjfUiBPirtfrr  Dr.  Spier 
obtained  valuable  data  from  the 
Klamath  Indians  of  the  northern 
TJTTT'tTef'or'TKe  state,  who  carried  the 
Sliost  dance  across  the  line. 

Dr.  Spier  has  prepared  |  map  out 
lining  the  path  take 


faith   which 
tribe  down 
as   Pleasanto 
also  was  tak 
In  tfaa  San  J 


the   new 

tribe    to 

far   Booth 

more   and 

y  some  groups 


quin  valley. 
CULT  SPREADS 

Tha  ghost  dance  cult  spread 
tbroughout  northern  California,  the 
ceremony  being  grafted  to  existing 
ritaa,  varj'ing  with  the  different 
tribes.  At  one  time,  tribal  history 
records,  the  I^axujok  Injilans,  re- 
ceived messages  that  spTrTts  of 
thousands  of  their  departed  war- 
riors were  hovering  near  Mount 
Shasta  with  war  paint  and  beating 
drdms  awaiting  a  signal  to  ex- 
terminate the  whites. 

The  dance  died  down  In  less  than 
three  years,  and  the  religious  belief 
lost  Its  hold  on  California  Indians. 
Twenty  years  later,  wlven  the  cult 
waa  revived  by  Wawoka,  a  Pyramid 
I.<ake  Indian  of  Nevada,  a  desCenaent 
of  fhe  originator  of  the  ghost 
dream,  it  spread  to  the  east. 
SIOUX    ON    WARPATH 

Stirred  by  the  dance,  the  power- 
ful Sjoux  went  on  the  warpath  for 
the  last  time  with  the  Custer  mas- 
sacre and  the  battle  of  "Wounded 
Knee  as  the  result. 

The  ceremony  of  the  revival  of 
1890  among  the  Sioux  was  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  earlier  rites 
practiced  in  California.  Arrayed  in 
war  paint,  the  braves  and  squaws 
danced  in  a  wide  circle  around  a 
pole.  As  they  approached  exhaus- 
tion many  of  them  fell  into  trances 
and,  according  to  the  Indian  belief, 
were  granted  revelations  from  the^ 
happy  hunting  grounO 
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Big  Chief, 


I 

ISZZP 


Bride  in  Oakland 


WEALTHY  INDIAN  honeymooncrs  at 
the  Hotel  Leamington  here  are  Chief  Red 
Wing  of  the  Cherokees  and  his  'bride. 
Princess  Rose  Marie,  an  Osage  beauty  from 


^  Oklahoma.  The  chief  heads  an  oil  company 
and  is  president  of  a  motion  picture  concern. 
They  were  botb  educated  at  coOege. 

— Post-Elnquircr  phoCo. 


A  pair  of  rich  Indian  honeymoon-#the  world.    He  pilots  his  own  plane.^bride  have  collegre  educ 


»rs   registered  at  the  Hotel   Leam- 

I'.igton  yesterday  in  the  persons  of 

!hief    Red    Wing    of    the    Cherokee 

lation  and  his  bride,  Princesa  llose 

[arie,  an   Oesage  beauty  of   Okla- 

loma. 

The  couple  were  married  recently 

tlie  Baker  ranch  In  the  San  Fer- 

mdo  valley. 

|The  petite  Rose  Marie,  than  whom 

)cahontas    was  'no    fairer,    is    re- 

ited    to    be   the    wealthiest    Indian 

iri   in  America.     She  benefitted  by 

(I  strikes  in  Oklahoma. 

Red   Wlffg  claims  the   distinction 

being  the  only  Indian  aviator  in 


He  declares  also  that  as  president 
of  the  Red  Wing  Picture  company, 
he  Is  the  only  Indian  movie  pro- 
ducer in  the  world.  The  Red  Wing 
company  has  produced  pictures  of 
I«ndian  life,  starring  Red  Wing  him- 
self. 

And  at  if  that  weren*t  enough,  be 
adds  that  he  is  the  only  Indian  in 
the  world  heading  an  oil  company. 
He  is  president  of  the  Ventura  Oil 
company,  operating  on  the  Rancho 
de  Norte  in  this  state. 

Both    Red    Wing    and    his 


perfect  English  and  p4-nue  the 
financial  pages  of  newspapers.  They 
make  no  mi^t^kes  in  pronounciation 
when  reading  off  the  French  dishes 
in  the  Castillian  dining  roonk  at  the 
Leanilngtcm. 

Declaring  that  he  was  drawn  here 
by  reports  of  oil  p«issibilitre&  in  the 
Livermore  valley.  Red  Wing  an- 
nounces  that  he  has  purchased  1G0 
acres  of  Livermore  land. 

Red  Wing  says  he  will  begin  drill- 
ing Immediately  in  pa 
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Diegan  Compiles  and  Publishes 
First  Book  on  Indian  Sign  Languag 


in 


iStudy  of  Ideojraphy  and  Pictography  Also  Included 
Volume  Prepared  by  William  Tomkins,  Who  Learned 
'Code  Talk'  While  Riding   Cattle  Ranges  in  Dakota. 


<!>- 


To     Williajn     Tomltins,     a     San 
Hegan.    proes   the    credit    for    com- 
•ilalion    and    publication    of   a   new 
>ook   on    "Indian   Sign   Language," 
rhlch  is  said  to  be  the  first  accur- 
Lle  exposition  of  the  language,  and 
really   the    only    authentic    boolc 
»n    the    subject   that   yet   has   been 
Ipreparpd.   and   is  tho  only  book  of 
lits  kind  in  existence.     The  book  is 
[significant  ae  a  contribution  to  the 
lextensive   studies  on  the   origin   of 
llanguage  and  la.nguages,  for  it  con- 
tains,   in    additio'n    to    a    cpniplete 
description   and    vocabulary   of   the 
sign  flangua^e,  a  «tu<iy  of  ideogra- 
phy   and   pictography  as  developed 
by   the    Indians   of   North   America 
ISOOO  voars  ago. 
(V01AT3tF:  IMPORTANT 

The  volume  is  important  In  many 
[ways,  for  it  Is  the  flret  codification 
of  a  laiigxia^e  that  is  "talked,"  not 
Ispoken,    for    it    is    silent,    and    has 
been    tiilked,    it    is    said,    by    more 
peo'ple    than    any    other    universal 
langua^re  ever  employed  or  Invent- 
|ed.     It  was  developed  and  used  by 
the    Indians    of    the    great    central 
aj^as  of  the  United  States,  Indiana 
I  of  many  tribes,  spea^ting  languages 
as    diff<»rent    a«    English    and    Chi- 
nese.     But  this  sign   language  was 
used  and  understood  by  men  of  all 
tribes.     It  is  a  logical  language,  for 
th**    Pigns    app€^ar    to    have   an    un- 
derstandable   sigrnlficance    even    to 
jPersons  not  knowing  the  language. 


The  signs  are  graphically  descrip- 
tive, and  Mr.  Tomkins  has  made 
them  in  that  volume  so  clear  and 
so    interesting   that    the   book    is   a 

temptation  to  learn  the  language. 
San  Diegans  have  heard  the  author 
lecture  on  the  subject,  and  they 
know  that  he  is  justified  in  as- 
serting that  the  sign  language  is  a 
graceful  and  a  beautiful  language. 

The  author  has  explained  in  his 
foreword  that  he  learned  the  lang- 
uage as  a  young  man  while  riding 
the  cattle  ranges  in  the  Dakota 
territory  on  the  edge  of  the  Sioux 
reservations.  lie  not  only  learned 
the  language,  but  he  studied  its 
meaning  and  its  significance,  the 
reasons  for  the  uses  of  the  signs 
and  how  they  were  developed.  He 
learned  the  spoken  language  of  the 
Dakota  Indians  and  was  able 
through  that  medium  to  l^arn  still 
more  about  the  signs  and  the 
graceful  method  of  making  the 
signs  that  causes  them  to  become 
in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  talker  a 
flow  of  conversation  as  fluent  and 
eloquent  as  an  ably  spoi^en  tongue. 

But  he  has  done  more  than  go 
just  to  the  Indians  for  the  signs 
and  the  language  it  makes.  He 
has  studied  the  results  of  the  re- 
search of  others,  has  checked  their 
material,  eliminating  all  deaf  an 
dumb  language  that  does  no 
properly    belong    with    the    India 


WILLIAM  TOMKINS 

5>Rn  IMr;^  authority  cni  the 
Anterlcan  Indian  s\gn  lan- 
guage, who  lia.s  just  \v<«ittcn 
and  pubU^h(Hl  a  b<H>k  on  the 
subjcxa,  tile  fir«t  of  its  kind  to 
be  preimred  and  <<ai(i  to  be  liie 
only  authoritative  work  on  the 
sign  lan^iage  in  existence. 
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.symbolism ,     and     has    produced    a 
book  that  is  unique  in   its  field.   ' 
KEFiATIONSHIP  KMDKNT 

The  close  relationship  between 
Ideography  and  pictography  and 
the  fiign  language  is  evident  in  the 
comparison  he  has  made  and  the 
pictographio  examples  he  has  i**'- 
produced.  This  one  is  a  language 
to  be  talked  and  understood  with- 
out sound  by  person  speaking  dif- 
ferent lang-uages.  The  pictographs 
are  a  method  of  putting  the  uni- 
versal sign  language  into  recorded 
form  so  that  it  may  be  read  by 
one  speaking  a  different  language. 

The  interesting  feature  of  Tom- 
in.s'  volume,  ho'wever,  is  that  while 
it  will  have  a  special  appeal  to  the 
sdentl.st,  the  student  of  the  his- 
tory of  language,  it  is  exactly  as 
interesting  to  non-scientific  per- 
.sons.  Boy  Scouts  will  find  it  fas- 
cinating. Men  who  go  hunting  may 
find  it  as  valuable  as  it  ts  interest- 
ing, for  the  signs  are  visible  farther 
than  tho  voice  can  carry  and  may 
be  used  when  silence  is  desired. 
While  it  does  not  pretend  In  any 
way  to  be  for  the  use  of  deaf 
mutes,  these  unfortunate  persotis 
may  find  in  the  book  material  of 
great  v-alue.  And  anyone  who  ever 
has  heard  Tomkins  speak  on  the 
sign  language  and  on  plct08i-ai)hy. 
will  want  to  own  a  copy  of  the 
book  if  for  no  other  re^on  than  X(> 
refresh  his  or  her  ^fj^nvy  of  t 
Interesting  things  Jronik ins  t 
and  the  signs  wiyi^  he  has  illus- 
trated. 
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COOKS  FOR  tTEN  DESPITE  101  lYEARS 
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Life  at  1  or  is  a  busy  work-a-day  affair  for  MRS.  CORNELIA 

>RE.VS.  ^itg^  Indian  woman.     §he  starts  Kcr  day  at  5  o'clock  each 

m<mm%,  and  takes  a  cold  bath,  no  raattcr  what  the  temperature.     She 

doesn't  permit  herself  to  be  sick — illness  is  for  lazy, folk,  she  holds. 

Slie  doe?  the  cooking  and  housework  for  her  family  of    10.   which 


includes  six.  orphans  her  daughter  has  taken  m  to  care  for.  And  when 
she-  rests,  she  enjoys  a  quiet  smoke.  She'a  been  poffing  c\'er  since  the 
days  when  she  was  a  girl  in  Mexico  City.  At  left  she  is  shown  cooking 
the  family  breakfast.  In  the  center  she  is  depicted  telling  a  story  to 
(left  toriRht)  JOE  and  MARY  ARMENTA.  twins;  RUDOLF 


and  GLORIA  ARMENTA.  and  her  grao^aifeHt^. 
ARELLANO.  The  Armenia  children  are  part  of;  tho  o 
for  which  she  helps  zd.xt.-^TRlBUNE  phoio._     .  ^ 
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Oakland  Woman,  101,  StUll 
Cooks,  Smokes,  Heads  Home] 


The  fiead  of  tlia  famfly  Is  Mra. 
Cornelia  Keys,  who  Is  101  years  old. 

And  the  phrase  "head  of  the 
family"  means  just  what  It  Implies, 
at  the  Reya  home,  1548  Seventh 
filreet* 

She's  first  up  In  the  momlngr, 
rising  at  B  o'clock  and  taking  a 
cold  bath  before  starting  breakfast 
for  the  rest  of  her  brood,  which  In- 
cludes her  daughter  and  son-in-law, 
Josephine  and  Albert  Arellano, 
their  daughter  Teresa,  14,  an.d,pjx 
orphans  whom  the  fanilly  ha^ 
taken  under  its  wing. 

Mrs.  Keys  is  a  pure-blooded 
Aztec  Indian,  of  a  race  whose 
civilization  ago  excelled  in  magnl- 
ficance  anything  known  In  the 
Europe  of  that  time. 

As  a  child  of  seven  she  wondered 
at  the  strange  radiance  shed  at 
night  by  Halley's  comet  when  It 
swept  through  the  heavens  in  1835. 

As  a  young  matron  she  curtsied 
before  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
and  his  bride,  Charlotte  of  Belgium, 
and  was  their  hostess  during  the 
first  night  they  apent  on  Mexico 
Foil  in  1864,  at  the  beginning  of^the 
ill-fated  French  occupation  of  Mex- 
ico. 

One  of  her  relatives  was  Benito 
Juarez,  twice  president  of  Mexico 
and  often  hailed  as  the  savior  of 
his  country. 

SHE  STTLIj  cooks 

All  these  years  and  events  lie 
lightly  upon  the  shoulders  of  Mrs. 
Reys.  She  curtsies  Just  as  grace- 
fully now  as  In  the  days  of  Maxmll- 
lan.  And  she  can  cook  just  as  good 
a  stew  for  her  real  and  adopted 
grandchildren  as  she  did  In  the 
days  when  she  pounded  tortillas  in 
old   Mexico. 

Most  very  old  people  have  re- 
cipes for  long  life  and  health,  and 
Mrs.  Reya  has  her's. 

"Bed  Is  for  lazy  folk,  and  the 
lazy  ones  are  usually  the  most  del- 
icate." she  says.  "I  have  a  pain 
sometimes,  but  I  do  not  go  to  bed. 
I  do  not  call  the  doctor.  I  work, 
and  put  my  faith  In  Jesus." 

There's  another  ingredient  In 
Mrs.  Reys*  recipe.  It's  tobacco. 
Good    cigarettes,      preferably,      but 

Tiy  kind  will  do.     But  she  started 

.^cnoklng   before     the      present-day 

flappers'  grandmothers  were  bom. 

One  of  her  greatest  pleasures  Is 

to  gather  the  seven  children  around 


her  and  ten  tham  abont  tfi%  thna 
when  ahe  first  aaw  Halley's  comet, 
— that  heavenly  "express  train" 
which  makes  Ita  appearance  once 
every  75  years.  She  has  aeen  it 
twice,  the  second  time  belnir  to 
1910. 

•*The  people  !h  Mexico  wer»  very 
Ignorant  when  I  was  a  girl,"  sha 
says  in  Spanish,  which  besides  the 
Aztec  of  her  ancestors.  Is  the  4>nly 
language  she  command5».  "When 
thiB,xoi»e^,>caflMi  they -thought  it 
\^iA  the  end  of  the  worlds-  There 
was  no  money  then,  only  bara  of 
gold  and  Silver.  Those  who  were 
rich  hid  their  money  in  deep  wells, 
and  lived  underground  as  much  as 
possible  iTntll  the  great  light  had 
vanished."  * 

SIX  ORPHANS  IX  FAMTIiT 
Her  audltnce  consists  of  her' 
daughter  and  granddaughter,  and 
the  six  orphans,  who  were  taken 
in  by  Mra. .  Arellano  when  their 
parents  died  recently  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  are  Helen  Armenta,  11. 
and  her  IHtle  sisters  and  brothers, 
Joe  and  Mary,  the  twins,  7,  Ru- 
dolph. 6.  Gloria,  4.  and  Pete,  3. 

Mrs.  Reys*  husband,  one  of  the 
early  Spanish  colonists,  died  many 
years  ago.  For  the  past  20  years 
she  and  her  daughter's  family  have 
resided  in  California,  and  for  14 
years  of  that  time  Mrs.  Arellano 
was  an  employee  of  the  probation 
department  of  Los  Angeles. 

It  was  her  years  of  axperlerr'- 
In  this  work  which  prompted  Mrs. 
Arellano  to  take  in  the  six  children 
of  a  friend  when  they  become 
homeless.  Although  her  husband 
earns  but  $4.12  per  day  as  a  South- 
ern Pacific  employee,  she  found 
room  in  her  home  for  them. 

"We  get  along,"  she  saya. 
"Mother  helpa  and  bosses,  and  we 
manage  to  find  enough  to  eat.  and 
pay  our  rent.  I  wouldn't  think 
much  of  mvself  if  I  couldn't  be  that 
charitable."  ,      ^^_^ 

Mrs.  Reys  was  bom  m  Mexico 
City  September  16,  1828.  Recently 
there  was  aome  question  about  her 
age,  and  she  di.«covered  to  her  dis- 
may that  she  had  lost  her  birth 
certificate.  But  she  recalled  tha 
the  facts  set  forth  thereon  w 
taken  down  by  Immlgatlon  officials 
at  El  Paso  when  she  entered  this 
country,  and  so  offers  proof  to  aU 
who  doubt. 
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The  Cherokee  Version 
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■y   ILMO   aCOTT  WATION 

MMH^M  fivprntTA  Ami'flciiB  UAuatly  thinks 
I  ■  I  of  on©  of  tho««  chief*  who  won 
I  I  fame  by  thdr  warlike  deeds  nnd 
I  I  the  unBUccpMsful  wars  which  they 
I  I  waged  against  the  conquering  whlt« 
I  A  M  man— King    Philip    of    the    Warn- 

\^^  panoags,   Pontlad   of  the  Ottawas, 

I  J  Tecumseh  of  the  Shawnees,  Hlack 

Hawk  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Osce- 
ola of  the  Semlnoles,  Chief  Joseph  of  the  Ness 
Perces  and  Red  Cloud  and  Sitting  Bull  of  the 
Sioux.  Brave  as  these  men  were  and  deserving 
of  honor  though  they  may  be,  for  being  patriots 
who  fought  In  defense  of  what  they  considered 
right,  there  is  another— a  man  of  peace  Instead 
of  war — who  seems  destined  to  be  remembered 
longer  than  any  of  the  others.  He  was  Sequoyah 
of  the  Cherokees. 

For  It  was  Sequoyah  who  invented  an  alphabet 
and  taught  his  people  to  "write  talk  on  paper 
80  that  talk  stayed  and  remembered  itself"  and 
who  won  for  himself  the  title  of  "the  Cadmus 
of  the  Cherokees."  His  statue  stands  in  Stat- 
uary hall  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  the  gift 
of  the  state  of  Oklahoma  as  the  symbol  of  one 
of  its  two  greatest  men.  Out  on  the  Pacific 
coast  there  is  an  even  greater  memorial  to  Se- 
quoyah, There  great  trees  tower  to  the  heavens — 
gome  of  them  more  than  300  feet  high.  They 
are  the  oldest  living  things  In  the  world,  their 
ages  being  estimated  at  from  2,000  to  4,000 
years.  The  picture  above  indicates  the  size  of 
these  giants.  Its  girth  is  84  feet.  These  trees 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  Sequoyah,  for  the  two 
gpecles  "Sequoia  sempervlrens"  the  red  wood  of 
the  timber  trade,  and  "Sequoia  gigantla,"  the 
big  or  mammoth  tree,  were  given  their  scientific 
names?  in  honor  of  the  Cherokee  Indian. 

Now  a  new  honor  is  proposed  for  Sequoyah 
and  his  name  is  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  shadow 
of  the  high  Smoky  mountains  where  his  people 
lived.  If  a  recent  proposal  to  the  board  of 
geographic  names  of  Washington  by  the  Inter- 
>-tnto  no!nonclf\tiire  <'omtTi!88ton  of  North  Taro- 
llnu  and  Tennosaoe  is  aeceptod.  the  peak  Just 
BouthweMt  of  Old  Black,  stnn«llng  more  than 
«.000  feet  above  sou  level,  will  be  known  as 
Mount  Soquoyuli. 

For  a  long  time  there  has  been  con«ldernhle 
myMtcry  about  th*»  early  hlntory  of  Sequoyah,  the 
inaU«»r  of  Iho  riuToUr..  ulpluibi'f.  But  a  r»nM»nfly 
<|1n.ov(»r<Ml  miiiniMcrli»l  In  llu«  foIloctlonH  of  the 
NVwbi'rry  llbniry  In  ChhMigo  wrlllun  by  .lohn 
Howard  IMilnr.  Iho  author  of  "llomr,  Hwm»t 
Hnrne."  huH  done  iiuuh  to  <'l»'ur  up  the  n».vnh»ry. 
'I'hU  vnluiibb'  r<Tor<l  wan  dlctat«Ml  to  Palno  by 
Major  I.owry,  a  couhIm  of  HoMUoynh,  In  Iho 
l>r('««<Mic<*  of  niMiiy  ChcrokiM}  rlil(*fM  and  n«latlves 
tn  tho  rnbln  of  lli#»  prliKlpal  t'hief  at  tt  council 
<if  the  nation  at  Kchoia  In  October,  18an.  The 
I'alne  inanuwrrlpt  provon  that  Sequoyah  was  not 
a  full-blood  Indian  but  a  half  briMnl.  \W  was 
the  Hon  of  a  white  man,  Nathaniel  Hint,  who  had 
hern  a  trader  among  the  ('lieroki'os  and  later 
wa«  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Indian  allies  who 
fought  with  Washington  In  the  French  and  In- 
dian war.  His  mother  was  a  full-blood  Chero- 
kee woman  of  the  Paint  clan. 

Af  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  Colonel 
Gist  seems  to  have  deserted  his  Indian  wife 
and  son  and  returned  to  his  own  people  in  Vir- 
ginia. One  authority  says  that  this  took  place 
before  Sequoyah  was  born  and  that  his  mother 
Mimed   the  boy   George  Gist,  after   hit  father. 


though  he  had  deserted  her.     Sequoyah  Is  the 
Cherokee  version  of  that  name. 

Very  early  he  developed  artistic  ability,  prob- 
ably an  Inheritance  from  some  ancestor  In  the 
paternal  llnf.  He  turned  bis  artutlc  ability  to 
making  artHos  of  •liver  which  wero  In  much 
demand  amohif  tho  Cherokee  braves-^bracelets, 
•♦nose  hobs,'*  gorgets  and  chains.  Unfortunately 
ibf  hlra  his  shop  becamt  a  popular  loftflng  plftct 
and  hli  frll^nds  began  bringing  liquor  to  hira. 
\U  mm  d§v©lopi»d  it  tasto  for  the  whit©  rean'i 
flrewftttr  and  wi^i  rapidly  sueeumblng  to  Its  In- 
fluence when  hrTain©  In  contact  with  a  whltt 

\  »ttn.  ©ither  a  trador  or  a  nilsslonapy,  who  r©i- 
eued  him  from  tils  drunken  habits,  and  converted 
him  to  Christianity.  ^^  ^^  ^ 

It  was  by  a  chance  coftversatloo  tn  1809  that 
8«iuoyah  was  led  to  reflect  upon  the  ability  of 
the  white  man  to  communicate  thought  by  means 
of  writing.  The  general  theory  with  many  In- 
dians was  that  the  written  speech  of  the  white 
man  was  one  of  the  mysterious  gifts  of  the 
great  spirit.  Sequoyah  boldly  avowed  it  to  be 
merely  an  art  and  that  he  could  himself  Invent  a 
written  language  for  the  Cherokees.  By  a 
hunting  accident,  which  had  crippled  him,  he 
was  afforded  more  leisure  for  study. 

The  prevalent  Idea  among  the  Cherokees 
was  that  the  wrUten  page  actually  talked  to  the 
white  man;  for  this  reason  they  called  It  the 
"talking  leaf."  Sequoyah,  noticing  the  strange 
cabalistic  marks,  conceived  the  idea  that  each 
one  represented  a  word ;  but  upon  getting  a  book 
and  counting  the  different  marks  thereon  he 
soon  saw  that  their  number  was  Inadequate  to 
the  expression  of  a  language.  In  1809  his  medi- 
tation culminated  in  the  idea  that  probably  each 
maiTi  'meant  a  sound. 

To  test  this  he  scratched  with  his  knife  on  a 
stone  O,  calling  it  wa;  and  B,  which  he  called 
ku.  This  demonstrated  to  him  the  probable 
feasibility  of  his  idea;  as  by  these  two  marks, 

.    and  the^'aonnds  that  he  applied,  he  represented 
the  woi^d  WJi-ku,  which  is  the  Cherokee  name, 
of  cow,      hi  the  same  time  he  scratched  out 
three  q0er  figures  to  which  he  gave  the  sequent 

'  sounds  of  tsa,  qui.  11,  this  being  the  Cherokee 

for  horse. 

Having  thoroughly  tested  his  discovery,  he 
lext  proceeded  to  formulate  a  symbol  for  each 
syllable.  :  For  this  purpose  he  made  nse  of  a 
number  of  characters  which  he  found  in  an  old 
English  spelling  book,  picking  out  capitals, 
lower  case.  Italics  and  figures  and  placing  them 
right  side  up  and  upside  down,  without  any 
idea  of  their  sound  or  slgDlflcance. 

Hatiflff  thufl  mftf*#  wie  of  some  85  ready-made 
characters,  to  which  must  be  added  a  dozen  or 
more  produced  by  a  modlfleatlon  of  the  same 
originals,  he  designed  from  his  own  imagination 
as  many  more  as  was  necessary  to  his  purpose, 
making  85  In  all. 

There  were  three  dialettg  of  the  Cherokee 
language,  the  eastern  (lower),  middle  and  west- 
ern (upper).  The  eastern  and  middle  dialects 
were  about  the  same  oxerptlng  for  the  change 
of  I  or  r  nnd  the  erdlre  uhMenet^  of  the.  labial 
from  the  enKtern  dliileet.  The  weKtorn  differs 
consldenibly  from  the  others,  particularly  In 
the  greater  fre(|uency  of  the  liquid  I  an«l  the 
xofienliig  of  th<»  gutlural  g.  the  changes  tending 
to  render  It  the  tnost  muwleal  of  all  the  Cherokee 
dIaleetN.  It  In  nUo  the  standard  literary  dialect 
and  the  one  sfioken  by  mcmt  of  those  now  con- 
stituting the  (Mierokee  nation  In  the  West. 

It  was  the  only  nli>habet  In  the  whole  world 
to  be  finished  by  one  man,  and  was  so  com- 
plete tliat  anyone  understanding  the  Cherokee 
language  could,  upon  learning  the  8r>  characters 
of  the  alphabet,  read  and  write  correctl.v. 
•  DespUe  some  opposition,  the  alphabet  was  soon 
recognized  as  an  Invaluable  Invention  for  the 
elevation  of  the  tribe  and  within  a  few  months 
thousands  of  hitherto  Illiterate  Cherokees  were 
able  to  read  and  write  their  own  language. 

In  1822  Sequoyah  visited  the  West  to  intro- 
duce the  new  learning  among  those  of  his  tribe 


THE  CHEROKEE  ALPHABET 
Below    are    flvea,    by    Bumber,    the    Englith 
•quivalentt   of   the   iymboli    in   tbo   Cherokee 
•Iphabet  thown  above  1 
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a  HA 
4  Uk 
•  MA 


aa  TLB 
14  Tai 


•  ffA,  HNA,  NAH  M  Y? 
?  QUA 

10  dCAiTLA 
t1  TSA 

la  WA 

la  YA 

"  f- 
la  OB 

ia  Ml 

17  LB 

l«  •*■! 

11  NB 

■0  QUC 
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aa 

aa  bl  Mi  Ti 


48  HO 
48  LO 

44  MO 

4f  ao 

48  DO_ 
48  TLO 
80  TSO 

«  ?o 

aa  HU 
aa  LU. 

87  MU 

aa  NU 


88  QUU 

80  VU 

81  DU 

78  NV.. 


who  had  emigrated  to  the  Arkansaa.  \i  was  at 
once  taken  up  through  the.  Influence  of  Takatoka 
(Da-gata'ga),  a  great  chief  who  had  previously 
opposed  every  effort  of  t^e  missionaries  to  Intro- 
duce their  own  schools  and  religion.  The  next 
year,  1823,  Sequoyah  took  up  his  permanent 
home  with  the  western  land,  never  afterward 
returning  to  his  eastern  kinsmen. 

The  first  Bible  translation  into  the  Cherokee 
language  was  a  portion  of  St.  John's  gospel 
made  by.  Atsi  or  John  Arch,  a  young  native 
convert,  in  the  fall  of  1824.  using  the  alphabet 
In  September,  1825,  David  Brown,  a  prominent 
half-breed  preacher,  completed  a  translation 
of  t'he  New  Testament  in  the  alphabet,  the 
work  being  handed  about  in  manuscript  as 
there  were  as  yet  no  types  cast  in  the  Sequoyah 
character. 

In  1827  the  Cherokee  council  resolved  to  es- 
tablish a  national  paper  in  the  Cherokee  lan- 
guage and  characters,  tjrpes  for  that  purpose 
were  cast  in  Boston  under  the  supervision  of 
the  noted  missionary,  Worcester,  of  the  Amer- 
ican  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  mis- 
sions. Early  the  next  year  the  press  and  types 
arrived  at  New  Echota  and  the  first  number 
of  the  new  paper,  Tsa-lago  Tsu'lehlsanun'hl,  the 
Cherokee  Phoenix,  printed  in  both  languages,  ap- 
peared on  February  21.  1828. 

After  a  precarious  existence  of  about  six  years 
the  Phoenix  was  suspended  owing  to  the  hostile 
action  of  the  Georgin  authoriaes.  Its  successor, 
after  the  removal  of  the  Cherokees  to  the  West, 
was  the  Cherokee  Advocate,  of  which  the  first 
number  appeared  at  Tahlequab,  L  T.,  in  1844. 

In  1840  the  Cherokees  all  moved  West  and 
reuniting  with  the  Old  Settlers,  aa  the  Arkan- 
saa band  was  called,  the  nation  was  reorganized 
aid  Tahlequah  waa  deaignated  aa  the  seat  of 
gDvernment,  MWng  Its  name  trom  the  old 
Cherokee  town  of  Tallkwa,  or  Telllco.  in  Ten- 
nessee. In  this  reorganization  Se<iuoyah  played 
a  prominent  part,  but  other  things  were  In  his 
mind.  Uppermost,  was  the  Idea  of  inventing  a 
universal  Indian  alphabet. 

There  was  an  old  tradition  of  a  lost  band  of 
Cherokees  who  were  believed  to  be  somewhere 
In  the  far  Southwest.  In  the  hope  of  verify- 
ing this  tradition  and  restoring  hlM  lust  kins- 
men to  their  tribe,  Kwjuoyah  set  out  in  IHIH 
wllh  his  son  and  another  eotn|>anlon. 

Somewhere  near  the  village  of  Han  Fernando, 
Mexleo,  their  ponies  were  either  stf>len  or  wan- 
dered away  and  the  old  man  went  out  alone  to 
find  them.  When  his  companions  went  otit  to 
see  what  had  become  of  Heijuoyah,  they  f»)und 
him  dead.  Ills  body  was  wrapped  up  wllh  sueh 
of  his  writings  as  he  had  with  him  and  with 
other  mementos  of  his  great  life  he  had  along 
with  him,  as  Is  the  Indian  custom.  They  put 
the  body  on  a  shelf  in  a  small  cave  where  noth- 
ing could  disturb  It.  They  iftild  they  marked 
the  place  so  they  could  find  it,  but  the  men 
sent  on  from  Indian  Territory  to  bring  the  body 
home  failed  to  find  the  place. 

So  an  unmarked  grave  In  Old  Mexico  holds 
the  dust  of  one  of  the  greatest  Indians  who  ever 
lived— Sequoyah,  the  "Cherokee  Cadmus,"  who 
gave  his  people  a  written  language. 

(®  bjr  WMttrn  Ntwtpeper  Union.) 
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preaching  daylight  will  perpetually 
pay  tribute  to  the  warrior  who 
fought  under  Chief  Crazy  Snake  in 
the  Peach  Tree  Rebellion  in  Indian 
Territory,  now  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
when  the  Creek  tribe  waged  war 
over  the  confiscation  of  their  lands 
by  the  white  man. 

KNOWN  TO  MOTORISTS 

Barnett.  self-appointed  traffic  offi- 
cer at  the  busy  intersection  at  Ross- 
more  avenue  and  Wilshire  Boule- 
vard, was  known  to  thousands  of 
motorists.  Always  dressed  in  the 
height  of  unobtrusive  fashion,  the 
genial  Indian  would  stand  on  the 
j  street  comer  opposite  his  beautiful 
!  home. 

I  Although  he  wore  a  perpetual 
I  smile  on  his  wrinkled  face,  deeply 
;  tanned  by  the  wind  and  sun,  Bar- 
nett never  became  chummy  with 
anyone.  He  did,  though,  smile  to 
one  and  all.  When  accosted  by  a 
person  seeking  to  engage  in  conver- 
sation, Barnett  would  grin  and 
quickly  mow  away. 

He  invariably  smoked  long,  black 
cigars  and  occasionally  when  tired 
from  his  vigil  of  safety  over  the 
welfare  of  trafBo  regulations,  would 
sit  down  on  a  bench  and  his  friend- 
ly smile  would  disappear  Into  an 
§Jipf«Miou  of  thoughtfulness. 
HI  I^OVKO   rONIKN 

Fre<luttiUy  hs  would  ateeiu  mm 
Mil  for  dayi  %%  »  iimt,  and  ai 
foltowmi  (ho  diotatM  of  hli  lov 
onoi  «l)o  had  proootdod  him  to  ... 
"happy  huntlnt  froundi/'  (ht  rlo 
U^diaa  would  vliit  hit  ranoh     laf 
Olldwatof  OanyoA  to  bo  with  nu 
ponlefl. 

To  people  who  hsd  met  him,  Bar- 
nttt  appeared  Co  be  disinterested  ifl 
•yerythlnf  save  his  ponies.  His  love 
and  knowledge  of  horse  flesh  was 
born  with  him. 

His  love  of  horse  flesh  was  the 
only  tie  that  bound  him  to  the 
world  he  had  deserted  when  riches 
came  to  him  and  a  white  wife 
brought  him  to  Southern  Calllomia. 

Barnett  was  born  hear  Port  Gib- 
son, Okla..  of  full-blooded  Creek 
parents.  Once,  during  a  court  ap- 
pearance In  connection  with  the 
government's  suit  to  annual  his 
!  marriage,  he  said  he  remembered  a 
"big  battle"  in  the  Arkansas  Moun- 
tains in  Civil  War  days.  It  was 
estimated,  however,  that  he  was  93 
years  of  age. 

RAGS  TO  RICHES 

When  the  government  divided  the 
Indian  lands  of  Oklahoma  among 
members  of  the  Creek  tribe,  Bar- 
nett was  allotted  160  acres  near 
Henryetta.  Here  he  built  a  two-room 
shack  and  lived  in  rags.  In  1912  oil 
was  discovered  on  his  land  and  the 
government  declared  him  to  be  men- 
tally incompetent  to  lease  it.  A 
guardian  was  appointed  and  his 
land  leased  to  an  oil  company. 

Mrs.  Anna  Laura  Lowe,  the  gov- 
ernment contends,  made  his  ac- 
quaUitance  In  January,  1920,  and 
after  failing  m  two  ^attempts 
marry  him  in  Oklahoma,  hired 
taxicab  and  took  him  to 
ofleyvllle,  Kan.,  where  a  marriage 
eremony  was  performed.  February 
3,  1920.  Mrs.  Barnett  then  took 
im  to  Neosho,  Mo.,  where  a  second 
remony  was  performed  sevwal 
ays  later. 

Two  years  later  Barnett,  who  was 
able  to  read  or  write,  gave  away 
1,100,000  with  a  thumbprint,  $650,- 
0  to  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Ission  Society  for  the  endowment 
lof  Indian  schools  in  Oklahoma  and 
Ian  equal  sum  to  his  wife.  These 
gifts  were  declared  null  and  void 
by  United  States  District  Judge 
Knox  of  New  York  in  August,  1927. 
who  ordered  Barnett's  funds  and 
property  turned  over  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

TO  LOS  /iNGELES  IN  192S 

Barnett  and  his  wife  came  to  Los 
Angeles  in  May.  1923,  living  flr^tt  in 
Brentwood,  then  building  a  pala- 
tial home  At  Wilshire  Boulevard 
and  Rossmore  avenue. 

It  was  whP-f  Barnett  was  "direct- 
ing" traffic,  that  he  was  taken  by 
a  deputy  United  States  marshal,  on 
Augui^t  20.  1926.  to  Muskogee.  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  for  court  and 
Senate  hearings. 

At  that  time  Charles  H.  Burke, 
former  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, testified  Barnett  had  an  In- 
oome  of  $67,000  a  year  and  had 
$500,000  In  cash  and  securities.  Bar- 
nett's Income  at  the  time  of  his 
drnth   wa.*i  $2500  a  month. 

On  March  31.  last,  United  States 
District  Judge  James  declared  Bar- 
rett mentally  Incompetent,  his  mar- 
riage invalid  and  ruled  that  his 
I300.000  California  property  in  Los 
Angelee  county  mumt  te  retumetf  ta 
Barnett's  titate  to  be  adminurter«<f 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
These  properties,  according  to  "' 
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have  the  Indian  agency  there  send 

Barnett's  $2500  a  month  allowance 

directly  to  him  instead  of  through 

the  Mission  Agency  at  Riverside. 

Other  suits  pending,  all  filed  in 
the  name  of  the  government  as 
Jackson  Barnett's  guardian,  are 
those  against  attorneys,  Harold  C. 
McGugin  and  others,  who  were 
charged  with  having  assisted  Mrs. 
Barnett  In  the  marriage  and  litiga- 
tion that  followed. 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  the  gov- 
ernment has  instituted  a  suit  against 
the  Riggs  National  Bank  of  that 
city  seeking  to  compel  it  to  turn 
over  to  the  government  the  $200,- 
000  trust  fund  which  Mrs.  Barnett 
established  for  her  husband's  benefit 
after  he  had  signed  away  $5JB,000 
in  Liberty  bonds  to  her. 


m  a  clvlliza|on  alien  to  his  an- 
cestors Jackson  Barnett.  reputedly 
the  world's  richest  Indian,  was 
found  dead  yesterday  l»^*^;r^?jf*- 
tial  colonial   mansion   at  WLshlre 

Boulevard  and  Rossmore  avenue. 
The  Indian,  who  had  found  peace 

and   comfort  In  the   white   man  s 

world,   tar   away   tmfi  the   mean. 
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found  him  m  <iea^»  »* 

yesterday.     ;  ^^^  approach 

Barnett^  rlsmgwiLQ  custom 

of  dayUght  as  had  been  ms      ^^^ 

since  childhood,  had^gun      ^^^^ 

himself  ^^«^,,^5!dhto     Believing 
of  death  enveloi^  hun.  ^^_ 

that   he    l^^^.J^f^  applied   restor- 

lused  to  beUeve  It.  ^  „  ^^ 

"The  Chief  c*J^l^?Sx    ''Hi  can't 
said  over  and  over  agam. 

be  dead."  ^^  ..  „«ver  submitted 
AS  Barnett  had  ^^^^y^ian,  de- 
to  the  services  of  a  physic  ^^^^^^ 
spite  the  fact  that^e  ^  ^^^^^^^^ 
felt  badly.  Dr.  Nicn  ^^^  j^. 

rraSr^-a  heart  atU* 

TmoSm  world  wa.  r««SJSf  sS- 

Scatlon  ot  the  coronary  ijrtery. 
DT    Wagner  announced  «•*»,*»• 

S  Barnett  following  the  ruling  of 
unite"  BUtes  DUtrlct  Judge  James 
tSt  the  Indian's  marriage  to  Mrs. 

^^S^^AtMl^^^^ 

fled  Atty.-aen.  Cummlngs  and  the 

oSuSuiloner  of  ^^^^^  J^,^''t^^ 
Washington  of  Barnett's  death.  Hail 
2io  requested   Coroner  N»noe   tol 
furnUh  him  with  a  complete  report 
of  the  autopsy  findings. 
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RICpST  INDIAN 
IN  WORLD  DE. 

flarne/^  ^arf«    Wealthy    h\ 
I  on  Property 

Former  Warrior  Rose  Froi 
Poverty  to  Luxury 

Government     Victorious 
Battle  Over  Wife 

(Continued  from  Firit  Paft) 
world,  wiu  be  denied  Barnett,  whl 
long   ago  discarded   the   brllliantl 
colored     facial     painte.     feather/ 

Hi^f^at'  ""^  ^"c^sl^i^   clothe/  q 
^^  tribesmen  for  tailored  suits  co3 

Of  th."^d"''  tnd  expensive  ;h( 
of  the  white  man. 

Instead,   private   funeral  servlci 
will  be  conducted  at  Pierce  BroSw, 

street   at  S  p.m.  tomorrow.    bSi 
will   be   on     Sunrise   Slope    mesti 
Lawn  Memorial  Park  in  G^l!kMe 
Thus  the  bright  shadows  of  an 

^r'S^nt''^^'^^^  wm'^^rpefuaX 
fnLy.,  ^"i^  ^  ^^e  warrior  who 
fought  under  Chief  Crazy  Snake  in 
the  Peach  lYee  Rebellion  ^"inliiS 
In^o"^'  '^ow  the  State  of  OW^ 
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fOWN  TO  MOTORISTS 

^-?^'ll"-^""*PP^^^«i  traffic  ofn- 
cer  at  the  busy  intersection  at  Ross- 
more  avenue  and  Wilshire  Boule- 
vard, was  known  to  thousands  ol 
motorists.  Always  dressed  in  the 
neight  of  unobtrusive  fashion,  the 
genial  Indian  would  stand  on  the 
stj-eet  comer  opposite  his  beautiful 

AJthough  he  wore  a  perpetual 
smile  on  his  wrinkled  face,  deeply 
tanned  by  the  wind  and  sun,  Bar- 
nett  never  became  chummy  with 
anyone.  He  did.  though.  amUe  to 
one  and  all.  When  accosted  by  a 
person  seeking  to  engage  in  conver- 
1^?.^  Barnctt  irould  grin  and 
quickly  mov«  away. 

He  invariably  smoked  long,  black 
cigars  and  'Occasionally  when  tired 
from  his  vigil  of  safety  over  the 
welfare  of  traffic  regulations,  would 
sit  down  on  a  bench  and  his  friend- 
ly  smile  would  disappear  into  an 
expression  of  thoughtfulness. 
HE  LOVED  POMES 
Frequently  he  would  absent  nim 

following  the  dictates  of  his  lov^ 
I  ones  who  had  proceeded  him  to  th. 
happy  hunting  grounds,"  the  rich 
Indian  would  viilt  hli  ranch  in 
C^ldwater  Canyon  to  be  with  ma 
ponies. 

To  people  who  had  mot  him,  Bar- 
nott  appeared  to  be  disinterested  IB 
everything  save  his  poniea.  Hla  lovo 
and  knowledge  of  horse  floih  wai 
born  with  him.  ^ ,  ._ 

His  love  of  hone  flesh   wai  the    P«rfioi>,    not    even    the    government, 


government,  were  purchased  by  Mrs. 
Barnett  from  $550,000  worth  of  Lib- 
erty 'bondi,  which  the  government 
successfully  contended  in  another 
suit  were  obtained  by  her  from  an 
asserted  Incompetent. 

Following  the  court's  decision  Mrs 
Aarnett  Issued  a  •tatement  that  no 


only  tit  that  bound  him   to  tht 

world  he  had  deierttd  whtn  rlohM 

oamt  to  him  and  %  whit«  wlft 

I  Drought  him  to  Southtm  Oallf  omla. 

Bamott  wai  bom  htar  Fort  01b* 

•on,  Okla,.  of    full-blooded    Oreeli 

parenti.   Onoo,  durtnf  a  court  ap- 

iPMrtnoif  in   eonntotton  with  tht 

Kovemmtnt'a   lult   to   annual    hia 

marrlagt.  he  aald  he  remembtrad  a 

"M«  battle"  In  the  Arkansaa  Moun- 

Ulns  In  Civil  War  days,     it  was 

estimated,  however,  that  he  waa  93 

years  of  age. 

RAGS  TO  RICHES 


oould  take  her  hu«band  away  from 
htr,  and  continued  to  live  with  him. 
Two  wet kf  HO  ihf  went  to  Muiko- 

Sit  In  an  unaueeoifful  attempt  to 
ftvt  the  Indian  agency  there  itnd 
Barnett'i  $3000  a  month  allowance 
directly  to  him  initead  of  through 
the  Miiflon  Agency  at  Riverilde. 

Other  eulta  pending,  all  flled  in 
the  name  of  the  government  af 
Jackson  Bamett*s  guardian,  are 
those  against  attorneys,  Harold  C. 
McOugln  and  others,  who  were 
charged  with  having  assisted  Mri. 
Barnett  in  the  marriage  and  Utlga- 


When  the  government  divided  the   ^°"  *^*^  follbwed. 


Indian  lands  of  Oklahoma  among 
members  of  the  Creek  tribe,  Bar- 
nett was  allotted  160  acres  near 
Henryetta.  Here  he  built  a  two-room 
shack  and  lived  In  rags.  In  1912  oU 
was  discovered  on  his  land  and  the 
government  declared  him  to  be  men- 
tally  incompetent  to  lease  it.  A 
pardian  was  appointed  and  his 
land  leased  to  an  oil  company. 

Mrs.  Anna  Laura  Lowe,  the  gov- 
ernment contends,    made    his    ac- 
[quaintance  in    January.    1920,    and 
^fter    failing     in     two     attempts 
marry  him  in  Oklahoma,  hh-ed 
taxicab     and     took     him      to 
Joffeyvllle,  Kan.,  where  a  marriage 
^eremony  was  performed,  February 
1920.    Mrs.    Barnett    then    took 
to  Neosho.  Mo.,  where  a  second 
remony    was    performed    several 
lays  later. 
Two  years  later  Barnett,  who  was 
lable  to  read  or  write,  gave  away 
Jl,100,000  with  a  thumbprint,  $650,- 
00  to  the  American  Baptist  Home 
[Isslon  Society  for  the  endowment 
|of  Indian  schools  in  Oklahoma  and 
equal  sum  to  his  wife.     These 
[gifts  were  declared  null  and   void 
>y    United    States    District    Judge 
I  Knox  of  New  York  in  August,  1927. 
who   ordered   Barnett's   funds   and 
property  turned  over  to  the  Secre- 
|tary  of  the  Interior. 

TO  LOS  ANGELES  IN  1923 

Barnett  and  his  wife  came  to  Los 

I  Angeles  in  May.  1923,  living  first  in 

Brentwood,   then  Jauilding  a  pala- 

'tial  home  at    Wilshire    Boulevard 

and  Rossmore  avenue. 

It  was  whi7-j  Barnett  was  "direct- 
ing" traffic,  that  he  was  taken  by 
a  deputy  United  States  marshal,  on 
August  20.  1926,  to  Muskogee,  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  for  court  and 
Senate  hearings. 

At  that  time  Charles  H.  Buike, 
former  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, testifled  Barnett  had  an  in- 
come of  $67,000  a  year  and  had 
$500,000  in  cash  and  securities.  Bar- 
nett's income  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  $2500  a  month. 

On  March  31.  last.  United  States 
District  Judge  James  declared  Bar- 
nett mentally  incompetent,  his  mar- 
riage   Invalid    and    ruled    that     his 
,  $300,000  Calirornla  property  in  Los 
Angeles  county  muat  be  returned  to 
Barnett's  estate  to  be  administered 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
These  properties,  according  to  the 


In  Washington,  D.  C,  the  gov- 
ernment has  instituted  a  suit  against 
the  Riggs  National  Bank  of  that 
city  seeking  to  compel  it  to  turn 
over  to  the  government  the  $200,- 
000  trust  fund  which  Mrs.  Barnett 
established  for  her  husband's  benefit 
after  he  had  signed  away  $5j/,000 
in  Liberty  bonds  to  her. 


-■',..,.,,■,    r..V;....*      ■/.',>.   .   ■■ 


Blackfoot  Indians  snapped  at  their  powwow  yesterday  in 
Griffith  Park.    Seated,  withUhe  drum,  is  Mony  Treaties, 


and  behind  him,  left  to  right,  are  Turtle,  Chief  Coward, 
Yellow  Kidney,  Rolling  Cloud,  Mad  Plume,  Little  Blaze. 

Times  photo 


BUCKFOOT  INDIANS  ROAM 
HILLS  OF  GRIFFITH  PARK 


..-^'i.'V.'nvv.t 


Indians  again  yesterday 
roamed  Griffith  Park  hills. 

Big  Beaver  wai?  there.  And 
Spotted  Eagle  and  Yellow  Kid- 
ney, along  with  nine  other  of 
their  Blackfoot  tribesmen. 

Around  a  campfire  they  gath- 
ered for  a  powwow. 

Old  Ijuffalo  hunters  from  Mon- 
|tana.    the    tribesmen    were    the 
I  guests  of  the  local  Indian  Actors' 
Association. 

I     For  most   of  the  Black  feet    it 
{was   their  first   visit   to  the   Pa- 
cific Coast.     Thej'  were  brought 
here  to  appear  in  a  motion  pic- 
ture. 

^'ONK  BIG   DRINK** 

Since  coming  to  Los  Angeles 
they  have  done  much  exploring. 

First  they  wanted  to  see  the 
vast  Pacific. 

Prom  Night  Shoot.  71.  oldest 
of  the  group,  came  the  observa- 
tion on  seeing  the  ocean: 

"One  big  drink.' 


Motion-picture  sets  amazed  the 
men. 

"Everything  is  only  half,"  said 
Judge  Old  Person.  "Buildings 
are  only  fronts.  Nothing  be- 
hind." 

RETURN  TOMORROW 

The  visitors  were  feted  be- 
cause tomorrow  they  are  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes.  They  have 
Ixiught  many  things  to  present 
to  their  wives.  A  shopping  tour 
down  Hollywood  Boulevard  net- 
ted them  pocketfuls  of  Indian 
jewelry. 

"We  make  no  jewelry  on  our 
ownVeservation,"  explained  Iron 
Breast. 

Many  Treaties,  head  of  the  lo- 
cal Indian  association,  prepared 
the  banquet  yesterday  for  /Tie 
visitors. 


See  liuclns  Berbe  in  "Cafe  Socie- 
ty** with  Madeleine  Car^II,  Fred 
MacMurray — ntarti  Tueaday,  Para- 
moant  Theater. 
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ejPcs  Out 
'Hiding  Pbce' 

Mceless    India    Bifiib»    |, 
Stored  In  Smdll  Room 
Of  Warehouse 


A  move   to^s^-^'^tu       _ 

ke  the  California  Indian  ^^ 

;jaerefi  on«  of  the  finest  in  ,— r 
ornmnit  of  its  '•hiding  piaee^  m 
warehouse  here. 

Sponsors    of    the    action    believ*! 

e  thousands  of  visitors  who  win 

^attracted     by   the     Sacramento 

^oiden  Empire  Centennial  and  tJie 

ternational    exposition    at    Treas- 

•e  Island  should  be  given  the  op- 

•rtunity  of  visiting  the  display  m 

'  easily  accessible  and  more   atr 

*ive  location. 

Bank  BnUding  Soggtated^ 

Arthur  Dudley,  secretary  manager 

the  chamber  of  commerce,  mm- 

•sted  in  a  letter  to  Phil  S.  Gib»n, 

^ate  director  of  finance,  that  the 

T^^d  building  at   Seventh   and  J  i 

reets   formerly   occupied    by   the 

uidaTiSu''*""'^   B.nk.  «,^  in 

The  display  is  located  in  a  35  W 

loot   concrete    storage   room   m 

e  Lawrence    Warehouse   at    U08 

^•^^  .^^^  reached  by  dimbins 

fiight  of  steep  stah^,  after  whiS 

le  visitor  must  push  his  way  be- 

^een   bales   of  hops   and   storage 

'xes. 

Many  Belies  UndtapA^yed 

Only  one  fourth  of  the  relics  an 

'  <lisplay  because  of  the  cramped 

ce.     The  remainder  of  the  m»- 

Tial  is  stored   in   more    than  100 

ling    cabinet*  and    boxes   ts  th« 

farehouse. 

"Not  very  many  people  come  to 

e  the   exhibit     any   more,"    said 

£?u.       Hathaway,  curator  of  the! 

^hibit.     •'We  have   tried  to  make' 

as  attractive  as  possible,  but  we ' 

n  show  only  a  small  part  of  the 

atenal  we  have.    And,  of  course 

is  pretty  hard  to  get   here.      ' 

Hopes  For  Flace  In  Fort 
"I    hope   that    someday    we   will 
ve  our  own  museum  at  SWiter^i 
ort,    which    surely    is   the   logical 
'ace.     In  the  meantime,  it  would 
excellent  if  we   could  get   into 
better  place   so  that  visitors  to 
e  city  during  the  centennial  and 
ir  could  see  what  we  have. 
"The   exhibit   is  priceless  and  is 
e  finest  display  of  California  In- 
|ian  relics,  history  and  handiwork 
-*  the  world.    It  would  be  a  shame 

keep  it  hidden  away." 
Included  in  the  exhibit  are  many 
lorful  ceremonial  costumes,  beaifr> 
ful  headdresses,  countless  bead 
ollections,  both  prehistoric  and 
mi  modern  Indian  arms,  cooking 
!nd\grinding  instruments,  hand 
/oveh  baskets  of  many  designs,  a 
ugout  canoe  and  many  other  ob- 
?cts  which  have  been  painstakenly 
^athertd  since  the  exhibit  was 
tarted  ten  years  ago. 

Gibson  Urged  To  Act 

Dudley  iirged  Gibson  to  give  the 
uggestion   to  move  the  exhibit   to 
he     closed     bank     building    "most 
|erious  consideration." 
'Tnas;2U^  at  tho'Qsands  of  tour- 
,vS    will    stop  'in    Sacramerto^^-n 
ilieir  way  to   tits  Golden  C"^ 
^national  Elxpdiition,  and  .»  ^««. 
reds  will  stop  hare  to  participate 
1  the  Sacramento'i  Golden   Erapire 
lentenmal,"  Dudley  wrote,  *it%^r^ 
irred  to  us  that  the  old  Califor- 
ia  National  Bank  Building,  whi^ 
now  the  property  of  the  State  ofl 
lifornia,  would  be  a  logical  place 
ere  the  Indian  exhibit  could  be 
iporarily  displayed    during    th* 
39  tourist  season.  ' 


«eleM  fahibit  U  'Hidden  Awar't^Wm^^bam^yA 


»»J«Srt  pne^Iest  exhibit  of  prehistoric  and  modem  Indian 
»  ^L2r  *^  "  ^f**^  """"^^  '^  ^^  Lawrence  Warehouse  on 

A^Z^^^!^  ^.f  '^^  ^^^^"  ''^^^'  ^PP^'  ^f^-'  Ernma 
j^^smmm^  9m  Tm^^ye  at  the  warehouse^  examines  some  of  the 


ornamental  headdress  feathers  in  the  exhibit.  Upper  jfiahf  A 
general  view  of  the  crar.,ped  quarters,  which  peZuZu  a 
small  portion  of  the  material  to  he  sholvn.  Ben  wT^ffiL^ 
curator,  is  shown  in  the  Icrwer  left  photo,  with  sanie  of  ihe^ 
uable  ceremonial  adornm^  in  the  exhibit.  Bee  Photos 


W^'- 
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SECOND    SECnOH. 


INDIANS  RETURN  TO  SHORE  OF  ONEIDA  LAKE  AND  LAY  CLAIM 
TO  LAND  THEY  ALLEGE  WAS  SECURED  THROUGH  TREACHERY 


Descendents  of  Aborigines  Take  Possession  of  Property  Near  Constantia  and  Pr^iare 
Original  Estates  Were  Taken  From  Their  Forefathers  at  Feast  When  White 

Valuable  Holdings  in  Exchange  For  Rum— About  Forty  More  Are 


I    ^ 


/ 


to  Litigate  BAatter  in  Courts — Oneidas  Assert  That 

Chiefs  With  Liquor  and  Then  Secured 
to  Reach  Encampment  Soon. 


I    --  • 


^1   - 


Back  to  the  n<>rth  shore  of  Oneida 
Lake  on  land  which  ther  daim  was 
taken  from  their  fM«CaUftcfs  by  white 
men  throoch  trfckor.  hav«  come 
from  Canada  a  band  of  Oneida  In- 
dians, who  have  ^aqvatcd**  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake.  There  tli«r  re- 
main, and  no  attemiK  haa  been  made 
to  dislodge  them,  for  they  hare 
nerely  occupied  an  <>ld  building, 
irhile  makinc  preparatiMW  to  take 
— Uieir-^saae  to  thecowrta  Thf:  Indfa^ns 
y  are  of  pure  breed,  and  adhere  to  the 
ruatoma  of  their     anceatora.     though 


they  have  abandoned  blankets  and 
feathera  and  now  wear  the  gr&rb  of  the 
white  man,  they  clingr  to  their 
tribal  religion  and  customs  and 
speak  the  Indian  dialect,  as  they 
claim,  unchanged  from  the  time  that 
central  Xew  York  was  the  home  and 
the  favorite  huntln»r  grounds  of  the 
Oneidas  and  the  other  tribes  in  the 
Five  Nationa. 

The  Fpot  to  which  the  Indians  came 
\jan  pi*expec(^ly  is  admirably    chosen, 
and  is  aaid  to  have  been  a    'favorite 
with  the  Indians  years  ago.     The  fiah- 


.•i'jit 


BACK  TO  HER  ANCESTORS'  HOME 

Ac^  Sqaaw  in  Encampment  at  Bern  hard's  Bay  on    Oneida    Lake.   Where 

ladlaiis  Claim  Land. 


ing  is  good  there,  and  along  the  shore 
of  the  lake  grow  an  abundance  of  the 
reeds  from  which  the  women  of  the 
tribe  fashion  baskets  for  sale.  The 
men  in  the  tribe  And  work  by  the 
day  In  the  nearby  farms,  while  the 
women  are  engaged  In  basket  weav- 
ing and  in  caring  for  the  several  chil- 
dren which  form  an  Interesting  part 
of  the  aggregation. 

Licd  by  Slirewd  Chief. 

The^chief-' of  tb«^  tribe  ii  -a  ataKvaJt 
man,  a  fine  conversationalist  and  ex- 
tremely shrewd  in  his  dealings.  He  Is 
a  typical  Indian  and  such  a  character 
as  is  shown  In  books  giving  pictures  of 
Indian  types.  Adorn  him  In  war  paint 
and  feathers,  with  a  bow  and  arrow 
and  a  tomahawk  and  It  would  not 
stretch  the  imagination  far  to  believe 
he  might  have  stepped  from  the  tribal 
gathering  of  a  century  ago,  or  that  he 
might  be  one  of  the  characters  in 
Cooper's  Indian  tales. 

The  members  of  the  tribe  are  ex- 
tremely reticent  to  talk  with  white 
person*.  They  willingly  allow  their 
photographs  to  be  taken  and  invari- 
ably ask  that  they  be  paid  for  that 
privilege.  The  elderly  squaw  whose 
picture  is  printed  in  connection  with 
this  story  demanded  $1  for  the  privi- 
lege, of  taking  her  picture,  but  did  not 
press  the  demand  when  Informed  that 
the  photographer  would  charge  |2  for 
taking  the  picture. 

More  Expected  Soon. 

At  present  there  are  In  the  colony 
nine  adults  and  six  children.  Forty- 
two  adults  are  expected  to  loin  the  col- 
ony soon.  The  Indians  have  taken 
peaceful,  though  perhaps  forcible,  pos- 
session of  an  old  building.  They 
live  together  In  a  primitive  man- 
ner, cooking  their  meals  outdoors, 
and  living  much  in  the  old  style  Indian 
fashion,  though  tepees  have  been 
abandoned  and  Instead  of  stone  pestles 
the  modern  appliances  for  cooking  are 
found,  even  in  a  limited  quantity. 

The  first  that  the  residents  saw  of 
the  Indians  was  about  two  weeks  ago 
when  the  band  was  seen  walking  along 
the  road  and  scanning  the  acenery. 
They  chose  a  place  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  village  of  Con- 
stantia and  between  Bernhard's  Bay 
and  that  village.  There,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  lake,  they  set  up  their 
belongings,    and    were    soon    much    at 


home.  The  residents  did  not  under- 
stand the  procedure  at  first,  but  upon 
inquiry  were  informed  by  the  Indiana 
that  the  land  had  been  taken  ftom 
their  forefathers  by  fraud,  and  that 
they  intended  to  re-eMablish  their 
claim  to  the  land  on  which  their 
ancestors  had  hunted  and  fished. 

IJnaY>le  to  Speak  Encttslft. 

Aside  from  the  chief  and  one 
squaw  the  Indiars  speak  Encliah 
very  brakenly.  ^nd  the  children 
are  unable  to  speak  or  under- 
stand a  word  of  Engli^.  It  is  aaid 
that  the  intention  is  to  bring  the  chil- 
dren up  to  speak  their  mother  tongue 
and  not  use  the  white  man's  language. 

Aside  from  working  on  the  farms 
and  making  baskets  the  Indians  find 
somewhat  profitable  work  in  picking 
berries  in  the  vicinity  where  they 
are  encamped.  They  are  said  to  be 
willing  and  capable  workers.  The 
spot  is  within  «a»y.  reach  of  the  city 
of  Syracuse,  and  there  the  women 
and  children  go  to  market  their  wares. 

The  claim  of  the  Indians  is  some- 
what ancient,  but  ?«  said  to  be  some- 
what well  founded.  Their  contention  is 
based  on  a  grant  made  to  their  an- 
cestors following  the  close  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.  The  colonists  at 
that  time  decided  to  place  the  Indians 
on  reservations.  Every  other  square 
mile  along  the  shores  of  Oneida  Lake 
is  said  to  have  been  deeded  to  the 
Indians  already  settled  there,  and  they 
also  claim  land  four  rods  back  from 
the  shore  all  the  way  around  the  lake. 
This  gave  the  Indians  an  unobstructed 
path  around  the  ake.  The  tribes 
occupied  this  land  for  some  tiue, 
but  with  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  settlers  the  greed  of  the 
white  men  grew,  aod  a  plot  is  said  to 
have  been  concocted  to  gain 


The  Isdiaa  i  ibiIi.  for  more  drink 

is  said  to  Ittve  bee'^  "^^-elr  mudotnc.  f<^»r 
at  an  opportiuKe  tiaae,  iit  is  aUesedL,  the 
Indians  were  tndisced  throaslB  their 
burning  tliix%t  to  ngn  away  their  Hand 
holdings  atomr  the  lake  for  a  Jma  of 
rum.  Ona  of  tiia  Uagga  who  was  famed 


as  an  orator,  fis  aaikl  to  tasTa  aiyed  th^ 
action   and  Us  advfire  ^trreiwDedU 


of  the  fertile  sol! 

Trickery  Claimed  to  HaTe  Been  uied. 

According  to  the  Indian  traditions  a 
great  feast  was  arranged,  and  the 
Indians  were  invited.  There  was 
plenty  of  good  things  to  eat  and  an 
abundance  of  "fire  frtrf^x."  The  chiefs 
and  lesser  lights  ia  t^•  Indian  or- 
ganization were  treat^  to  s  grand 
spread,  and  it  is  fsJd  the  chiefs  be- 
came stupefied  witm  drink.  At  the 
height  of  the  festiviies  the  supply  of 
strong  drink  is  saij  to  hare 
stopped. 


FoUowhisg  tko  dcediiv  away  of  the3T 

to  tko  Ow-s{ 

them  settled  fin  Caanada  aad  on  4Mther 
reserratioois  ia   Xew   Tov^  Slate. 

Each  year  tlieae  {»  a  satlierlaDg  of 
the  descersdaogiai  off  tfce  trihcs  oa&  ithe 
Onondaga  lieaw  *  sllii  near  Syracnsse. 
There  the  chifiefs  roafcr.  bnt  thft  pah-' 


lie  is  not  admitted  to  the  sacred  rites 
practiced,  and  visitors  are  not  wel- 
come except  at  a  few  df  the  less  im- 
portant functions.  The  rites  which 
were  practiced  a  century  ago  are  re- 
ligiously adhered  to,  and  the  chiefs 
and  members  of  the  tribes  attend  in 
the  full  regalia  of  their  respective 
tribes.  The  gaily  colored  blankets 
and  headgear,  the  feather  adorned 
hats  and  the  fine  display  of  beads  tes- 
tify to  the  Indians'  love  of  pomp  and 
ceremony.  What  is  done  in  the  "long 
house."  as  the  council  chamber  Is 
called,  is  not  made  public,  but  it  is 
possible  that  there  was  discussed  a 
l^lan  for  the  retaking  of  the  land 
which  the  Indians  claim  was  secured 
from  them  bv  treachery  and  by  ply- 
ing  them   with   whisky  and   rum. 


That  the  Indians  are  determined  li^ 
their  effort  to  regain  land  is  shown 
by  their  retention  of  Supervisor  Wil- 
liam M.  Gallagher  of  CleVeland  t<J 
present  their  case  in  court.  The  mat- 
ter will  be  taken  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  and  there  the  documentary, 
evidence  win  be  produced.  If  the 
claim  of  the  Indians  is  found  valid 
there  will  be  several  persons  who  will 
be  affected  as  to  their  land  holdingai 
Many  property  owners  have  occupied 
their  lands  for  years,  but  if  the  claim 
Of  the  Indians  is  maintained  they  will 
be  compelled  to  vacate  them.  The 
outcome  of  the  novel  situation  will 
be  awaited  with  no  small  degree  of 
interest.  The  Indians  are  said  to  bo 
planning  the  erection  of  a  larger  barn 
and  dwelling  houses  on  the  land  whero 
they  have   squatted. 
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aAIMANTS  OF  LAND  ALONG  ONEIDA  LAKE 

Who   Have   Taken     Possession    of    Section  Along  Shore  and  Who  Will  Contest 
Their  Claim  In  the  Courts. 
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IT  is  not  generally  known  by  the  people  of  Montana  that,  while 
various  organizations  are  collecting  money  in  the  United 
States  for  the  relief  of  famine-stricken  people  in  Central 
Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  old  world,  there  is  right  here  in 
Montana  a  colony  of  helpless,  starving  human  beings  who  have 
been  reduced  to  depths  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  ahnost  un- 
believable through  the  administration  of  their  affairs  by  the 
United  Sutes  Indian  department.  On  the  bleak  and  barren 
Blackfeet  reservation  in  Northern  Montana  women  and  children 
are  starving  to  death  this  winter  and  there  is  suffering  indescrib- 
able. Under-nourished  mothers  are  unable  to  nurse  their  babies. 
Everywhere  among  these  unfortunate  people  are  suffering  and 
want.  The  once  wealthy  and  prosperous  Blackfeet  have  been 
swindled  and  cheated  by  the  United  States  government  over  a 
period  of  sixty  years  and  have  been  gradually  reduced  by  disease 
and  starvation  to  a  mere  remnant  of  their  former  tribal  strength 
through  a  policy  of  the  Indian  Department  that  could  not  have 
been  more  certain  in  exterminating  them  if  it  had  been  deliber- 
ately framed  for  that  purpose.  The  manner  in  which  the  Black- 
feet and  other  Indian  tribes  have  been  treated  by  the  United 
States  government  has  left  a  black  spot  on  the  escutcheon  of  this 
nation  that  can  never  be  erased.  Every  American  citizen  may 
well  blush  with  shame  at  the  record  of  the  Indian  Department. 
But  it  is  never  too  late  to  take  action  to  relieve  existing  suffering 
and  save  lives  of  starving  babies.  The  following  article  by  James 
Willard  Schultz,  author  of  "My  Life  as  an  Indian"  and  many 
other  books  about  the  Blackfeet,  tells  of  conditions  as  they  now 
exist  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  reservation  and  gives  a  brief  history 
of  the  manner  in  which  thousands  of  these  people  have  been  killed 
by  disease  and  famine  while  politicians  in  Washington  of  all 
parties  have  aided  in  reducing  them  to  their  present  condition  of 
terrible  poverty.  There  are  two  things  you  can  do  to  help  these 
starving  people.  Write  to  the  senators  and  congressmen  from 
Montana  and  urge  them  to  get  relief  for  the  Blackfeet.  Send 
what  money  you  can  afford  to  give  for  saving  human  life  to  the 
Blackfeet  Relief  Fund,  First  National  Bank,  Browning,  Mont. 


(By  James  Willard  Schultz.) 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit 
of  a  month,  with  the  Blackfeet  In- 
dians, in  Montana,  and  can  say 
without  hesitation  that  they  are  in 
far  worse  shape  to  face  the  com- 
ing winter,  than  they  were  a  year 
ago,  when  I  was  with  them.  At  that 
time,  a  niunber  of  friends  of  the 
tribe  opened,  and  handsomely  con- 
tributed to,  the  Blackfeet  Indian 
Relief  Fund,  Browning,  Montana, 
and  thereby  saved  many  lives  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Some  thousands  of 
dollars  must  be  sent  to  the.  ^nd 
now  if  the  old  and  i^cipless  mem- 
bers of  the  t:;\je  are  to  see  the  green 
g!*ass  of  another  spring:  yes,  and 
younger  members,  too,  for  in  that 
bleak,  windswept,  unsettled  portion 
of  our  country,  there  is  no  work  to 
be  done  by  Indians  or  whites  dur- 
ing the  winter  months. 

That  the  Blackfeet  are  in  this  pit- 
iable condition,  is  all  the  fault  of 
the  Indian  Bureau,  in  Washington, 
as  I  shall  here  briefly  relate: 

In  1855,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Missouri  river  and  the  Judith  river, 
the  United  States  by  treaty  with  the 
Blackfeet,  formally  recognized 
their  ownership  of.  a  vast  tract  of 
plains  and  mountains,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Canada;  on  the  west 
by  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains; on  the  south  by  the  entire 
length  of  the  Musselshell  river,  and 
then  the  Missouri  river  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Milk  river;  on  the 
east  by  a  line  runing  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Milk  river  due  north 
to  the  Canadian  line. 

In  1867,  by  executive  order  of 
President  Grant,  the  Missouri  river 
was  made  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Blackfeet  reservation.  Later  ex- 
ecutive orders  so  reduced  the  size 
of  the  reservation  that,  at  last,  it 
extended  only  from  the  Canadian 
line  south  to  the  Marias  river,  and 
from  the  summit  of  the  Rockies 
east  to  a  north  and  south  line  cut- 
ting the  mouth  of  this  river.  All 
of  the  executive  orders  were  made 
without  the  consent  or  knowledge 
of  the  Blackfeet.  They  nevei*  knew 


the  reservation  to  become  self-sup- 
porting, and  under  the  administra- 
tion of  two  efficient  and  absolutely 
honest  agents.  Major  George 
Steel  and  Captain  L.  \V.  Cooke, 
U.  S,  A.,  a  fine  start  was  ni^e 
with  a  portion  of  it.  Thousands  of 
head  of  stock  cattle  were  bought, 
and  distributed  to  every  family  ac- 
cording to  its  size,  and  many  thor- 
oughbred stallions  were  issued  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Indian 
horse  herds.  Wagons,  harness, 
mowing  machines  and  other  farm- 
ing machinery  were  also  issued  to 
the  families.  They  were  not  al- 
lowed to  kill  or  sell  any  of  thdr 
cattle  other  than  the  steers  they 
raised,  and  as  they  were  issued 
weekly  rations  sufficient  for  their 
needs,  their  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses  rapidly  increased  in  num- 
bers ;  they  were  actually  well  upon 
the  road  to  self-support. 

This  period  of  Blackfeet  pros- 
perity w^as  during  the  administra- 
tion of  their  affairs  by  Major 
George  Steel,  two  years;  Captain 
L.  W.  Cooke,  two  years  and  then 
Major  Steel  again  for  two  years. 
Then  began,  under  other  agents — 
a  succession  of  them — the  fritter- 
ing away  of  the  Blackfeet  funds 
and  the  decline  of  the  tribe.  The 
great  setback  came  when  the  In- 
dian Bureau  decreed  that  rations 
should  be  issued  only  to  the  old  and 
infirm  members  of  the  tribe.  As 
J.M  there  was  never  any  work  to  be 
had  in  that  remote  and  unsettled 
part  of  Montana,  the  Indians  began 
kiling  their  cattle  and  selling  thj^ti, 
and  their  horses,  in  order  to  t)l)tain 
iFood.  The  reserv^titJn  traders 
bought  many  thjottsands  of  them 
particularly  'che  cattle,  at  ridicu- 
lously low  prices,  until  finally  they 
had  ^out  all  of  them.     But  while 


soldiers  and  kill  all  o(  thet^,,  ^^^g 
due  to  the  fact  that-,  tn  the  winter  of 
1870,  a  comniand  of  mounted  in- 
fantry Under  Colonel  Bak^,  had 
2.tt€icked  one  of  their  camps  on  the 
Marias  river  and  massacred  the 
men,  women  and  children  as  they 
slept  in  their  lodges.     After  that 


that  they  had  been  issued  until  the 
winter  of  1879-80,  when  a  detach- 
ment of  U.  S.  soldiers  rounded 
th^m  up  in  the  Judith  basin,  where 
they  were  hunting  buffalo,  con- 
tented, rich,  happy  in  their  own 
country,  and  drove  them  north  to 
their  agency,  there  to  begin  to 
starve.    That  they  did  not  resist  th«i  the  Indians  still  had  a  few  cattle 


and  horses,  the  Portland  Land  and 
Loan  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
great  packing  firm.  Swift  &  Com- 
pany, was  allowed  to  graze  so  many 
cattle  upon  the  reservation  that  the 
range  was  eaten  out,  and  in  the  se- 
vere winter  of  1919-20,  the  last  of 


thing  like  four  hundred  of  them.  I 
am  told  that  in  many  instances  the 
Indians  have  been  outrageously 
robbed  in  these  transactions.  I 
strongly  recommend  that  a  lawyer 
of  ability  and  proved  honesty  be 
sent  to  Browning,  the  Blackfeet 
agency,  and  to  the  office  of  the 
county  recorder  in  Cutbank,  to  in- 
vestigate these  Indian  land  sales. 
George  Star,  an  intelligent,  reliable 
English-speaking  Blackfeet,  resid- 
ing in  Browning,  will  gladly  aid  the 
investigator. 

The  greatest  crime  that  the  In- 
dian Bureau  ever  committed,  was 
in  issuing  to  the  Blackfeet,  hungry, 
starving,  shivering  people,  the  pat- 
ents to  their  allotments,  for  they 
have  now  lost  their  tribal  rights, 
and  have  become  pauper  citizens  of 
our  country.  Those  who  have  not 
sold  their  lands,  are  without  excep- 
tion unable  to  pay  the  state  and 
county  taxes  upon  them.  Nor  can 
they  work  the  lands  themselves. 
Some  years  ago  the  Reclamation 
service  began  the  irrigation  of 
Blackfeet  reservation  lands,  and  al- 
together has  expended  more  than 
one  million  dollars  upon  the  proj- 
ect, and  that  vast  sum  is  a  charge 
upon  the  lands.  The  canal  system 
was  said  to  have  been  built  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians.    Actually,  it 


tliey  not  been    actuallv    starving 
Previous  to  my  arrival  in  Glacier 
Park,  my  son  had  visited  the  In- 
dians ni  their  homes    along    Two 
Medicine  river,  and  Little  Badger 
and   Big  Badger  creeks,   and   had 
tound  them  without     food     other 
than  a  few  small  trout  that  they 
were  catching,  and  in  a  few  of  the 
homes,  a  very  little  flour  and  beans. 
Ihe  latter  were  being    boiled    in 
straight  water,  for  the  people  had 
no  bacon  fat  of  any     kind     with 
which  to  make  them  palatable.     I 
found  the  same  scarcity  of  food  in 
the  homes  of  the  Indians  that  I 
visited.     Just  as  I  was  to  take  the 
train  to  return  to  California,  I  was 
told  of  a  family,  a  deserted  wife 
named  Monroe,  and  her  children. 
who  were  starving  right  in  Brown- 
ing, one  of  the  children  having  re- 
cently died  from  want  of  food.     I 
saw  many  emaciated     Indian  men 
and  women  in  Browning,  hungrily 
looking  at  displays  of  food  in  the 
store,  which  they  were  unable  to 
buy.    None  of  them  asked  me  for 
money,  but   when   I   handed  them 
small  sums,  tears  of  gratitude  filled 
their  eyes  as  they  hurried  to'  thr 
butcher   shop    to   purchase    meat. 
They  were  so  overcome  that  they 
couldn't  even  voice  their  thanks  for 
what  I  gave  them. 

At  that  time,  some  of  the  able- 
bodied  Indians  were  working  upon 
an  automobile  road  that  was  being 
built  across  the  reservation.  They 
received  fair  wages  for  what  they 
did,  but  none  of  them  could  earn 
enough  to  more  than  support  their 
families  during  the  period  of  road 
construction.  Last  winter,  after  I 
had  informed  the  Indian  Rights 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  of  the 
dire  need  of  the  Blackfeet,  the  As 
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benefits  only  the  white  people  >vho  L^^^^^ 

ington  and  got  the  Indian  Bureau 
officials  to  promise  that  they  would 


have     bought     the     Indtan"    ,^„j,J—-5^ti  secretarr^vent  to  Wash- 


Many  years  ago,  \vhile  a  resident 
of  the  Blackfeet  reservation,  with 
the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Family 
Mission,  Bear  Chief  and  Tail- 
Feathers-Coming-Over-the-Hill,  I 
got  out  a  ditch  from  the  Two  Med- 
icine river.  Later  on,  and  without 
paying  for  our  work,  the  Recla- 
mation Service  took  over  this  ditch 
and  enlarged  it.  Last  summer, 
Comes-With-Plenty,  sixty  years 
old,and  suffering  from  want  of 
food  and  half-blind,  used  some  of 
the  water  of  the  ditch  that  his  fath- 
er had  helped  build,  to  irrigate  a 
few  hills  of  potatoes  that  he  had 
managfed  to  plant.  The  Reclama- 
tion Service  called  upon  him  to  pay 
$46.00  for  the  water  that  he  used. 
With  a  bitter  laugh  he  said  to  me : 
**They  will  never  get  it!    That  is 


expend  $25,000  for  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  tribe,  and  we  all  be- 
lieved that  this  was  done.    To  mv  ^a  4^\     th    i  r    ^  ^       •         ^-t 
o-rAof  c,t*..^^:o^  T          Tvl\i  \  /i  •     ^^y  ^"^  Blackfeet  are  starving.  The 
great  surprise  I  was  told  that  tins  -    --       -  ^ 


against  the  United  States  for  the 
value  of  ,the  land.  All  persons  in- 
terested in  this  should  urge  their 
senators  and  congressmen  to  pass 
this  bill  at  an  early  date. 

In  the  meantime,  as  I  have  stat- 


the  Indian  cattle,  and  all  but  a  few 
they  said  it  was  useless  to  try  tO;Of  the  Indian  horses,  died  of  starv- 

fight  the  whites,  for  if  they  did,  iation,  and  the  cattle  of  the  white  more  money  than"l  have  seen  in 
they  would  surely  lose  their  wom- 
en and  little  ones. 

In  the  winter  of  1883-84,  more 


men  too. 


many  winters !  And  anyhow,  why 
But  before  this  happened,  the  In-  should  I^^ioi.the  use  of  a  ditch 
dian  Bureau  had  begun  issuing  to  ,t^  nTy  father  helped  i<sr  mgV^ 
than  five  hundred  of  the  Black-  the  Blackfeet,  the  patents  in  fee  t^  *  During  this  past  summer  of  1921, 
feet  died  from  starvation  at  their  |  their  allotments  of  land,  two  hvm-  my  son,  Hart  Merriam  Schultz,  has 
agency,  through  the  fault  of  the  In-  dred  and  eighty  acres  of  grazi^  had  his  studio  in  the  town  of 
dian  Bureau  in  not  supplying  them  land,  and  forty  acres  of  irrigabfc^  Glacier  Park,  which  is  in  the 
with  food  in  this,  the  second  year  land  to  each  man,  woman  and  child  B^ckfeet  resefvation.  On  thfiUhry 
after  the  extinction  of  the  buffalo  of  the  tribe.  The  patents  came  in  that'T^'ii¥cd  il^me,  SgpKmber  27, 
and  other  game  of  the  Montana  great  batche!?  from  Washington,  his  grandfather,  Yellow  Wolf,  old, 
plains.  land  the  Indians  were  notified  to  blind,  and  with  a  family  of  four. 

In  1887  the  Blackfeet  sold  the 'call  at  the  office  of  their  agent,  and  had  come  •to  him  for  further  help 
eastern  part  of  their  reservation  to  sign  for  them.  Many  members  of  in  the  way  of  food.  The  rations 
the  United  States  for  $1,500,000.  the  tribe  did  not  want  to  accept  issued  to  him  for  a  period  of  four- 
In  1896  they  sold  the  extreme  west-  them,  but  were  told  that  they  had 
ern  part  of  their  reservation— the  to.  Thus  many  of  them,  by  accept- 
region  that  is  now  Glacier  National  ance  of  the^patents,  became  citi- 
park — for  $1,500,000.  So  was  their  zens  of  the  United  States  against 
reservation  cut  down  to  a  tract  of  their  will,  citizens  who  could 
high  and  bleak  coimtry  about  sixty  neither   write,  read  nor  speak  the 


miles  square. 

Not  until  the  starvation  winter, 


Engrlish  language.    And  of  course, 
starving  as  they  were,  they  began 


1883-84,  ^did  tuberculosis  begin  to  at  once  to  sell  their  land  patents  to 
affect  the  Blackfeet;  from  that  the  reservation  traders,  and  real 
time  on  it  became  increasingly  estate  dealers,  for  whatever  they 
prevalent  and  so  reduced  the  tribe  could  get  for  them,  never  more 
that,  in  1896,  it  numbered  less  than  than  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
two  thousand  souls.  The  vast  sum  |  value  of  the  land.  Of  these  buyers, 
of  money  to  their  credit  in  Wash-  |  one,  a  reservation  trader,  had  two 
ington  at  that  time,  was  more  than  hundred  and  twelve  patents  a  year 
sufficient  to  assist  <very  family  on  ago,  and  now,  I  believe  has  some- 


teen  days,  lasted  but  four  days,  and 
all  summer  long  he  and  his  depend- 
ents would  have  had  to  endure  ten- 
day  periods  of  starvation  had  not 
my  son  come  regularly  to  his  relief. 
Other  old  relatives  and  friends  of 
his  dead  mother  were  constantly 
coming  to  him  to  ask  for  a  little 
money  with  which  to  buy  food. 
One  old  woman,  feeble  and  in  rags, 
who  had  walked  seven  miles  across 
the  plain  to  ask'  him  for  help,  broke 
down  and  cried  piteously  when  he 
gave  it.  None  of  these  people, 
proud  and  independent  as  they 
have  always  been,  would  have  even 
thought  of  asking  him  for  food  had 


money  was  being  expended  for  the 
construction     of     an     automobile 
road,  "For  the  whites  to  ride  upon ; 
few  of  us  have  even  wagons  to  use 
upon  it  I"  one  old  Indian  remarked. 
While  on  the  reservation,  I  in- 
terviewed the  present  agent — ^now 
called     superintendent  —  for    the 
Blackfeet.   He  has  done  very  com- 
mendable  work   in   visiting  every 
Indian  family  of  his  charges,  ob- 
taining photographs  of  them   and 
their  homes,  and  inducing  them  to 
plant  vegetables  and  wheat.  He  of- 
fers to  all  who  will  set  the  posts 
around  forty  acres  of  land  the  wire 
to  complete  the  fence,  and  then  to 
each  family  so  doing,  he  will  fur- 
nish 1  cow,  20  sheep,  and  one  dozen 
chickens.    They  will  be  required  to 
put  some  of  the  fenced  acres  i^to 
M(heat,  and  he  intends  to  prov^de 
st  mills  with  which  to  turn  the 
ain  they  raise  into  flour.     I  be- 
lieve that  this  experiment  is  doom- 
ed to  failure,  and  for  these  reasons : 

1.  Few  of  the  Indians  have 
lands  which  they  cdn  irrigate,  and 
three  years  out  of  five,  drouths  or 
summer  frosts  will  kill  the  growing 
grain.  Of  the  seed  planted  last 
spring,  not  one-tenth  of  the  amount 
was  harvested,  I  was  told. 

2.  Many  of  the  families  no 
longer  have  teams  and  ^vagons  and 
machinery  with  which  to  fence  and 
farm  forty  acres  of  land. 

There  remains  but  one  hope  for 
the  Montana  Blackfeet,  and  that  is. 
to  obtain  from  the  government  a 
portion  of  the  value  of  the  vast 
territory  arbitrarily  taken  from 
them  by  presidential  executive  or- 
der. On  April  11,  1921,  Congress- 
man Riddick,  of  Lewistown,  Mon- 
tana, introduced  a  bill.  No.  2432, 
which  provides  that  the  tribe, 
through  its  lawyers,  may  bring  suit 


Indian  Bureau,  having  committed 
itself  to  the  policy  of  making  pau- 
per citizens  of  the  majority  of  tin 
members  of  the  tribe,  and  far  un- 
der-rationing the  old  and  blind  and 
infirm,  will  not  help  ihem  in  their 
need,  so  we  must.  1  earnestly  urge 
all  friends  of  the  Indians  to  send  at 
once  to  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Relief 
Fund,  First  National  Bank  of 
Browning,  Browning,  Montana,  all 
the  money  that  they  can  spare  for 
this  purpose.  The  fund  is  admin- 
istered there  by  the  cashier  of  the 
bank,  and  George  Star  and  Joseph 
Brown,  two  reliable  members  of 
the  tribe.  •  The  three  decide  upon 
the  families  to  be  helped,  and  issue 
weekly  checks  upon  the  fund  at  the 
rate  of  $4.00  per  week  per  family. 
JAMES  WILLARD  SCHULTZ. 
University  Club, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


Dlarkfcct  Braves. 
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WE  REACH  THE  POINT  OF  LIFE  OR  DEATH!" 


Pueblo  Indians*  Cry  to  American  People 


CRISIS    IN    THE    AFFAIRS    OF    RED    MEN    TRIBE 


S  THE  United  States  Government 
capable  of  being  either  intelligent  or 
honorable  in  matters  where  the  Red 
Indizm  is  concerned?  This  question 
has  been  answered  "No!*'  a  great 
many  times  in  what  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson  has  called  the  Century  of  Dishonor.  It  is 
going  to  be  answered  **Yes**  or  **No'*  in  the  settle- 
ment by  Congress  of  the  fate  of  the  New  Mexico 
Pueblos,  which  are  twenty  in  number,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  9000.  The  Pueblos  in  their  memorial  to 
the  American  people  in  November  stated:  **We 
have  reached  the  point  where  we  must  either  live  or 
die.**  Whether  they  shall  live  by  their  own  sclf- 
•upporting  efforts  or  die  through  neglects  and  mis- 
doings on  the  part  of  Congress  and  of  the  Depaft- 
meut  of  the  Interior  will  be  decided  in  the  next  few 
weeks.or  months  at  most. 

Hearings  on  the  Pueblo  question  were  held  last 
week  before  the  Senate  and   House  committees   at 
Washington.      A    delegation    of    seventeen    Indians, 
representing  the  all-Pueblo  Council  of  New  Mexico, 
traveled  at  their  own  expense  to  state  their  own  case 
to  Congress.     In  addition,  they  will  state  their  case 
to  the  American  people  at  meetings  in  Washington, 
New   York,   Boston   and   Chicago.      They  are  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Stella  M.  Atwood  of  Riverside, 
Cal.,  chairman  of  the  Indian  welfare  committee  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  by 
Father   Fridolin   Schuster,    missionary   of   the    Fran- 
ciscan Order,  representing  the  Archbishop  of  Santa 
Fe.      The  organized  women  of  America   are  con- 
cerned for  reasons  of  justice  and  also  because  woman, 
in  the  Pueblos,  holds  a  position  of  dignity  and  power 
met  with  in  few  countries  of  the  white  man.     They 
are  concerned  because  the  Pueblos  maintain  a  system 
of  education  for  children  from  which  the  white  race 
has  a  great  deal  to  learn.     Then  Franciscan  Fathers 
are  concerned  because  they  Christianized  the  Pueblo 
Indians  300  years   ago  and  worked  out  and  mainr 
tained  a  successful  Indian  policy  for  200  years,  while 
now   they    sec    the    Pueblos    being   clubbed    over    a 
precipice  to  extinction. 

An  explanation  must  be  given  about  these  remark- 
able Pueblo  Indians.  They  were  highly  civilized 
before  the  white  man  came.  They  have  lived  in 
towns  and  farmed  the  desert  through  irrigation  for 
several  thousand  years.  Their  culture  is  like  that  of 
the  Mayans  of  Yucatan  and  the  Aztecs,  but  they 
have  always  differed  from  the  Aztecs  in  being  never 
warlike.  Terrific  fighters  in  defensive  war,  they 
never  waged  wars  of  conquest.  They  are  not  be- 
lievers in  force.  Discipline  in  the  Pueblo  is  enforced 
through  mockery,  not  through  whips  or  jails.  They 
are  very  conscious  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  a  man 
to  hate  or  to  cherish  revenge,  and  though  outraged 
by  the  white  man  and  by  the  Government  they  never 
give  expression  to  bitterness  even  in  their  private 
councils.  The  Pueblos  are  co-operators.  Every 
man,  woman  and  child  gives  service  to  the  com- 
munity without  pay.  They  hold  their  lands  in  com- 
mon, but  give  the  individual  an  ownership  over  what 
be  produces  and  the  right  to  transmit  it  to  his  children 
or  to  sell  it  within  the  tribe.  •       ' 

But  the  Pueblos  are  more  than  just  the  original 
American  Quakers,  as  Charles  Lummis,  the  great 
writer  of  the  Southwest,  has  called  them.  They  arc 
artists  in  living  and  artists  in  the  grand  style.  Every 
one  born  in  the  Pueblo  becomes  a  dancer,  a  singer, 
an  actor  and  a  producer  of  drama.  There  are  times 
erery  year  when  the  whole  Pueblo  population,  ex- 
cept the  babies  and  the  very  aged,  is  an  actor  in 
marvelous  pageant-dramas,  religious  in  character, 
which  probably  have  no  rivals  on  earth  for  com- 
plexity and  rhythmic,  dramatic  power.     White  rrcn 


the  foundation  of  agriculture.  When  tTie  white  man 
came  he  found  land  ready  made,  irrigated  with 
primitive  skill,  by  the  Pueblos.  The  Kingdom  of 
Spain  set  aside  for  the  Pueblos  1  7.000  acres  of  land 
for  each.  There  are  twenty  Pueblos.  The  Indians 
collectively  purchased  additional  land.  The  Spanish 
land  grants,  save  in  the  case  of  Zuni  Pueblo,  were 
confirmed  in  1858  by  Congress  and  President 
Lincoln  affixed  his  signature  to  the  parchments. 
The  Indians  have  the  parchments — they  have  lost 
the  lands.     At  a  later  date  the  Court  of  Private 
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trespasses ?^These  Indians  have  no  status,  either  in- 
dividual or  tribal,  save  the  status  of  minors  or  wards. 
The  Government  has  constituted  itself  their  guardian. 
The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  constituted  itself 
their  monopolistic  guardian.  It  has  been  the  Gov«^ 
emmcnt's  task  to  put  an  end  to  the  encroachments 
on  Pueblo  land.  The  Government  has  grossly  failed 
in  the  duty.  Taos  has  lost  over  3000  acres  of  its 
best  land.  Tesuque  has  been  robbed  of  all  its  water. 
Santa  Clara  retains  the  use  of  about  200  acres  of 


fefl 


starvation,    or    gone    into   the 
towns,  into  the  peonage  of  un^kiTlrd 
That  will  be  time  to  develop  the 
land!*'     Whatever  the  mental  process 
office,  the  projects  for  water  bav* 
files. 

And  now  the  crisis.     Tbe  stofif  of 
bill  has  been  told  in  news  dispatcbca^ 
framed  on  instructions  from  Sccxctny  Alxit  R.  Fdl 
by  Ralph  E.  Twitchell.  wfe  ii  ike  Umttd 
attorney  paid  to  defend  the  Pueblo  IbCma.    k 


In  brief,  the  Bnrsom  bill  with  elaborate  method  woulcf 
liMe  wiped  out  the  Pueblos. 

This  bill  now  lies  in  the  SeflC^  Committee  on 
Public  Lands.  Meantime  Representative  Snyder. 
Republican,  of  New  York  has  introduced  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Bunfum  bill,  which  retains  a  number 
of  that  bill*s  worst  features.  Snyder  is  chairman  of 
die  Indian  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Housew 

To  meet  these  assaults  diere  has  been  introdiice3 
the  Jones  bill  (Senate  4223).     The  Jones  bill  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Pud>lo8  diemselves,  actmg  in 
harmony  with  die  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Qobt  and  several  odier  organizations,  which  vrant 
ta  avert  the  crowning  dishonor  of  Indian  histoiy. 
Thb  UU  is  remarkable  in  what  it  shows  as  to  die 
■Kotal    attitude    of    the    Pueblo    Indians.     These 
Indians  have  valid  title  to  die  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  which  have  been  taken  from  them  Olegally  by 
die  white  man.     But  they  say,  "We,  die  Pueblos, 
do  not  want  to  hurt  the  white  man.    We  do  not  want 
to  thmst  his  setdements  off  our  land.     Give  us  the 
H^iroved  irrigation  and  drainage  systems  which  have 
been  promised  us  for  so  many  years;  remove  die 
white  squatters  from  the  midst  of  our  own  villagers; 
^ve  us  die  land  to  Bve  on,  and  then  grant  clear  tide 
to  those  old  setders  who  are  now  on  our  land  in 
^Cood  faidi,  even  though  their  fathers  may  have  stolen 
die  land!'*      Thb  result  is  to  be  obtained  fhrou^ 
appropriations    for    storage,    drainage    and    ditches 
totaling  $905,000  for  the  twenty  Pueblos,  and  by 
tlie  creation  of  a  special  court  of  Pueblo  Indian  land 
daims,  appointed  by  die  President,  charged  with  the 
doty  of  setding  land  cases  out  of  court  so  fat  as 
possible  and  with  broad  discredon  as  to  dtles,  boun- 
daiies    and   corapensadon  to  setders  who   musi  be 
di^Kissessed  or  Indians  who  must  be  deprived.     An 
in^xirtant  feature  of  die  Jones  bill  is  that  it  gives 
the  Indians  a  right  to  name  associate  counsel  of  dieir 
«WB  to  represent  them  in    the   negotiations.      This 
plan  is  legarded  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
as  a   climax  of  un-Americanism   and   impertinence, 
for  aie  Indians — even  these  sage  and  gentle  Pueblo 
Ipr|;an<t — men?     No,  they  aie  minors,   wards,  de- 
intii  iitn — ^Indians^      Their   status   is   slig}idy    more 
definite  than  die  status  of  catde  or  of  caged*  wohrea. 
The  Pudilos  are  facing  their  crisis  with  complete 
consciousness.     They  met  at  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo 
on  November  5  last  for  die  first  formal  council  of 
all  'ftie  Pueblos  that  ever  took  place.     They  formed 
a  permanent  All-Pueblo  Council  for  mutual  defense 
and  co-operat^gn.     In  die  two  days  and  nights  of 
diat  meting,  where  every  word  spoken  was  transr 
lated  by  interpreters  into  five  languages — English, 
SpsLiiish,  Tewan,  Kcresian  and  Zunian — the  amazing 
history  of  dieir  greatness  and  their  ruin  was  recalled. 
Their  present  situation  wa»  described  by  themselves. 
The  Bursum  bill  was  analyzed  and  the  provisions 
of  die  Jones  bill  were  indorsed  and  a  ciy  of  near- 
^lyiii  was  raised,  which  the  people  of  the  United 
Sutes   listened   to.      Out  of  their  extreme   poverty 
these  Indians  raised  the  money  to  send  their  delega- 
IM  of  ten  to  Washington.     Fiiends  of  die  Pueblot 
aie  hoping  that  die  American  people  will  not  allow 
die  Pueblos  to  spend  this  money  for  rectificadon  of 
abuses  which  America,  not  die  Indians,  is  responsible 

for. 

At  diat  meedng  the  capadty  of  die  Pueblos  foi 
democracy  was  well  tested.  The  excitement  was 
extreme  and  the  issues  were  life  and  deadi.  AH  the 
ilTCi^  individualizes  of  the  Pueblos  were  present 
Half  of  the  entire  meeting  proceeded  withoirt  a  chair* 
and  no  parliamentary  rules  were  needed.  Every 
qioke  and  none  interrupted  another.  The 
melodious  boom  of  voices  never  became  an  excited 
All  decisions  were  unanimous  before  the 
ill  the  Pueblo  coundk     They  hav? 


weeks. or  months  at  most. 

Hearings  on  the  Pueblo  question   were  Keld  I^ 
week   before   the  Senate  and   House   committees   at 
Washington.      A    delegation    of    seventeen    Indians. 
representing  the  all-Pueblo  Council  of  New  Mexico. 
traveled  at  their  own  expense  to  state  their  own  case 
to  Congress.      In  addition,  they  will  state  their  case 
to  the  Annerican  people  at  meetings  in  Washington, 
New   York.    Boston   and   Chicago.      They   are   ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Stella  M.  Atwood  of  Ri\ersi<le, 
Cal.,  chairman  of  the   Indian  welfare  committee  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  by 
Father   Fridolin   Schuster,    missionary   of   the    Fran- 
ciscan Order,  representing  the  Archbishop  of 
Fe.      The  organized   women   of  America  are 
cemed  for  reasons  of  justice  and  also  because  woman, 
in  the  Pueblos,  holds  a  position  of  dignity  and  power 
met  with  in  few  countries  of  the  white  man.     Tbey 
are  concerned  because  the  Pueblos  maintain  a  sjrstem 
of  education  for  children  from  which  the  white  race 
has  a  great  deal  to  learn.     Then  Franciscan  Fathers 
are  concerned  because  they  Christianized  the  Pueblo 
Indians  300  years  ago  and  worked  out  and  main- 
tained a  successful  Indian  policy  for  200  years,  wMe 
now   they    see   the    Pueblos    being    clubbed    over   a 
precipice  to  extinction. 

An  explanation  must  be  given  about  these  remark- 
able Pueblo  Indians.  They  were  highly  civflized 
before  the  white  man  came.  They  have  lived  in 
towns  and  farmed  the  desert  through  irrigatioo  for 
several  thousand  years.  Their  culture  is  like  that  of 
the  Mayans  of  Yucatan  and  the  Aztecs,  but  dwgr 
have  always  differed  from  the  Aztecs  in  being  never 
warlike.  Terrific  fighters  in  defensive  war,  the^r 
never  waged  wars  of  conquest  They  are  not  be- 
lievers in  force.  Discipline  in  the  Pueblo  is  enforced 
through  mockery,  not  through  whips  or  jails.  Thef 
are  very  conscious  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  a  man 
to  hate  or  to  cherish  revenge,  and  though  outraged 
by  the  white  man  and  by  the  Government  they  never 
give  expression  to  bitterness  even  in  their  private 
councils.  Tlie  Pueblos  are  co-operators.  Every 
man,  woman  and  child  gives  service  to  the 
munity  without  pay.  Tliey  hold  their  lands  in 
mon,  but  give  the  individual  an  ownership  over  what 
he  produces  and  the  right  to  transmit  it  to  his  duldrco 
or  to  sell  it  within  the  tribe. 

But  the  Pueblos  are  more  than  just  the  original 
American  Quakers,  as  Charles  Lummis,  the  great 
writer  of  the  Southwest,  has  called  them.  Tbey  are 
artists  in  Irving  and  artists  in  the  grand  style.  Every 
one  bom  in  the  Pueblo  becomes  a  dancer,  a  singer, 
an  actor  and  a  producer  of  dranu.  There  are  times 
every  year  when  the  whole  Pueblo  populatioB.  ex- 
cept the  babies  and  the  very  aged,  is  an  actor  in 
marvelous  pageant-dramas,  religious  in  character, 
which  probably  have  no  rivals  on  earth  for  com- 
plexity and  rhythmic,  dramatic  power.  White  men 
come  and  look  on,  but  admission  is  never  charged, 
the  hat  is  never  passed  for  collections  and  the  visitor 
usually  is  sent  away  with  gifb.  Some  of  ^^>ese 
dramatic  rituals  take  place  far  in  the  mountains  or  in 
some  inaccessible  part  of  the  desert,  with  no  onlookers 
save  the  participants,  realizing  completely  the  wdeA 
of  community  drama. 

In  addition,  the  Pueblos  are  masters  of  pottery 
arts,  of  costuming  and  of  pure  design.  Theodb>re 
Roosevelt  said,  **They  arc  one  of  America's  most 
precious  possessions.  Let  us  cherish  them  tenderly 
and  proudly!** 

The  Pueblos  have  never  received  rations  from  tfic 
Government  Tliey  have  never  received  grants  of 
laiid.  but  only  the  confirmation  of  fee-simple  owner- 
ship which  existed  before  this  country  annexed  New 
Mexico,  together  with  the  use  of  some  executive  order 
reservation  land.  They  probably  are  the  only 
Indians  who  have  bought  land  in  large  quantities. 
Peaceable,  moral,  self-supporting  and  productive, 
they  were  recognized  by  Spain  as  being  civilized,  and 
under  the  Mexican  regime  they  were  entitled  to  vote. 
Only  when  the  United  States  came,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  took  them  in  charge,  were  the 
Pueblos  thrust  from  their  place  among  recognized 
civilized  communities  and  there  began  that  chapter 
of  oppression  which  brought  them  face  to  face  with 
death. 

7he  nature  of  the  present  crisis  can  be  stated  in 
few  words.  The  Pueblo  life  rests  on  the  land.  The 
whole  social  system — even  the  religious  system— of 
the  Pueblos  (and  their  ancient  religion  survives  with 
full   force,   though  they  are  Christian,  too) 


Land  Qaims  confirmed  the  title  of  the  Pueblos  to 
the  grants  purchased  by  them.  The  Pueblos  have 
the  confirmation,  but  they  have  lost  the  purchase 
gT^mts. 

In  brief,  white  men  have  been  encroaching  on 
the  Indian  lands  and  tapping  their  ditches  and  divert- 
ing their  water  i^gtU  many  of  the  Pueblos  are  slowly 

starving  to  death.  Not  very  slowly  either.  The 
per  capita  income  of  Tesuque  in  1922,  for  each 
inhabitant,  was  a  few  cents  under  $  1  7.  The  per 
capita  income  of  San  Ildefonso  was  a  few  cents  over 
$14.  The  per  capita  income  of  San  Juan  Pueblo 
was  a  little  over  $30.  Tlie  per  capita  annual  in- 
come of  Taos  Pueblo,  in  a  good  year,  is  $38.  This 
means  all  that  they  produce  and  all  that  they  earn — 
all  that  they  consume.  They  are  starving.  But  it 
has  never  occurred  to  any  of  these  Pueblos  to  ask 
for  chanty  or  for  Government  aid.  Nor  are  they 
ever  so  poor  that  they  cannot  find  means  to  entertain 
the  stranger  without  charge.  Just  at  this  time  San 
Ddefottso  and  Tc5uque  are  receiving  aid.  for  the 
first  time  in  history.  It  was  forced  on  them  because 
tuberculosis,  planted  in  the  starved  bodies  of  the 
children,  was  sweeping  them  off  rapidly. 

What    has    the    Govemmei^    done    about    these 


arable  land.  Picuris  retains  only  about  forty  acres. 
The  Indians  have  protested  ceaselessly.  Twice  they 
have  pulled  down  an  encroacher's  fences  and  then 
there  have  been  wild  announcements  of  **  Indian 
war.**  and  in  the  last  case,  in  1921,  the  superin- 
tendent who  failed  to  dissaude  the^  Pueblos  from 
this  pitiful  assertion  of  rights  was  transferred  to  a 
place  remote  and  lonely. 

Meantime  the  Government  has  spent  over  $10,- 
000,000  on  irrigation  projects  in  other  parts  of  the 
Indian  domain,  but  save  in  the  case  of  Zuni 
Pueblo  it  has  done  virtually  nothing  for  the  Pueblos. 
The  water  is  there;  the  engineering  and  fiscal 
projects  for  developing  it  had  been  thrust  on  the 
Indian  office  by  the  engineers  of  that  office.  In  the 
Indian  office  the  projects  have  died.  They  need  cost 
the  taxpayers  ultimately  nothing,  being  sound  business 
projects  which  could,  if  Congress  desired,  be  made 
reimbursable.  Had  these  projects  been  carried  to 
execution  there*  would  today  be  plenty  of  land  for 
whites  and  Indians  alike  in  New  Mexico.  But  the 
unconscious  reasoning  seems  to  have  been:  "The 
Pueblo  Indians  cannot  be  'civilized*  (according  tp 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  model)  until  they  ate 
first  dispersed.  Also  why  enrich  the  Pueblo  Indian  > 
Soon  they  will  be  gone — gone  into  death  through 


denominated   by  Secretary  Fall  **an  administration 

measure.**     It  was  brought  op  m  die  Senate  without 

public   hearings   in   committee,   and   was    passed    in 

September.  Its  career  in  the  House  was  checked 
through  a  Nation-wide  protest  by  the  women's  clubs 
and  by  other  friends  of  the  square  deaL  It  was 
recalled  by  the  Senate  in  November  on  motion  of 
Senator  Borah,  who  stated  that  the  biU  had  been 
passed  under  a  misapprehensicMB.  Its  purpose  and 
effect  had  been  erroneously  described  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  by  Senator  Borsom  of  New  Mexico, 
who  had  sponsored  it.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
Government  had  failed  Id  protect  die  Pueblos 
against  encroachments.  This  bill  carried  out  the 
logic  of  the  GovemmcBt*s  record.  It  required  the 
courts  to  give  clear  title  to  die  encroachers.  The 
Government  has  waned  on  the  self-governing  insti- 
tutions and  the  cultural  life  of  the  Pueblos.  This 
bill  carried  out  the  GovemmcBt**  locic  By  throwii^ 
all  internal  affairs  of  the  Poeblos,  indoding  the  right 
to  hold  office,  into  the  United  States  courts,  it  struck 
at  the  heart  of  the  Pocblo  life.  Attorney  Twitchell, 
who  drew  the  bill,  had  stated  that  the  local  New 
Mexico  courts  never  gave  a  square  deal  to  the  In- 
dians. Therefore  the  oootrol  of  water,  essential  to 
life,  was  placed  under  the  New  Mexico  State  courts. 


as  nave  vaiia  uiic  lo  ine  tens  ot  thousandd  ot 
acres  which  have  been  taken  from  them  illegally  by 
the  white  man.  But  they  say,  **We.  the  Pueblos, 
do  not  want  to  hurt  the  white  man.  We  do  not  want 
to  thrust  his  settlements  off  our  land.  Give  us  the 
miproved  irrigation  and  drainage  systems  which  have 
been  promised  us  for  so  many  years;  remove  the 
white  squatters  from  the  midst  of  our  own  villagers; 
gfve  us  the  land  to  Bve  on,  and  then  grant  clear  title 
to  those  old  settlers  who  are  now  on  our  land  in 
good  faith,  even  though  their  fathers  may  have  stolen 
the  land!'*  This  result  is  to  be  obtained  through 
appropriations  for  storage,  drainage  and  ditches 
toUling  $903,000  for  the  twenty  Pueblos,  and  by 
the  creation  of  a  special  court  of  Pueblo  Indian  iand 
claims,  appointed  by  the  President,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  settling  land  cases  out  of  court  so  fat  as 
possiUe  and  with  broad  discretion  as  to  titles,  boun- 
daries and  compensation  to  settlers  who  mus^i  be 
dispossessed  or  Indians  who  must  be  deprived.  An 
important  feature  of  the  Jones  bill  is  that  it  ^ves 
the  Indians  a  ri{^t  to  name  associate  counsel  of  their 
own  to  represent  them  in  the  negotiations.  This 
plan  is  regarded  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
as  a  climax  of  un-Americanism  and  impertinence, 
for  are  Indians — even  these  sage  and  gentle  Pueblo 
Indians — ^men>  No,  they  are  minors,  wards,  de- 
pendents— Indians.  Their  status  is  slightly  more 
definite  than  the  status  of  cattle  or  of  caged*  wolves. 

The  Pueblos  are  facing  their  crisis  with  complete 
consciousness.  They  met  at  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo 
on  November  5  last  for  the  first  formal  council  of 
all  die  Pueblos  that  ever  took  place.  They  formed 
a  permanent  /Jl-Pueblo  Coimdl  for  mutual  defense 
and  co-operat(pD.  In  the  two  dasrs  and  nights  of 
that  meeting,  where  eveiy  word  spoken  was  trans- 
latal  by  interpreters  into  five  languages — ^English, 
Spanish,  Tewan,  Keresian  and  Zunian — ^the  amazing 
history  of  their  greatness  and  their  ruin  was  recalled. 
Their  present  situation  was  described  by  themselves. 
The  Bursum  bill  was  analyzed  and  the  provisions 
of  the  Jones  bill  were  indoned  and  a  cry  of  near- 
despair  was  raised,  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  listened  to.  Out  of  their  extreme  poverty 
these  Indians  raised  die  money  to  send  their  delega- 
don  of  ten  to  Washington.  Friends  of  the  Pueblos 
are  hoping  that  the  American  people  will  not  allow 
die  Pueblos  to  spend  this  money  for  rectiBcation  of 
abuses  which  America,  not  the  Indians,  is  responsible 
for. 

At  that  meeting  the  capacity  of  the  Pueblos  for 
democracy  was  well  tested.  The  excitement  was 
extreme  and  the  issues  were  life  and  death.  All  the 
strong  individualities  of  the  Pueblos  were  present 
Half  of  the  entire  meeting  proceeded  without  a  chaii^ 
man  and  no  parliamentary  rules  were  needed.  Every 
one  spoke  and  none  interrupted  another.  The 
melodious  boom  of  voices  neter  became  an  excited 
shouting.  All  decisions  were  unanimous  before  die 
end.  It  is  so  in  all  the  Pueblo  councils.  They  have 
complete  democracy,  with  steadfast  effectiveness. 
It  is  their  nature  and,  further,  it  is  die  product  of 
their  system  of  social  and  civic  education  for  youth, 
which  puts  any  system  of  moral  or  civic  training  in 
the  United  States  to  shame. 

It  has  been  stated  that  these  Indians  are  adf* 
supportmg  and  neither  ask  nor  want  charity  or 
rations.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  they  are  ask- 
ing with  desperation.  That  is  medical  service. 
Trachoma  has  invaded  the  Pueblos  mostly  brought 
back  by  the  children,  who  are  forcibly  taken  away 
to  the  Government  boarding  schools.     Tuberculosis 

has  invaded  them.  Forced  to  go  out  long  distances 
for  periods  of  months  and  years  to  earn  money  for 
the  support  o^  the  old  people  and  the  babies,  the 
young  men  have  brought  back  venereal  disease.  The 
undernourishment  which  prevails  in  most  of  the 
Pueblos  creates  a  seed-ground  for  many  diseases. 
The  Pueblos  themselves  have  started,  through  their 
governing  councils  and  their  caciques  (the  priests 
of  the  ancient  religion)  a  campaign  for  social 
hygiene.  But  they  petition  for  medical  treatment 
It  is  withheld  from  them.  The  medical  service  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Pueblos  is  worse 
than  a  shadow.  Some  of  the  doctors  are  admirable 
men,  but  they  are  forced  to  cover  impossible  areas 
with  impossible  numbers  of  patients.  They  arc  hope- 
lessly undersupplied  with  apparatus,  with  drugs,  even 
with  transportation  facilities.  They  arc  wound  up 
in  red  tape.  The  condition  is  notorious  for  the 
whole  Indian  service.  But  seen  in  the  Pueblos, 
which  even  without  epidemic  sickness  are  reeling  at 
the  edge  of  the  grave  and  are  being  pushed  into  the 
grave,  the  condition  appears  as  a  national  scandal. 
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With  Food,  Moch  of  WMclh  They  Are  Raisin 


By  WARREN  W.  MOSES  ^ 

•-pHE  STORY  of  the  Btarving  Blaclc- 
1^  feet  has  been  told  and  retold  all 
CT?r  this  continent  in  magazines,  news- 
papers and  circulars  spread  broadcast 
by  writers,  associations  for  the  relief 
of  the  American  Indians,  and  by  sym- 
pathetic individuals  whose  interest  has 
been  aroused  by  coming  slightly  in  con- 
tact with  the  Indian  and  who  has 
not  had  the  time  or  the  inclination  to 
examine    deeply    into    their    conditions. 

To  the  public  there  hare  been  pre- 
sented pictures  of  sick,  hungry  and 
emaciated  wards  of  the  government, 
victims  of  the  avarice  of  the  whites, 
defenseless  and  subsisting  largely  upon 
the  generosity  of  the  people,  held  down 
and  deprived  of  their  rights  by  the  In- 
dian bureau,  and  whose  numbers  are 
rapidly  being  reduced  by  disease  and 
undernourishment. 

That  the  Blackfeet.along  with  other 
tribes  of  Indians,  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  inroads  upon  their  territories 
by  the  whites  and  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  lands  and  property  through  the 
greediness  of  the  whites,  may  well  be 
admitted,  but  these  are  mistakes  of 
the  past,  mistakes  which  may  not  now 
be  corrected  or  at  least  difficult  to  cor- 
rect, and  are  subjects  which  the  writer 
will  make  no  attempt  to  cover  in  this 
article.  , 

In  this  article  will  be  the  story  of 
the  Blackfeet  Indian  of  today  in  an 
honest  effort  to  tell  of  conditions  as 
they  now  exist,  of  the  work  being  car- 
ried on  to  improve  the  economic,  moral 
and  physical  standing  of  the  Indian  and 
of  the  almost  child -like  eagerness 
which  many  of  them,  the  full  bloods  in 
particular,  are  evincing  in  this  move- 
ment. 

No  Starving  Blackfeet 

In  the   first   place   let    me   say   that 
there    are    no    starving    Blackfeet — no 
suffering    and    no    cases    which    have 
come  to  my  observation  requiring  fin- 
ancial assistance  from  outside  the  res- 
ervation, but,  on  the  contrary,  the  In- 
dians  seem    to   be   well   supplied   with 
provisions,  either  through  their  own  ef- 
forts or  through  the  medium  of  the  In- 
dian   service,    or    both,    and    the    large 
majority  already  In  possession  of  food 
supplies      sufficient      to      carrv      them 
through  the  coming  winter  ana  spring. 
As    to    health    conditions,    naturally 
they  are  not  of  the  best  and  could  be 
greatly  improved,  still  there  is  nothing 
alarming  in  the   situation   and  instead 
of  the  Blackfeet  tribe  showing  a  rapid 
loss  in  numbers,  the  birth  rate  largely 
exceeds  that  of  the  deaths  and  the  In- 
dian population  of  the  reservation,  ex- 
dneive  of  full  bloods,  is  on  the  increase. 
These  observations  are  the  result  of 
an   eight-day    survey   of   the  Blackfeet 
Indian  reservation  made  Uy  me  during 
the  early  part  of  September,  which  sur- 
vey   was    made    for   The    Great    Falls 
Tribune,    with   a    view    to    ascertaining 
the  troth   as  to  conditions   among   the 
Blackfeet  and  in  the  hope  that  in  the 
light  of  an  investigation   many  contro- 
versies   which    have    arisen    in    recent 
years  might  be  put  aside. 

In  the  course  of  this  survey,  I  pene- 
trated virtually  every  portion  of  the 
reservation,  with  the  exception  of  the 
extreme  northern  and  northeastern 
sections  where  there  are  few  Indians. 
During  that  period  I  traveled  by  auto- 
mobile over  mountain  and  prairie  roads 
and  wagon  trails  a  total  of  484  miles, 
mv  longest  day's  journey  being  117 
miles  and  the  shortest  21  miles,  visit- 
ing Indian  homes,  schools,  hospital, 
mills  and  other  industries,  inspecting 
wheat  fields,  gardens  and  livestock  and 
Interviewing  scores  of  Indians,  full 
bloods  and  mixed.  The  full  bloods  are 
of  an  intelligent  type,  some  of  them 
able  to  converse  fluently  in  English 
but  with  most  the  serrices  of  an  in- 
terpreter were  required. 

Bot  Little  Discontent 
Among  them  I  found  little  discon- 
tent, most  of  them  being  enthusiastic- 
ally engaged  in  farming  and  gardening, 
fill  of  them  proud  of  the  attainments  of 
the  present  and  planning  for  an  exten- 
sion of  their  activities  in  the  coming 
year.  In  a  number  of  the  Indian  homes 
I  found  flour  and  vegetables  sufficient 
for  immediate  needs  remaining  from 
the  results  of  their  farming  activities 
of  1922.  while  in  the  gardens  were 
large  quantities  of  potatoes  and  other 
root  crops  awaiting  storage  and  in 
the  fields  thousands  of  shocks  of 
wheat    and    oats    for   the   thresher. 

Not  onlv  had  most  of  these  Indians, 
the  full  bloods  in  particular,  produced 
sufficient  root  crops  and  flour  last 
year  to  supply  the  needs  of  their  own 
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JOHN   SPOTTED  WOLF  AND   FAMILY. 
Oio  ef  the  '^starviag  Blackfast"  with  his  surplus  flour  from    1922  crop. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Grant,  in  his  3,000  head  cabbage  patch  at  the  Holy 
Family  Mission. 


HEART  BUTTE  FLOUR  MILL. 
Ceater  n§mn  in  WUts  QBhrvnr,  «•«•  the  champion  horse  raider  of  the 


Blackfeet. 


dent  supporters  of  the  plan,  or  •pro- 
gram** as  it  is  known  among  them,  with 
the  result  that  many  who  have  been 
holding  back  have  been  converted^  to 
the  program  or  have  been  shamed  Into 
accepting  it. 

A   Few  Maieeatents 

Naturally  there  are  a  number  of  In- 
dians, mostly  young  mixed  bloods,  who 
are    opposed    to    farming    methods    or 
other   things   involving   work   and   who 
are  frequently  referred  to  by  the  older 
Indians  as   **agitators."     I  was  told  I 
would  find  these  around  the  pool  rooms,  ;j 
bnt  as  I  was  not  there  for  tne  purpose  \ 
of  ascertaining  conditicns  as  they  ex- 
isted in  pool  rooms  I  did  not  interriew 
these  men.     I  did  find  a  few  fall  bloods  ; 
who  were  classed  as  agitators,  bnt  even  i 
among   these   I    found  no  agitators  to  < 
the  farming  program  but  raflier  an  ad-  \ 
vocacy  of  a  movement  to  obtain  from 
the    government   financial   redress    for  j 
the  hunting  grounds  which  they  claimed 
had  been   taken  from  the  Indians  and 
for  which  they  claimed  the  Indians  had 
received  nothing. 

One  of  these,  Oscar  Boy,  a  young 
full  blood,  educated  and  speaking  good 
English,  said  to  me: 

'There  are  the  rich  and  the  poor  In- 
dians— the  fellows  who  work  and  those 
who  will  not  work.  I  like  to  work 
for  the  interests  of  the  fuD  blood  In- 
dians and  their  chUdrcaL  I  want  to  see 
the  Indians  get  their  dues.  There  has 
been  a  vast  amount  f>t  land  taken  away 
from  the  Indians  by  treaties  and  the 
Blackfeet  got  nothing  out  of  them.  We 
are  tnring  to  bring  these  matters  be- 
fore the  government  because  I  believe 
they  are  just  causes  and  the  Indians 
should  be  recompensed. 


1  pUs,  boys  and  girls,  are  being  educated. 

I  This  school  consists  of  stone  buildings, 

i  containing      dormitories,      school      and 

I  play  rooms,  one  for  the  boys  and  one 

j  for  the  girls,  a  frame  chapel  and  nu- 

;  merous  farm  buildings.  The  schools  is 

located  on   Two   Medicine   river   about 

two  miles  east  of  the  automobile  road 

leading   to   Browning    and    the    Glacier 

;  national  park. 

j  «  Plan  to  Build  Community  Houses. 

«  The  Indians  are  now  getting  out  logs 
'  for  a  community  house  to  be  erected 
I  at  Heart  Butte  and  which  will  be  large 
'«iough  for  community  gatherings  and 
a  basket  ball  court  It  is  also  hoped 
^to  install  a  radio  receiving  set  and  a 
J  motion  picture  outfit  providing  suffi- 
ci^t  funds  can  be  obtained  from  out- 
aide  donations  to  meet  the  expense, 
no  money  being  furnished  by  the  In- 
for  such  purposes.    The 


BUNCH   OF    INDIAN   HEIFERS. 
Sold  to  Heart  Butte  Indians  last  year  at  $20  eaeb  t*  atari 


^Butte  district  numbering  120  families 
not  more  than  six  will  fail  to  have  pro- 
duced their  own  flour,  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables.  A  similar  condition 
exists  in  the  Old  Agency  district,  con- 
taining about  the  same  number  of 
families. 

The  Agency  (Browning)  district  has 
not  been  checked  for  the  reason  so 
many  of  the  Indians  are  absentees 
from  the  reservation,  many  living  and 
working  in  Browning,  and  some  are 
in  the  shops  at  Cut  Bank,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  those 
living  on  their  allotments  will  have 
their  own  flour  and  vegetables. 

Chapter  Organizations. 

Of  the  28  chapters  20  are  active, 
composed  mostly  of  full  bloods,  and 
eight  chapters  composed  mainly  of 
whites  and  mixed  bloods.  The  average 
membership  is  20.  There  is  no  treasury, 
no  money  to  handle,  and  few»  if  any, 
have  dropped  their  membership. 

To  carry  on  the  chapter  work  the 
agency  has  provided  five  threshing  mii- 
<liines,  25  binders,  46  mowers,  46  rakes, 
and  eaoh  chapter  has  a  grain  drill  and 
a  fanning  mill,  together  with  harness. 
plows  and  discs.  The  equipment  is  in 
charge  of  the  president  of  the  chapter 
wlio  gives  it  out  to  the  Indians  of  his 
chapter  as  they   require. 

The  agency  takes  toll  from  the  Indian 
farmers      at    the    threshing    machines,! 
which  toll  wheat  is  afterwards  ground 
into  flour  and  this  flour,  together  with] 
that  later  obtained  in  tolls  at  the  flour 
mill,  is  used  by  the  agency  for  supply- 1 
ing    the    old    and    infirm    Indians,    the 
hospital,     boarding      school     and     day! 
school.    It    is    expected    that    sufficient! 
flour   will  thus  be  obtained  during  the! 
fall  and  winter  to  supply  all  the  needsl 
of    the    reservation    thereby    obviatingl 
the   necessity   of  purchasing  flour      on| 
contract  as   has   always   been   done 
the  past,  several  carloads  of  flour  be-l 
ing  purchased  annually  for  the  reserva-| 
tion. 

Before  the  treaty  of  1865.  8in( 
which  time  the  government  has  in  most 
instances  provided  the  flour  used  oi 
the  reservation,  the  Blackfeet  paid  t< 
the  Indian  traders  six  buffalo  robes  foi 
AOO  pounds  of  flour,  sit  robes  for 
blanket,  a  yearling  robe  for  a  butchei 
knife  and  one  robe  for  a  filled  powderl 


dian     service 

present  plan  contemplates  the  erection — ^^  -  -  - ,, 

of  one  of  these   buildings  in   each   of    flask   and  30   "trade  balls"  or  bullets 


better   position   to   five     an     opinion 
than  right  now." 

Bad  Conditions  Exaggerated.  - 

Charles  Simons,  deputy  sheriff,  who 
has  Uved  with  the  Blackfeet  all  his 
life  and  talks  their  language,  said  that 
while  he  was  interested  in  the  Black- 
feet and  wanted  to  see  them  helped 
he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  ex- 
aggeration and  misrepresentation  that 
had  been  practiced  by  some  who  were 
seeking  aid  for  the  Indians. 

He  said  he  was  satisfied  that  many 
of  the  Indians  are  hungry  at  times  but 
he  thought  it  is  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  the  Indian  does  not  parcel  out  his 


tke  three  districts. 

The  buildings  will  be  put  up  by  the 
reservation  log  worker  who  is  em- 
ployed   to    assist    the    old    Indians    in 


'Trobably  for  20  years  before  the 
last  two  or  three  years  we  had  Indian  |  rations  as  he  should  to  cover  the  ra- 
agents  who  seemed  to  care  nothing  for ;  don  period,  being  more  likely  to  con- 
the  Indians.  Within  the  last  three  same  all  of  certain  portions  at  one  or 
years  we  have  had  an  agent.  Mr.  I  two  meals,  which  condition  is  aggra- 
Campbell,   who   is  a    bard  worker  and    vated  by  the  fact  that  his  friends   or 


who  has  been  working  in  the  field  with 
the  Indians.  He  has  urged  appropria- 
tions to  buy  stock  and  other  things  for 
the  Indians.  He  has  loaned  the  In- 
dians machinery,  stock  and  seed  on  the 
reimbursable  plan  and  the  Indians  have 
been  getting  things  they  never  had  be- 
fore. 

"I  did  some  farming,  pat  in  two  acres 
in  potatoes  and  wheat,  bat  we  haven't 
got  any  money.  This  fsrming  is  a 
great  help  but  nobody  gets  any  money 


relatives  are  likely  to  drop  in  on  him 
and  help  eat  up  his  rations  with  the 
result  thst  his  supply  is  exhausted 
long  before  the  arrival  of  another  ra- 
tion day. 

All  efforts  to  meet  up  with  Bob 
Hamilton,  leader  of  the  so-called  "agi- 
tators," failed,  as,  during  all  of  my 
trips  shout  the  reservation  I  was  un- 
able to  encouter  him  or  learn  his 
whereabouts.  Hamilton  is  a  full  blood 
Indian  who  studied  at  Carlisle  for  sev- 
■    eral 


If  we   can  get  congress  and  the  good    ^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 


years.     I  learned  from  others  that 

Ceople  to  vote  us  the  money  for  our 
mds  we   win   be  all  right.     The  only 
thing  the  fuU-blood  Indian  is  hollering 


about  is  that  he  never  got  a  cent  for 
his  land  under  the  treaty  of  1855. 
Right  now  the  people  are  getting  along 
better,  but  in  the  lart  three  or  fbar 
vears  we  have  poonded  away  until  we 
have  remedied  matters  to  a  great  ex- 
tent." 

Carfy  Bear  Waats  Mare  Cash 

Another  of  the  fall  blood  Indians 
who  is  classed  aiaeaf  th«  tfaroateoted 
is  Curly  Besr.  s  would -be-cbirf tain.  80 
years  of  age.  who  is  said  to  have  been 
a  hard  worker  in  his  earlier  days. 
Curly  Bear  owns  two  lots  with  two 
small    hooaes    in   Browning,    where    he 


cattle  and  had  recently  lost  his  ranch 
through  mortgage  foreclosure,  that  he 
spends  s  portion  of  his  time  at  Glacier 
park  and  professes  to  be  working  for 
the  interests  of  the  Blackfeet  in  trying 
to  obtain  remuneration  for  lost  lands 
and  in  seeking  the  abolition  of  the  In- 
dian bureau. 
Neither  Prosperous  Nor  Pauperized 
Whil*'  the  Blackfeet  Indians  are  not 
paupers,  few  have  money  or  cattle, 
and  none  is  in  the  prosperous  condition 
he  should  be  nor  as  prosperous  as  he 
will  be  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  if 
he  sincerely  continues  with  the  agricul- 
tural program  now  under  way.     A  few 


gratuitous  issues  to  the  Indians,  whih; 
out  of  the   field  matrons'  fund  aboi  t 
$2,000  goes  to  the  Indians  in  the^fos  a. 
of  supplies. 

In  supplies,  clothing  and  subsistem^ 
for  children  in  the  boarding  and  day 
school  $10,288  is  alloted.  As  the  In- 
dian service  is  inclined  to  the  discon- 
tinuance of  day  schools  and  the  main- 
tenance of  Indian  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  it  pays  into  the  district  school 
funds  tuition  for  its  wards.  The 
Browning    public    schools,    where    the 

freat  majority  of  the  pupils  are  of 
ndian  blood,  receives  about  $20,000  in 
tuition  from  the  reservation  funds, 
lesser  amounts  going  to  the  smaller 
schools  on  the  reservation.  Rations, 
clothing  and  other  supplies  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $6,000  are  allowed  the  Holy 
Family  Mission  school  where  many  In- 
dian  children   are  under  instruction. 

Distribution    of   Rations 

A  general  issuance  of  rations  to  the 
Indians  is  made  from  the  agency  at 
Browning  twice  each  month,  while  in 
the  cases  of  some  of  the  aged,  sick  or 
infirm  Indians  provision  is  made  week- 
ly. The  ordinary  semi-monthly  ration 
for  each  member  of  the  family,  except- 
ing those  under  six  years  of  age  who 
are  allowed  a  half  ration  each,  meas- 
ured in  pounds,  is: 

Rice.  1%,  beans  1^,  sugar  1.  hom- 
iny 1%,  tea  U.  coffee  %.  salt  %.  soap 
%,  baking  powder  *4»  bacon  3.  beef  5, 
flour  10.  To  the  older  Indians  and  the 
sick,  oat  meal  and  condensed  milk  is 
provided  and  other  rations  in  larger 
quantities. 

Besides  the  food  rations,  clothing, 
blankets,  bedding,  stoves  and  other 
articles  of  home  equipment  are  fur- 
nished to  old  or  sick  Indians  who  are 
physically  unable  to  contribute  to  their 
own  support. 

Boef  is  slaughtered  every  two  weeks 
for  distribution,  three  head  at  the 
agency,  one  or  two  at  Old  Agency,  and 
two  at  Heart  Butte.  This  meat  is 
killed  by  the  Indians  themselves  and 
is   used   to   supply    the    ration    Indian.'* 


at   the   reserratSaa,  derdopcd  tint  of  |  the  erection  of  cabins,  several  of  which 
A«.  ^^^  *i^^  *\y«,^n,  rot^r-a  70  000  hPAd    OR  olii1dr«B  PTamined  at  the  Hofar  Fam-   have   alreadv   been   built   at   the   agen- 


years  ago 


,.  J     ,  1  •  _*  1^   J  # ».•  u  1  fund,    most    of    the    Indians    had    cattle 

lives,  and  also  a  lot  of  land  from  which    '»     '  ^^  ,^^^.,„   ,K»Msessed  cash.    In 

he    gets    some    lea*e    money.    «uifKien(  i  T"     "      .    ..i_..-.    .  r    -ifna  oa     /..ii«„,:„« 


there  was  money  in  the  tribal  i  hospital    and    schools.      Occasionally 


beef    is    killed    for    distribution    by    thj 
field   matrons.     These   cattle   are   su] 


At  one  time  there  were  70,000  head 
of  cattle  upon  the  reservation,  as  large 
a  number  as  the  reservation  can  stand 
until  such  time  as  alfalfa  and  other 
winter  feed  can  be  provided.  Many 
have  gone  out  of  the  cattle  business 
into  sheep  raising  and  at  ^hepresent 
time  there  are  probably  25,000  cattle 
and  30,000  sheep  on  the  reservation. 

Practically  the  reservation  grazing 
land  is  now  under  lease  to  the  Long  & 
Clary  company,  the  Portland  Cattle 
Loan  company  and  the  Blackfeet  Live- 
stock company.  These  concerns  pay 
10  cents  an  acre  for  the  pasture,  buy 
all  the  hay  the  Indians  will  put  up  and 
hire  the  Indians  to  feed  the  hay  in 
the  winter.  Of  these  concerns  the 
Blackfeet  Livestock  company  is  paying 
annually  for  pasture  leases  over  $50,- 
000.  It  is  said  that  the  livestock  busi- 
ness can  be  greatly  augmented  on  the 
reservation  by  agricultural  activities  in 
in  the  reasing  of  winter  feed. 

Full-bloods  are   Decreasing 

While  statements  have  been  made 
that  the  Blackfeet  tribe  is  dying  out, 
this  statement  is  true  only  in  a  meas- 
ure, the  condition  appearing  to  be  due 
to  the  infiltration  of  white  blood  and 
not  to  disease.  Through  this  process 
the  full  blood  Indian  is  being  replaced 
largely  in  mixed  bloods. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1923,  there  werfe  45  deaths  in  the 
tribe.  During  the  same  period  the 
births  numbered  77,  giving  an  increase 
rather   than   a  decrease  in  population. 

The  census  of  June  30,  1923,  shows 
a  tribal  population  of  3,124,  of  which 
number  1,090  were  full  bloods  and 
2,034  were  of  mixed  blood  in  varying 
degrees  but  of  this  latter  number  about 
250  have  such  a  small  admixture  of 
white  blood  that  it  is  not  noticeable 
and  to  all  intentions  and  purposes  they 
are   recognized   as   full   bloods. 

The  last  previous  census  of  which  I 
was  able  to  find  a  recapitulation  in 
the  agency  records  was  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1916,  which 
showed  a  tribal  population  of  2.743. 
of  whom  1,22K  were  full  bloods,  1,152 
were    half    bloods    or    higher,    and    3GiJ 


95  children  examined  at  the  Holy  Fam-  .  have   already   been  built   at  the  agen 
ily  Mission  school  38»  or  30  per  cent,  i  cy,  hospital  and  other  places. 
had  tradioma,  wiHe  at  the  Oat  Bank '      Hie  reservation  personnel  consists  of 
boarding  school  the  dteeaac  waa  pres-   the  superintendent,  formerly  known  as 
ent  in   54   of  the  115  chUdrea  ezass-    Indian    agent,    a   chief    clerk    and    dis- 
ined.  a  percentage  of  47.  ibarsing    agent,    and    five    other    offifre 

k  r.,^wAirtm  ¥^  j\m-  T    'a7«iMf**>  iTttv   --   assistants,    one    handling    land   leasing, 
^r^^^t  fVl^^^^^vS^M^^^^  handling  gas  and  oil  leases,   edu 
emment   «y«^"P^y™J»;.  ™JJ*«^  and  the  reimbursable  fund   (the 

and  professor  of  j,^^^^^J^}MtUT  containing  several  thousand  ac- 
the  Umvenii^of  Ptmaaajgrna,  s^  counts),  one  who  looks  after  stores, 
whom  I  visited  **«™™^  ■J^L  valuation  of  machinery,  stock  and  sup- 
tal  and  ••▼JJ^ J™"  "^^^^"^  I  plies,  one  who  handles  individual  In- 
homa  IS  an  eld  Kgyptian  fis^ae  cansMl  ^j^  moneys  deposited  in  banks,  and  an 


by  a  germ  which  iafacta  the  eyebalL 
The  disease  takea  aboat  10  years  to 
run  its  course  and  dreataaDty  the  eye 
lashes  turn  in  and  acratch  the  eye 
ball,  resulting  in  blindness.  It  breeds 
itself  from  undeanliness  aad  is  very 
prevalent  among  chOdrea.  It  caa  be 
easily  controlled  and  Dr|  Foa  states 
that  proper  opcifitfTe  treatment 
brings  good  resolta  in  two  or  three 
weeks. 

Medical  Attaatlaa  la  PfasKai 

Besides  such  work  as  is  performed 
by  the  three  district  field  matrons. 
the  health  conditions  of  the  Indians 
are  looked  after  by  reservation  physic- 
ians, two  of  whom  are  field  doctors 
and  the  third  is  in  diarge  of  the  hos- 
pital, the  boarding  school  and  the  mis- 
sion school  at  Fanuly-  As  near  as  I 
could  ascertabi  these  doctors  are  at- 
tentive and  answer  calls  about  the 
reservation. 

Several  Indians  interviewed  by  me 
expressed   aatisfactioa   with   the  medl 


interpreter  who  looks  after  survey 
work,  industries,  land  office  and  fam- 
ily histories. 

There  is  one  Indian  policewoman  lo- 
cated at  the  agency  who  looks  after 
law  and  order  among  the  women,  seven 
Indian  policement  scattered  about  the 
reservation,  and  two  judges  of  Indian 
courts  who  hold  stated  court  sessions 
every  two  weeks.  There  is  also  a  pro- 
hibition   enforcement    officer,    white. 

Employed  in  connection  with  the  in- 
dustrial   campaign    are    three    district 


according   to    Richard   Sanderville,   th< 
agency  interpreter. 

Agency  Mills  Grind  Wheat 

To  take  care  of  the  wheat  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  Indians  the  agency  tw( 
years  ago  erected  at  Heart  Butte 
flour  mill  with  a  caapcity  of  25  barreh 
in  24  hours.  The  lumber  for  this  mf 
was  gotten  out  by  the  Indians  wh< 
donated  their  labor.  Experienced  milleri 
are  employed  to  operate  the  mill  an< 
out  of  each  bushel  of  wheat  the  Indif 
farmer  gets  30  pounds  of  flour  an< 
11  pounds  of  bran,  or  mill  feed,  whili 
the  agency  retains  as  toll,  five  poundi 
of  flour  and  eight  pounds  of  bran.  Oi 
September  12  this  mill  completed  th< 
grinding  of  the  1922  crop  of  wheat. 

In  view  of  the  increased  wheat  pro-l 
duction   the    agency     is   preparing     to 
erect  another  mill  at  Browning  to  have 
a  capacity  of  50  barrels  in  24  hours. 
The  machinery  has  been   ordered  and{ 
lumber  is  being  sawed  at  the  reserva- 
tion mill  near  Glacier  park  and  being  I 
t)laned  at  the  agency.     J/  is  hoped  to| 
lave  the  new  mill  operating  by  Decem- 
ber 1  of  this  year. 

The  Indian  flour  is  an  excellent 
product  and  Levi  Burd,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing stockmen  of  the  reservation  who 
has    a   contract  for   the   building    of   a 


ausuriai     caiupiuKu     arc     uiree     uisiiiul  •  iia»     «    i.i^miui,-i.    ivji     hjv    t/unuiui^     w^     •» 

farmers  and  a  farmer  at  large,  a  wa-     12-milp  stretch  of  the  new  reservation 


gon  maker,  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  a 
log  worker,  an  auto  mechanic,  a  saw- 
yer and  two  flour  millers.  The  duties 
of  the  four  farmers  include  chapter 
work,  direction  of  cultivation  and  har- 
vesting of  crops  on  individual  Indian 
lands,  irrigation,  trespasses,  leases  and 
sale  of  Indian   allotments. 

Drouth   Strikes   Down    Hard. 

For  several  years  prior  to  1918,  due 
to   the    sale   of    reservation    lands    and 


cal    attention    given      them.        George '  successes    in    production    of    livestock, 


SUrr.  a  full  blood  liviag  oa  Cot  Bank 
creek,  said  he  waa  well  aatisfied  with 
the  doctor  service  and  that  the  doctor  I 
had  called  at  his  home  three  or  four 


the  Blackfeet  were  in  a   very  prosper- 
ous  <x»ndition,    leading    the    Indians    of 
;t  other  reservations  in  the  purchase 


federal  aid  highway,  stated  he  had 
bought  3.(M)0  pounds  of  it  recently  for 
use  in  his  camps  at  $3.60  a  hundred- 
weight, and  that  while  it  is  cheaper 
than  patent  flour  it  makes  a  better 
bread. 

The  largest  amount  of  flour  secured 
by  anv  one  Indian  from  the  1922  crop 
was  that  obtained  by  Bull  Shoe,  a  fuU 
blood,  president  of  the  Bull  Shoe  chap- 
ter. This  Indian,  according  to  the 
records  at  the  Heart  Butte  mill,  re- 
ceived 9,635  pounds  of  flour,  practical- 
ly five  tons,  out  of  which  he  supplied 
his  family,  sold  several  tons  and  still 
has  a  largo  amount  on  hand. 
Livestock  and  Poultry 


of  Liberty   bonds  in    1918.  Then   came 
times    this    year   when    there    ws»    no '  the  drouths  of  1918  and  1919  coupled  .      ^^    ^       ^j^^  reimbursable  plan  where- 
ickness  there,  while. Mike  Short  Man,    with    the  _dr(>F;^  «P,^vahjes^^of    hve^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 


81 


with   the   result   that   in    the    spring 


other  fun  blood  said:  I  j; ".»   »"^  '^*-»*"  ^   "ij^  "'  ;"    "r  r.u' 

"Got    a   good   doctor   now.    My    wife    l^^L    soon    after   F.   C.    (  ampbell.    the 
IS   sick  and   I  thought  »he  would  die    present  supenntendent,   took  charge  of 


was  sick  and   i  thought  ^..^   <.v«u«  «■■<-    -  -  ^-         ^i  «•     n 

but    the  doctor   saved   her.   He  treated    jh^reservatmn     they   were   prach^ 
her  at  home'*  bankrupt,   without  cattle   and    the    ma- 

Xear   Blackfoot   ^tslion.   sbout   e^cht    ^'V^J^.r   '       ting  on  rations, 
miles   east   of    ^        ning.   i<   a    modem  1      »«  <^"^  ..uergency,  although  few  had 


rears 


ever    evinced   any   interest    in    ngrinil- 


tho  purchase  of  articles  to  be  resold 
to  the  Indians  upon  an  initial  payment 
of  20  per  cent  and  the  balance  in  four 
equal  annual  installments,  Superintend- 
ent ('ami)be]l  has  under  way  pig,  heif- 
er, siieep,  chicken  and  turkey  cam- 
paigns through  means  of  which  he 
hoiu'H    to    have    every    family    on    the 


lo   lli«-    i  .  there   hare    Det'D    i 

•^Dted  pictures  of  sick,  hungry  and 
iciated  wards  of  the  i^uvernineut. 
of  the  avarice  of  the  whites, 
and  Hubsisting  largely  upon 
the  generosity  of  the  people,  held  down 
•nd  deprived  of  their  rights  by  the  In- 
dian bureau,  and  whose  nurabers  are 
rapidly  being  reduced  by  disease  and 
andemourishfnent 

That  the  Blackfeet.along  with  other 
tribes  of  Indian*),  have  been  the  ric- 
tims  of  inroads  upon  their  territories 
by  the  whites  and  have  suffered  the 
Was  of  lands  and  property  through  the 
greediness  of  the  whites,  may  well  be 
admitted,  but  these  are  mistakes  of 
the  past,  mistakes  which  may  not  now 
be  corrected  or  at  least  difficult  to  cor- 
rect, and  are  subjects  which  the  writer 
will  make  bo  attempt  to  cover  in  this 
article. 

In  this  article  will  be  the  story  of 
the  Blackfeet  Indian  of  todny  in  an 
honest  effort  to  tell  of  conditions  as 
they  now  exist,  of  the  work  being  car- 
ried on  to  improve  the  economic,  moral 
and  physical  standing  of  the  Indian  and 
of  the  almost  child -like  <*agernes.s 
which  many  of  them,  the  full  bloods  in 
particular,  are  evincing  in  this  move- 
ment 

No  Starvisg  Blackfeet. 

Ib  the  first  place  let  me  say  that 
there  are  no  starving  Blackfeet — no 
suffering  and  no  cases  which  have 
come  to  my  observation  requiring  fin- 
ancial assistance  from  outside  the  res- 
erration,  but.  on  the  contrary,  the  In- 
dians seem  to  be  well  supplied  with 
provisions,  either  through  their  own  ef- 
forts or  through  the  medium  of  the  In- 
dian service,  or  both,  and  the  large 
majority  already  in  possession  of  food 
supplies  sufficient  to  carry  them 
through  the  coming  winter  and  spring. 

As    to    health    conditions,    naturally 
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The  Rev.  Thomas  Grant,  In  his 
Family  Mission. 


3,000  head  cabbage  patch  at  tlis  Holy 


dent  supporters  of  the  plan;,  or  "pro- 
gram" as  it  is  kAown  aasoiig  ihem,  with 
the  result  that  saaay  who  have  been 
holding  bacfc  have  been  converted  to 
the  program  or  kare  been  shamed  into 
accepting  it. 

A  F«w  MakMtMtB 

Xatu rally  there  are  a  namber  of  In- 
dians, mostly  young  mixed  blooda.  wbo 
are  opposed  to  farming  methods  or 
other  things  involviac  work  and  who 
are  frequently  referred  to  by  the  oWer 
Indians  as  ''agiUtor^"'  I  was  toU  I 
would  find  the^e  around  the  pool  rw>ms, 
but  as  I  was  not  there  for  cbe  umpoac 
of  ascertaining  conditMNis  as  tbey  ex- 
isted  in  pool  n>oais  I  did  ■•€  interriew 
these  men.  I  did  find  a  few  full  hloods 
who  were  classed  as  agitators,  hot  even 
among  these  I  fovud  bo  agitators  to 
the  farming  prograss  hot  rafher  aa  ad- 
vocacy of  a  Bioveaseiit  to  obtain  fraa 
the  government  fiaaBnal  redreaa  for 
the  hunting  grounds  wbirh  tbcy  daimed 
had  been  tahca  from  tbe  IimImii^  mw»A 


they  are  not  of  the  best  and  could  be    ?*,  S^l  Jf^*'    .  - ,  ^    ,    .. 

.^.fi*  j.««i.^«^    ofjii  fK™  J-  «^/t:«-    ^or  which  they  darned  tbe  Indians  bad 


greatly  improved,  still  there  is  nothing 
alarming  in  the  situation  and  instead 
of  the  Blackfeet  tribe  showing  a  rapid 
loss  in  numbers,  the  birth  rate  largely 
exceeds  that  at  the  deaths  and  the  In- 
dian population  of  the  reservation,  ex- 
dnatre  of  full  bloods,  is  on  the  increase.  |  dian 

These  obaervations  are  the  remilt  of 
an  eight-day  surrey  of  the  Blackfeet 
Indian  reservation  made  by  me  during 
tbe  early  part  of  September,  which  sur- 
vey was  made  for  The  Great  Falls 
Tribnne,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  tmth  as  to  conditioDs  amoni;  the 
Blackfeet  and  in  the  hope  that  in  the 
Ksbt  of  an  inrestigation  many  contro- 
rersies  whidi  hare  arisen  in  recent 
years  might  be  put  aside. 

In  the  course  of  this  surrey,  I  pene- 
trated rirtuall^  every  portion  of  the 
reservation,  with  the  exception  of  the 
extreme  northern  and  northeastern 
sections  where  there  are  few  Indians. 
During  that  period  I  traveled  by  auto- 
mobile over  mountain  and  prairie  roads 
and  wacon  trails  a  total  of  484  miles, 
my  longest  day's  journey  being  117 
uilles  and  the  diortest  21  miles,  visit- 
ing Indisn  homes,  schools,  hospital, 
muls  and  other  industries,  inspecting 
wheat  fields,  gardens  and  livestock  and 
interriewing  scores  of  Indians,  full 
bloods  and  mixed.  The  full  bloods  are 
of  an  intelligent  type,  some  of  them 
able  to  converse  fluently  in  English 
but  with  most  the  services  of  an  in- 
terpreter were  required. 

Bat   Little  Discontent 

Among  them  I  found  little  discon- 
toit,  most  of  them  being  enthusiastic- 
ally enraged  in  farming  and  gardening, 
an  of  them  proud  of  the  attainments  of 
the  present  and  planning  for  an  exten- 
sion of  their  activities  in  the  coming 
{ear.  In  a  number  of  the  Indian  homes 
found  flour  and  vegetables  suffident 
for  immediate  needs  remaining  from 
the  results  of  their  farming  activities 
of  1922.  while  in  the  gardens  were 
large  quantities  of  potatoes  and  other 
root  crops  awaiting  storage  and  in 
the  fields  thousands  of  shocks  of 
wheat   and   oats    for   the   thresher. 

Not  only  had  most  of  these  Indians, 
tbe  full  bloods  in  particular,  produced 
suffident  root  crops  and  flour  last 
year  to  supply  the  needs  of  their  own 
families,  but  I  encountered  several  in- 
stances where  they  hsd  sold  to  Brown- 
ing storekeepers,  sheep  companies  and 
road  camps,  large  quantities  of  pota- 
toes and  Indian  flour. 

What  they  have  accomplished  in  the 
past,  with  their  naturally  restricted 
crop  areas,  thev  will  be  fsr  more  able 
to  accomplish  during  the  comina  win- 
ter and  sprinc  with  thdr  doubled  or 
trebled  acreage. 

In  1921,  the  Indians  of  the  reserva- 
tion produced  1,100  bushels  of  wheat, 
last  year  they  raised  15,000  bushels, 
while  the  estimates  for  1923,  made 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  thresh- 
mg,  would  give  them  a  production  in 
excess  of  50.000   bushels. 

TransitioB  of  Indian  Slow  Task 

It  hss  been  no  easy  task  to  bring  the 
Indian  around  to  the  idea  of  farming. 
He  is  s  lover  of  meat,  beef,  principally, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  naturally  in- 
clined to  the  raising  and  possession  of 
horses  and  cattle.  Many  of  the  In- 
diana have  raised  some  garden  stuff 
over  a  long  rani^e  of  years,  but  as  they 
received  their  flour  and  various  other 
dnssss  of  rations  from  the  agency 
quarters   at    regular    intervals,    no    at 


received  nothing. 

One  of  these,  Owmr  Boy.  a  youn^ 
full  blood,  educated  and  speakn^  good 
English,  said  to  Me: 

'"There  are  tbe  rich  and  tbe  poor  la- 
the fellows  who  work  and  tbooe 


who  win  not  work.  IKke™  woSL.^'f!f  Simons  deputy  sheriff,  who 
for  the  interests  of  the  Sb  htooTln  I  fe  ^IT^  ^^>.^^  B^^^^^feet  ^  his 
dians  and  their  duldrcs.  I  wamto  see  ^un^  ^''^^^  ^^^'^  language  said  that 
the  Indians  get  thdr  d-es.  TW  hH  j  7^?%^^  w^^.Ti".**'^^  "^.^^^  ?^^^; 
been  a  vast  amooit  of  land  taken  aw^y  I  £  ^^  wanted  to  see  them  helped 
from  the  iBdians  bv  treati^and  ^  "**  ^l  ^^^  "I  sympathy  with  the  ex- 
Blackfeet  got  nothing  o«t  of  tbem.  We  \  l^^^^^  *°4.  misrepresentation  that 
are  trying  to  bringtbeae  natters  be-  -  -^  Practiced  by  some  who  were 

fore  the  govemmcwt  becanse  I  believe 


HEART   BUTTE   FLOUR   MILL. 

Ceatsr  flfnre  is  White  Quivvsr.  snoe  the  champion   horse  raider  of  the 
Blackfeet.  * 


JOE   RUSSEL  WHITE  BEAR'S  WHEAT  FIELD. 
Isar 
ptaBtiiii  this  field 


BUNCH  OF   INDIAN  HEIFERS. 
Sold  to  Heart  Bntto  Indians  last  year  at  $20  each  t»  start  herds. 


better   position   to   give     an 
than  right  now." 


opinion 
Bad  Conditions  Exaggerated. 


mmd  tbe  fiMiim 


aid  for  the  Indians. 

He  said  he  was  satisfied  that  many 

of  the  Indians  are  hungry  at  times  but 

''Pi^K-KTw   #«.  «M  «._*         ^.^      ^  thought  it  is  due  largely  to  the  fact 

l«.f  ^^^.K^""  ^  ''•*"  ^^^^   **»**  t*>«  I°<iian  does  not  pared  out  his 
last  two  or  three  years  we  bad  IndiaB    rations  as  he  should  to  J»nvAr  fh«  ^o. 


they  are  just  ca 
should  be 


agents  who  seemed  to  care  BotbiB^  for 
the  Indians.  Within  tbe  last  three 
years  we  have  bad  an  mgcnt,  Mr. 
Campbell,  who  is  a  bard  worker  aad 
who  has  been  working  ba  tbe  field  with 
the  Indians.  He  baa  uicd  sppropria- 
tions  to  buy  stock  and  other  tl^igs  for 
the  Indians.  He  baa  loaned  tbe  In- 
dians machinery,  stock  and  seed  ea  tbe 
reimbursable  plaa  and  tbe  IiMK»i»y  ^^^  i 
been  getting  things  they  never  bad  be-  I 
fore. 

**I  did  some  farming,  pot  in  two  acres 
in  poUtoes  and  wheat,  birt  we  haven't 
got    any    money.      This   fanning   ia   a 

{reat  help  but  nobody  sets  any  money. 
f  we  can  get  congress  and  tbe  co«»d 
people  to  vote  na  tbe  money  for  our 
lands  we  win  be  all  ri^bt.  Tbe  only 
thing  the  full-bk>od  Indian  is  boDering 
about  is  thst  he  never  got  a  eent  for 
his  land  under  tbe  treaty  of  1855. 
Right  now  the  people  are  getting  along 
better,  but  in  the  hist  three  or  fhar 
years  we  have  poondcd  away  nntil  we 
have  remedied  matters  to  a  ffieat  ex- 
tent." 

CuHy  Bear  Waats  Mere  Cash 

Another  of  the  fnfl  blood  Indians 
who  ia  classed  among  tbe  discontented 
IS  Curly  Bear,  a  would-be-cbieftain.  80 
years  of  age.  who  is  said  to  have  been 
a  hard  worker  in  hLjt  eariier  daysL 
Curly  Bear  owns  two  lots  with  two 
small    houses    in   Browning,    where   he 

lives,  snd  slso  s  lot  of  land  from  which  j  ^^°^^  ^^^^  of  the  Indians  bad  cattle 
he  gets  some  lease  money,  sufficient  I  *"^  many  of  them  possessed  cash.  In 
to  keep  him  in  provisions  were  he  al-  j  *^^  ^^^  winter  of  1919-20,  following 
ways  able  to  get  tbe  money  when '  ^^  drouth  of  the  previous  summer, 
needed.  1  they  lost  many  of  thei 


rations  as  he  should  to  cover  the  ra 
tion  period,  being  more  likely  to  con- 
sume all  of  certain  portions  at  one  or 
two  meals,  which  condition  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  his  friends  or 
relatives  are  likely  to  drop  in  on  him 
and  help  eat  up  his  rations  with  the 
result  that  his  supply  is  exhausted 
long  before  the  arnval  of  another  ra- 
tion day. 

AH  efforts  to  meet  up  with  Bob 
Hamilton,  leader  of  the  so-called  "agi- 
tators,'* failed,  as,  during  all  of  my 
trips  about  the  reservation  I  was  un- 
able to  encouter  him  or  learn  his 
whereabouts.  Hamilton  is  a  full  blood 
Indian  who  studied  at  Carlisle  for  sev- 
eral years.  I  learned  from  others  that 
at  one  time  he  had  30  to  40  head  of 
cattle  and  had  recently  lost  his  ranch 
through  mortgage  foreclosure,  that  he 
spends  a  portion  of  his  time  at  Glacier 
park  and  professes  to  be  working  for 
the  interests  of  the  Blackfeet  in  trying 
to  obtain  remuneration  for  lost  lands 
and  in  seeking  the  abolition  of  the  In- 
dian bureau. 

Neither  Prosperous  Nor  Pauperized 

While  the  Blackfeet  Indians  are  not 
paupers,  few  have  money  or  cattle, 
and  none  is  in  the  prosperous  condition 
he  should  be  nor  as  prosperous  as  he 
will  be  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  if 
he  sincerely  continues  with  the  agricul 


gratuitous  issues  to  the  Indians,  whi 
out  of  the  field  matrons'  fund  abo 
$2,000  goes  to  the  Indians  in  the^i 
of  supplies. 

In  supplies,  clothing  and  subsisten 
for  children  in  the  boarding  and  d 
school  $19,288  is  alloted.  As  the  L 
dian  service  is  inclined  to  the  discoi^ 
tinuance  of  day  schools  and  the  main- 
tenance of  Indian  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  it  pays  into  the  district  school 
funds  tuition  for  its  wards.  The 
Browning    public    schools,    where    the 

freat  majority  of  the  pupils  are  of 
ndian  blood,  receives  about  $20,000  in 
tuition  from  the  reservation  funds, 
lesser  amounts  going  to  the  smaller 
schools  on  the  reservation.  Rations, 
clothing  and  other  supplies  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $6,000  are  allowed  the  Holy 
Family  Mission  school  where  many  In- 
dian children  are  under  instruction. 
Distribution    of   Rations 

A  general  issuance  of  rations  to  the 
Indians  is  made  from  the  agency  at 
Browning  twice  each  month,  while  in 
the  cases  of  some  of  the  aged,  sick  or 
infirm  Indians  provision  is  made  week- 
ly. The  ordinary  semi-monthly  ration 
for  each  member  of  the  family,  except- 
ing those  under  six  years  of  age  who 
are  allowed  a  half  ration  each,  meas- 
ured in  pounds,  is: 

Rice.  1%,  beans  1^  sugar  1,  hom- 
iny 1%,  tea  ^/4,  coffee  %,  salt  %,  soap 
%,  bakmg  powder  ^4,  bacon  8,  beef  5, 
flour  10.  To  the  older  Indians  and  the 
sick,  oat  meal  and  condensed  milk  is 
provided  and  other  rations  in  larger 
quantities. 

Besides  the  food  rations,  clothing, 
blankets,  bedding,  stoves  and  other 
articles  of  home  equipment  are  fur- 
nished to  old  or  sick  Indians  who  are 
physically  unable  to  contribute  to  their 
own  support. 

Beef  is  slaughtered  every  two  weeks 
for  distribution,  three  head  at  the 
agency,  one  or  two  at  Old  Agency,  and 
two  at  Heart  Butte.  This  meat  is 
killed    by    the    Indians   themselves    and 


At  the  time  I  sai 


Deputy   Sheriff  Cbaries  Simons  acting 
as  interpreter,  he  bad  bat  recently  re 


eir  cattle  and  con- 
Curlj  Bear,  with '  «"">^  many  with  the  result  that  their 


herdu  were  wiped  out.     Previous  to  this 
considerable    of    their    tribal    fund    had 


turned  home   after   spending   tbe  ffurn-    **^°  utilized  in  the  purchase  of  cattle, 

mer  at  Shelby,  with  friends  and  rela-    »*«il5<»n»  and  machinery. 

tives  in  Canada,  and  aropnd  the  hotels  l      ^^^  ^^'''^*'  payuients  had   been  made 


in  Glacier  park.  He  then  said  he  was 
hungry  and  bad  no  proriinons  other 
than  some  beef  which  bad  been  given 
to  him  by  a  friend  in  tbe  park. 


tentSoB    wss   paid   by  them   lo   ai;,'ricul-  •  Gun. 


taken  from  him  becanaiie  be  went  to 
the  Dempsey-Gibbons  fight  at  8b4>Iby, 
and  he  was  sfraid  to  apply  for  another. 
Later  I  was  informed  at  tbe  agency 
that  his  ticket  hsd  been  taken  up  be- 
cause he  left  tbe  reservation  for  Can- 
ada in  the  face  of  instroctions  to  re- 
main on  the  reservation,  and  that  bis 
ticket  would  be  restored  to  him  any 
time  he  should  apply  for  it. 

Curly  Bear  said  there  were  a  good 
many  Indians  living  away  up  nortb  and 
south  and  along  tbe  mountains  who  did 
not  get  enough  to  eat.  He  lia«  seen 
some  and  heard  of  others  but  could 
name  only  two.  Many  Hides  and  Home 


into  the  tribal  fund  by  the  government 
for_^  lands  ceded  to  the  government, 
$l.r>fK»,000  having  been  received  in 
1KS7  for  a  strip  fi-om  the  eastern  part 


He   said   his   ration   ticket    had   beea  i  ^    ^^^    reservation,    and    later    a    like 


tnre  and  none  was  inclined  to  take 
upon  himself  the  labors  or  responsibili- 
ties of  the  farmer. 

It  was  a  long  and  tedious  task  that 
the  preaent  superintendent  of  the  res- 
ervation sssumed  when  he  sought  to 
brinf  the  Blackfeet   Indian   to  a  posi 


He  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  man  as 


amount  for  the  western  part  of  the 
reservation  which  now  forms  a  portion 
of  the  Glacier  national  purk.  This 
fund  is  now  about  exhausted  and  all 
money  must  come  from  the  Indian  ap- 
propriations. Some  money  is  coming 
mto  the  tribal  fund  from  oil  leases  on 
allotments  of  surplus  lands,  but  this 
is  negligible. 

The  Aanuai  Appropriation 

For  the  year  commencing  July  1, 
1923,  .$1(K),114  was  alloted  to  the 
Blackfeet  reservation,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  cover  all  costs  of  the  reserva- 
tion, including  administration,  schools, 
hospital,  rations  and  field  work.  An 
emergency  fund  of  $50,000  additional 
has  been  provided  to  cover  a  two  year 


tural  program  now  under  way.     A  few    is   used   to   supply   the   ration   Indianfe, 
years  aito  there  was  money  in  the  tribal  I  hospital    and    schools.      Occasionally    a 

beef  is  killed  for  distribution  by  tlie 
field  matrons.  These  cattle  are  surf- 
plied  under  contract  by  local  stock- 
men. 1 

Cattle  i-ferds  Are  Depleted         1 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  pastui'e 
upon  the  reservation  is  of  the  very 
finest  character  and  ample  to  feijd 
great  herds  of  cattle  very  few  art  '^ 
evidenc»e  at  the  present  time.  On 
a  few  head  of  cattle  are  owned  by  t 
Indians  and  those  belonging  to  the  big 
stockmen  are  being  ranged  well  ba^ 
towards  the  mountains.  Bunches  if 
horses  can  be  seen  with  frequeniy 
about  the  reservation,  all  fat  and  fn 
fine  shape,  but  there  is  no  demand  fot 
them   and  they   are   nractically   worth- 


old  a.s  he  should  be  able  to  get  patents  ;  period  to  meet  the  costs  of  an  Indus 
to  some  of  hL^  decreased  allotments  |  trial  campaign  and  to  be  used  for  the 
so  he  could  sell  them  and  g:et  enough  purchase  of  binders,  mowers,  hay  rakes, 
money  to  list  hmi  tbe  re*t  of  hii«  days,    fanning   mills,   threshing   machines   and 


tion  of  independence  and  to  wean  hiin  i  the  bank 


He  added  that  he  wanted  tbe  OHMiey  in 
his  own  hand;*   so   be  coaM   pat  it  In 


away  from  the  feeling  of  dependence 
upon  paternalism  and  even  charity 
which  they  had  possessed  for  many 
yesra. 

It  was  a  case  of  slow  education,  but 
it  sppears  to  be  winning  its  wsy  to  the 
extent  that  a  majority  of  the  older  full- 
bloods  hsve  been  thoroughly  convinced 


Even  Curiy  Bear  seemed  agreeable 
to  the  reservation  farming  program 
and  of  this  he  said: 

"I  think  right  now.  with  three  years 
of  the  program  past,  that  if  the  next 
two  years  continue  as  tbey  now  are, 
it  would  be  wise  to  start  another 
five-year    prograBL    Whea    these    two 


flour  mills. 

An  »dditional  emergency  fund  of 
$10,000  was  allowed  early  in  Septem- 
ber to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
livestoc'k,  chickens  and  turkeys  for  re- 
sale to  the  Indians  on  the  reimbursable 
pl.in. 

Out  of  the  general  appropriation  of 
$100,114  about  $:i5.U00  goes  to  the  In- 
dians in  the  gratuitous  distribution  of 
rations.     The  hospital  receives  $12,000 


Mountain  Chief,  last  surviving  chief 

^#  !»•  -^/;«;^—       A   u        \^  -     -- —        ---    —"-   . — "-^     1- ^^.,v.»  ,^*..,wv,v,    of   th©    Blackfeet,    in    his   wheat   field 

of  Its  efficicacy  and  have  become  ar-  I  years  are  up^  however,  1  will  be  u  a    of    which    about    half    is    expended    in  I  near   Heart   Butte. 


aold  for  $50  for  uae  in  Gladerpark. 

At  one  tiipe  there  were  70,000  bead 
of  cattle  upon  the  reservation,  as  large 
a  number  as  the  reservation  can  stand 
until  such  time  as  alfalfa  and  other 
winter  feed  can  be  provided.  ICany 
have  gone  out  of  the  cattle  business 
into  sheep  raising  and  at  the  present 
time  there  are  probably  25,000  cattle 
and  30,000  sheep  on  the  reservation. 

Practically  the  reservation  grazing 
land  is  now  under  lease  to  the  Long  & 
Clary  company,  the  Portland  Cattle 
Loan  company  and  the  Blackfeet  live- 
stock company.  These  concerns  pay 
10  cents  an  acre  for  the  pasture,  buy 
all  the  hay  the  Indians  will  put  up  and 
hire  the  Indians  to  feed  the  hay  in 
the  winter.  Of  these  concerns  the 
Blackfeet  Livestock  company  is  paying 
annually  for  pasture  leases  over  $50,- 
000.  It  is  said  that  the  livestock  busi- 
ness can  be  greatly  augmented  on  the 
reservation  by  agricultural  activities  in 
in  the  rcasing  of  winter  feed. 

Full-bioods  are   Decreasing 

While  statements  have  been  made 
that  the  Blackfeet  tribe  is  dying  out, 
this  statement  is  true  only  in  a  meas- 
ure, the  condition  appearing  to  be  due 
to  the  infiltration  of  white  blood  and 
not  to  disease.  Through  this  process 
the  full  blood  Indian  is  being  replaced 
largely  in  mixed  bloods. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1923,  there  werfe  45  deaths  in  the 
tribe.  During  the  same  period  the 
births  numbered  77,  giving  an  increase 
rather  than  a  decrease  in  population. 

The  census  of  June  30.  1923.  shows 
a  tribal  population  of  3,124,  of  which 
number  1,090  were  full  bloods  and 
2,034  were  of  mixed  blood  in  varying 
degrees  but  of  this  latter  number  about 
250  have  such  a  small  admixture  of 
white  blood  that  it  is  not  noticeaUe 
and  to  all  intentions  and  purposes  they 
are   recognized  as  full   bloods. 

The  last  previous  census  of  whidi  I 
was  able  to  find  a  recapitulation  in 
the  agency  records  was  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1916,  which 
showed  a  tribal  population  of  2,743. 
of  whom  1,228  were  full  bloods,  1,152 
were  half  bloods  or  higher,  and  363 
were  less  than  half  bloods. 

A  comparison  of  the  census  of  these 
two  years,  separated  by  seven  years. 
shows  a  decrease  of  138  in  the  number 
of  full  bloods  but  an  actual  increase  in 
Indian  population  of  381. 

IMany  Indians  Tubercular 

WTiile  tuberculosis,  the  foe  of  the 
Indian,  has  gained  quite  a  foothold  in 
the  tribe,  it  is  not  alarming  as  has  been 
demonstrated  by  a  survey  made  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  by  Dr.  W.  C 
Barton,  a  special  physician  temporarily 
assigned  to  this  reservation.  Out  of 
517  Indians  north  of  the  Two  Medi- 
cine river  examined  by  Dr.  Barton,  he 
found  27  cases  of  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, or  5.2  per  cent.  There  were  six 
cases  of  glandular  tuberculosis,  while 
92,  or  20  per  cent,  will  require  further 
examination  of  the  chest. 

South  of  the  Two  Medicine  river 
among  441  Indians  examined  Dr.  Bar- 
ton found  12  afflicted  vrith  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  only  2.7  per  cent,  and  four 
cases  of  glandular  tuberculosis.  Fur- 
ther examination  of  the  chest  is  re- 
quired in  the  cases  of  92  Indians,  20 
per  cent  of  the  whole. 


at  the  reservation,  developed  that  of 
96  children  examined  at  the  Holy  Fam- 
ily Mistsion  school  38,  or  30  per  cent, 
had  traehenia,  wbUe  at  the  (>it  Bank 
boarding  school  tbe  disease  was  pres- 
ent In  54  of  tbe  115  children  exam- 
iBed«  a  percentage  of  47. 

According  to  Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox,  an 
eminent  eye  specialist  of  Philadelphia 
and  professor  of  ophthalmology  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
whom   I  viaited   the   Blackfeet   hospi 


tal    and    several    Indian   homes,    trac-     ,.  r.     ^       .-  ^ 

homa  ia  an  old  Egyptian  disease  caused   P"^^*   ^^^  ^°o  handles   individual   In 


pils,  boys  and  girls,  are  being  educated. 

This  school  consists  of  stone  buildings, 
i  containing      dormitories,      school      and 

play  rooms,  one  for  the  boys  and  one 
I  for  the  girls,  a  frame  chapel  and  nu- 
!  merous  farm  buildings.  The  schools  is 
,  located   on   Two   Medicine   river    about 

two  miles  east  of  the  automobile  road 

leading  to  Browning  and  the  Glacier 
;  national  ^park. 

I  .  Plan  to  Build  Community  Houses. 

I      The  Indians  are  now  getting  out  logs 
j  for  a  community  house   to  l^  erected 
I  at  Heart  Butte  and  which  will  be  large 
!  enough   for  community   gatherings  and 
I  a   basket  ball  court   It  is   also   hoped 
I  to  install  a  radio   receiving  set  and  a 
I  motion   picture   outfit  providing   suffi- 
cient funds  can  be  obtained  from  out- 
I  side    donations    to    meet    the    expense, 
no  money  being  furnished  by  the   In- 
dian    service    for  such  purposes.     The 
present  plan  contemplates  the  erection 
of  one  of  these   buildings  in   each  of 
the  three  districts. 

The  buildings  will  be  put  up  by  the 
reservation  log  worker  who  is  em- 
ployed to  assist  the  old  Indians  in 
the  erection  of  cabins,  several  of  which 
have  already  been  built  at  the  agen- 
cy, hospital  and  other  places. 

The  reservation  personnel  consists  of 
the  superintendent,  formerly  icnown  as 
Indian  agent,  a  chief  clerk  and  dis- 
bursing agent,  and  five  other  office 
assistants,  one  handling  land  leasing, 
one  handling  gas  and  oil  leases,  edu- 
cation and  the  reimbursable  fund  (the 
latter  containing  several  thousand  ac- 
counts), one  who  looks  after  stores, 
valuation  of  machinery,  stock  and  sup- 


by  a  |erm  which  infects  the  eyeball. 
The  disease  takes  about  10  years  to 
run  its  course  and  eventually  the  eye 
lashes  turn  in  and  scratch  the  eye 
ban.  reauhing  in  blindness.  It  breeds 
itself  from  undeanliness  and  is  very 
prevalent  among  children.  It  can  be 
easily  controlled  and  Drj  Fox  states 
that  proper  opeifitive  treatment 
brings  good  results  in  two  or  three 
weeks. 

Medical  Atteatiea   Is  Provided 

Besides  such  work  as  is  performed 
by  the  three  district  field  matrons, 
the  health  conditions  of  the  Indians 
are  looked  after  by  reservation  physic- 
ians, two  of  whom  are  field  doctors 
and  the  third  is  in  charge  of  the  hos- 
pital, the  boarding  school  and  tbe  mis- 
aion  school  at  Family.  As  near  as  I 
could  ascertain  these  doctors  are  at- 
tentive and  answer  calls  about  the 
reservation. 

Several  Indians  interviewed  by  me 
expressed  satisfsction  with  the  medi- 
cal attention  given  them.  George 
Starr,  a  full  blood  living  on  Cut  Bank 
creek,  said  he  was  well  satisfied  with 
the  doctor  service  and  that  the  doctor 
had  called  at  Ms  home  three  or  four 
times  this  year  when  there  was  no 
sickness  there,  whfle  Mike  Short  Man, 
another  full  Mood  said: 

**Crot  a  good  doctor  now.  My  wife 
was  sick  and  I  thought  she  would  die 
hut  the  doctor  saved  her.  He  treated 
her  at  home." 

Near  Blackfoot  station,  about  eitjht 
mUes   east  of   Browning,   is    a    modern 


dan  moneys  deposited  in  banks,  and  an 
interpreter  who  looks  after  survey 
work,  industries,  land  office  and  fam- 
ily histories. 

There  is  one  Indian  policewoman  lo- 
cated at  the  agency  who  looks  after 
law  and  order  among  the  women,  seven 
Indian  policement  scattered  about  the 
reservation,  and  two  judges  of  Indian 
courts  who  hold  stated  court  sessions 
every  two  weeks.  There  is  also  a  pro- 
hibition   enforcement    officer,    white. 

Employed  in  connection  with  the  in- 
dustrial campaign  are  three  district 
farmers  and  a  farmer  at  large,  a  wa- 
gon maker,  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  a 
log  worker,  an  auto  mechanic,  a  saw- 
yer and  two  flour  millers.  The  duties 
of  the  four  farmers  include  chapter 
work,  direction  of  cultivation  and  har- 
vesting of  crops  on  individual  Indian 
lands,  irrigation,  trespasses,  leases  and 
sale  of  Indian  allotments. 

Drouth  Strikes  Down  Hard. 
For  several  years  prior  to  1918,  due 
to  the  sale  of  reservation  lands  and 
successes  in  production  of  livestock, 
the  Blackfeet  were  in  a  very  prosper- 
ous condition,  leading  the  Indians  of 
most  other  reservations  in  the  purchase 
of  Liberty  bonds  in   1918.  Then   came 


working    in    Browning,    and    some    are 

in    the    shops   at    Cut    Bank,   but   it   is 

psfiniMled    that    90   per   cent    of    those 

liv.nj{    on    their    allotments    will    have 

their  own   flour  and   vegetables. 

Chapter  Oroanizations. 

Of    the    2S    chapters    20    are    active, 

composed    mostly    of    full    bloods,    and 

eight    chapters      composed      mainly    of  I 

whites   ami   mixed  bloods.  The  average 

membership  is  20.  There  is  no  treasury, 

no   money   to   handle,   and   few,   if  any, 

have  <lroi>pe<l  their  membership. 

To  carry  on  the  chapter  work  the 
agency  has  provided  five  threshing  mu- 
'  hines.  2."»  binders,  46  mowers,  40  rakes. 
and  ca.-h  chapter  has  a  grain  drill  and 
a  fanning  mill,  together  with  harness, 
plows  and  di.scs.  The  equipment  is  in 
charge  of  the  president  of  the  chapter! 
who  gives  it  out  to  the  Indians  of  his 
chanter   us   they    require. 

The  agency  takes  toll  from  the  Indian 
farmers      at    the    threshing    machines.l 
which  toll   wheat  is  afterwards  ground! 
into  flour  and  this  flour,  together  with 
that  later  obtained  in  tolls  at  the  flour 
mill,  is  used  by  the  agency  for  supply-l 
ing    the    old    and    infirm    Indians,    thel 
hospital,      boarding     school     and     dayl 
school.    It    is    expected    that    sufficient! 
flour   will  thus  be  obtained   during  thel 
fall  and  winter  to  supply  all  the  needi 
of    the    reservation    thereby    obviatini 
the   necessity  of  purchasing  flour      oi 
contract   as    has    always   been    done   _ 
the  past,  several  carloads  of  flour  be- 
ing purchased  annually  for  the  reserva- 
tion. 

Before  the  treaty  of  1855,  sine. 
whii'h  time  the  government  has  in  most 
instances  provided  the  flour  used  oi 
the  reservation,  the  Blackfeet  paid  tt 
the  Indian  traders  six  buffalo  robes  foi 
-100  pounds  of  flour,  six  robes  for 
blanket,  a  yearling  robe  for  a  butchei 
knife  and  one  robe  for  a  filled  powdei 
flask  and  30  "trade  balls"  or  bullets 
according  to  Richard  Sandervflle,  tb4 
agency  interpreter. 

Aoency  Mills  Grind  Wheat 

To  take  care  of  the  wheat  to  be  pi. 
duced  by  the  Indiana  the  agency  twc 
years   ago   erected   at   Heart  Butte 
flour  mill  with  a  caapcity  of  25  barn 
in  24  hours.  The  lumber  for  this 
was  gotten   out   by  the  Indians     wh< 
donated  their  labor.  Experienced  mUlei 
are  employed  to  operate  the  mill 

out  of  each  bushel  of  wheat  the  In 

farmer  gets  90  pounds  of  flour  anc 
11  pounds  of  bran,  or  mill  feed,  wbfl( 
the  agency  retains  as  toll,  five  poundi 
of  flour  and  eight  poimds  of  bran.  Oi 
September  12  this  mill  completed  th< 
grinding  of  the  1922  crop  of  wheat 

In  view  of  the  increased  wheat  pro-l 
duction  the  agency  is  preparing  tol 
erect  another  mill  at  Brownine  to  havel 
a  capacity  of  50  barrels  in  24  hours. 
The  machinery  has  been  ordered  and| 
lumber  is  being  sawed  at  the  reserva- 
tion mill  near  Olacier  park  and  being  I 
planed  at  the  agency.  I/;  is  hoped  to| 
have  the  new  mill  operating  by  Decem- 
ber 1  of  this  year. 

The  Indian  flour  is  an  excellent 
product  and  Levi  Burd,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing stocrkmen  of  the  reservation  who 
has  a  contract  for  the  building  of  a 
12- mile  stretch  of  the  new  reservation 
federal  aid  highway,  stated  he  had 
bought  3,000  pounds  of  it  recently  for 
use  in  his  camps  at  S3.60  a  hundred- 
weight, and  that  while  it  is  cheaper 
than  patent  flour  it  makes  a  better 
bread. 

Tbe  largest  amount  of  flour  secured 
by  any  one  Indian  from  the  1922  crop 
was  that  obtained  by  Bull  Shoe,  a  full 
blood,  president  of  the  Bull  Shoe  chap- 
ter. This  Indian,  according  to  the 
records  at  the  Heart  Butte  miD,  re- 
ceived 9,635  pounds  of  flour,  practical- 
ly five  tons,  out  of  which  he  supplied 
his  family,  sold  several  tons  and  still 
has  a  large  amount  on  hand. 

Livestock  and  Poultry 


spring 
1921,  soon  after  F.  C.  Campbell,  the 
present  supeiintendent,  took  charge  of 
the  reservation,  they  were  practically 
bankrupt,  without  cattle  and  the  ma- 
jority subsisting  on  rations. 

_ In  this  emergency,  although  few  had 

hospital    erected    about    10    years    ago    ^^^^'*    evinced   any   interest    in    agricul- 


the  drouths  of  1918  and  1919  coupled  I  LivestocK  and  Poultry 

with    the    drop    in    values    of    livestock  j      Under  the  reimbursable  plan  where- 
with  the  result   that  in   the   spring  of    by  the  government  furnishes  funds  for 


for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,   but 


when   it   was   found   impossible    to  in-    ^^  devise  some  definite  plan  to  put  the 


duce  the  tubercular  patients  to  remain 
there  it  was  turned  into  a  general  hos 

?  A.  —  a       ^B^S-  —      a  •«.     a      •  ■« 


pital.  The  hospital  is  well  constructed  '  ^^    ***®   tribe,    inaugurated    a    five-year 


and  equipped,  ssnitary  and  capable  of 
caring  for  a  lan^e  number  of  patients. 
In  addition  to  the  hospital  physician 
there  is  a  nurse,  assistant  nursel  laun- 
dress, cooks  and  other  helpers.  One 
cabin  has  already  been  built  on  the 
grounds    and    others    are    planned    for 


ture.  Superintendent  Campbell  set  out 


Indians  upon  their  feet  and  after  con 
suiting   some   of   the   leading    members 


agricultural  program  which  has  met 
such  success  that  it  has  since  been 
approved  by  the  Indian  bureau  and  in- 
stalled on  all  Indian  reservations  of 
tbe  country. 

To  interest  the  Indians  in  this  plan 
necessitated  personal     visits     to      the 


the  accomodation  of  families  desiring  i  homes  of  each  Indian  family  and  a 
to  be  near  members  of  their  families  ^*<^w  campaign  of  education  in  which 
confined  in  the  hospital. 

Edecational   Advantages.  ' 


On  Cut  Bank  creek  north  of  Brown- 
ing is  located  the  government  boarding 
school,  a  cluster  of  comfortable  briok 
buildings  where  about  140  Indian  lx>vs 


was  enlisted  the  services  of  the  inter 
preters,  doctors,  field  matrons,  farmers 
and  the  more  influential  Indians.  Then 
the  Piegan  Farming  and  Livestock  as- 
sociation was  formed,  embracing  the 
entire    reservation,   and      divided     into 


,     .  ,  ...  .1  *  J    T  -^    alwut   28  district  chapters. 

and  girls  sre  accomodated.  In  connec-  I      Out  of  agency  funds  farming  machin- 


tion  with  this  there  are  gardens  and 
a  farm.  The  personnel  consists  of  prin- 
cipal, three  teachers,  engineer,  car- 
penter, seamstress,  cook,  laundress, 
boys*  matron,  girls*  matron,  disciplinar- 
ian and  a  band  master  and  baker. 
In    the    place   of   the    three   or    four 


nm^nlJh!  Riniwo/7^  V^  prevalent .  ^y  ^^hools  which  in  past  years  were 
^X  *^«nl  !>,i^  /  ?K  ^°^?'***  '*"'^,^"  maintained  by  the  Indian  service  on 
cally    one-third    of    the    entire    popula-    the   reservation,  most   of  this  instnic- 

11  °  ^T5  *'^'^/.^^  ^^,  *'?'**l'V;*  ,**'  tion  i»  now  being  furnished  in  the  dis- 
granulated  eye  lids  Ont  of  517  In- 1  trict  schools  for  which  the  govern- 
dians  examined  north  of  the  Two  Med- !  ,„ent  pays  tuition  for  all  pupils  of  In- 
icine  nvei  x)r.  Barton  found  154,  or  dian  bloo<l.  Under  this  plan  tuition 
.W  per  cent,  with  trachoma,  two  blind  will  be  paid  this  fall  for  about  300  In 
^'^j  .i"t.,?^5^t  three  practicaUy  bUnd  dian  children.  Only  one  day  school  is 
and  14  bUnd  in  one  eye.  j  maintained   by    the   service,   this    being 

South  of  the  Two  Medicine  river  out 'at  Heart  Butte  where  there  are  about 
of  441  Indians  extmmed  he  found  105,  j  20  pupils  with  a  teacher  and  house- 
or  23  per  cent,  with  trachoma,  six  |  keeper  who  looks  after  the  noon  meal 
blind  in  both  eyes,  six  practically  blind    for  the  children. 


and  15  blind  in  one  eye. 

An    examination    of    school    children 
made  earlier  in  the  year  by  Dr.  Rosa. 


en   eye  specialist  temporarily   on   duty    Family 


The  government  furnishes  rations. 
clothing  and  supplies  to  the  extent  of 
about    $6,000    annually    to    the    Holy 


school,  where  120  pu- 


ery  was  furnished  to  the  various  chap 
ters  to  be  loaned  out  to  the  members. 
Naturally  it  was  difficult  to  get  the 
Indians  deeply  interested  in  the  pro- 
gram and  their  operations  were  very 
limited   at   first. 

Indians  Succeed  With  Wheat. 

As  the  result  of  the  first  year's  op- 
erations, 1921,  the  Indians  produced 
1,100  bushels  of  wheat,  in  addition  to 
oats,  hay  and  garden  products.  The 
work  of  the  second  year,  1922,  was 
attended  with  far  more  success  and 
the  harvest  yielded  15,000  bushels  of 
wheat  and  increased  quantities  of  other 
farm  products,  while  the  third  year, 
just  now  drawing  toward  its  close,  saw 
such  an  increase  in  acreage  and  pro- 
duction that  it  is  estimated  the  In- 
dian crop  will  be  at  least  50,000  bushels 
of  wheat  averaging  about  15  bushels 
to  the  acre,  with  an  acreage  of  clo.se 
to  3,500  including  oats  and  barley. 

During  the  present  year  in  the  Heart 


the  purchase  of  articles  to  be  resold 
to  the  Indians  upon  an  initial  payment 
of  20  per  cent  and  the  balance  in  four 
equal  annual  installments.  Superintend- 
ent Campbell  has  under  way  pig,  heif- 
er, sheep,  chicken  and  turkey  cam- 
paigns through  means  of  which  he 
hopes  to  have  every  famUy  on  tbe 
reservation  engaging  in  the  raising 
of  livestock  and  poultry. 

The  chicken  campaign  was  started  in 
1922  with  135  dozen  chickens  with  the 
result  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
Indians  are  now  raising  chickens  and 
supplying  themselves  with  eggs.  All 
but  five  families  in  the  Old  Agency 
district  have  chickens  and  these  have 
asked  to  be  supplied  this  fall 

The  pig  campaign  was  started  in 
1922  when  100  gilts  were  distributed. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  died 
from  cholera,  quite  a  number  of  the 
Indians  now  have  small  bunches  of 
pigs  so  they  will  have  one  or  two  to 
kill  this  fall  and  leave  enough  for 
bree<ling  purposes.  It  Is  planned  to 
have  a  general  pig  killing  in  each  dis- 
trict just  before  Thanksgiving  Day  and 
before  Christmas,  when  the  Indians 
will  take  home  for  immediate  use  aU 
but  the  hams  and  sides  which  will  be 
smoked  at  the  agency  and  then  return- 
ed back  to  the  owners. 

The  heifer  campaign  was  also  start- 
ed last  year  with  200  dairy  heifers, 
between  one  and  two  years  of  age,  to 

firovidc  milk  and  the  nucleus  of  private 
lerds.  Only  three  or  four  of  these 
were  lost.  It  is  expected  that  200 
more  wil  be  di.stribnted   this  fall. 

GeHing  Started  With  Sheep 
The  sheep  campaign  was  also  start- 
ed last  year,  when  Superintendent 
Campbell  secured  300  ewe  lambs,  with 
(he  result  that  about  25  Indians  now 
have  sheep  and  an  equal  number  of 
Hr)rlicfltionH  are  on  hand  for  sheep  this 
frill.  Frou^  the  wool  and  the  increase 
the  Indians  are  able  to  pay  their  in- 
«!tnl»nenfs  ami  purchase  more  sheep. 
It  is  now  the  plan  to  buy  a  bunch  of 
lii8:h  grade  bucks  with  the  idea  of  pro- 
viding one  for  earli  bunch  of  sheep. 
(Continued    on    Tasc    Three) 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  ONE 


The  a^enrv  also  has  under  consider- have   to    sweat   for   wkiat    thej   fet.    II    |  speaks    food    CDflish,    was    not    mudli|, 

anybody  would  starve  it  is  the  laiy  impressed  with  wheat  growing.  He 
man.  They  complain  w^herever  they  sail  he  did  not  think  it  would  mature 
JO.  Workers  can  live.  t  »nd  that  last  year  he  cut  his  wheat  for 

•I  feel  like  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  chicken  feed.  However,  last  year,  he 
tribe— agitators  make  speeches  before  got  56  sacks  of  poUtoes  and  sold  them 
the  tourists  and  manage  to  Uve  through  at  Browning  for  IVa^cents  per  pound, 
the  winter  by  begging  from  neighbors,  by  which  he  obtained  his  groceries. 
Superintendent  started  five-year  pro-.  "In  a  way  the  program  is  all  right  if 
gram  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  work  it  out    «*»•  ?«  keep  going,    he  said      _If  they 

^^    jj^^  try  they  will  make  good,  if  not,  they  will 
,  fafl.    I'm  trying  my  best  to  make  head 


utioa  the  plan  of  bringing  a  Navajo 
woman  from  one  of  the  southwestern 
reservations  to  teach  the  Blackfeet 
women  the  art  of  bhinket  weaving  as 
an  add'sl  stiniMlus  for  wool  growing  and 
g»*neral    industry. 

A     turkey    eumpaign     is    now    being 
started    with    the    idea    of    having    lUO 


families  with  turkeys  by  1925.    Already  ,,,,., 

10    faciiilies    are    rais.ng    turkeys    and    an^   8^^    others    to    come    in. 

llln    merd'"'"'''  '"'  '"'"'"'  "'"'    "LasrTear'Ip'it    Ears      pot    in   300    -^^  "iSr*  P'!^»>'^;Ti"«.t.^to\'  ^h!t 
been    recei\ea.  j        *  i       u     ^         j        ».      *   •»    on.     The  only  trouble  seems  to  be  that 

Superiutendent      Campbell      is      also    P^"°ds    of    seed    wheat    and    out   of   it^     gj^n^  too   short.     We  have  to 
working  on  a  campaign  for  50  Indians    got  1.000  pounds  of  flour  and  kept  L*  i  p„t  ^ops  in  early,  else  the  frost  wiU 
with  individual  bank  accounts  by  1I»25.    400    pounds    of    wheat    for  ,»««d    and^^^   the  best  of  them.- 
to    consist    of    money    accumulated    by  I  chicken  feed,     fhis  year  he  planted  650 .      Qn  the  farm  of  Joe  Rnssell  White- 
their  own  efforts.     At  the  present  time    pounds      He  has   a   good   garden  from    j^^^.  -^  ^^  Meart  Butte  district  was  a 

'«    one    fuU-blocd    has    such    an    ac- ,  which  he  will  get  twice  enough  to  uU :  g^]^  ^f  ahont  20  ocres   of  Tcry   fine 

his    root    cellar,    has    two    heifers    and  ^  ^i,^^  ^^j^  ^ats.  which  I  learned   had 
18  horses.  j  ^^^n    pluited    under    rather    peculiar 


^, •:■:•:•>:•:•  ;■:^^'•^*v.:-^;■:>.xX:^^^^^^!•^!•;•;•:•:■S:•:■^:v;•;•x  ;'* '4Ks 

•^^I•^l**•^^!^  ■^:•:•:•^:^•:^.•^x■:<*!•^:^■^;^•;•^:■:•^;^^^^!.^•^^^^^^^^•^^^^^^^:■;^^^^>^^■>>>l•^!•;^ 


only 
count. 

Training  for  the  Indian  Women 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  field  ma 


Plant  Wheat  and  Get  Floar 


trons  and  the  policewoman,  the  Indian .  Mike  Short  Man,  68.  vice-president 
women,  members  of  the  auxiliaries  t(>  i  of  Hird  Rattler  chapter,  expressed 
the  chapters,  are  being  taught  canninz* !  himself  as  well  satisfied  with  the  sit- 
cooking,  sewing  and  other  household  uation.  He  said  the  Blackfeet  had  bad 
aecoinplishinents,  and  in  this  connec- .  21  agents  and  superintendents,  but  Mr. 
tion  the  field  matrons  are  seeking  to  |  Campbell  was  the  first  with  any  defi- 
interest  the  women  in  the  erect  on  of ;  nite  plan  for  the  Indians  to  follow. 
screen    doors     and    windows     in    their        't^ounds     pretty     funny     to     put     in 


homes   for  the   improvement   of   health 
and   living  conditions. 


wheat  and  get  flour,"   said  Mike,   "the 
last   two  years    I  have  been   using   my 


circumstances.  When  Whitebear  got 
ready  to  put  in  his  crop  last  spring 
he  discovered  he  had  no  horse  collars 
for  his  harness.  He  took  some  old 
overalls,  stuffed  the  legs  with  straw 
and  using  them  in  lieu  of  collars  he 
plowed  and  driOed  in  20  acres  of 
grain.  The  resultant  wheat  crop  was 
of  sudi  high  grade  that  Superintendent 
Campbell  decided  it  should  be  preserr- 
ed  for  seed. 
Bull  Shoe,  who  had  a  Hne  crop  of 


there  has  been  raised  a  great  rariety 
of  crops  within  a  half  mile  of  the  bat 
hotel,  experimental  in  most  instancs. 

"With  the  exception  of  com.  we  have 
raised  every  crop — oats,  barley,  cab- 
bage and  cauliflower — perhaps  to 
heavier  weight  and  quality  than  I  hare 
seen  anywhere — and  potatoes  are  al- 
ways a  success.  We  have  raised  fodder 
com,  millet,  rape  and  field  peas,  for 
which  the  soil  and  climate  seem  par- 
ticularly adapted.  Timothy  seems  in- 
digenous  and  will  overrun  and  drire 
out  natural  grasses  and  weeds,  and  seta 
itself  as  a  permanent  crop,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  in  many  instances  where 


of  dothing  were  reeetred  at  Browning 
and  I  was  told  that  many  of  the  ar- 
tJdes  were  distribcted  by  the  pair  to 
Indiana  at  a  dance  held  on  the  reser- 
vation. Oscar  Boy  told  me  he  had  dis- 
tributed all  the  clothing,  impartially, 
to  those  in  need. 

Amon^  the  mmmj  letters  on  file  at 
the  bank  was  one  from  a  woman  in 
Ohio  telling  of  having  sent  a  money  or- 
der for  $2^  to  Oaear  Boy  and  James 


school   and   a    good    teacher  at  Babb." 
So    much    for    the    Blackfeet    Indian 
Relief  fund. 

Claims  have  been  made  in  the  publi- 
cations attacking  the  Indian  bureau  that 
money  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe  was 
squandered  in  the  construction  of  an 
irrigation  system  on  the  reservation, 
the  Schultz  circular  stating:  'The  In- 
dian bureau  •  •  •  used  $1)00,000 
of  their  funds  for  the  constructiou  of 
an  irrigating  system  that  never  was  of 


TI.e     .imnagement    *of     the    Glacier   „wn  flour.     Got  79  sacks  of  wheaF  and    ^J^  iLTm    moiT  of  wUd.  he  had 
r".';''..''."'l'L  »!'^-."?°r.  »f  t.:^±    !•«?>  P'V-ds.  <-f  flour  last  ,ear." .        .    ^ISS^L^iJdS^'Sl^L'fiv?  tons'^of 


fe«'t  api»»*ar  a.s  entertainers  during  the 
park  season,  are  co-operating  w^th  the 
Indian  service  in  the  matter  of  the  ag- 
ricultural program  and  are  now  calling 
upon  Superintendent  Campbell  to  des- 
ignate who  shall  visit  the  park  as  a 
reward  for  merit  in  program  work. 
These  Indians,  while  at  the  park,  are 
furu  shed  witii  their  provisious  and  are 
given  a  supply  by  the  hotel  manage- 
ment when  they  leave  for  their  homes. 
Outside  of  these,  there  are  a  few  hang- 
ers on  who  visit  the  hotel,  but  they 
are  not  being  encouraged. 

Views  of  a  score  or  more  of  the  old 


He  sold  a  lot  of  potatoes,  wheat  and 
oats  last  year  and  put  up  4.000  pounds 
of  potatoes  for  his  own  use.  He  has 
a  large  garden  and  is  milking  one  of 
his  two  heifers. 

**Why  should  I  go  hungry  with  aU 
the  stuff  I   raise,"  he  concluded. 

Bull  Calf,  69,  president  of  the  Bull 
Calf  chapter,  had  a  little  hard  luck 
this  year  due  to  haiL  However,  he 
said  his  wheat  was  fine  and  that  he 
would  have  enough  vegetables  to  carry 
him  through  the  winter.  He  has  more 
and   better   wheat   and   oats   than    last 


er    full-blood    in  man.  T  re"%btai;.od    lZ\b^''\S'JL;^^'rtf  *"«'-«'' 

tnat    tne      program      is    the    most    im- 


portant   plan    ever   adopted.      He    said: 

**Every  man  in  my  chapter  has  a  good 

crop  and   all   are  satisfied.     The  only 


upon  the  five-year  agricultural  pro- 
gram and  almost  without  exception 
they  voiced  their  enthusiastic  approval 

of   it  and   proved   by   their   accomplish-    „.„^  j   ^„^    ..    ..  .        _ 

ments  that  they  were  following  it.  I  ?"^,^^  ?^'lu^^  program  is  when 
saw  Mountain  Chief.  75  years  of  age,  .*  ^^^J^  o*^-  ^^^^  °»y  »o°  ^^  «"y 
the   last   surviving   chief  of   the    lilnck-  ' 

feet,    on    his    farm    at     Heart    Butte,  Bird  Rattler  Harangues  ladiaas 

where  he  had  eight  acres  in  wheat.  Bird  Rattler,  62,  president  of  the 
barley  and  oats.     He  said:  j  Bird    Kattler   chapter,   was   so   enthns- 

"This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  struck '  iastic  a  supporter  of  the  program  that 
the    straight    road    and    I    dont'    intend  j  he  wanted  to  talk  about  it  all  the  time 
to   change   it.      It   means   a    better   liv- ( Later   in  the  day  I   heard  him  severai 
iiig    for    the    Indians.      They    are    going,  times    harangue   the    Indtan«    seated   in 


to  winter  well.  It  is  my  place  to  urge 
the  young  fellow  to  carry  out  the 
I)rogram. 

"There  are   three  ways   for  the   In- 
dian to  go.     In  the  middile  is  a  straight 


a  semi-circle  around  the  slaughter 
house,  where  other  Indians  were  kill- 
ing beef  for  rations'  distribution.  Sev- 
eral times  Bird  Rattler  came  to  the 
door   and   delivered    an    earnest   tirade. 


road.      To    the    sides    is    a    lazy    roadji  e<,uld  not  rnderstand  him.  hot  an  in 
and    a   crooked   one.      I    want    to   lead  |  terpreter   said   he  was   seeking  to  im 


my  people  on  the  straight   road,   which   p^ess  the  Indians  with  the  net^sity  of 
IS    the    program.      When    Jou    see    an ,  ^^     j^^  ^.jth  the  "program.'' 
Incuan    who    is    working    against    the 
program,  I  wish  you  would  follow  him 


and  see  what  he  is  doing.  Our  crops 
tell  the  story  of  what  the  rest  of  us 
are   doing. 

**I    have   lived    all    these    years    and 
have    never     seen    an    Indian     starve. 


progra 
In  the  course  of  the  interview  Bird 
Rattler  said  his  crops  were  more  than 


ground,  producing  nearly 
flour,  intended  last  spring  to  summer 
fallow  the  land  but  could  not  do  so  be- 
cause his  team,  wagon  and  harness  had 
been  stolen.  Before  he  could  re-equip 
it  was  too  late  to  plow  and  it  looked 
like  the  land  would  have  to  stand  idle. 
However,  a  volunteer  crop  of  grain 
produced  itself  of  such  extent  that  he 
cut  it  for  hay.  getting  about  two  tons 
to  the  acre,  which  he  sold  to  the  Long 
Sc  Cleary  cdmpany  for  a  good  price. 
Spotted  WolTs  Reserve   Flour. 

Although  it  was  nearing  the  middle 
of  September  when  I  visited  the  home 
of  John  Spotted  Wolf.  I  found  in  the 
house  17  50-pound  sacks  of  flour  re- 
maining from  his  1922  crop,  sufficient 
to  carry  his  family  through  the  com- 
ing winter  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration his  crop  of  the  present 
year.  This  year  he  had  in  nine  acres 
of  wheat,  an.  acre  of  barley,  and  had 
put  up  about  ^  tons  of  hay.  half  of 
whidk  he  expected  to  seU  in  the  stack 
at  $7  a  ton. 

llis  mother,  Isabelle  Spotted  Wolf. 
had  a  very  large  flock  of  chickens  of 
which  she  seemed  very  proud.  Speak- 
ing through  an  interpreter  she  said 
she  thought  the  "program"  vcas  about 
the  finest  thing  that  had  happened  to 
the   Icdians. 

"Since  we  started  the  auxiliary  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  done  about 
all  the  talking  at  meetings,"  she  said. 
"We  have  foUowed  out  the  work  of  the 
chapter — my  daughter  and  me — and  we 
are  carrying  on  the  work.  There  is 
something  to  do  all  the  time.  We  don't 
want  to  lie  around  idle.** 

Charles  Buck,  mixed  blood  Indian,  a 


INDIAN  COUNCIU 

Indians  gathered  at  old  log  round  house  on  Cut  Bank  creek  discussing 
farming  program.  , 


When  an  Indian  becomes  a  fee  patent 
Indian  he  becomes  a  citizen  and  loses 
his  tribal  rights,  and  even  at  that  some 
of  these  Indians  were  fed  by  the  gov- 
ernment last  winter. 

"I  don't  know  of  any  instances  of 
suffering,  although  in  the  winter  of 
1919  the  Indians  were  eating  the  cat- 
tle that  had  died  on  the  range.  These 
Indians  will  be  in  good  shape  this  win- 
ter. They  must  have  money,  as  we 
cannot  get  them  to  work." 

Mr.  Surd  said  there  was  no  excase 


higher  ground  back  from  the  yalleys 
will  be  found  a  small  wheat  field,  while 
in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the 
reservation  in  the  Birch  creek  coun- 
try under  the  ditches  of  the  Bich  creek 
division  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  irri- 
gation project  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  fine  wheat  and  oats  raised  by  white 
farmers  who  have  obtained  a  foothold 
there  in  the  purchase  of  some  of  the 
Indian  allotments  and  the  leasing  of 
others.  Among  the  many  fields  of 
fine  wheat  past  which  I  rode  was  one 
of  1,000  acres,  and  shocks  o^  wheat 
■were  visible  as  far   as  the  eye   could 


White    Calf   and    inqiiiring    as    to    the      „  *      »u  j       u-  u    • 

coDfitioB  of  the  lodSns.  To  this  Cash-    '^l   H««   J«   tJiem.    and    which    is   now 

ier  Sherburne  replied:  '**i"^i-^*"*  ^^""^u-  ""^  .^*1^  '^^'}^'  °'^°' 

•*¥   K*K««*   *K«V*   im    r^    tfrnfrririm    txr*      ^  portiou  of  this   Statement  IS   Very 

di^e^M^e  ^  ^rsome^  the '  ^"""^  ««  ^«  ^^^^^^  <^^««  '»«^'  ^'^  ^^  ^«««^ 
there  was  no  cultivation.    Alsac  clover:,^-  ^  .      ,t^„in-  -.^r*»  it  not  ****  ^^^  "P  ^®  ^^^»  ^""®'   ^®^«°  ^^  **"- 

has  found  its  way  in  a  number  of  1 1™^  r«^J2«il^i^«fR^^  le?  I  ^^^^  farming  and  practcially  all  the 
mountains,  probably  from  shipped-in  [ZL„^  Jn  ^^TTtI  tsV^TT^^  «f  if  ^^^^  ****°*  ^^^^  ^^^  irrigation  system 
hay.     Red  clover  is  showing  itsdThere  i  STTT^ri-iTS?  ^  tk^f  «J1/-  «*»*«  '^^^^  handled  by  white  farmers, 

and  there  in  a  volunteer  way.  "*^  ^STi.  lUS?  2r    -5>.r^.^.  «„•■  •      ^    ^    ^°«1^'  manager  of  the  project. 

^  "J^J^^^LJ^'.'f'^^^^^"^^  ^S*      8t*^e8   there  are  no   full-blood  Indians 
tioncd      the    adnnhility      of      sending  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  i^^g^^  ^^  ^jj^  ^^^j.  irriga- 

moncy  to  OMar  Boy  and  White  Calf, ,  tj^n   systems,  most   of   the  land   being 

and  m  repKea  to  other  letters   of   m- :  farmed    by    white    owners,    renters    or 

qmry  he  soocht  to  discourage  the  idea   mixed    bloods,    while    the    20th    annual 

that  starrmtioD    and    suffering    existed   report   of   the   United   States    reelama- 


"I  experimented  with  alfalfa  and 
found  it  attained  a  stand  and  growth 
without  irrigation.  Winter  wheat  in 
that  section  and  nearly  aU  sections 
from  Birch  creek  to  the  Canadian  line 
demonstrates  it  to  be  an  excellent  crop 
and  I  have  found  it  running  from  V^ 
to  46  bushels  to  the  acre  with  little 
show  of  skill  in  husbandry.    I  knew  at 


on  the 


i  tion  service  in  referring  to  this  project 


for   an    Indian    not   obtaining;    employ 
ment  and  went  on  to   explam  that  he 
had  taken  a  contract  to  budd  12  miles  ^"^ 
of  the  reservation   highway,   expecting  ' 

Farming   at   Catholic   Mission 


to  furnish  employment  to  the  Indians, 
but  that  at  the  present  time  he  had 
only  one  Indian  on  the  job  and  the 
highest  he  had  ever  had  at  one  time 
was  four. 

Oil    Developments   on    Reserve 

Last  winter  Mr.  Burd  organized  the 
Mountain  Chief  Oil  company,  which 
took  over  the  '*Tip"  O'Neill-Frantz 
reservation  leases  on  the  Milk  river 
anticline,  23  miles  north  of  Browning. 
O'Neill  had  drilled  to  513  feet,  which 
hole  the  company  was  unable  to  sink 
deeper,  because  of  some  obstruction. 
It  then  went  to  another  location,  where 
it  sunk  1,200  feet,  when  the  casing 
broke.  Good  showings  of  oil  had  been 
encountered  at  847  feet  and  1,020  fefet. 
The  rig  has  been  moved  to  still  an- 
other location  and  will  be  drilling  soon. 


Proof  of  the  agricultural  possibilities 
of  this  reservation  land  can  be  ob- 
tained nowhere  better  than  at  the  Holy 
"Family  Mission,  a  Catholic  school  for 
Indian  children,  in  the  Two  Medicine 
valley  about  15  miles  southeast  of 
Browning.  The  mission  is  conducted 
by  the  ^ev.  Father  Thomas  Grant,  su- 
perior, who  has  been  located  there 
for  seven  years  and  who  is  president 
of   the  Mission    chapter. 

The  mission  has  320  acres  under  cul- 
tivation devoted  to  hay,  grain  and  gar- 
dens. According  to  Father  Grant  the 
mission  wheat  last  year  went  32  bush- 
els to  the  acre  and  has  averaged  over 
a  period  of  years  probably  30  bushels. 
From   his   gardens   Father   Grant   gets 


llr.    Sherfaome   states   he   has   been  |  says 
^^^^  ^   advised   that  these   two    received    and  |      **Ijands   under  the  project   have  not 
hilt  oTiA   cron  rrown    on   non-irri«ted  I  ^■■^•^  a  lot  of  money   orders   during    been    opened    to    settlement.        About 
h?nd  to  lllO^frX^f  S.e  .Sn1S?»   *•  JR^^  ,j.ejtion«d  57000  .ere.  have  been  definitely  allot- 

the  eastern  nart  of  the  reservmtioB.  I  ™*  dispoMtion  off  the  BBoney,  but  when  ted  to  Indians  and  the  remamUer  ten- 
ThVwasTlax'^and  w^^^^^^  ^^   he .  udvely    allotted    to    Indians.       except 

western  part  of  the  reservation  has  an  H[»  ^  *^*'**S?'  2?^  ^""^  ""^A^  i**^"^  ^  *?''®*  JtH**"^  ^  ,^H  ^^J^ 
average  rainfall  of  23  inches.  The  K?«^w?■*  ^^^^"^  J''**  Z?""  ^H' i  f  *J?^^  mission,  40  acres  held  by  the 
soil  In  the  western  part  is  as  a  rule  a  i  ^»m*  ■«  ■■«  ■«  "^  i«^  »«*  ">  ca«»    Indian  service  as  a  demonstration  farm. 


deep,  black  loam,  and  with  ample  mois-  |  *®  •"  m^ 

ture    to    mature    almost    any   kind   of         Stmrtoi  Woaai   Not  Destitute 

crop.     Last  year  at  the  park  we  took       ij,    ^Stkult^   Inst    interview    in    The 


outer  lucauuu  uuu  ,7"*.."f  ";i""i«  » ""  '   ^"0"^^  potatoes,   root  crops  and  vege- 
The  company  18  fully  financed  and  has    .  ,,  -      »  „„„„w  f»,^  «nhnnl    in  nrl/lifmn 


wheat  was  so  heavy  it  had  fallen  down 
and  he  might  have  to  cut  it  with  a 
mower.     He   said  he   had   been  having 

The   only   trouble    is   we   do   not   know   *  >I'*t«*fi2^?''^^'   ^"^•'''   ^^'t^    *^* 
u 4.^  '' w    *u^-«    *ui „     -1.,'.-.    »k-»   ache  would  stop  some  time  and  his  crop 

would  not  wait,  so  he  let  it  adke  and 


doubled    over   last    year    and    that    his    leading  resident  of  the  reservation  and 

formerly  one  of  the  most  prominent 
stockmen  and  bankers  of  that  section, 
said  he  was  satisfied  that  Superintend- 
ent Campbell  is  doing  a  big  work,  but 


how  to  cook  these  things,  while  the 
white  people  have  seevral  ways  to  cook 
them.'^ 

Passes  Up  Shelby  Fight 

Last  summer  Mountain  Chief  pre- 
vailed upon  Superintendent  Campbell 
to  grant  permission  for  the  holding  of 
a  medicine  lodge.  Afterwards  he  was 
presented  by  Gibbons  and  his  manager 
with  tickets  to  the  prize  fight  at 
Shelby.  In  a  quandary  he  called  upon 
the  superintendent  for  advice  as  to 
which  of  three  things  to  do — go  to  the 
prize  fight,  go  to  Canada  to  visit 
friends  who  had  promised  him  gifts,  or 
st^y    at    home   for   the   medicine   lodge. 

He  was  told  that  no  objections 
would  be  offered  to  either  of  the  plans 
and,  after  thini<ing  it  over,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  wolud  give  up  the 
prize,  fight  and  the  trip  to  Can;ida 
and    remain    at    home    to    attend    the 


attended  to  the  harvesting. 

"My  chapter  follows  the  binder. •*  he 
said,  "every  man  has  a  good  crop  this 
year.  Seems  like  some  of  the  mixed 
bloods  won't  follow  the  program  like 
the  full  bloods  do.  Doii't  know  why 
this  is." 

Bull  Calf  broke  in  with  the  state- 
ment there  was  no  trouble  in  his  chap- 
ter where  all  the  mixed  bloods  follow 
the  program,  while  Split  Ears  said  if 
there  were  any  objectors  they  would 
be  found  in  the  pool  halls.  He  said 
the  agitators  were  headed  by  Robert 
J.  Hamilton,  who  he  said  was  a  fee 
patent  Indian  who  had  lost  his  land. 
He  said: 

"Hamilton  wants  the  Indians  to  get 
fee  patents  but  if  it  works  like  it  did 
with  him.  we  don't  want  it.  Lots  of 
full  bloods  got   fee   patents   and   most 


that  it  is  hard  to  get  the  Indians  start- 


uhder  lease  7,000  acres  of  tribal  and 
patented  land. 

In  an  interview  with  James  Willard 
Schultz,  well  known  writer  of  Indian 
stories,  published  in  The  Tribune  of 
August  30,  Mr.  Schultz  said  that  an 
agricultural  program  will  never  work 
out  on  the  Blackfeet  reservation  be- 
cause of  its  high  altitude  and  because 
the  soil  of  the  reservation  is  so  glaci- 
ated that  no  crops  can  be  grown  there. 
He  said  there  is  no  agricultural  season 
north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
reservation. 

Mr.  Schultz  may  know  whereof  he 
speaks  as  during  his  earlier  days  he 
lived  in   the    closest  contact   with    the 


jd  on  the  P"^r;i;°JHe  also  felt  t^^^^^  j  Bj^^^f eet    on    their      reservation,    has 
famung  is  handicapped  by  early  frosts.  I  ^^^  ^^^^  .^  common  with  them  and 


He  did  not  think  there  had  been  much 
actual  suffering  among  the  Indians, 
but  that  they  sometimes  ran  short  of 
some  kinds  of  provisions.  He  thought 
the  Indian  relief  fund  was  aU  right  if 
properly  administered  but  said  that 
some  of  it  had  been  paid  out  to  young 
Indians  who  spent  it  for  whisky. 

WiBiiif  Proposition  for  Indians. 

Confidence  that  the  Indians  are  des- 
tined to  win  out  on  their  agricultural 
program  was  expressed  by  Levi  Burd, 
mixed  blood,  a  prominent  reservation 
stodonan.  He  said  conditions  are  not 
what  they  were  two  years  ago,  that  a 
big  diange  had  taken  place  since  1919 
and  1920,  and  he  expected  more  sur- 
prising changes  in  the  next  two  years. 

**The  Indians  are  seeing  that  the 
program  is  a  winning  proposition,"  he 


his  new  field  of  endeavor  he  has  con- 


tables  to  supply  the  school,  in  addition 

to  which  he  sold  10  tons   of  potatoes 

to    Browning     storekeepers    last     fall. 

his   year    he   has    3,D00    cabbages    in 

is    garden,    weighing    as    high    as    10 

ounds,   some  of  which  he  expects  to 

arket. 

Father  Grant  is  authority  for  the 
atement  that  frost  has  done  no  dam- 
e  to  the  mission  crops  this  year 
d  never  at  any  time  in  the  past  has 
used  a  real  failure.  He  states  there 
e  about  15  Indian  families  in  that 
lley  within  a  stretch  of  about  eipht 
les,  all  of  whom  are  now  farming 
t  who  did  ery  little  before  the  last 
ree  or  four  years. 

"Tliey  have  been  doing  very  well  un- 

r-^the   program,"   said  Father   Grant. 

It  has  been  a  great  help.     When  the 


finest  kind  of  livestock  provender. 

"I  am  interested  in  the  plan  to  get 
the  Indians  into  farming  and  whidly 
commend  it.  Here  in  the  store  we 
supply  our  trade  with  Indian  potatoes,, 
which  are  of  a  very  high  quality.  We 
have  paid  not  less  than,  two  cents  a 
pound  this  season  and  as  high  as  four 
cents  for  new  potatoes.  We  pay  more 
than  in  other  part  of  the  state  as  we 
give  the  Indians  the  benefit  of  the 
freight  charges." 

Mr.  Irwin  declined   to  express  him* 
self  upon  the   subject  of  starving  In- 
dians and  the  relief  fund,  stating  that 
he  was   more    interested   in   the 
important  subjects. 

The  "Starving  Blackfeet"  Fssd 

While  in  Browning,  I  took 
to  look  into  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Re- 
lief   fund,   which    was    created    several 
years  ago  through  the  efforts  of, 
Willard   Schultz,  assisted  by   the 
set    magazine   and   one   or   more  odier 
publications.  The  fund  is  being  handled 
by  the  First  National  bank  of  Brown- 
ing   upon    the     basis    of     an    ordinary 
bank  account  and  the  bank  assctEoes  no 
responsibility  in  the  matter  of  its  col- 
lection or  distribution. 

Looking  over  correspondence   in  the 
hands    of    Cashier    J.    L.    Sherburne    I  | 
saw    that    the    money    came    from    all 


and  eight  operation  and  maintenance 
camps  comprising  about  200  acres  held 
by  the  reclamation  service.  The  allot- 
tees generally  have  not  settled  on  their 


54  loads  of  oat  hay  off  14  acres — the  iiTribancL  nv^  in  Grant  Falls  while  en    ^^.^"^  ^"^"y^^J  ""j'^  uvi.  o^cwc^  ««  m^n. 

II  xnoimc,  ywi3«  M  iijrat  ***"  wnue  en   allotments   nor    farmed    them.    Several 

r*"?  ^!!-S!  ^^^L  ^i  ?^u   '^i*  *   large  tracts  are  being  farmed  by  white 
to  Lab  Ancdcs,  he  said  that  the   last    renters,   and   a    good   many   allotments 

to  a  starving  In^   are  being  sold  to  white  men  who  cul- 
to  the  widow  of  Wil-  |  ti^^te  them." 

for  Ge.e«l.  cI^'LJ"^^  iTt^l  I  tribal  Moneys  Not  Utilized   ^ 

sum  of  95  for  feed.  i      However,    as    to    the    use    of    tribal 

Upon  isiflii.illsn  I  learned  that '  ^u°<ls  ^  constructing  this  project,  1 
Mrs.  Tirki—  is  a  reirnlar  rationer  at  ^^^  informed  by  Manager  Snell  and 
the  agency  and  in  addition  gets  sick  *^  ^^  Superintendent  Campbell,  that 
mtionaL     She  has  400  acres  of  land  in    ^*»«   money  used  In   this   work  d;d  not 

her  own  nsMea,  owns  approximately  .*^™^.^<>V^**^  ^**«  V^^  ^"°^  ^^^  ^"^ 
150  horscn.  is  heir  to  several  deceased .  P^o^^ded  for  out  of  the  general  treas- 
aDotBenta.  and  her  lease  money  1  ^  **?.  appropriations  m  the  Indian 
sMAniita  t»  CSMiK  iim>  ▼*•*>  finm  nf  I  ^^  ^P  ^^  January  1,  1923,  the  cost 
l^^^LAt^^mSSJT^  .  te?r  «^  ^^  P'-^J*^'  had  bein  $1,160,300. 
w3l  S^S  irSSnes^  on  tK  ^he  project,  upon  which  constmc- 
I^JtIhI  SSSr^  sSIh!«™*5!  *»<>»>  ^*»  surtcd  in  July,  1908,  is  being 
I^!^^^,  tSr^S.™.^  fh^r^Sf^  »>«ilt  by  the  reclamation  service  for  th? 
52^^f^h2r4^^^£.a^J^M«dinn    service.     The    work    has    been 

h^^S  I^iJS  ?]?.^,^  fn^^llt?   «>^<iucted  entirely  by  government  forces 

her$30aiMdi  this  wintw  for  help-  ^^  ^^   i^bor   provided   principally   by 

i^iSrtJJ         preparation  of  a  book  he  j  jj,^^,^  and  Indian  teams.     When  con- 

"%rr^&»lt«    »frfri-trit    f«    «•««.*«  ^  **™*^^^^'*  ^^^  actively  in  progress  sev- 
Mr.    Schnltx    a^ileeted    to    mention  j  ^ral  hundred  Indians  were  on  the  pay- 

r^SL^^lr'^/'^*"  »«x>?*iroU  at  one  time. 
-^  .V  *•  P*^**  ™?»*J»  '^"S       The  irrigation  plan  provides  for  six 

spent  the  sioney  for  "Moonshine     with ;  gystems,  of  which  some  work  has  been 

done  on  four.  There  is  a  present  total 
ditch  mileage  of  361,  of  which  87  miles 
are  main  canal  and  the  balance  are 
laterals. 

The    Two     Medicine     canal    diverts 


the 


the   result    that   he   was    arrested    by 
the    reservntisn    m^ohibition    eitforce- 


parts  of  the  United  States  in  cpntri- 


On  Septcaher  13,  following  his  ar- 
Xo   Rnnncr  sttde   the   following 


I  affidavit   hcfsre    the    agency    officials:   water  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Two 


ducted  a  nation-wide  campaign  to  raise    Indians  are  busy  they  have  no  time  to 


medicine   lodge   as   an    exinaple   to    the  |  of   them    have    no   homes   now.      They    g^jj^      *^esterday    I    bought    potatoes 


other  men  of  the  tribe 

On  one  of  the  semi-monthlty  ration 
days  when  the  Indians  from  various 
parts  of  the  reservation  congregated 
at  the  agency  to  obtain  their  gratui- 
tous supplies.  I  was  surrounded  by  a 
bunch  of  full  blood  Indains,  few  of 
whom  can  speak  English,  and  ques- 
tioned them  as  to  their  condition  and 
farming   experiences. 

.John  Ear  Rings,  36,  president  of  the 
White  Grass  chapter,  said  before  the 
program  started  he  raised  only  a  little 


sold  their  lands  and  got  nothinf  for 
them." 

Bull  Calf  concluded  the  interview 
with   the  question: 

"Which  do  you  think  is  most  appre- 
ciated— the  loafer  or  the  men  who 
will  work" 

Just   Like  School   Wsrfc 

Fred  Big  Top.  43,  who  was  a  student 
at  both  Fort  S^aw  and  Carlisle,  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  program 
although  this  was  the  first  year  he 
had  been   connected   with  it.     He  said 


from  an  Indian  who  had  never  worked 
before.  We  have  wheat  that  will  go 
40  bushels  to  the  acre.  Land  is  cheap 
and  we  are  raising  wheat  for  our  own 
use.  We  are  farming  on  a  diversified 
plan  and  the  Indians  cannot  help  mak- 
mg  good.  They  are  raising  heifers  and 
if  we  can  get  money  this  will  develop 
into  a  dairying  section.  We  are  plan- 
ning to  build  a  creamery  here  and  then 
they  can  market  their  cream. 

•The   old    Indians    are    rationed    and 
!  would  not  have  to  worry  if  it  were  not 


f,low;"airhe'™n.Tn'«  ?n  "whear-nd    b^h;6'^c^^^r.^,crei ip-f.^.n^   for  the  fact  .ha.  the  lazy  ,oun,  ones 


me.     Seems  like  we  are  going  on  with 
our    studies   and   we   are   pretty   much 


oi^s\nd   produce's  "enough    vegetables  >h<^at    and    he    expressed    himself    as 
and    flour   for   his    own    family.      'The    follows: 
men   in    my   chapter   have    stayed   with 
the    program    and    seem    to    like    it," 

sai^-  .  ...   J 

(;corge    Starr,    Indian    police    judge 

and  president  of  White  Antelope  chap- 
ter,   said    he    had    in    between    17    and 
18  acres  of  wheat.     Last  year  he  had 
in     but    4Vj     acres,    but     raised    1.500 
pounds  of  rutabagas,  200  pounds  beets. ; 
200    pounds    carrots,    300    poun  Is    cab- 
bage  and    five   tons    of   potatoes.      He  1 
sold  some  and  gave  some  to  neighbors,  i 
He  expects  to  get  more  potatoes   thi:« 

voar. 

"Men  in  my  chapter  are  in  favor  of 

the  program,"  he  said.  "They  ale  used 


go  and  eat  off  them."     He  mentioned 

one  prominent  "agitator,"  who  had,  so 

The*  program  Is  just  like  school  to    he  said,  **8ponged"  off  Curly  Bear  all 

-^    Ust  winter. 

**A  lot  of  Indians  got  fee  patents  to 


pleased  with  it"  ! deceased     aUotments,"     he     continued, 

Philip  Arrow  Top,  37,  who  also  at-I*^hen  mortgaged  or  sold  the  hind  and 

tended    Fort    Shaw    and    Carlisle    and  j  pretty  soon  all  their  money  was  gone. 


funds   for   the   relief   of   the   "starving 
Blackfeet." 

Grain    Fields    Explode    Fallaoy 

Still  in  my  travels  back  and  forth 
across  this  same  reservation,  I  saw 
hundreds  of  fields  of  magnificent  grain 
and  hundreds  of  gardens  producing 
richly  of  root  crops  and  vegetables, 
and  I  picked  strawberries  from  the 
vines  in  a  patch  within  stones*  throw 
of  the   agency  buildings   at  Browning. 

I  found  one  wheat  field  on  the  res- 
ervation which  appeared  to  have  been 
a  failure  due  to  frost  and  was  worth 
cutting  only  for  hay.  The  farmer  of 
the  district  stated  that  this  wheat  must 
have  been  caught  by  a  frost  which 
occurred  late  in  July  when  the  wheat 
was  in  the  blossom.  He  knew  of  four 
other  fields  in  the  valley  which  had 
been  blighted  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
an  estimate  was  made  by  the  reserva- 
tion officials  that  frost  damage  on  the 
entire  reservation  would  not  exceed  10 
per  cent. 

Through  the  valleys  of  the  Two 
Medicine  river,  Cut  Bank  and  Badger 
creeks,  beautiful  streams  flowing  from 
the  main  range  of  the  Rockies  to  the 
Marias  river,  well  timbered  and  shel- 
tered, are  rich  bottom  lands  which  the 
Indians  have  settled  and  cultivated.  A 
large  portion  of  these  bottom  lands 
have  been  given  over  to  the  raising  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  garden  stuff 
and  from  the  surrounding  hills  at  har- 
vest time  they  present  a  delightful 
picture. 

Occasionally  here  and   there   on  the 


?et  dissatisfied.  It  is  also  doing  a 
?reat  deal  for  their  moral  and  religious 
Dives.  The  Indiana  are  staying  at 
liome  better  and  are  being  better 
hrovidod  for  in  their  homes." 
[  When  asked  if  there  had  been  any 
instances  of  starvation  in  the  vicinity 
jof  the  mission  Father  Grant  said 
ithere  had  never  been  any  suffering 
(there  during  his  period  of  service. 

Irvin  Defends  A^irlculture 

Strenuous  protest  against  the  attack 
made  by  Schultz  on  the  agricultural 
lossibilities  of  the  reservation  was 
nade  bv  L.  S.  Irvin,  a  mixed  blood 
Indian,  Tawyer  by  profession,  who  be- 
r»ame  well  known  over  the  state  In 
1920  through  his  candidacy  for  attor- 
ley  general. 

Mr.  Irvin  was  found  in  his  son*s 
general  store,  which  he  was  conducting 
luring  the  summer  absence  of  his  son. 
He  said: 

"I  was  very  much  surprised  at  the 
i4ecent     publication     of     a     slanderous 


butions  ranging  from  $1  to  ^00.  The 

fund    was    started    one    or    two 

prior  to  November  21,  1921,  when  the 

Stockmen's  Bank,  the  then  depository. 

was   closed,   at  which  time    there  was   ■■*  21st   I   w 

a  balance  of  $119.  *™^:.*M*  ' 

The  account  was  then  placed  with  the 
First  National  Bank  in  which,  from 
December  27,  1921,  to  August  21,  1923. 
there  was  deposited  $1,748.26^  all  of  j 
which  was  paid  out  on  <diecks.  $ince 
the  latter  date  up  to  September  8s. 
when  I  visited  the  bank,  $115  cnme  in 
for  deposit. 


'%  TiM  IQo  Banner,  a  full  blood 
Biadkfoot  Indian  and  a  ward  of  the 
govenunent,  heinf  first  duly  sworn, 
depose  snd  say  that  on  or  about  Aug- 

at    Glacier   park    en- 

isented  Hart  Schultz' 

with  n  pn3  of  hu<^]eberries   and 


Medicine    nver,    and,    supplying    water 

through   the   North   Branch   canal,    the 

Spring  Lake   reservoir  and   the   South 

Branch  canal,  is  planned  to  water  44,- 

000  acres.    It  now  has  a  lateral  system 

sufficient    to    cover   24,000    acres    but 

the  main  canal  is  capable  of  delivering 

that  later  on  Hart  S<4nlU  gave  me  a  |  water  for  only  7,000  acres.     Work  is 

che^  fc»r  ^  and  trid  me  I  could  get  j  now   under   way   to    enlarge    the    main 

it  cashed  nt  Mr.  lindhe's  store.    Mr.  i  canal    to    double    its   present    capacity 

lindhe  gave  mo  three  nlver  dollars  in  j  but  funds  are  insufficient  to  complete 

payflBcnt   and    I    then      went    to      the   <^d  later   appropriations  inust  be  de- 

I  Clarke    pool   hsDL   where    in    company   pended  upon. 


The  Badger-Fisher  system  diverts 
from  the  right  bank  of  Badger  creek, 
supplying  water  through  the  Four 
Horns  supply  canal  and  reservoir  and 
the  Fisher  canal.  This  system  is 
planned  to  water  30,000  acres  between 


ably  five  or  six  checks  were  the  high- |  which  place  Mr.  Billings  (enforcement 
est  number  received  by  any  one  In-JofBcerl  took  the  bottle  with  what  re- 
dian,   although    Starr     said     payments    Bsined  in  it.    The  $3  afeove  mentioned 


were  made  weekly  to  all  needy  Indians 
through  the  entire  winter. 

Last  winter  the  checks  were  issued 
by  Schultz  in  California,  he  being  s»- 
sisted    in    making    the    distribution    by 


is  sn  that  I  spent  for  drinks.  The  11 
qnor  that  I  bought   was  intoxicating." 
"  *TTM  NO  RUNNER." 

M  North  Side 


B^stcu    lu    ii.a..ixis    viij    .^.oct.^^ux^^    «.j  j     jj^        dtotanres  and  the  fact  there 

f^A-'il  2^''^iFTr:.  fn  rWn'LS'tirS  ■"*  few  fuD  blood.  iu  the  northern  part 
^°^'^°_rTJi!^°?J°>!!{2"''?v7'%i*   of  the  lenerration  I  did  not  visit  that 


personally  acquainted  with  the  In 
dians  of  the  reservation.  As  both  were 
in  California  during  the  period  of  dis- 
tribution   they    were    unable    to    make 

cases. 


ething  of  them  t 
frosi  Jack  Monroe,  an  old  time  squaw 
man   on   Upper    St.    Mary*s   lake,    who 
has  been  In  the  St.  Mary*s  valley  nearly 
20 


.  ing  on  the  south  side  of  the  reservation 

g  tatement    of    the    non-productivity    of  I  and  were  made  in  units  of  $.5  and  $10. 
tfhe   soil  and  climate   of  the   Blackfeet 


personal   investigation   of     the 

Most  of  the   payments   of  last   winter       ^e  said  there  were  few  Indians,  and 
were  made  to  full  blood  Inchans  resMi-   ^  ^  ,j^,^^  ^p  ^^^_  ^y  ^^^  ^j,^ 


reservation.  We  have  here  one  of  the 
^Jery  best  parts  of  the  state,  sus'cep- 
tfbTe  of  very  high  development,  and  we 
robably  will  have  that  development, 
airying  and  small  farming  has  hten 
demonstrated  to  be  a  success.  On  my 
land  in  the  shadow  of  the  peaks 
the  Glacier  national  park  where 
acierized  conditions  should  sho\v,  if 
any  place,  there  is  a  record  of  suc- 
^ssful  farming  in  the  past  five  years. 
Since    1915   and   each    succeeding    year 


/? 


A°Ciu!!nniinniiini 


with  Lost  SUnr  I  spent  the  $3  for 
During  the  first  winter  the  relief  |,  drinksi  Is  sddition  to  what  we  drank 
fund  was  checked  out  by  George  Starr,  In  the  pool  haH  I  bonght  a  bottle  from 
full  blood  Indian  residing  near  Brown-  [n  prl  that  contained  some  kind  of  in- 
ing,   who   received  $4  a  week  for  his  j  toxicnting  fiqnor  similar  to  what  I  had 

set-vices.  The  money  was  issued  to  In-    been  drinking.     When  my  money   was  .  ^  '  »•     u  i      u  4.        ♦    *u* 

dians  in  amounts  of  $4  per  week.  and.    spent   we  went    to    the    lodge    of    Big  |  ii^^ser  anu  Birch  creeks   but  up  to  the 
according  to  Cashier  Sherburne,  prolyl  Spring  ^  the  GJ.cier  Park.hotel.  .tjP-en^  tV^toOO 'JcJ^?  wSle'the 

main  canal  is  sufficient  to  deliver  water 
for  only  9,000  acres. 

The  Piegan  system,  diverting  water 
from  the  right  bank  of  Badger  creek 
direct  to  the  Piegan  flats,  is  intended 
to  cover  3,000  acres  and  can  now  de- 
liver water  to  2,300  acres. 

The  Birch  Creek  system  diverts 
water  from  the  left  bank  of  Birch  creek 
to  about  2,600  acres  between  Birch 
and  Blacktail  creeks,  but  it  planned  to 
cover  3,500  acres. 

No  construction  work  has  yet  been 
done  on  the  two  remaining  systems, 
the  Cut  Bank  North  system  intendea 
to  irrigate  9,000  acres  north  and  east 
of  Cut  Bank  creek,  and  the  Cut  Bank 
South  system,  intended  to  irrigate  18,- 

000  acres  south  of  Cut  Bank  creek, 
near  the  stations  of  Carlow  and  bo- 
ville  on  the  Great  Northern  railway. 
The  aggregate  acreage  of  the  six  pro- 
posed systems  is  107,000. 

Little  Irrigation  This  Year. 

In  1921,  the  last  dry     year,     about 
15,000  acres  were  actually  under  irri- 
gation of   which  0.586   acres   were   on 
the   Two    Medicine    system,    and    7,616 
••  »k«  «^  k.««  mm>m.m.ih\r>w  tn  A^  Hnrin*    f^^<^^  ^^^^  ^u  the  Badger-Fisher  divi- 

S-^^i.  w7i.TJi^ii^  r«^  nub^^^    «ion,  but  little  irriuating  In-ing  done  on 
wmter.  We  have  a  rattling  good  public    ^^^    p.^^^^    ^^^    ^j^^j^    ^^^^^    systems 

which  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  In- 
dians who  are  doing  little   irrigating. 

During  the  present  year,  diie  to  the 
abundant  rainfall,  only  1,600  acres 
on  all  four  systems  were  irrigated, 
water  being  used  mainly  for  alfalfa. 
However,  this  year,  between  12,000 
14.(K>0  acres  were  actually  cultivated 
under  these  projects,  of  which  about 
8.0<H»  acres  were  in  wheat,  1,000  in  al- 

1  falfa  nr'1  th*»  >v''nnrp  in  oats,  flax,  rye, 


bloods    are    doing    some    farming    and 


Sherburne    Discourages    Relief. 

In  a  circular  sent  out  by  Schultx  in 
December,  1922,  calling  attention  to  the 
impoverished  condition  of  the  Black- 
feet and  soliciting  donations  for  their 
relief  the  writer  stated,  at  the  close: 

"Old  clothing,  bedding  and  shoes  are  up  here  comes  from  the  reclamation 
also  needed,  and  these  should  be  sent  1  worviee.  highway  camps  and  park  saddle 
to  Oscar  Boy  and  James  White  Calf,  j  horse  outfit.  Conditions  here  are  better 
Browning,  Montana,  who  will  distrib-  I  than  in  other  porta  of  the  reservation 
ute  the  articles  to  the  most  destitute. 


aO  are  absolutely  inde 
pendent. 

'There  are  no  instances  of  starving 
around  here  and  nobody  ever  got  a 
lO-cent  piece  from  Srhultx,*'  he  said. 
"The  people  do  oot  need  help  and  don't 
want  any.  The  only  demand  for  produce 


In    response    to    this    great    bandies 


Mr© 


im»'r('.>t    the    wuiuou   iu    the   erect  ou   «»f  ;  nile  phin  for  the  ludiuLs  to  follow 
81  retn    «l»M»rs      and    windows     iu     their  1      '^HouiidK     prttty     funny     to     put     in 
homes    for   the    iiiiprovenient    of    health    wheat   and   get   flour,"    Huid  Mike,   "the 
and   living  eou<Htions.  { last   two  years    I    have   been   using   my 

The     inan:iKement      of      the    Glacier  i  „wn  flour.     Got  70  saeks  of  wheat  anil 


Park  ht)tel,  where  many  of  the  Black- 
feet  apiiear  as  entertainers  during  the 
park  season,  are  co-operating  w  th  the 
Indian  service  in  the  matter  of  the  ag- 
ricultural program  and  are  now  call»n;< 
upon  Superintendent  (Campbell  to  des- 
ignate who  shall  visit  the  park  as  a 
reward  for  merit  in  program  work. 
These  Indians,  while  at  the  park,  are 
furn  shed  witii  their  provisions  and  are 
given  a  supidy  by  the  hotel  manage- 
ment when  they  leave  for  their  homes. 
Outside  of  these,  ttiere  are  a  few  hang- 
ers on  who  visit  the  hotel,  buf  they 
are  not  being  encouraged. 

Views  of  a  score  or  more  of  the  old- 
er full -blood  Indians  were  obtained 
upon  the  five-year  agricultural  pro- 
gram   and     almost    without     exception 


l.(MK)  pounds  (»f  flour  last  year." 

He  sold  a  lot  of  potatoes,  wheat  and 
oats  last  year  and  put  up  4.000  pounds 
of  potatoes  for  his  own  use.  He  has 
a  large  garden  and  is  milking  one  of 
his  two  heifers. 

**Why  should  I  go  hungry  with  all 
the   stuff   I    raise,"   he  concluded. 

P.ull  Calf,  69,  president  of  the  Bull 
Calf  chapter,  had  a  little  hard  luck 
this  year  due  to  hail.  However,  he 
said  his  wheat  was  fine  and  that  he 
would  have  enough  vegetables  to  carry 
him  through  the  winter.  He  has  more 
and  better  wheat  and  oats  than  last 
year.  Bull  Calf  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  "program"  is  the  most  im- 
portant   plan    ever   adopted.      He    said: 

**Every  man  in  my  chapter  has  a  good 


they  voiced  their  enthusiastic  approval    „^^,^   „„ ,    „|,    „  ^.  ..    ,       ,m.     -    i 

of   it  and   proved   by   their   accomplish- ,  fT.?»\''"?    ""    are   satisfied.     'Hie   only 
ments   that    they   were   following   it.      I    i^''^   !/««  ,^"'l.^^^   program    is   when 


saw  Mountain  Chief,  75  years  of  age, 
the  last  surviving  chief  of  the  r.l:.ck- 
feet,  on  his  farm  at  Heart  Butte, 
whore  he  had  eight  acres  in  wheat, 
barley  and  oats.     lie  said: 


I   get   tCH)  old,   then   my  son  will  carry 
it  on." 


Bird  Rattler  Harangues  Indians 
Bird    Uattler,    02,    president    of    the 
FJinI    Uattler    chapter,    was    so    enthus- 
"This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  struck '  jastic  a  supporter  of  the  program  that 
the    straight    road    and    I    dont*    intend    he  wanted  to  talk  about  it  all  the  time 


to  change  it.  It  means  a  better  liv 
iiig  for  the  Indians.  They  are  going 
to  winter  well.  It  is  my  place  to  urge 
the  young  fellow  to  carry  out  the 
program. 

"There  are  three  ways  for  the  In- 
dian to  go.  In  the  middJe  is  a  straight 
road.  To  the  sides  is  a  lazy  road 
and  a  crooked  one.  I  want  to  lead 
my  people  on  the  straight  road,  which 
is  the  program.  When  you  see  an 
Indian  who  is  working  against  the 
program,  I  wish  you  would  follow  him 
and  see  what  he  is  doing.  Our  crops 
tell  the  story  of  what  the  rest  of  us 
are  doing. 

"I  have  lived  all  these  years  and 
have  never  seen  an  Indian  starve. 
The  only  trouble  is  we  do  not  Ivnow 
how  to  cook  these  things,  while  the 
white  people  have  seevral  ways  to  ct)ok 
them.'^ 

Passes  Up  Shelby  Fight 

Last  summer  Mountain  Chief  pre- 
vailed upon  Superintendent  Campbell 
to  grant  permission  for  the  holding  of 
a  medicine  lodge.  Afterwards  he  was 
presented  by  Gibbons  and  his  manager 
with  tickets  to  the  prize  fight  at 
Shelby.  In  a  quandary  he  called  upon 
the  superintendent  for  advice  as  to 
which  of  three  things  to  do — go  to  the 
prize  fight,  go  to  Canada  to  visit 
friends  who  had  promised  him  gifts,  or 
8t*»y   at   home   for   the   medicine   lodge. 

He  was  told  that  no  objections 
would  be  offered  to  either  of  the  plans 
and,  after  thinking  it  over,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  wolud  give  up  the 
prize,  fight    and    the    trip    to    Can;ida 


Later  in  the  day  I  heard  him  several 
times  harangue  the  Indians  seated  in 
a  semi-circle  around  the  slaughter 
house,  where  other  Indians  were  kill- 
ing beef  for  rations'  distribution.  Sev- 
eral times  Bird  Rattler  came  to  the 
door  and  delivere<l  an  earnest  tirade. 
I  could  not  rnderstand  him.  hut  an  in- 
terpreter said  he  was  seeking  to  im- 
press the  Indians  with  the  necessity  of 
staying  with  the  "program." 

In  the  course  of  the  interview  Bird 
Rattler  said  his  crops  were  more  than 
doubled  over  last  year  and  that  his 
wheat  was  so  heavy  it  had  fallen  down 
and  he  might  have  to  cut  it  with  a 
mower.  He  said  he  had  been  having 
a  bad  toothache,  but  he  decided  the 
ache  would  stop  some  time  and  his  crop 
would  not  wait,  so  he  let  it  ache  and 
attended  to  the  harvesting. 

"My  chapter  follows  the  binder,**  he 
said,  "every  man  has  a  good  crop  this 
year.  Seems  like  some  of  the  mixed 
bloods  won't  follow  the  program  like 
the  full  bloods  do.  Dof^'t  know  why 
this  is." 

Bull  Calf  broke  in  with  the  state- 
ment there  was  no  trouble  in  his  chap- 
ter where  all  the  mixed  bloods  follow 
the  program,  while  Split  Ears  said  if 
there  were  any  objectors  they  would 
be  found  in  the  pool  halls.  He  said 
the  agitators  were  headed  by  Robert 
J.  Hamilton,  who  he  said  was  a  fee 
patent  Indian  who  had  lost  his  land. 
He  said: 

"Hamilton  wants  the  Indians  to  get 
fee  patents  but  if  it  works  like  it  did 
with  him,   we  don't  want  it.     Lots  of 


gram,  iht  resoicant  vbeAt  crop  v 
of  such  high  grade  that  Superiistendent 
Campbell  decided  it  ahouM  be  preserr- 
ed  for  seed. 

Boil  Shoe,  who  had  a  fine  crop  of 
wheat  last  fall,  most  of  which  he  had 
ground,  producing  nearlj  five  tons  of 
flour,  intended  last  sprins  to  summer 
fallow  the  land  but  could  not  do  so  be- 
cause his  team,  wagon  and  harness  had 
been  stolen.  Before  he  could  re-equip 
it  was  too  late  to  plow  and  it  looked 
like  the  land  would  have  to  stand  idle. 
However,  a  Tolunteer  crop  of  grain 
produced  itself  of  sncfa  extent  that  he 
cut  it  for  hay.  getting  about  two  tons 
to  the  acre,  which  he  sold  to  the  Long 
&  Cleary  company  for  a  good  price. 
Spotted  Wolffs   Ressnrt  Flour. 

Although  it  was  nearing  the  middle 
of  September  when  I  visited  the  home 
of  John  Spotted  Wolf,  I  found  in  the 
house  17  50-pound  sacks  of  flour  re- 
maining from  his  1922  crop,  sufficient 
to  carry  his  family  through  the  com- 
ing w^inter  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration his  crop  of  the  present 
year.  This  year  he  had  in  nine  acres 
of  wheat,  an  acre  of  barley,  and  had 
put  up  about  25  toDs  of  hay,  half  of 
which  he  expected  to  sell  in  the  stack 
at  ^7  a  ton. 

His  mother.  Isabelle  Spotted  Wolf, 
had  a  very  lairge  flock  of  chickens  of 
which  she  seemed  very  proud.  Speak- 
ing through  an  interpreter  she  said 
she  thought  the  'program**  was  about 
the  finest  thing  that  had  happened  to 
the    Icdians. 

"Since  we  started  the  auxiliary  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  done  about 
all  the  talking  at  meetings,*'  she  said. 
"We  ba%e  followed  out  the  work  of  the 
chapter — my  daughter  and  me — and  we 
are  carrying  on  the  work.  There  is 
somethmg  to  do  all  the  time.  We  don't 
want  to  lie  aronnd  idle." 

Charles  Buck,  mixed  Mood  Indian,  a 
leading  resident  of  the  reservation  and 
formerly  one  of  the  most  prominent 
stockmen  and  bankers  of  that  section, 
said  he  was  satisfied  that  Superintend- 
ent Campbell  is  doing  a  bi^  work,  but 


Indian  he  becomes  a  citizen  and  loses 
his  tribal  rights,  and  ev3n  at  that  some 
of  these  Indians  were  fed  by  tlie  gov- 
ernment last  winter. 

"I  don't  know  of  any  instances  of 
suffering,  although  in  the  winter  of 
1919  the  Indians  were  eating  the  cat- 
tle that  had  died  on  the  range.  These 
Indians  will  be  in  good  shape  tiiia  win- 
ter. They  must  have  money,  as  we 
cannot  get  them  to  work." 

Mr.  Surd  said  there  was  no  excase 
for  an  Indian  not  obtaining  employ- 
ment and  went  on  to  explain  that  he 
had  tAken  a  contract  to  buUd  12  mUes  ^"^ 
of  the  reservation  highway,  expecting  '^^■*^**' 
to  furnish  employment  to  the  Indians, 
but  that  at  the  present  time  he  had 
only  one  Indian  on  the  job  and  the 
highest  he  had  ever  had  at  one  time 
was  four. 

Oil    Developments    on    Reserve 

Last  winter  Mr.  Burd  organized  the 
Mountain  Chief  Oil  company,  which 
took  over  the  "Tip"  O'Neill-Frantz 
reservation  leases  on  the  Milk  river 
anticline,  23  miles  north  of  Browning. 
O'NelU  had  drilled  to  513  feet,  which 
hole  the  company  was  unable  to  sink 
deeper,  because  of  some  obstruction. 
It  then  went  to  another  location,  where 
it  sunk  1,200  feet,  when  the  casing 
broke.  Good  showings  of  oil  had  been 
encountered  at  847  feet  and  1,020  fefet. 
The  rig  has  been  moved  to  still  an- 
other location  and  will  be  drilling  soon. 
The  company  is  fully  financed  and  has 
under  lease  7,000  acres  of  tribal  and 
patented  land. 

In  an  interview  with  James  Willard 
Schultz,  well  known  writer  of  Indian 
stories,  published  in  The  Tribune  of 
August  30,  Mr.  Schultz  said  that  an 
agricultural  program  will  never  work 
out  on  the  Blackfeet  reservation  be- 
cause of  its  high  altitude  and  because 
the  soil  of  the  reservation  is  so  glaci- 
ated that  no  crops  can  be  grown  there. 
He  said  there  is  no  agricultural  season 
north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
reservation. 

Mr.  Schultz  may  know  whereof  he 
speaks   as  during   his   earlier  days   he 


will  be  found  a  small  wheat  field,  while  I  show  of  skill  in  husbandry. 


and    remain    at    home    to    attend    the    fuH   bloods  got   fee   patents   and   most 
medicine   lodge   as   an    exmaple   to    the  |  of   them    have    no   homes   now.      They 


other  men  of  the  tribe. 

On  one  of  the  semi-monthlty  ration 
days  when  the  Indians  from  various 
parts  of  the  reservation  congregated 
at  the  agency  to  obtain  their  gratui- 
tous sn])plies.  I  was  surrounded  by  a  | 
bunch  of  full  blood  Indains,  few  of 
whom  can  speak  English,  and  ques- 
tioned them  as  to  their  condition  and 
farming   experiences. 

.lohn  Ear  Rings,  36,  president  of  the 
White  Grass  chapter,  said  before  the 
program  started  he  raised  only  a  little 
garden  stuff  and  some  oats.  Now  he 
plows  all  he  can.  has  in  wheat  and 
oats,  and  produces  enough  vegetables 
and  flour  for  his  own  family.  "The 
men  in  my  chapter  have  stayed  with 
the    program    and    seem    to    like    it," 

said. 

George  Starr,  Indian  police  judge 
and  president  of  White  Antelope  chap- 
ter, said  he  had  in  between  17  and 
18  acres  of  wheat.  Last  year  he  had 
in  but  4V2  acres,  but  raised  1,500 
poimds  of  rutabagas,  200  pounds  beets, 
200  pounds  carrots,  300  pounds  cab- 
bage and  five  tons  of  potatoes.  He 
sold  some  and  gave  some  to  neighbors,  i 
He  expects  to  get  more  potatoes   thi.^ 

vear. 

"Men  in  my  chapter  are  in  favor  of 
the  program,"  he  said.  "They  ale  used 
to  raise  vegetables  and  some  gram. 
This  year  they  increased — some  j 
doubled.  Nobody  in  my  chapter  is  hun- 
gry or  suffering.  There  is  one  fellow 
who  is  not  getting  along  very  well,  but  | ' 
he  won't  work  or  help  himself,  al- 
though he  has  had  plenty  of  offers. 
However,  he  put  in  a  good  garden  this 
vear  and   some  wheat." 

"Finest    Thing    Ever    Was" 

No  Coat,  63,  member  of  Bull  Shoe 
chapter  at  Heart  Butte,  had  a  good 
crop  this  year.  The  first  year  he  put 
in  some  grain,  the  second  year  he 
doubled  it  and  this  year  he  trebled. 

"Finest  thing  ever  was — this  pro- 
gram," he  said.  "It  is  our  pride  to 
come  back.  We  don't  want  to  be  class- 
ed ns  beggars.  We  have  some  pride. 
In  this  program  the  government  is  do- 
ing its  share  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
carry  it  out.  When  you  can  show  act- 
ual farming  it  goes  farther  than  talk." 

No  Coat  has  two  pigs  and  seven  cat- 
tle, two  of  them  milk  cows  just  fresh 
and  he  expects  to  make  butter.  He 
raises  enough  for  his  own  use  and  sells 
•ome.  Has  600  pounds  of  flour  left 
over  from  last  year. 

Split  Ears,  55,  president  of  Three 
Sun  chapter,  whose  father  was  one  of 
the  head  chiefs,  was  very  bitter  to- 
ward the  opponents  of  the  program. 
He  said: 

"There    are -'some    kickers    on    the 


sold  their  lands  and  got  nothing  for 
them." 

Bull  Calf  concluded  the  interview 
with  the  question: 

"Which  do  you  think  is  most  appre- 
ciated— the  loafer  or  the  men  who 
will  work" 

Just   Like  School  Work 

Fred  Big  Top,  43,  who  was  a  student 
at  both  Fort  ^haw  and  Carlisle,  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  program 
although  this  was  the  first  year  he 
had  been  connected  with  it.  He  said 
he  had  about  three  acres  in  garden  and 
wheat  and  he  expressed  himself  as 
follows: 

"The  program  is  just  like  school  to 
me.     Seems  like  we  are  going  on  with 


'^^^  i!^  llJ^^'J^ilLf^^  ^^  ^^"^yt^^hnf   li^ed  in  the   closest  contact   with    the 
ed  on  the  P'^^!*™-  He  also  f elt^^^      Blackfeet    on    their      reservation,    has 

ll^^Td^ot'SSSTtSSt  SLd"b2jn'Z?h  '  had  much  in  common  with  them  and 

actual  suffering  among     the     Indians, 

but  that  they  sometimes  ran  short  of 

some  kinds  of  proTisions.  He  thought 

the  Indian  relief  fund  was  all  right  if 

properly  administered  bat     said     that 

some  of  it  had  been  paid  out  to  young 

Indians  who  spent  it  for  whisky. 

WiBBiai  Propositioi  for  ladiaas. 
Confidence  that  the  Indians  are  des- 
tined to  win  out  on  their  agricultural 
program  was  expressed  by  Ijevi  Burd, 
mixed  Mood,  a  prominent  reserration 
stockman.  He  siud  conditions  are  not 
what  they  were  two  years  ago,  that  a 
big  change  had  taken  place  since  1919 
and  1920.  and  he  expected  more  sur- 
prising changes  in  the  next  two  years. 

"The  In^ans  are  seeing  that  the 
program  is  a  winning  proposition,**  he 
said.  **Testerday  I  bought  poUtoes 
from  an  Indian  who  had  never  worked 
before.  We  have  wheat  that  will  go 
40  bushels  to  the  acre.  Land  is  cheap 
and  we  are  raising  wheat  for  our  own 
use.  We  are  farming  on  a  diversified 
plan  and  the  Indians  cannot  help  mak- 
mg  good.  Tbey  are  raising  heifers  and 
if  we  can  get  money  this  will  develop 
into  a  dairying  section.  We  are  plan- 
ning to  bnild  a  creamery  here  and  then 
they  can  market  their  cream. 

^'The  old  Indians  are  rationed  and 
would  not  have  to  worry  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  laay  young  ones 
go  and  eat  off  them.**  He  mentioned 
one  prominent  "agitator,**  who  had,  so 
he  said,  "sponged**  off  Curly  Bear  all 
last  winter. 


in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the 
reservation  in  the  Birch  creek  coun- 
try under  the  ditches  of  the  Blch  creek 
division  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  irri- 
gation project  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  fine  wheat  and  oats  raised  by  white 
farmers  who  have  obtained  a  foothold 
there  in  the  purchase  of  some  of  the 
Indian  allotments  and  the  leasing  of 
others.  Among  the  many  fields  of 
fine  wheat  past  which  I  rode  was  one 
of  1,000  acres,  and  shocks  of  wheat 
-were  visible  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
h. 

Farming   at   Catholic  Mission 

Proof  of  the  agricultural  possibilities 
of  this  reservation  land  can  be  ob- 
tained now^here  better  than  at  the  Holy 
"Family  Mission,  a  Catholic  school  for 
Indian  children,  in  the  Two  Medicine 
valley  about  15  miles  southeast  of 
Browning.  The  mission  is  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Father  Thomas  Grant,  su- 
perior, who  has  been  located  there 
for  seven  years  and  who  is  president 
of  the  Mission    chapter. 

The  mission  has  320  acres  under  cul- 
tivation devoted  to  hay.  grain  and  gar- 
dens.    According  to   Father  Grant  the 
mission  wheat  last  year  went  32  bush- 
els to  the  acre  and  has  averaged  over 
a  period  of  years  probably  30  bushels. 
From   his   gardens   Father  Grant   gets 
enough  potatoes,  root  crops  and  vege- 
tables to  supply  the  school,  in  addition 
to  which  he  sold  10  tons  of  potatoes 
to    Browning     storekeepers    last     fall, 
his   year   he    has    3,000   cabbages   in 
is    garden,    weighing    tm    high    as    10 
ounds,   some   of  which  he  expects  to 
arket. 

Father  Grant  is  authority  for  the 
atement  that  frost  has  done  no  dam- 
e  to  the  mission  crops  this  year 
d  never  at  any  time  in  the  past  has 
used  a  real  failure.  He  states  there 
e  about  15  Indian  families  in  that 
lley  within  a  stretch  of  about  eight 
les,  all  of  whom  are  now  farming 
t  who  did  ery  little  before  the  last 
ree  or  four  years. 

"They  have  been  doing  very  well  nn- 
r^the   program,"   said   Father  Grant. 

his  new  field  of  endeavor  he  has  con- 1  Tit  has  been  h  great  help.     When  the 

ducted  a  nation-wide  campaign  to  raise  jlndians  are  J^usy  they  ,have  no  tirn^  to 

funds   for   the   relief   of   the   "starving 

Blackfeet.** 

Grain    Fields    Explode   Fallaey 

Still   in  my    travels   back   and   forth 
across    this    same    reservation,    I    saw 


but   one   crop   grown    on   non-irrigated  ;  ^»^ 
land  In  1919  north  of  the  railroad  on    *?* 
the    eastern    part    of    the    reservation.    '** 
That  was  flax  and  was  profitable.  The 
western  part  of  the  reservation  has  an 
average    rainfall    of    23    inches.      The 
soil  In  the  western  part  is  as  a  rule  a 
deep,  black  loam,  and  with  ample  mois- 
ture   to    mature    almost    any    kind    of 
crop.     Last  year  at  the  park  we  took 
54  loads  of  oat  hay  off  14  acres — the 
finest   kind  of  livestock   provender. 

"I  am  interested  in  the  plan  to  get 
the  Indians  into  farming  and  wholly 
commend  it.  Here  in  the  store  we 
supply  our  trade  with  Indian  potatoes* 
which  are  of  a  very  high  quality.  We 
have  paid  not  less  than  two  cents  a 
pound  this  season  and  as  high  a:^  four 
cents  for  new  potatoes.  We  pay  more 
than  in  other  part  of  the  state  as  we 
give  the  Indians  the  benefit  of  tke 
freight  charges." 

Mr.  Irwin  declined  to  express  him- 
self upon  the  subject  of  starving  In- 
dians and  the  relief  fund,  stating  that 


Not   Destitato 


t»  ali  BOL 

Stanrtea  Wi 

Ib    StkwHtaf    last    interview 
Trdbvae.  gtrtm  ia  Great  Falls  while  en 
roate  frMS   tkc  Glacier  national    park 
t*  Los  Angelea,  ke  said  that  the  last 


»*•€•£   ■eaey    orders    during    been     opened    to    settlement.        About 

rather  qjestioned   57.000  acres  have  been  definitely  allot- 

•f  tke  SBoney,  but  when    ted   to   Indiana  and  the   reiuauiuer   leu- 

«C  Onar  Boy  about   it    he   tatively    allotted    to    Indians,       except 

lecei^ed   but    two    monej   about   250   acres   allotted    to    the   Holy 

for  $25  a»d^  one   for  $15,    Family  mission,   40  acres  held   by   the 

ht  htd  paid  out  in  cash    Indian  service  as  a  demonstration  farm, 

and    eight    operation    and    maintenance 
camps  comprising  about  200  acres  held 
.       rp,     :  by    the    reclamation   service.   The   allot- 
in    xne   ^^^g  generally  have  not  settled  on  their 
.'ilioLments    nor    farmed    them.    Several 
large  tracts  are  being  farmed  by  white 
^         _.  _  J.        renters,    and   a    good    many    allotments 

*     .V*  "r^^  }  «A°    are  being   sold  to  white  men   who  cul- 

to  the  widow  of  W  il-    tjv^te  them." 
J*™***"    former    favorite    scout'  •r.ii.«i   ^«.^..    a.i.4   ii^iii,...!    "^ 

far  G«Bcr«li  Cuter  and  Miles,  in  the  '  ^^^^^  Moneys   Not  Utilized   ^ 

mxDim  of  ^  far  food.  I      However,    as    to    the    use    of    tnbal 

UpoB  iBWl^atiaB  I  learned  that  ^unds  in  constructing  this  project,  1 
Mrs.  Tailsw  it  a  Rcnlar  rationer  at  ^'^^  informed  by  Manager  :Snell  and 
tke  agtBcy  ^^  m  addition  gets  sick  ^^^^  ^^  Superintendent  Campbell,  that 
raHuM  Ske  has  dOO  acres  of  land  in  ^^^  money  used  tu  this  work  d.d  not 
her  owa  saMca.  mwmM  approximately /•**"^*.,<>!?^<>^  ^^^  V^^^^  '"°*^  *J"^  '^^ 
150  hanea.  k  heirt»  aereral  deceased  P^  <»'»ded  for  out  of  the  general  treas- 
aEotscata.     aad     her     leaae      mnni^v   ury    by    appropriations    m    the    Indian 


money 


bill.     Up  to  January   1,   1923,   the  cost 


he   was   more    interested   in    the    more    f™*^ J^ J^J^'^J!!^ J^*   ?"*  ^f ';  of  this  project  had  bein  $1,160,300, 


important  subjects. 

The  "Starving  Blackfeet"  Faad 

While  in  Browning,   I  took  occasion 
to  look  into  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Re 


her    daachtoa   is 
w^  to  do 


ed    to    a    very 
Sherburne^is'^®"  ^*®  sUrted  in  July.  1908.  is  being 


aathorittj  for  Ike  statement  that  Mrs. 


JacksoD  told  Wm  SchnltE  had  promised 


The    project,    upon    which    conatruc- 

m  was  started  in  July.  1908.  is  being 

built  by  the  reclamation  service  for  the 


Indian    service.      The    work    has    been 

lief    fund,    which    was    created    several  I  i^-Jj^  T^US  tiii*"'^tJr  for  Tel^^  J  "^^^ 

^v u  *u-  -«#-_*_  »«  1 „  !  ""^  ♦^^  ■      TTTTM  <i*A»  wujurr  Aur  m-ip   j  ^^^^^   ^y^^   labor   provided   prmcipally  by 

— tion  of  a  book  he ,  Indians  and  Indian  teams.     When  con- 


years  ago  through  the  efforts  of  James  |  ■  ^  ^j_  =_  *^^ 


IS  wntxB^ 


et    dissatisfied.      It   is    also    doing    a 

reat  deal  for  their  moral  and  religious 

ives.      The    Indians    are    staying    at 

lomo    better     and     are    being    better 

rovided   for  in   their  homes." 

,  ^  .         When  asked  if  there   had  been   any 

hundreds  of  fields  of  magnificent  grain  jinstances  of  starvation  in  the  vicipity 

and    hundreds    of     gardens     producing 

richly    of    root   crops    and    vegetables, 

and    I    picked    strawberries    from    the 

vines  in  a  patch  within  stones*  throw 

of  the   agency  buildings   at  Browning. 

I  found  one  wheat  field  on  the  res-  Strenuous  protest  against  the  attack 
ervation  which  appeared  to  have  been  uade  by  Schultz  on  the  agricultural 
a  failure  due  to  frost  and  was  worth  possibilities  of  the  reservation  was 
cutting  only  for  hay.  The  farmer  of  nade  bv  L.  S.  Irvin,  a  mixed  blood 
the  district  stated  that  this  wheat  must  ndian,  lawyer  by  profession,  who  be- 
have   been    caught   by    a    frost    which  i  ?ame    well    known    over    the    state   in 


ot  the  mission  Father  Grant  said 
{there  had  never  been  any  suffering 
there  during  his  period  of  service. 

Irvin  Defends  Agriculture 


our    Studies   and   we   are   pretty   much        "A  lot  of  Indians  got  fee  patents  to 

pleased  with  it."  deceased     aDotments,**     he     continued, 

Philip  Arrow  Top,  37,  who  also  at-  |  "then  mortgaged  or  sold  the  land  and 

tended    Fort    Shaw    and    Carlisle    and  i  pretty  soon  all  their  money  was  gone. 


occurred  late  in  July  when  the  wheat 
was  in  the  blossom.  He  knew  of  four 
other  fields  in  the  valley  which  had 
been  blighted  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
an  estimate  was  made  by  the  reserva- 
tion officials  that  frost  damage  on  the 
entire  reservation  would  not  exceed  10 
per  cent. 

Through  the  valleys  of  the  Two 
Medicine  river,  Cut  Bank  and  Badger 
creeks,  beautiful  streams  flowing  from 
the  main  range  of  the  Rockies  to  the 
Marias  river,  well  timbered  and  shel- 
tered, are  rich  bottom  lands  which  the 
Indians  have  settled  and  cultivated.  A 
large  portion  of  these  bottom  lands 
have  been  given  over  to  the  raising  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  garden  stuff 
and  from  the  surrounding  hills  at  har- 
vest time  they  present  a  delightful 
picture. 

Occasionally  here  and   there  on  the 


Willard  Schultz,  assisted  by  the  Sun 
set  magazine  and  one  or  more  other 
publications.  The  fund  is  being  handled 
by  the  First  National  bank  of  Brown- 
ing upon  the  basis  of  an  ordinary- 
bank  account  and  the  bank  assiiines  no 
responsibility  in  the  matter  of  its  col- 
lection or  distribution. 

Looking  over  correspondence  in  the 
hands  of  Cashier  J.  L.  Sherburne  I 
saw  that  the  money  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  in  qontri- 
butions  ranging  from  $1  to  $100.  The 
fund  was  started  one  or  two  years 
prior  to  November  21,  1921,  when  the 
Stockmen's  Bank,  the  then  depository, 
was  closed,  at  which  time  there  was 
a  balance  of  $119. 

The  account  was  then  placed  with  the 
First  National  Bank  in  which,  from 
December  27,  1921,  to  August  21,  1925. 
there  was  deposited  $1,748.26,  all  of 
which  was  paid  out  on  diecks.  ^ioee 
the  latter  date  up  to  September  8v 
When  I  visited  the  bank.  $115  came  in 
for  deposit. 

During  the  first  winter  the  relief 
fund  was  checked  out  by  George  Starr, 
full  blood  Indian  residing  near  Brown- 
ing, who  received  $4  a  week  for  his 
services.  The  money  was  issued  to  In-  t 
dians  in  amounts  of  $4  per  week,  and, 
according  to  Cashier  Sherburne,  prob- 
ably five  or  six  checks  were  the  high- 
est number  received  by  any  one  In- 
dian, although  Starr  said  payments 
were  made  weekly  to  aU  needy  Indians  I  is  all  tkat  I  apemt  for  drinks.  The  11- 


I 


^-       c£3^  ,.        31^^*,.^    -_  a..      \Struction  was  actively  in  progress  fcev- 

Mr.    ScMIx    n^^eeted    to    mention   ^ral  hundred  Indians  were  on  the  pay- 
amother  rdief  check  for  $3  given  about  I  pou  ^  o^e  time 

!!^lj?5f  ^^IJ?  Z?l^**  ^l°°«j;'  ^.^J  I     The  irrigation*  plan  provides  for  six 
spcBt  tfte  mtmtf  for  "moonshine    with   systems,  of  which  some  work  has  been 


the  rcaolt  that  ke  was  arrested  by 
tlie  resenralMB  prakabition  ei^force- 
Ment  officer. 

Ob  Scpltcsbcr  IX,  following  his  ar- 
rest, Xo  Raaacr  ande  the  following 
affidavit   before   the    acency    officials: 

*%  TlM  Na  Bmrnmer,   a    full     blood 

a  ward  of  the 
first  duly  sworn, 
dep— e  aad  aay  UMat  vn  or  about  Aug- 
ast  21at  I  araa  at  Glacier  park  en- 
tnBce;  that  I  grtjftod  Hart  Schultz* 
wife  wink  m  piffl  af  Irackleberries  and 
that  later  as  Hart  Schultz  gave  me  a 
ckcck  f( 
it  c 


done  on  four.  There  is  a  present  total 
ditch  mileage  of  361,  of  which  87  miles 
are  main  canal  and  the  balance  are 
laterals. 

The  Two  Medicine  canal  diverta 
water  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Two 
Medicine  river,  and,  supplying  water 
through  the  North  Branch  canaL  the 
Spring  Lake  reservoir  and  the  South 
Branch  canal,  is  planned  to  water  44,- 
000  acres.  It  now  has  a  lateral  system 
sufficient    to    cover    24,000    acres    but 


920  through  his  candidacy  for  attor 
ley  general. 

Mr.  Irvin  was  found  in  his  son's 
:eneral  store,  which  he  was  conducting 
luring  the  summer  absence  of  his  son. 
3e  said: 

"I  was  very  much   surprised  at'  the 

cent     publication     of     a     slanderous 
tatement    of    the    non-productivity    of 

e   soil   and  climate  of  the   Blackfeet 

eservation.     We  have  here  one  of  the 

..ery   best  parts  of  the   state,    suKccp- 

tible  of  very  high  development,  and  we 

robably    will    have    that    development. 

airying    and    small  farming   has    been 
demonstrated  to  be  a  'success.     On  my 
ofvn  land  in  the  shadow  of  the   peaks 
the    Glacier    national    park    where 

acierized    conditions    should    show,    if 

any  place,  there  is  a  record  of  suc- 

essfiil  farming  in  the  past  five  years. 

ince   1915   and  each    succeeding    year 


through  the  entire  winter. 

Last  winter  the  checks  were  issued 
by  Schultz  in  California,  he  being  as- 
sisted in  making  the  distribution  ly 
Frank  Gardipee,  a  former  Browning  I 
Indian  now  living  in  California  who  is 
personally  acquainted  with  the  In- 
dians of  the  reservation.  As  both  were 
in  California  during  the  period  of  dis- 
tribution they  were  unable  to  make 
personal  investigation  of  the  cases. 
Most  of  the  payments  of  last  winter 
were  made  to  full  blood  Indians  resid- 
ing on  the  south  side  of  the  reservation 
and  were  made  in  units  of  $5  and  $1(X 
Sherburne    Discourages    Relief. 

In  a  circular  sent  out  by  Schultz  in 
December,  1922,  calling  attention  to  the 
impoverished  condition  of  the  Black- 
feet and  soliciting  donations  for  their 
relief  the  writer  stated,  at  the  close: 

"Old  clothing,  bedding  and  shoes  are 
also  needed,  and  these  should  be  sent 
to  Oscar  Boy  and  James  White  Calf, 
Browning,  Montana,  who  will  distrit>- 
ute  the  articles  to  the  most  destitute" 


foD 


the  main  canal  is  capable  of  delivering 

water  for  only  7,000  acres.     Work  ia 

$3  wad  tald  aae  I  could  get  |  now   under   way   to    enlarge    the   mahi 

at  Mr.  UiAe'a  store.   Mr.  i  canal    to    double    ita   present    capacity 

but  funds  are  insufficient  to  oompleta 
and  later  appropriationa  mnat  be  de- 
pended u];>on. 

The  Badger-Fisher  system  diverta 
from  the  right  bank  of  Badger  creek, 
supplying  water  through  Uie  Four 
Horns  supply  canal  and  reservoir  and 
the  Fisher  canal.  This  aystem  is 
planned  to  water  30,000  arrea  between 
Badger  and  Birch  creeks,  but  up  to  the 
present  the  lateral  system  haa  been 
built  to  only  18,000  acres,  while  the 
main  canal  is  sufficient  to  deliver  water 
for  only  9,000  acres. 

The  Piegan  system,  diverting  water 
from  the  right  bank  of  Badger  creek 
direct  to  the  Piegan  flats,  ia  intended 
to  cover  3,000  acres  and  can  now  de- 
liver  water  to  2,300  acres. 

The  Birch  Creek  system  diverts 
water  from  the  left  bank  of  Birch  creek 
to  about  2,600  acres  between  Birch 
and  Blacktail  creeks,  but  is  planned  to 
cover  3,500  acres. 

No  construction  work  has  yet  been 
done  on  the  two  remaining  systems, 
the  Cut  Bank  North  system  intendea 
to  irrigate  9,000  acres  north  and  east 
of  Cut  Bank  creek,  and  the  Cut  Bank 


three  ailrer  dollars  in 
I  tlhea  w^t  to  the 
Clarke  pool  Inll,  wkne  in  company 
with  Last  SUr  I  speat  the  $3  for 
driito^  Jm  adiiiliBM  ta  what  we  drank 
■a  1A«  poal  hall  I  hovght  a  bottle  from 
a  gill  that  flsiiafil  some  kind  of  in- 
tofiiraliag  Bgpar  ahBilT  to  what  I  had 

RHwB  my   money  was 

ta    the    lodge    of    Big 

the  Glacier  Park  hotel,  at 

which  place  lir.  BilllngB  (enforcement 

officer)  took  the  5w>tt]e  with  what   re- 

ia  it.    The  $3  ai:>ove  mentioned 


that  I  haoght  was  intoxicating. 
S«Md  -mi  NO  RUNNER." 

Ito  Diitran  m  North  Side 

Dae  to  fistaores  and  the  fact  there 
are  few  fidl  bloods  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  reoerwatioa  I  did  not  visit  that 
sectioB  hat  leaiwed  something  of  them 
fnMi  Jade  llooroe^  an  old  time  squaw 
man  mm  lUipper  St.  Mary^s  lake,  who 
has  bees  ia  the  St-  Mary's  valley  nearly 
20  years. 

He  said  there  were  few  Indians,  and 


up  there.  All  the  mixed 
some    farming    and 
afl  are  absolutely  inde- 


10-cc»t 


in    response    to    this    great    bundles   wiater.  We 


of  starving 
nobody  ever  got  a 
from  SrhultE,"  he  said. 
do  mot  need  help  and  don't 
OBLly  demand  for  produce 
the  reclamation 
and  park  saddle 
horse  oatfiL  CmmBtdmmm  here  are  better 
thscB  la  other  porta  of  the  reservation 
as  the  BMW  hare  soBDcthing  to  do  during 

rattling  good  public 


op  here 


cIiii°CiiiiimM5r5im 


Maffainift 


oTl 


,giiiiiir(D)a 


By   I.   PARKER   VEAZEY,  JR.        icm.    the    average    net    on    the    Great 

Attorney  for  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way in  Montana. 
THE    STATEMENT    has    frequently 
been  made  that  the  Esch-Cununins 

law  guarantees  railroads  dividend, -b','^^*  ^-^jent^^^^^^^ 
for    the    benefit    of    stockholders.    1  ne  |  j^^  ^j,^  annual  use  of  ita  properties. 


Northern  for  those  three  years  amount 
ed  to  about  $28,000,000.  Hence,  at  the 
beginning  of  government   operation,    a 
contract    was   drawn    up    between    the 
Great   Northern     and   the    government 


effect  of  this  misrepresentation,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  misunderstanding,  on  the 
other,  has  been  that  many  people  have 
sincerely  thought  that,  for  this  reason, 
this  law  unjustly  favored  railroads.  It 
is,  therefore,  worth  while  to  find  out 
exactly  what  the  law  provided  and  to 
show  how  gross  has  been  this  mis- 
representation or  misunderstanding. 

In    the    first    place,      the      so-called 
guaranty,   such   ns    it   was.   was   not   a 


N<iw,  this  Esch-Cummins  law  (the 
transportation  act,  1920),  in  providing 
for  the  ending  of  government  operation, 
merely  provided  that,  for  the  first  six 
months  of  resumed  private  operations, 
the  government  would  guarantee  to 
make  good  to  the  railroad  any  loss  in 
earnings  below  one-half  of  this  annual 

SUUL 

Thas  the  statute  say  a  (Sec.  209a): 
"The  term  guaranty  period  means  the 
six  months  beginning  March  1,  1920. 
•     •     •     The     United     States     hereby 


guaranty  of  dividends  at  all,  but  merely  guarantees  with  respect  to  any  carrier 
guaranteed  the  railroads  that  their  net  I  with    which    a    contract     •     •     •     has 

*'  l>een  made  fixing  the  amount  of  just 
compensation  under  the  federal  control 
act,  that  the  railway  operating  income 
of  such  carrier  for  the  guaranty  period 


enmingH  for  a  limited  period  would 
equal  a  certain  total  sum  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  question  as  to  whether 
this   wns    sufficient    to    pay    any    given 


was    expressly    limited    to    six    months, 
reservation   who   don't   want   to   follow  \  and  expired  more  than  three  years  ago 
the  program  and  who  say  nothing  will  i  on  September  1,  1920. 
grow  here.     For  that  reason  I  want  to  |      A    further   explanation    is   necessary, 
put  in   more  crop   each  year   to    show  l  The  previous  law    (the  federal  control 


rate  of  dividend.  The  so-called  guaranty  as  a  whole  ahall  not  be  less  than  one- 
half  the  amount  named  in  such  con- 
tract aa  annual  compensation. 


them.  It  is  pretty  high  here  but  I 
can  raise  everything.  I  am  living  high, 
with  lots  of  egjiTs  and  vegetables  and 
my  wife  makes  butter. 

"These  agitators — some  don't  get  up 
until  noon — lay  in  bed  all  forenoon. 
Some  put  in  no  crops,  hong  around  the 
park   because  people  feed  them,   don't 


law)  by  which  the  government  iook 
over  the  railroads  and  operated  them 
declared  that  the  railroads  should  be 
paid  by  the  government  annually,  in  the 
nature  of  a  rental,  the  average  annual 
net  operating  income  of  the  last  three 
years  prior  to  June  30,  1917.  Con- 
cretely, in  tha  case  of  the  Great  North- 


It  does  no  good,  in  these  dayn,  where 
the  power  of  the  printing  press,  for 
good  or  evil,  is  used  for  propaganda, 
for  one  peraon  to  say  that  the  law 
guaranteea  railroads  dividends  and  for 
another  to  say  that  it  does  not.  The 
law  has,  therefore,  been  quoted  so  that 
anyone  can  see  for  himself.  > 

This  was  abaohitely  the  only  sd-call 


cribed  as  such,  or  constituting  a  guar- 
anty, is  found  in  the  law. 

Similar  Guaranty  for  Employes. 

In  all  the  perverted  discussions  of 
the  law,  emphasis  has  repeatedly  been 
placed  on  the  so-called  guaranty  to  the 
railroads,  but  no  reference  has  been 
made  in  political  discussions  to  the 
fact  that  this  same  law,  wisely  and 
properly,  made  a  similar  brief  guar- 
anty to  railroad  employes,  and  for 
exactly  the  same  period;  that  is  to 
say,  for  six  months  beginning  with 
March  1,  1920,  and  ending  September 
1,  1920. 

Thus,  during  government  operation, 
all  railroad  employes  had  negotiated 
with  the  government  certain  agree- 
ments as  to  pay.  Wages  had  gradually 
been  increased  to  meet  increased  costs 
of  living  and  increased  wages  in  other 
lines  of  work.  Upon  the  government 
giving  up  the  railroads  and  dismissing 
its  railroad  employes  so  that  they 
would  again  become  employes  of  the 
corporation,  it  would  tend  to  greater 
harmony    between    the    employer    and 


overnment  operation  stopped.  Indeed, 
his   very   guaranty,  wisely  and   justly 
lade   by   the    government   to   the   em- 
ployes,   in    requiring    the    railroads    to 
Continue  to  pay  the  same  wages  for  the 
time  being,  swas  a  sufficient  reason  of 
tself    to    justify    the    corporation    re- 
eiving   its    so-called   guaranty   against 

OSS. 

In  substance  this  was  not  a  guar- 
nty  in  the  sense  of  a  gift,  donation, 
r  bonus,  but  was  merely  a  provision 
or  just  compensation  to  the  railroad  in 
djusting  the   ending     of     government 

_peration,   and  it   was     supported     by 

sound  business  principles  and  morality. 

If  would   have   been   immoral   to   have 

refused  it. 

Purely  a   Business   Proposition. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  noted 
that,  when  this  law  was  passed  at  the 
end  of  February  1020,  the  conditions 
that  would  arise  in  1920  could  not  be 
kiefinitely  anticipated.  But  the  law  re- 
quired that,  if  a  railroad  desired  to 
avail    of    this    guaranty,   it    should    file 


South  system,  intended  to  irrirate  18,- 
000  acres  south  of  Cut  Bank  creek, 
near  the  stations  of  Carlow  and  Se- 
ville on  the  Great  Northern  railway. 
The  aggregate  acreage  of  the  six  pro- 
posed systems  is  107,000. 

Little  irrigation  This  Year.     . 

In  1921,  the  last  dry  year,  about 
15,000  acres  were  actually  under  irri- 
gation of  which  6,586  acres  were  on 
the  Two  Medicine  system,  and  7,616 
acres  were  on  the  Badger-Fisher  divi- 
sion, iHit  little  irrigating  being  done  on 
the  Piegan  and  Birch  creek  systems 
which  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  In- 
dians who  are  doing  little   irrigating. 

During  the  present  year,  due  to  the 
abundant  rainfall,  only  1,600  acres 
on  all  four  systems  were  irrigated, 
water  being  used  mainly  for  alfalfa. 
However,  this  year,  between  12,000 
14,000  acres  were  actually  cultivated 
under  these  projects,  of  which  about 
8,000  acres  were  in  wheat,  1,000  in  al- 
falfa and  the  balance  in  oats,  flax,  rye, 
timothy,  barley  and  gardens. 

According  to  Manager  Snell  the 
yield  this  year  was  affected  somewhat 
by  grasshoppers  and  hail  allowing  an 
average  yield  of  about  20  bushels  of 
wheat  and  50  bushels  of  oats  while  the 
flax  is  very  poor.  The  highest  field 
average  of  wheat  was  about  40  bush- 
els. 

Oaly  24   Indian   Irrigators. 

Last  year,  1922,  19  per  cent  of  the 


merely  gave  the  railroads  a  brief  per-    t^peirairioiM    <<s>rrespona    with    the    ex- 
iod    to    reorganize    for    private    opera- 'P«*«.     It  ki«8  run  ^^"^^^^»>^«^"«;^  ,^,^ 
tion.      During    government    operation  I  ^^^ -J^«~^^^--^ 
the  railroad   corporations  organization    ^^.j.^j,^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  j^t  had  met  ex- 
was  necessarily  broken  up.     Every  em-        ^,^  ^^  ^  aeoeral   taxes.     It   was 

ploye   or   officer    on    the    governments   .-^,^0,1^  tJhaft,  on  the  return  to  pri-    ,      .    .     .       ■  ,  ,    .       _,.^ 

pay  roll  engaged  m  the  operatioa  of  YJI^'Tj^^tsIirsf  would  be  necessary ,  ^«°<*_  »rr»K»^^<\  ^•?  owned  by  whitea. 
the  railroad  was  required  to  be  coni-'^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^  j^^  ^^  report  of  '""'  " 
pletely  divorced  from  the  corporati^jo  |  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  j^^rmomzing 
and  to  be  responsible  solely  to  the  ^^  ipiewo  of  the  two  bouses  of  con- 
government.  No  officer  of  the  cor-  ^^^  -^  ^^  eours^e  of  the  passage  of 
poration  continuing  to  be  such  and  on  ^^^  l««Atioo.  shows  that  the  pro- 
the  pay  roll  of  the  corporation,  was  ^^^  ^^  ^^  g^^^  contained  a  provis- 
allowed  to  have  anything  to  do  wita  ^^^  tfcat  than  ao^called  guaranty  should 
government  operation.     As  regards  the   ^^  app^y  as  to  any  railroad  which  did 


traffic  repartments  of  the  railroad,  as 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  govera- 
ment  should  solicit  freight  against  it- 
self, many  freight  solicitors  were  (fia- 
missed.  Separate  depots  and  freight 
houses  were  abandoned  and  rival  ter- 
minals consolidated. 

Upon  the  ending  of  government  op- 

eration,  it  would  become  necessary  for '  f^, 


it  as  albove,  or  to  any  rail- 
dai  oot  within  00  days  file 


There  were  24  Indian  water  users  who 
irrigated  1,031  acres  on  48  allotmenta 
and  who  obtained  a  crop  value  of 
.$14.64  per  acre,  or  a  total  of  $15,109. 
The  total  crop  for  the  project  under 
irrigation  brought  $136,514  upon  8.425 
acres,  or  $16.20  per  acre.  The  heaviest 
crop  yield  was  $532  on  an  acre  of  gar- 
den. 

The  records  show  the  average  ele- 


as  to 


the  corporation  to  reorganize  its  for<!es    strickca  oat  of  the  law. 

and  it  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  I  TaklB|   Cm%  of    Govennneat    Neglect 

law  should  provide  that,  during  a  brief  j      |^  effect,  ^^  '' 


.         -       ,  vation  of  the  irrigable  area  to  be  2850, 

for  a  raise  of  rates  so^j^^   irrigaUon    season  May    1    to   Sep- 

tkc  revenues  more  nearly  :  tember  30,  153  days,  the  average  an- 

vith  the  expenses:   but  It  inual    rainfall   from    1909   to    1920,   in- 

that    It    would    take  j  ciugi^^j    i2.5  inches,  the  average  of  the 

_      _   1^  insider  how  the  new  |  highest  recorded  temperatures  1914  to 

rates  «iK>ii]d  be  made,  and  ac-  ,  1920,   inclusive,  90.5  degrees,   and   the 

Hatter      provision      was 


lie  interest,  if  this  schedule  of  pay 
should  not  be  reduced  during  a  brief 
period  while  everyone  was  getting  ac- 
customed again  to  private  operation. 

Accordingly,  by  Section  312  it  was 
provided  that,  during  the  so-called 
guaranty  period,  that  is  to  say,  during 
the  first  six  months  of  resumed  private 
operation,  the  corporations  should  not 
reduce  the  pay  of  any  railroad  employe 


with   the    commission,    within   15   days, 
rhe  employe,  so  necessary  to   the   effl-    fbefore    March    15,    1020,    a    statement    period    need"ed    for    reorganization,    re- '  ^j^ 
cient  operation  of  railroads  in  the  pub-    that  it  accepted  the  terms  of  the  guar-  |  suiting   from   disorganization    necesaor-'     y 
- anty,   among   which  terms  was   a  pro- '  -  ....  .  .   .__ 

vision    that   if   it    turned    out   that   the 

railroad    made    more    than    this    total 

guaranteed  sum,  it  would  have  to  pay 

all  of  this  surplus  to   the  government. 
)lt  was  thus  a  business  proposition,  not 

an  absolute  guaranty  or  a  g!ft  at  all, 

for    acceptance    of   the    offer    was    re- 
quired in  a  very  brief  period  and  this 


ed  guaranty  gtren  to  the  Great   Nor- 1  below  that  fixed  by  any  government  or- 
them.  No  other  guaranty  at  aU,  det-   der  passed  up  to  the  exact  hour  that 


ily  caused  by  its  properties  having  ^^^g^ 
been  taken  over  by  another,  the  cor- 
poration should  receive  the  same  asool 
return  as  it  would  have  received  as  a 
rental  if  government  operation  had 
continued.     ^ 

A   further   Illustration   of  this   is  ia 


-  point.      The    government,    in    opert: 

involved"thVJbYiga"tVo'^^  t''o  railroads,    had    its    attention    fas-    t 

ernment  anv  surnlrs.  tened  on  winning  the  war  and  had  oot  i 

Moreover,    this    provision,    in    effect,*  made    the    revenues    from    lU 


average  of  the  lowest  temperatures  35 
below  zero.  ^ 

At  the  present  time  for  land  actual- 
V  law  merely  gave  \  ly   under   irrigation   or   capable   of   be- 

c^__ ,..  .oas  six  months  in    ing    irrigated    there    is    a    construction 

get   19   a   aew    schedule   of  t  charge  of  50  cents  per  acre  to  be  paid 

he     government     should  ,  by    the    land    owners.    In     addition     a 

prat  into  effect  and  real-  1  water  rental  charge  is  made  for  water 

Jtt^i  the  railroads  against    as   applied   for,  which    charge   for   the 

aii&ing      because    of    this    past   two   years   has   been    a   minimum 

of  the  government,  to  •  of  75  cents  per  acre  that  entitles  the 

t^mJOm.  vote  ■artera.     The   new    rates    land    owner    to   half    an    acre    foot    <.f 

werv  aot  ifoaed  oat,  or  finally  put  in-  :  water  per  acre,  any  excess  over  that 

to  efleet  hf  the  commission  until  Sep-  1  quantity  bemg  chargeable  at  the  sam. 

■IF  vmi*^  mr   —^  *^»«-  ^     ^^^^   Owners  pay  this  mmimum  charp* 

for   the    guaranty   ig  |  ^or  water  appLed  regardless  of  whether 
00  Pa«c   Nine)  i  the  water  is  used. 
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RESERVATIONS  '^TTTTATED  IN  SAN  DIEGOCOUNTX 


YEAR  SEES  'OLDEST  INDIAN' 
DIE  IN  COUNTY  HOSPITAL; 
SUCCESSORJ^Y^    OLD 

L  sturdy  young  "buck"  of  25  ..hen  General  tVeemont  arr.ved 
L  tX  09  18^  and  officially  raised  the  American  flag  for  the 
^^ttteoi  the  Pacific  coast,  and  has  lived  here  ever  «»^« 
SU  the  countless  events  which  have  «^«d« . '^P  *^« J^^^^, 
progrLs  of  civilization  and  Americanization  m  the  «treme 
Southwesterly  portion  of  the  United  States  ♦w^M«t 

rhief  Josa^is  gore  and  others  suppl  ant  tern  M  ttnr^WSSt 
•r«ai«r."  in  SDiego  county.    Chief,  perhaps,  «imong  these  m 
^«el  K^lHaS  t!  be  100  years  old  and  now  busily  engaged 
■  ^^.fw,T  ior  the    Smithsonian    institution    a   full-sued 

m  fP'^t^';*^^*  ^^mitiVe  type  of  house  used  by  the  Southern 
^^^v,"\t  Sndiambefore  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards  and  be- 
Cabforma  ^'^^dians  beiore  i  introduced  into  California, 

fore  adobe  eonstruction  had  been  mr     ^^^  ^^^  ^^  eye  wUne 


And  while  on«  may  still  hear 
„.^„"/  a  stonr  from  «y?-;'^"/-^^V 
amonK  the  Indians  and  ptners,  vi 
Xn^nal  life  of  the  most  prtm  - 
live  ty.pe.  of  hardships  teind  cruel- 
uTph  and  of  the  wonders  of  archery, 
ihe  average  Indian  of  today  lives  on 
««A^f  the  eight  reservations  main- 
?Sne^d  'in'  Zn  mego  -ounty  and 
farm*  his  own  tolt  of  land  or  works 
f^^h%8  m  much  the  «ame  man- 
nAr  as  the  white  man. 

T^    Indian    of    today   a«   repre 
rented  W  the   inhabitants    of    the 
!?^if  tribal  reservations  located   in 

wlJhTn   Xo^    negUglble    excap- 

**TndlanB    have   Ibeen;  «»r«"    '"^^^i 

which  Is  perhaps  ""Iv  '['^•'^V^ey 
.h.w  must  support  them.  They 
^  ^^  fruit  veg-et.ibles  and 
,^ntSc^«h«uccX  which  they 
TJ  th^sSIves  or  teell  on  the  open 
market. 

Fundamentals  Taught 
To  Youing  of  Indian  Race 


Campo,  who  was  an  eye  witness  to 
one  of  these  feats  of  marksmanship. 
An  old  Indian  was  shown  a  small 
coin  and  told  that  he  might  have 
It  if  he  could  hit  it  with  an  arrow 
at  80  yards.  The  coin  was  set  up 
and  the  Indian  without  hesitation 
shot  three  arrows,  the  first  two 
erasing  the  coin  on  each  side,  ana 
the  third  hitting  its  mark  squarely 
as  though  he  had  the  utmost  con- 
tempt for  so  easy  a  mark. 

Running  Deer  Shot 


The   Indian    children  are  taught 
thr^ndamentals.  In^l)^^*?!,"^"^, 

aa  a.PT>eal  to  them  or  fit  them  tor 

Tb^Uer  and   more  8"C<=e'«*H\  '"f. 

About    ao    years    ago    conditio!^ 

^.    more  or  leas   unsettled   from 

tftV  vlTw^olnt   of   the  Ijdlan   here 

^^«  «tu.ed  ""«f '?:j:a'?rom  thefr 
that  they  .^^^er  "  rlnch   t^  Pala. 

IS^?  m^ht  touUd  UP  and  lmPJ<">^ 
But    now   the    government    has 

^^"  ^^tTeXl^lUy-s^^'soXr^ 

'-?  Sl^d°^"X-r  = 
t'^man^^chlld.  Isnow  E^ven  a^at- 
Tnt  to^one  and  three-quarter  acres 

dry  lan«.  F\"°|^^'?i,^.,^tlon.  Bach 
C"d^f°"a^a,S?inA«lven  two 

lots  for  homo  purposes. 

Government  Approves 
Of  Indian  Fiestas 

Amonir  the  activities  of  a  mUed 
^i^^ia^l  and  social  nature  which 
"^Tl^L^  ot    t|.e.e    --vat.on. 

|\  wh'r  the   vr.rtous    reservations    in 

'    turn     entertain     each     <>th«r     «jna 

™V,!r.h     the     eovprnment     aipproves 

Spplng  that  they  will  gradually  de- 

?»lnn  into  a  series  of  tairs  for  the 

^fhlbltlon    of    U "•"•»-  <^^ 

other  handiwork  v.^   ^..^ , 

^  The  art  of  basket  weaving  Is  one 
«thlrh  might  weM  b«  revived  by  the 
3fferinr  of  prlr.e«  at  such  Indian 
fgfrs  because  "it  won't  hold  wa  er" 
fn  a  common  term  of  approhrlura 
wh?.  h  distlngulBhes  \ho  Indian  has- 


At  Distance  of  300  Yards 

Nafciso  I^chapa  of  Mesa  Grand* 
relates  that  his  father,  who  was  a 
mighty  hunter  in  his  day,  could 
sink  an  arrow  into  the  shoulder  of 
a  running  deer  and  never  miss. 
"How  far  away?"  he  was  asked. 
Narciso.  standing  in  the  doorway 
of  his  cabin,  pointed  to  a  ramada 
and  replied: 

••p>om  here  to  there  and  never 
miss.  He  always  kill  If  the  arrow 
have  stone  head." 

The  distance  was  measured  ana 
found  to  be  30a  yards.  At  that 
distance  the  arrow  must  have  de- 
scribed a  high  curve  and  fallen  on 
the  runninj?  deer. 

Stirred  by  these  tales  of  the  older 
Indiana,    archery    as    a    sport    has 
taken    hold    of    a    number    of    San 
Diegans    and     "shoots"     have    been 
held  in  Balboa  park  In  certain  por- 
tions   of   which    every    natural    ad- 
vantage exists  for  practice.     Mr.  J. 
Jeesop,     pioneer    resident     of     SaJi 
Olrgo,    and    retired  .^lerchaJXt, ^h«k* , 
for  years  made  a  hobby  of  archery  j 
and    gathered    a    wonderful    collec- 
tion of  bows  and  arrows,   many  of 
which  have  been  loaned  and  are  on 
display  in  the  great  museum  in  the 
Science    of     Man     building    in     the 
park,  where  thousands  have  viewed 
and  enjoyed  th*  exhibition. 

Skill  in  Manufacture 


As  Well  as  Shooting 

A    general    idea    of    the    Indian's 
skill  with   his  bow  and  arrow   may 
be  had  from  the  knaweledge  that  a 
fair  expert  could   whip  arrows  out 
of   his   quiver  and   shoot  them   fast 
anouph    one   after  another  to   keep 
an   arrow   in    the   air  all   the   time. 
The     shaft    of    the    arrow    w^ 
usually      made      of     carriso      reeds 
which,  if  they  needed  straightening, 
were     heated    and    slipped     into    a 
long,    straight    groove,    which    h^^ 
been    cut    into   some    big   rock,   ana 
left   till   they   stiffened   In   shape.    A 
gummy    substance    from    the    cha- 
mlse     wood     was    used    as    glue     to 
stick    the    arrow    head    on    one    end 
and   feathers   at   the   other. 

The    bows    were    made     of    

willow  or  alder.  Stone  arrows  were 
used  for  bl«rger  gitme  ami  wax 
purpQsea.  These  were  roughtly 
shaped  and  then  flaked  off  and 
their  edges  and  points  sharpened 
by  striking  them  against  a  piece 
of  deer  horn  which  was  bound  to 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  For 
smaller  game  an  arrow  head  ot 
chamise    wood     sufficed     and     was 


Afycicnl  Indian  expert 
luhopull^  a  mean  J^o\u: 


I 


rles  of  tairs  inr  v""    cii»m.."-     v"';.' 
hVbltlon    of    farm    product.  a„<i  UarUeaedjinJlre 
•k  of  the  Indian. 


Granary  Baskets 
And  Coca  Blankets 


Wigwam  Built 
By  Old  Indian 
For  Institution 


Laboriously  and  wiih  a  patience 
mastered  through  a  century  of  life. 
Angel  Kwilp.  l««-y*ar-old  Warner 
raacb  Indian.  c-»n»iiructetl  recently 
for  the  Smithsonian  institute  a 
full-«U«d  replic*  of  an  IndUa  wig- 
wam such  as  were  once  used  toy 
-he  early  Cetolomie  Indiane. 

The  virv»»  is  circular  and  is 
libaut  U  feel  to  diameter,  while 
V        ^       '-     .  »t>oot  1«  feet-  A  ?ialce 


*-.-..^l:-».-'^ 


Indian  Basket 
Is  Commercial 

Today 


■%/<■ 


.itSi&iKit;::'- 


•■•>/ 


The  tight-woven  Indian  basket 
that  used  to  serve  for  water  hM 
given  way  to  cans  and  other  "mod- 
ern- facilities  among  the  Indian 
population  of  recent  years,  the  old 
industry  of  basket  weaving  confin- 
ing Its-lf  more  particularly  to  the 
r«Kiuirement8  of  the  trade  which 
means  something  that  will  look 
gmudy  and  savago  and  cost  not  too 

much. 

'  Few,  if  any.  Indian  baskets  made 
today  will  hold  water.  The  atltchee 
are  too  long  and  the  seams  too 
looee.  And  while  the  old  time  kas-^. 
kets  had  little  or  no  ornamentation. 
tac    liicdciii     IndlMn     woman     who 


.Miau''  in  bAii  Diego  county.  LiUif,  pertiai^,  among  these  w 
Angel  Kwilp.  &aid  to  be  100  yt^irs  old  and  now  busily  engaged 
in  constructing  for  the  Smithsonian  institution  a  lull-sized 
replica  of  the  primitive  type  of  hoiuie  n^^ed  by  the  Southern 
California  Indians  before  the  advent  of  the  Kp^niards  and  be- 
fore adobe  construetion  had  been  in  trod  u(-^ed  into  California. 

And    while    one    may    stlU    hear*"  "  " "'^' 

many  ft  story  from  eye- witnesses. 
:xmoni?  the  Indiana  and  otherfi,  or 
aboriginal  life  of  the  mo«t  primi- 
tive t\^pe.  of  hardships  and  cruel- 
Jiiea  and  of  the  wonden*  of  archerj'. 
the  Averaj^e  Indiitn  of  today  lives  on 
one  of  the  el^ht  reservaUons  main- 
tained In  San  THe^o  county  and 
farm*  hia  own  bit  of  land  or  works 
for  others  in  much  the  aajne  man- 
ner as  the  white  man. 

The  Indian  of  today  aa  rerpre- 
fiAnted  toy  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eight  tribal  reaervatlons  !oca.ted  In 
San  IMegro  county,  la  an  industrious,  \ 
patient.  energreUo,  eelf -supporting 
and  self-reepecting  human  bein^; 
who  Is  eitendmg  to  his  own  busi- 
ness and  caring:  for  his  own  needs 
with  an  almost  r.egli^ble  excep- 
tion. ,      . 

Indiana  have  Ibeen  «lven  land, 
which  is  perhaps  only  right,  but 
they  muat  support  them.  They 
grow  ^raln.  fruit,  veg^etables  and 
live  stock  with  success,  which  they 
use  themselves  or  sell  on  the  open 
market. 

Fundamentals  Taught 
To  Yornig  of  Indian  Race 

The   Indian    chUdren   are   taiurht 
the  fundamentals.  IncludiniEr  music 
and  art  and  many  of  the  older  ones 
advance   to    hlgrher   institutions   for 
the   further  study  of  such  subjects 
as  appeal  to  them  or  fit  them  for 
a   better   and    more   successful   life. 
About    20    years    a^o    conditions 
ware   more  or  leas    un.«jettled   from 
line   viewpoint   of   the  Indian   here 
and  oauted  unrest  -due  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  removed  from  their 
lands   at  'Warner's  ranch   to  ?Pala. 
They  felt,  quite  naturally  after  this 
experience*  that  they  were  not  se- 
cure In  their  and  possessions  and 
bomea      It    seemed    to    them    that 
thay  oonld  be  moved  by  authority 
from  WaahlnfTton  atiany  time,  with- 
out  jruaranty    of  any   desired  ^per- 

manency  In  the  home  places  which 

they  ml^t  buUd  up  and  Improve. 
But    now    the    government    haa 

given  them  title  to  lands  In  one  of 

tha  most  ferUle  valleys  of  southern 

California,  under  the  shadow  of  the 

cross    which     the     beloved      Padre 

Feyri  raised  more  than   100   years 

ago       Each    Indian,  whether  Ynan, 

woman  or  child,  is  now  given  a  pat- 
ent to  one  aJttd  three-quarter  acres 

of  Irrigable  land  and  five  acres  oi 

dry  land,  much  of  "which  has  also 

beenbrouarht  under  irrigation.  ESach 

head  of  a  family  Is  also  driven  two 

lots  for  home  purposes. 

Government  Approves 
Of  Indian  Fiestas 

Among  the  activities  of  a  mixed 
historical  and   social   nature   which 
the    Indians    of    these   reservations 
engage  in  is  a  series  of  fiestas  held 
1  during     the     summer     months     la 
^  whlrfi   the   various    reservations   m 
turn     entertain     each     other     and 
which     the     government     approves 
hoping  that  they  will  gradually  de- 
velop into  a  series  of  fairs  for  the 
exhibition    of    farm     producU  and 
other  handiwork  of  the  Indian. 
The  art  of  basket  wea\ing  is  one 
hlch  might  well  he  revived  by  the 
[fering   of    prises   at   such    Indian 
.airs  because  '•it  won*t  hold  water" 
ia  a   common   term   of  approbrium 
which  distinguishes  the  Indian  bas- 
ket of  today  iit)m  those  woven  be- 
fQT*  C9VLilllHiM\ktm I'^'niT"'  to  sup- 
plant utility*  and  prlde  In  thia  fas- 
cinating   art.  - 
In    the    ol4en    days   the   male    or 
the    species    limited    his    manufac- 
J.ir\ng    activities    to    making    bows 
find  arrows  and  the  cruel  war  club. 
Jwhile  to  the  Indian  women  fell  the 
Iduty  of  providing  the  utilities  such 
[as  the  woven  basket  and  the  grace- 
ful olla.   the  warming  blanket  and 
the  burden  net. 

Ba.«»ket  weaving  was  then  a  high 
[art  and  they  were  woven  with  such 
stitches     that     the 


Campo.  who  was  an  eye  witness  to 
one  of  these  feats  of  marlvsmanship. 
.\n  old  Indian  Wiis  shown  a  small 
coin  and  told  that  he  might  have 
it  if  he  could  hit  it  with  an  arrow 
at  80  yards.  The  coin  was  set  up 
and  the  Indian  without  hesitation 
shot  three  arrows,  the  first  two 
grazing  the  coin  on  each  side,  and 
the  third  hitting  its  mark  siiuarely 
as  though  he  had  the  utmost  con- 
tempt for  so  easy  a  mark. 

Running  Deer  Shot        ' 
At  Distance  of  300  Yards 

Kafciso  I^chapa  of  Mesa  Grande 
relates  that  his  father,  who  was  a 
mighty  hunter  in  his  day^  could 
sink  an  arrow  into  the  shoulder  of 
a  running  deer  and  never  miss. 

"How  far  away?"   he  was  asked. 

Narclso.  standing  in  the  doorway 
of  his  cabin,  pointed  to  a  ramada 
and  replied: 

"F>om  here  to  there  and  never 
miss.  He  always  kill  if  the  arrow 
have  stone  head." 

The  distance  was  measured  and 
found  to  l>e  300  yards.  At  that 
distance  the  arrow  must  have  de- 
scribed a  high  curve  and  fallen  un 
the  runnin^f  deer. 

Stirred  by  these  tales  of  the  older 
Indians,  archery  as  a  sport  has 
taken  hold  of  a  number  of  San 
Diegans  and  "shoots"  have  been 
held  in  Balboa  park  in  certain  por- 
tions of  which  every  natural  ad- 
vantage exists  for  practice.  Mr.  J. 
Jessop,  pioneer  resident  of  San 
lyiego,  and  retired  merchant,  has 
for  years  made  a  hobby  of  archery 
and  gathered  a  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  bows  and  arrows,  many  of 
which  have  been  loaned  and  are  on 
display  in  the  great  museum  in  the 
Science  of  Man  building  in  the 
park,  where  thousands  have  viewed 
and  enjoyed  the  exhibition.  • 

Skill  in  Manufacture 


As  Well  as  Shooting 

A  general  idea  of  the  Indian's 
skill  with  his  bow  and  arrow  may 
be  had  from  the  knaweledge  that  a 
fair  expert  could  whip  arrows  out 
of  his  quiver  and  shoot  them  fast 
anough  one  after  another  to  keep 
an   arrow   in    the   air  all   the   time. 

The  shaft  of  the  arrow  was 
usually  made  of  carrlao  reeds 
which,  if  they  needed  straightening, 
were  heated  and  slipped  into  a 
long,  straight  groove,  which  had 
been  cut  into  some  big  rock,  and 
left  till  they  stiffened  in  ah^pe.  A. 
gummy  substance  from  the  cha- 
mlse  wood  was  used  as  glue  to 
stick  the  arrow  head  on  one  end 
and   feathers   at   the   other. 

The  bows  were  made  of  ash, 
willow  or  alder.  Stone  arrows  were 
used  for  bigger  gume  and  war 
purposes.  These  were  roughtly 
shaped  and  then  flaked  off  and 
their  edges  and  points  sharpened 
by  striking  them  against  a  piece 
of  deer  horn  which  was  bound  to 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  For 
smaller  game  an  arrow  head  of 
chamise  wood  sufficed  and  was 
hardened  in  fire. 

e  »  » 

Granary  Baskets 
And  Coca  Blankets 

m 

Some  Old  Baskets 
Were  Loosely  Woven 

The  granary  basket  was  loosely 
woven  out  of  willow  withes  with 
the  bark  and  leaves  left  on  them. 
It  stood  four  or  five  feet  high  and 
was  used  for  storing  acorns  and 
generally  held  several  bushels. 
These  baskets  had  then  to  be  set 
on  ollas  to  protect  the  acorns  from 
rodents. 
II  .tmv...  Fibres  taken  from  milkweed  and 
.  ».*  ^<*^«.^  t>tttT  Tn«  hasket  the  mescal  plant  were  made  into 
"^^L  K*\^^Ar  and  could  be  !  small  ropes  with  which  burden  and 
'^'"'i^'i^i^^^ki^  In  those  dav^  the  rabbit  nets  were  women  by  the 
r;;5fan^'birke^^wal  a"^"houl?hoM-'  women.  The  stems  of  these  plants 
^^It-ifv      Silt  as  the  older  women,    were  split,   so   that  the   pulp   could 

neces«lt> .    ,^f^**  X^' ,0^  TorWce^  '  ^^  taken  out,  leaving  only  the  out- 
whn  wo^  ether  baskeU  for  sorvic^  ^^    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^ 

i\'l.K!ll  ?i.rb?  tie  vounger  g^^ner^^  on   the  thighs,    which    often 

Hon  ^w^^ng  loo^se^t^^^^^^^^  raw    from    the    operation, 

productrorimf  daubing  more  paint  and   twisted   Into   ropes.      The   nets 

Sn'toUch  the_eye  of  the  tourist  were  knitted  as  skilfully  ^^^^ 


^^it 


J-:  ■,Vi..'i.'.J;ji,(-*P- 


who  "dotes"  on  Indian  relics  made 
to  order  for  him  by  the  shrewder 
younifer  women   of  today. 

Eye  Witnesses  Tell 
Marvels  of  Archery 

The  storlee  told  by  old  Indians 
scattered  about  on  the  various 
reservations  In  San  Diego  county, 
the  truthfullness  of  which  subetan- 


by  trained  fishermen.  The  feather 
skirt  worn  by  the  Indian  man  was 
made  In  the  same  way.  The 
women's  garment,  a  mare  shadow 
skirt  that  was  more  than  porus,  was 
knitted  similarly. 

Coca  Blankets  Now 
No  Longer  Woven 

The  old  Indians  also  wove  blank- 


TidtrsT  Diago  cmcL  Jxiix/. 


Jlncze-nl-  Indian  G^)CS>^rt 
Xjrhopull^  a  nocan  Jdomj: 

Photos    Cttprtetiy    Bd.    PHvlg 


Wigwam  Built 
By  Old  Indian 
For  Institution 


tne  trutniuiinesa  oi  wm^u  outni*-^-  Z,~  ""      #ikJ«  «>♦»,•  •»««ti.K  Aa» 

tlated  by  other,  who  had  wltn«..e_d    .to  from  «  "hr"  f '  th«  »J"'«h  d.f, 


the  feats,  are  many  and  Interestlnff. 
To  relate  every  creditable  story 
would  make  a  large  volume  but  a 
few  Instances  will  indicate  the  In- 
dian's real  skill  with  these  prlma- 
tive   vf^eapona. 


ger,  but  It  is  doubtful  If  there  still 
lives  one  who  can  weave  these  coca 
banketn.  A  J  f\re  relc  of  this  type 
la  in  the  poAiwwilon  of  H.  H.  Davis 
of  Mesa  Grande  whose  collection  of 
specimens  of  Indian  artw  Is  the  re- 


Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remark-  ,  suit    '^f    yenrs    of    re«enmh    work 
able  of  these  arches  was  old  John.  |  among  the  Mission  tribes.     Chupu- 


a  Sequan  Indian,  who  appeared 
suddenlv  one  day  in  E31  Cajon  as 
nature  made  him.  He  was  finally 
Induced  to  don  overalls,  which  he 
put  on  only  so  long  as  he  "^'as 
forced  to  because  they  ehafed  him. 
John  oould  drive  his  arrow  into  a 
jaokrabbit  that  waa  bounding 
through  tall  wild  oats. 

Another  story  is  told  by  Charles 


rosa  and  Senon  Moro  of  the  Pnla 
reservation  are  believed  to  have 
been  the  lant  Indians  who  made 
these  blankets.  The  plant  was 
crushed  «nd  soaked  In  water  of 
the  hot  sulphur  sprlnffs,  which  the 
Indians  aay  was  essential  to  the 
process.  The  flbr%  was  then  combed 
from  the  pulp  and  twisted  Into 
ooarse    thread     and     pegs    In    the 

••«  loozxu 


I^iaboriously  and  with  a  patience 
mastered  through  a  century  of  life, 
.^ngel  Kwilp,  100-year-old  Warner 
ranch  Indian,  constructed  recently 
for  the  Smithsonian  institute  a 
full-sized  replica  of  an  Indian  wig- 
wam such  as  were  once  used  by 
r,he  early  California  Indiana 

The  wigwam  is  circular  and  is 
^bv^ut  m  feat  In  diameter,  while 
the  height  is  about  16  feet.  A  stake 
Is  driven  in  the  ground  and  a 
string  tied  to  it;  a  circle  of  the  de- 
sired radius  is  inscribed  on  the 
ground.  Willow  poles  are  theiv  cut. 
Post  holes  are  dug  a  step  apart 
around  the  circle  with  a  primitive 
crowbar  made  by  hardening  the 
point  of  a  sharpened  stick  in  the 
fire;  the  earth  Is  scooped  out  with 
Indian  baskets  or  with  the  handa. 
The  poles  are  brought  together  at 
the  top  and  are  securely  tied  w^th 
string  made  from  the  fiber  of  the 
red  milkweed.  The  fiber  is  pre- 
pared by  twisting  on  the  bare  knee 
and  is  very  strong.  Over  the  frame- 
work of  poles*  wild  brush  is  lashed 
horizontally  to  serve  as  a  bed  for 
the  thatching  which  is  put  on  in 
six  or  seven  tiers. 

Grass  Pulled  Up  by  Roots 
So  Thatch  Will  Not  Rot 


The  thatching  material  is  a  pe- 
culiar grass  which  grows  on  the 
higher  open  hill  sides  of  Warner's 
ranch.  The  plants  are  pulled  up  by 
the  roots,  because  If  the  stems 
were  cut  water  would  enter  and  rot 
the  thatching.  These  plants  are 
iilternated  as  they  are  placed  on 
the  roof,  one  of  them  being  placed 
right  side  up  and  the  next  one  up- 
aide  down.  To  avoid  the  excessive 
use  of  milkweed  string,  the  making 
oi  which  Is  a  laborious  task,  the 
graas  is  tied  with  a  rope  by  an  In- 
genious device.  A  aupple  willow 
twig  ta  run  aoroaa  so  that  H  holds 
the  grass  tightly  for  a  section  of 
a  yard  or  more  in  length,  only  th^ 
ends  of  the  twig  being  tied  to  the 
framework  of  the  house.  The  over- 
lapping of  the  tiers  cover  up  the 
lashing  so  that  the  house  Is  nent 
In   appearance   when   finished.   The 


by  UmI 


twigs  is  six  inches  thick,  hard  as 
a  board  and  Impervious  to  rain  and 
wind. 

Fireplace  Just  a  Pit; 
Chimney  Only  a  Hole 

At  the  top  of  the  house  an  ample 
hole  Is  left  for  the  exit  of  smoke 
and  In  the  middle  of  the  earth 
floor  n  pit  10  Inches  deep  Is  dug 
which  Is  used  as  the  "atixadero,"  or 
fireplace  of  the  house.  Around  this 
hole  are  "placed  three  pot  rests  for 
supporting  the  Indian  ollas  which 
are  used  for  icooKlng  t>urpo8ea. 

The  door  of  the  house  Is  a  **»•- 
tate."  or  tule  mat.  These  are  woven 
from  the  large  tulea  which  grow  in 
th#»  Inkcfl  tho  weaving  being  donp> 
with    mllkewee    fibre.    The    Indian 

f*«tD  teok  Ah«  dooa^ 


really  says  **to  tie  the  door,"  for  the 
only  protection  from  the  Intruder 
when  Indians  w^ent  «.way  and  left 
the  house  was  to  tie  the  tule  mat 
across  the  door.  But  Indian  cour- 
tosy  and  custom  forbade  anyone 
from  entering  a  house  when  no  peo- 
ple were  around,  and  Indians  did 
not  steal  (from  each  pther. 

Tule  Mats  Provide 
Wrrmth  for  Sleeping 

Similar  mats  were  -used  for  sleep- 
ing and  for  sitting  on  the  floor. 
Those  mats  were  like  newspapers 
and.  are  surprisingly  warm  when 
use^  for  such  purposes.  The  ttn- 
daln^  lying  at  night  had  nothing  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  cold  earth 
except  one  of  those  'petates  de  tule." 
[  Pome  of  (the  Indians  had  their 
Ihouiea  aine^l  <QA  <the   inside   wilh 


similar  tule  mats.  tntJch  as  the 
Americans  used  wall  japer.  The 
poorer  houses  had  the  willow  twigs 
showinp  on  the  ii^side.  Between  the 
poles  and  the  thatching  all  kinds  of 
Indian  utensils  and  furnish  inga 
were  Inserted.  It  offering  a  conveni- 
ent place  for  placing  suchob.iect^. 
where  they  would  ibe  out  of  the 
reach  of  children  and  in  sight  when 
they  were  needed  tor  use. 

Baskets,  storage  vats,  regalia 
cases  and  other  furnishings  will 
complete  the  equipment  of  this 
primitive  rwigwam,  which  is  the 
first  ever  const rui>ted  for  scientific 
purposes. 

Running  Hot  Water 
Feature  at  Warners 

gome  of  (the  Indians  at  the 
uprlogi  ha4  ithaUr  2K>usea  anran^eci 


so  that  the  hot  water  ran  through 
them  and  had  the  curfous  custom, 
reported  from  no  oter  place  in  the 
world,    of    sleeping    in     the    i^-ai-m 
watei .     ''Some  of  the  Indiaiui  w<)u1d 
sleep  all  night  with  their  hodiei«  m 
the    water   and    only    their    head.s 
stickinpT   out."   stated    the   aged    In- 
formant. Angel  Kwilp.     "You  would 
think  that   it  aould  kill  them,  but 
they  sot  t»i»ed  to  it.     They  had  the 
hot     and    cold    water     running    as 
Americans  h:ive  in  a  modem  l>ath 
tub,    and    they    would    switch    th^ 
water  from   thno  to  time  to  keep 
their  bodies  the  Tight  temperature, 
fi^ls  hve  In  the  ocean  and  stay  in 
the  water  all  the  time  and  It  does 
not    hurt   them,  and   that   was   the 
way  U  iwassrith 


Indian  Basket 
Is  Commercial 
Affair  Today 


The  tight-woven  Indian  basket 
that  used  to  serve  for  water  haa 
given  way  to  cans  and  other  "mod^ 
em"  facilities  among  the  Indian 
population  of  recent  years,  the  old 
industry  of  basket  weaving  confin- 
ing itself  more  particularly  to  the 
requirements  of  the  trade  which 
means  something  that  will  look. 
gaudy  and  savage  and  cost  pot  too 
much. 

Few,  if  any,  Indian  baskets  made 
today  will  l\old  vjrater.  The  ftltches 
axe  too  long  and  the  seams  too 
looee.  And  while  the  old.  tima 
kets  had  little  or  no  ornamentation. 
the  modern  Indian  woman  who 
w^eavea  for  the  trade  h^s  sensed 
that  paint  is  greatly  admired  by  the 
white  race  and  so  has  learned  to 
weave  patterns  in  the  woof.  Sym- 
bolic figures  such  as  the  swastika 
or  crude  drawings  of  birds,  animals 
and  snakes  are  much  in  use  and  it  is 
even  possible  to  obtain  one  of  these 
Indian  "relics"  with  fairly  good 
designs  of  battleships  or  airplanes. 

Admiration  Given 
Tight  Woven  Baskets 

Recently  a  few  old  baskets  which 
were  ol)tained  from  an  Indian  fam- 
ily in  a  remote  section  were  shown 
to  some  old. Indians  who  were  gath- 
ered about  a  roadside  .  store  and 
elicited  expressions  of  admiration 
from  them.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  appreciation  thoy  showed 
for  the  workmanship  they  noted — 
the  light  in  their  eyes — as  they 
turned  the  baskets  over  and  over 
to  examine  the  stitches  made  doub- 
ly significant  their  only  vrrtr^ 
which  were,  "They  will  hold 
water." 

One  round  of  these  old  baskets, 
about  .«^ix  inches  in  diameter,  re- 
quired about  400  stitches  and  once 
around  was  a  day's  work  for  the  old 
Indian  women.  A  piece  of  deer 
bone  served  as  a  needle  then,  but  a 
steel  brad  is  now  used.  The  bn.s 
kets  were  woven  out  of  grass  an 
squaw  weed.  The  gras.'^  was  ha 
to  obtain.  It  grew  In  damp  pla(*s 
and  was  quickly  eaten  off  by  ca 
A  short  but  rare  grass  whlch^ad 
a  natural  brown  color  extondin|B'  six 
Inches  from  the  root  was  ujld  to 
weave  brown  into  the  patteri/whlle 
the  green  part  was  soaked  a/d  dyed 
in  black  mud  to  produce  tile  black 
design. 


i^r^ 
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ta-teen  Ishki 


Honored  by  Navajos 


SAND  PAINTING  made  by  the 
Navajo  Indians  and  which  tells  an  al- 
legorical story  of-n  grain  of 


life  of  a  human  being, 
teen    Ishki     (literally 


It  it  called  Ta-ta- 
translated,    "The 


■^'~>'-<*^""'"*«  ■'■     ■- ■ —   -         I    iiiiiiii >t»«»mnL-.i ."V .' 
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IflRST  WHITE  woman  aver  to  be  honored  by  hav- 
2l'i  T^\m^^  ?*•  Navajo  sand  paintings  made  for  her. 

',»  Adams  Armer.  Berkelgy  •rfinf. 


Berkeley    Woman    Given 

Unique  Honor  by  'Sand 

Painter' 

In  her  Borkeley  studio,  at  132f 
Arch  «treet,  surrounded  by  her 
symbolical  pnintingrs  of  the  Inner 
spiritual  life  of  the  Navajo  In- 
dians, I^ura  Adams  Armer  today 
told  the  story  of  how  she  obtained 
tho  material   for  her  creations. 

In  1924,  Mrs.  Armer  was  In  the 
llopl  villntfe  of  Oralbl,  In  Arizona, 
whe^e  she  had  irone  to  see  the  fa- 
mous Hop!  snake  dance.  She  wa» 
asked  to  display  her  paintings  there 
and  accordingly  tho  exhibit  was 
prepared. 

UNIQUI  HONOR 
At  ht^r  request  the  trader  at  the 
Indian  po»t,  a  Mr.  HubMI,  itsked 
ihti  dhninht  of  a  tietghherlnf  Nnvwjo 
li'lbt*  to  make  one  of  the  swcred 
Hand  pttlntinire  on  th«  floor  of  the 
room  wherw  Mis.  Arm^r'g  work  wab 
ihowh. 

The  sand  pa  In  tl  orb  are  used  by 
the  Navajo  medicine  men  In  con- 
nection with  the  ceremonies  for  the 
hentlnir  of  the  sick  and  never  be- 
fore  had  one  of  them  been  mad( 
for  an  Individual  member  of  th« 
white  race. 

Tho  shamin  arrived  at  the  po8« 
and  everyone  waited  breathlessb 
for  his  answer  to  the  request. 

It  was  Mrs.  Armer's  palntin§:. 
"The  Sonp  Makers,"  which  caused 
t^  medicine  man  to  accede  to  the 
demi^nd  ^  The  painting  shows  el^ht 
of  the  Navajo  deities,  standing-  on 
the  four  sacred  mountains  praying: 
for  rain.  Mrs.  Armer  had  man- 
agred  to  catch  and  transfer  to  her 
canvas  the  simple.  symbolical 
Navajo  tale  and  it  established  a 
firm  bond  between  her  and  the 
shamin. 

SAND  PAINTING 
He  disdainfully  passed  by  her 
other  "realistic"  paintings  of 
Navajo  braves  and  the  village  life, 
she  salft,  and  seemed  to  be  at- 
tracted only  by  "The  Song  Mak- 
ers." 

It  was  under  this  painting  that 
the  shamin  finally  consented  to 
make  his  sand  painting.  Spread- 
ing a  fine  codt  of  desert  sand  over 
the  floor,  he  set  to  work  to  make 
his  drawing.  Red,  yellow,  and 
white  .  sandstone,  together  with 
black  charcoal  from  burned  cedar 
wood,  are  the  materials  with  which 
the  Indian  worked  his  intricate  de- 
signs. 

For  almost  a  full  day  he  worked 
alone  and  then  late  in  the  after- 
noon two  others  joined  him.  The 
painting  tells  the  story  of  Ta-ta- 
teen  Ishki.  "The  Pollen  Boy."  who 
disappeared  from  his  home  and 
w-as  kept  prisoner  in  a  den  of  ser- 
pents, at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  hole. 
The  great  spirit  rescued  ''The  Pol- 
len Boy"  and  brought  him  back  to 
his  parents,  in  answer  to  their 
prayers. 

.The  story  Is  that  of  the  dyin;? 
and  rising  god.  which  Is  found 
among  many  races.  The  Demeter 
and  Dionysus  cults  of  ancient 
Greece  and  the  Osiris  worship  of 
Egypt  had  ceremonies  which  were 
based  on  similar  stories. 

STRANGE  CEREMONY 

When  a  member  of  the  Navajo 
tribe  becomes  sick,  the  shamin  pre- 
pares "The  Pollen  Boy"  sand  paint- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  tribesman's 
hogan.  or  hut,  and  then  the  patient 
sits  upon  the  drawing,  with  his  face 
toward  the  east. 

Two  braves  enter  the  hut  with  the 
shamin  and  chant  prayers  as  the 
medicine  man  performs  his  mys- 
tical rites.  The  patient  is  covered 
with  pollen  and  the  prayers  are  ad- 
.  dressed  to  the  great  spirit  to  come 
and  heal  the  sick. 

"1   have   made  your  sacrifice. 

I  have  prepared  «  smoke  for  you. 

My  feet  restore  thou  for  me. 

My   legs  restore  thou   for  me. 

My    body    restore   thou    for    me. 

My  mind  restore  thou  for  me. 

My  voice  restore  thou  for  me. 

Restore  all  for  me  in  beauty. 

Make   beautiful   all   that   is   befo^n 
mc. 

Make  beautiful   all  that  it  behind 
me. 

Make   beautiful   my  words. 

It  is  done  in   beauty. 

It  is  done  in  beauty." 
The  clianting  lasts  for  two  hours 


(Turn  to   page  3,  Magazine  sec.) 
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AND  THUS,  the  swashbuckling  yarn  of  the  Indian 


INDIAN  SIGN  language  has  an  able  «Ponent  in 
Howard  O.  Welty,  principal  of  Technifnl  high  trhnni. 
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"I'RIU  U!«iU< 
•p«ct«d« 

•*C<m««ati«itly.  «h«  poxmUtioii  of 
th«  Indian  ha«  dwindled  from  300,- 
•00  to  40,00p.  Thl«  diminution  tn 
numbtr  has  been  brought  abou^ 
larifiery  byetarvatlon/' 
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"CLEAN  FIRE"  can  only  be  made  m  this  n»w«^:  ^* 

,Ucl«,  in  the  opinion  of  old  Indian  tribesmen,  -jcordrng  to 

iS  pal   Wel^.  who   U   shown  here  demonstrating   the! 

fSh^d  to  Gladys  Crofoot.    Welty'.  record  «  two  ftre.  n 

[  20  seconds. 


When  an  Indian  run.  away  with  another  man',  wife,  how  doe.  he 
«.rnr<a«ii  thc  incidcnt  in  sign  languag?)  . 

rwhy  do  "<>'"*  I"<J"°«  *"*''  their  fir»-woed  m  water? 

H.V.  Indian,  the  temperament  of  the  proverb.al  cigar  store  type  o. 

Have  lnd.an9  tne  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^„^ 

humor?  .      ^i      .. 

This  is  not  an  "Ask  Me  Another 
contest.  It  18  merely  part  ot  a  list 
of  questions  raised  and  answerea 
today  by  Howard  O.  Welty.  aA 
authority  on  tribal  research.  W e  ty. 
who  is  Wncipal  of  Technical  blKh 
school,  has  spent  years  studying  the 
dialects,  customs  and  temperament 
of  the  Red  Man. 

UNIVERSAL  ''LANGUAGE" 

"Sign  langruage."  Welty  declares,] 
•*ls  a  universal  mode  of  communica*' 
lion   amoiS^  the   tribes.   When   dif- 
ferences  in  dialect  make  conversa- 
tion Impossible.  Indians  manage  to 
•talk'   by   means  of  gestures." 

To    illustrate    his    point    .Welty' 
showed  how  a  chief   would  express 
— through     his     motions — the     sen- 
tence: "I  wanted  a  squaw,  so  I  stoU 
my  enemy's  wife." 

Welty  pointed  his  fore-finger  at 
his  chest.  'This  means  T,"  he  ex- 

plained. 

Then  he  cupped  his  hand  and 
raised  it  to  his  mouth.  This  signi- 
fied "want." 

To  express  the  idea,  "squaw.* 
Welty  combed  imaginary  strands  of 
hair. 

TELLS  TRADITIONS 

He  indicated  the  clause,  "so  I 
stole  my  enemy's  wife."  by  raising 
his  left  hand,  with  palm  out- 
stretched, at  an  angle.  This  sug- 
gested a  teepee.  A  clutch  with  hU 
right  hand  under  the  "teepee" 
finished  the  story. 

Not  only  rs  Welty  well  verved  In 
sign  language  but  he  is  also 
familiar  with  many  Indian  customs. 
Possibly  the  fnofit  curious  of  these 
is   the    "Building-of-the-Ncw-Kirc.* 

"This   tradiHon,"   Welty  said,   ''ia 
.based  on  the  Indian'*!  beUaf  that  the 
harder  a  fire  is  to  build  the  greater 
is  Its  cleansing  powers. 

"So,  In  order  to  get  a  potent  fire, 
some  tribes,  such  as  the  Huroni^ 
will  soak  their  wood  in  waterbe- 
foio  trying  to  light  It.  Other  tribe 
fire  builders  will  handicap  tiiem- 
selveb  by  using  only  one  stick  and 
stone  to  produce  friction.  Ordi- 
narily, t^o  SJtJOs  a««  employed.  Ue- 
ing  «Jiis  Blow  nietliod,  I  have  seen 
it     airt.    hours    to    create 

"SICK  C0V0T6" 

VVbitv  did  not  wish  to  mMIVty  the 

\un         iuii,      hov>fcVei,      ih»t      the 

Indian'**  sui^eriiUMeB  4flvt»i»  awt  ItU 

senile  of  liiMHPrt 

••Oiii.e  I  htiftr^  ft  IW  pmmd  sfiMaw 

suu^hI  i\  wftf  pong.  Arifii'  Phi*  )»««i 
rihisht»«1.  wn  old  mftfi  w#Hl  t»M  »m  lit 

"A  "Pit  jtmh*«  love  nf  b>*ftUl.v  IP  nn 
lepfl  fUMikptl  Oiflh  Ills  love  of  a  fn'id 
Jnkp.  tn  his  nniBic,  laniruflir»»  an«l 
fUuer,  hfe  revpflls  ft  yearning  for  the 

splt-itUdl. 

"r  4i|     in      an      Indian's 

vocn biliary  aW  full  of  symbollnm. 
For  example,  the  phrase,  "the  spt- 
ting  sun"  is  expressed  In  Sioux  dia- 
lect by  a  word  which  means:  "He 
who  in  his  boing  home  pauses  for  a 
moment  on  an  eminence  emblazoned 
with  purple  light.' 

OANCE  MYSTICISM 

"A  simtlar  myBtlclsm,"  continued 
Welty.  'Is  found  In  the  dance.  Some 
of  the  dances  plead  for  ratu  or 
fertility:  others  offer  prajers  of 
thankpglvlttg  for  favors  bestowed 
by  the  Oreat  Spirit. *ft  is  clear,  then.! 

*  I 

.(7ur«  u  paiie  2.  maoasine  e««A^R|| 
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tK«  leading  role  ftod  her 

rwlll  include  two  men  who 

«ii  ftUrred   with   their  own 

ii«0  -«  Qeorfce     Ebner     and 

JBHlne.       Others      In     the 

ai»     Dorothy     Buschner,     G. 

■jclii|  RobertB,    Thelma    Werll, 

It    Wkrlton,    William    St    Cyr, 

iora>^|>lbv«lli  and  a  singing  and 

.jlng^ovttfl  of  40. 

[he   itf'bdUCtJon   la   sponsored  by 

East   Bay  Opera  Guild   which 

|>ringing  four  light  opera  produc- 

18  to  Oakland  a  year.    The  matl- 

wlll  take  place  Saturday. 

hlton  Keeps 
Comedy  Hit 


lother  big  hit  has  registered  at 
.  Fulton  theater. 
"The  Butter  and  Egg  Man,**  with 
icille  Webster  as  the  star  come- 
mne,  .l>egins  its  second  veek 
lere  tonfSrrow. 

[crowdf  have  packed  the  theater 
le  last' veek  and  have  attested 
[elr    enjoyment    of    the    brilliant 

l>medy. 

,  Lucille' 'C^ebster,  Oakland  actress 
[ho  has  ^4Mftabllahed  herself  as  one 
the  leading  comediennes  of 
[merlca,^  provokes  most  of  the 
Lughter   and    receives    the    lion's 

lare  of  the  applause. 

Raymond  Van  Sickle  does  a  very 
lever  piece  of  work  as  the  "rube** 
licUm.  Shirley  Grey  Is  as  artistic 
Is  ever  ss  bis  office  clerk  and 
ieorge  Ranf\  John  Fee.  John  Ivan 
Ind  others  offer  fine  support, 
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"GEORGE  FAWCETT  .nd  MARCEUNE  DAY  ^« 
Ccmopolitan  film  .ucce.i,  "Captain  SalvaUon."  commg  to 
Oakland  toon. 


Fcontyniied'frem  page  1,  thie  see.) 


Colorful  Revue,^ 
'Spring  Ideas/  on 
'     eatT.&D. 


Stagi 


iiat  the  Indians  ante-dated  the 
Thanksgiving  day  of  the  Pilgrims 
jy  thousands  of  years.** 

The  Indian's  music,  like  his  dance 
ind  languageC  is  otten  expressive 
of  the.  highest  beauty.  Welty  spent 
m  sntW  winter  In  sonthern  Call- 
ornla  taking  phonographic  repro- 
uctlons  of  folk  songs  of  the 
Navajo,  Hopl#  Tewa  and  Achoms 
rlbes.  TUougb  much  of  the  music  Is 
arbarfo  and  choppy,  there  Is  some 
f  rar#titoallty.  ,  ,.  ^    n 

"I  once  h«ard  an  Achoma  luUaaT" 
,/elty  said,  "that  for  melody  and 
hythm  waa  as  great  as  anything 
tver  oanpesed  by  Schumann." 
Weltjf,  believes   that   the   United 
tateu     has     failed     In     Ita    moral 
bllgatlon  to  the  Indian, 
«Th^    Unlt^-d     fitMtmm     biir»aii     of 

[Bd/an.  affair.    1.    a    travesty    on 

ustlce.-  welty  ^•c'*"^^^.^,  v.- 
-since  l»ft2.  the  government  has 
nade  IS  Ueatlee  with  CalUomla 
Elbe,  m  wl^ch  gift,  of  milUont  of 
'cres  of  n£d  and  large  .urns  In 
latUe  and  farm  implement,  were 

Tomia^dv  ^-.  _- 

**The^  tJ^atiea  wera  never  ra- 

^•"^o^iieQueiitiy.  the  populaUon  of 
he  In&kA  haa  dwindled  from  200.- 

iumber    ha.    been    brought   about 
jArgel^  lay  -sUrvatlon.'* 

Exfr*  Holiday  Matinee 

^^  Monday 
JDlecoration  Day 

iceoai  Week  Beajiis  iundaj 

"Tffi  BUTTER 
m  EGG  MAN" 

,!  —St0ring    Lucille    IVthsUr] 

II  (!^f§njcrnes  Cleason)  in  her  \ 

'  origiialrole  as  played  a  year  I 

in  Neto  York.  I 

AtleiHfen-Theatergoersl 

Beginning  Sunday,  June  5 

"Afias  the  Deacon" 

,  with  the  original  New  York  stars 

Berton  Churchill 

yk^m  IIH^ccf  (Sloiton) 

•  v^Jnderwood 

^nH  a  iosen  actors  broujiht  from 
eload*?  for  this  .uperb  produc 
tlon.  Seats  now  "elHj'K. 


iCTOivlWSMri 


Another  colorful Fanchon  &  Marco 
revue  Is  being  presented  at  the  '?• 
&  D.  theater  this  week  In  conjuncw 
tlon  with  the  screening  of  "Rookies.^ 

"Spring  Ideas**  1.  the  tlUa  glvti 
thl.  musical  concoction   to    which 
mora  than  a  icore  of  Fanohon  an 
Marco  artist,  participate. 


Harold  Lloyd  Star 
Of  Century  Show 
In  The  Freshman 

Harold  Lloyd  In  "The  Freshman," 
and  Taklma  Canutt,  western  star, 
and  hi.  famou.  horsa  *'Boy;*  In 
"The  Fighting  Stallion,''  will  open  a 
two-day  engagement  at  the  Century 
theater  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Closing  tonight  are  Charle.  Ray 
and  Joan  Crawford  In  "Pari."  and 

Tom  Tyler  in  '•Bed  Hot  Hoofs." 
rnmirg  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
TrKSt'  Holt.   Rnymond    Hatton 

;,,wi  Ariott<»  Marohel  In  Zane  Grey*. 

'Torlorn  lUver."     The  attraction. 

for  Thursday  and  5'fl'l*y  ^"l..»! 
Helene  Chadwick  In  **The  Still 
Alarm"  and  Corinne  Griffith  and 
Norman  Kerry  In  "Mile.  Modiste." 


A  Pletate  ©I  ttreat  PsMlea. 
aai 
:    TOM  TYLER   !■ 

"RED  HOT  Hoopyy 


,      ../romorrow— 
VlAIlOt.D  l.LOVI>  %m 

"THE  FRESHMAN" 

Mid 
VAKIMA  CANUTT  !• 

"THE  FIGHTING 
STALLION' 


r»» 


All   S^-ntii   IB*-   Ai»y  Tfiw* 


'"^ 


C^IJS^^ts  at  lOtJIO  o'clock 
Monday  morning.  The  distance 
around  the  inland  is  «Pnroxarnat.ly 
14  miles  and  It  is  ^^timated  the 
finish  will  be  witnessed  early  in  the 
evening.  K.  C.  Strehlow,  manage 
of  Neptune,  will  pay  the  winner  of 
the  race  $1000.  The  first  woman  to 
fJr'sh  will  receive  1500      If  a  wo. 

man  wins  she  gets  the  $1000.     The 
Tcond  swimmer  to  finish  the  race ; 
will    get    $150    from    the     Alameda 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  sec- 
ond woman   to  finish   win   receive 

^^Practically  all  of  the  swimmers 
who  have  entered  were  outstand- 
ing  competitors  of  George  Young 
In  the  Catallna  Island  event.  Includ- 
ing Byron  Summers,  who  later  low- 
ered Young's  time  record;  L«o  Pur- 
cell.  "Happy"  Jack  Wolynlec  of  Hoi- 
lywood.  Howard  Chaffee.  Cealo  Mo- 
hawk, the  "human  seal."  Mrs.  I^la 
Fourrler  and  a  score  of  otheriu 

Arrangements  have  been  ^^•Ji^ 
the  beach  management  to  provide 
ample  entertainment  for  the  crowds 
There  will  be  a  continuous  band 
concert,  dancing  and  vaudeville  and 
a  fireworks  display  in  the  evening. 
A  huge  chart  of  the  island  will  be 
posted  on  the  beaoh,  on  which  pegs 
will  be  moved  at  regular  Intervals 
to  show  the  progress  of  the  swim- 
mors,    ^^^^___^_^^ 

Grand  Lake  Has 
Novel  Stage  Act 

In  'Gypsy  Ideas 

-Gypsy  Ideas,"  one  of  the  latest 
creations  of  Fanchon  and  Marco,  is 
the  stage  attraction  at  the  Grand 
Lake  theater  today  in  connection 
with  the  showing  of  Ramon  Novar< 
ro's  latest  picture.  "Lovers." 

The  original  Sunkist  Beauties, 
who  have  made  a  hit  at  the  Grand 
Lake  whenever  they  have  appeared 
there,  are  featured  along  with  El- 
mer Hurling,  Maxine  Evelyn  an«' 
Qlno  Severl  and  hi.  modern  bar 
monists. 

A  novel  stage  letting,  a   gyp« 
camp.  ha.  been  constructed. 


\\ 


ku 


Another  Belasco 
Play  For  Screei 

Tha  celebrated  Belasco  play,  •*Th( 
Heart  of  Maryland,"  will  be  DoloresI 
Costello's  next  starring  picture  for 
Warner  Bros.     Jason  Robard.  will| 
appear  opposlta  Mis.  Costello. 


.  Bfoftdwar,  Of.  nth  »^  OUneourt  MO 
WBBK  gTARTIWQ  TODAY 


Hand 


Lips- 


Th«  B«leT«d  forces  Hothw 
Alwayi     »»m«mb«T«4     tot    «•»! 


JIELB  garter  as  a  dashing 
\Uke  a  d'Artagnan  and  mal^ 
mtine  moont 


^ver 


y— 


lelightful  thing  BEBE  VAN' 
)RITA,'*  a  picture  story  that 
comedy  to  glorious  thrills, 
POWELL  are  in  the  cast. 


J  EWING  EATON 

[Tht  Moilctl  Oom«dy  rftvorltt 


aU  Orowa-up  'n  lT«rythinf 

Jane  and  Katherine 
LEE 

Pfcrlliiw  cf  the  Staf •  *iia_|cfMB| 

ley»  Henri  & 
Crooker 

«7ntt  Three  Buhei** 
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THE  FAMOUS 
PEETE  CASE 
m  PICTURES} 
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-THE  MO/T  REALI/'TlC^AND/EMmiONAL; 
PICTURE  OF  IT/"  KIND  BV£R  PRODUCED/ 

>NARYCARR 

PRI/CILLA  BOMNER 

GEO.  HACKATHORNE 


water ) 


.irf-wood  in 

f  thf  proverbial  cigar  store  type  W 
havp    they    a  sense   of   beauty   and 

humor?  xv^-»» 

This  is  not  an  -Ask  Me  Another" 
contest.  It  IS  merely  part  ot  a  list 
of  quesUons  raised  and  answered 
today  by  Hnwnrd  O.  Welty.  aa 
autlionty  on  trlbsl  research.  vVe  ty, 
who  Is  principal  of  Technical  hlgb 
school,  has  spent  years  studying  th# 
dialects,  customs  and  temperament 
of  the  Rod   Man. 

UNIVERSAL  -LANGUAGE" 
"Sign  lansruage."  Welty  declares, 
•Ms  a  universal  mode  of  communica- 
tion amon?  the  tribes.  When  dlf- 
fercnces  In  dialect  make  conversa- 
tion Impossible.  Indians  manage  to 
•talk*  by  means  of  gestures." 

To  illustrate  Ms  point.  Welt^ 
showed  how  a  chief  >vouM  rxpresS 
-  through  his  motlons-the  sen- 
tence: "1  wanted  «  squaw.  »<>  1  stole 

my  enemy's  wife." 

Welty  pointed  his  fore-finger  at 
his  chest  *'Thi«  means  T." 
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Yosemiteln 


—  <^ 


AAlh. 


v^ 


Still  Active  in  Their  "Hunting  Grounds" 


Struggle  Against  Encroaching 
Civilization  and  Final  Surren- 
der to  Modern  Life  Recounted 


By  J.    E.   HANNA. 

Pr^vl<iu«  10  18&1,  or  before  the 
<ll«covery  of  the  YoHomlte  Valley 
by  thu  whiteM,  the  VoMomUe  wan 
the  homo  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  for 
\vhom  the  valley  wan  naniod,  th*» 
Yoseiniten — pronounced  by  the  In* 
dliins  "Yohometl." 

The  yopemllPi  held  nn  undlii- 
puiid  ownoiMhli)  oL*  the  vulley  and 
inmh  nurruundlng  country.  The 
latter  wan  tholr  hunting  ground 
and  in  the  valley  they  flithed  and 
i;ath<»retl  ncornM,  Rraitit  roolH  and 
herbii  and  maintained  their  vlUagfH. 
They  were  not  diHturbed  by  other 
tribeH  bceauNe  of  their  clone  rola- 
tlonnhip  to  neighboring  tribee,  and 
th«)  difficulty  of  KAlnlng  accoeii  to 
the  valley,  unobHerved.  would 
have  been  tribal  ■uicide  to  any 
looking  for   trouble. 

At  the  time  of  tho  irtvanlon  of 
the  valley  by  the  wliitoH,  Tennya 
waH  rhluf  of  the  trlbt*.  iiie  father 
i)ad  bfi'ii  chief  of  a  former  tribe, 
occuiiying  the  Muinn  territory,  until 
he  nnd  a  few  MUrvivore  of  a  plaMue, 
]•! '<i.,(|)iy  HmuUpox,  that  hud  ncuirly 
eM<  I  inlntttt'd  the  tribe,  left  and 
made  tlieir  homeN  with  thn  MonoM. 
None  durod  return,  b«'«'aii.ie  the  evil 
M'lritu  luul  Ulllpd  thf^lr  people  and 
i.iUcn  poMKitgniun  ot  tlie  valley. 
Wlun  'I'mmya  gr«w  to  manhood  he 
took  with  him  tho«e  who  were  bold 
«  ti.MM-h  to  fuco  tuh\  defy  llu*  evil 
r;  itiiit,  nnd  foundtd  A  new  trib^  in 
In  Yoj««iul»p.  Illi4  people  were 
from  the  MDveral  tribeM  In  the 
iDountaltiM  Hurroumlin  tbgs  valle,^'. 
.\t  tho  limp  v(  their  dlnrovcry  by 
Iho  \\hK«"«  thny  hnd  ^rown  to  bo 
u  Well  i  frl.'ildlMhod  ti'iUy  oC  prob- 
ably  300   Indlunit. 


The  YoBPmltes  had  »evernl  vll- 
lf\j?oa.  chief  of  which  was  Awnni. 
or  Ahwahnce,  located  near  the  foOt 
of  Y'oscmite  Kails,  where  the  gov- 
ernment free  camp  No.  20  has  re- 
cpntly  been  established.  When  the 
winters  were  severe  the  Indians 
moved  down  the  river,  returning:  as 
Boon  as  weather  conditins  would 
permit.  They  had  many  leg-ends 
concerning:  the  beauty  and  wonders 
of  the  valley,  the  falls,  peaks. 
«!treams,  birds  and  animals,  and  the 
people.  They  were  happy  and 
prosperous — Indian  prosperity — un- 
til the  appearance  of  the  whites. 

With  the  rush  of  the  whites  to 
the  mountains  In  the  mad  search 
lor  gold,  and  as  trapper  and  trad- 
ers, the  Indians  saw  the  finish  of 
their  vast  hunting:  grounds,  the 
Fcarcity  of  game  and  the  ruination 
of  their  fishing-  streams.  That 
meant  the  ruination  of  their  means 
of  livelihood;  their  inherited  and 
only  known  mode  of  existence.  They 
became  restless  and  sullen,  and  en- 


CHIEF  CHRIS  BROWN,  great  grandson  of  the  once  power-^ 
ful  chief  of  the  Yoscmites,  Tenaya.    Half  Dome  in  the  back- 
g  round. 


_  of    those    who    survived    were    al- 

deavored   to   discourage   the  whites    lowed    to    return,    under   restrained 


trespassers  upon  their  territory,  In- 
vaders of  their  country  and  seeking 
to  dispossess  them  of  their  homes," 
etc. 

Their  country  was  Invaded.  Their 
homes  and  their  food  stores  of 
acorns  and  dried  meats  were 
burned.  Their  territory/*  was  seized 
and  they  were  transferred  to  res- 
ervations, where  many  died  of  white 
men's  diseases  and  whiskey,  in- 
activity and  restraint.     Later,  most 


"by  stealing  their  provisions  and 
their  horses  and  mules.  They  drove 
the  horses  and  mules  to  their 
camps,  or  villages,  and  had  great 
feasts  on  the  flesh  of  those  ani- 
mals. The  whites  attempted  to 
punish  the  Indians  for  their  thiev- 
ery and  the  enmity  grew  until 
there  was  bloodshed.  Finally,  the 
Indians  resorted  to  murder.  (Who 
caused  the  first  blood  to  flow,  the 
■vvhites  or  the  Indians,  probably  will 
never  be  known.) 


conditions,  their  spirits  broken, 
their  happiness  gone,  their  homes 
and  provisions  burned  to  ashes  and 
the  ashes  scattered  by  the  four 
winds  of  the  heavens.  Their  hunt- 
ing rrounds  were  no  longer  hunting 
grounds,  and  no  longer  their 
property-.  ♦ 


Love  Murders 


At  first  lone  prospectors  were 
murdered,  then  parties  of  three  or 
four,  and  trading  posts  were  de- 
stroyed, and  finally  the  Indians 
threatened  to  kill  all  whites  wh 
did   not   get   out   of   the   mountains. 

Tho  Indians  of  the  lower  lands, 
San  Joaquin  Valley  and  the  foot- 
l->ills,  gave  the  whites  Utile  trouble. 
They  were  not  of  the  determined 
fighters  that  the  mountain  Indians 
were.  They  were  soon  rounded  up 
end  placed  on  reservations.  There 
T\ere  attempts  mad«  to  Christian- 
ize them,  and  some  of  them  be- 
came   partially   Christianized. 

The  government  sent  word  to  tho 
Tosemites  and  Chow-Chillaa,  that 
If  they  would  go  to  the  reserva- 
tion for  a  peace  conference,  they 
vould  be  well  treated.  This  word 
was  sent  by  runners  from  the  reser- 
vation trlbeii.  The  Invitation  wnt 
tl.cllned  by  both  tribee.  They  sent 
hack  word  thot  they  would  stay 
nnd  defend  their  terrltorieii.  While 
they  were  connldered  by  the  whites 
ns  criminals,  they  maintained  that 
th**v  were  fltrhtlnc  for  their  homeii 
and  their  inherited  himting   grounds. 

The  miners  called  upon  the  gov- 
«rnmpnt  for  assistance  and  asked 
permission  to  organize  a  military 
company  to  suppress  the  Indians. 
Tot.  K^^eTv  .Tnhnffon.  the  governor's 
nid.  was  sont  t«>  b»Mp  organl^.o  and 
prepare  the  company.  A  trapper 
l>y  the  nr»me  of  Savage,  who  had 
just  rercntly  had  his  trading  post 
dpsrtoyed  by  the  Indians,  was 
chosen  major.  Major  Savage  had 
five  squaw  wives  until  the  post 
vaa  destroyed  and  the  squaws 
carried  away.  Each  squaw  had 
•been  chosen  from  a  separate  tribe, 
that  Savage  might  enjoy  the 
friendship  of  the  several  tribes. 


None  Had  Seen  Valley 


Hostility  Excused 


When  the  company  had  been  as 
thoroughly  drilled  as  time  and  con- 
ditions would  permit  and  was  about 
to  start  for  the  higher  mountains, 
Colonel  Johnson  addressed  the  men, 
in   part,  as   follows: 

"While  I  do  not  hesitate  to  de- 
nounce the  Indians  for  the  murders 
and  robberies  committed  by  them, 
\ve  should  not  forget  that  there  may 
perhaps  be  circumstances  which,  If 
taken  Into  consideration,  might  to 
.some  extent  excuse  their  hostility 
to  the  whites.  They  probably  feel 
that  ther  themselves  are  the  ag- 
grieved  partj',   looking    upon    us   as 


When  the  company  set  out,  none 
knew  where  they  were  going,  ex- 
cept to  the  higher  mountains.  No 
white  man  had  seen  the  beautiful 
valley  where  the  Yosemltes  lived. 
Colonel  Johnson  did  not  accompany 
the  troop.  Major  Savage  took 
charge,  but  soon  after  they  reached 
the  high  motfntaln,  a  messenger 
overtook  them  with  orders  for 
Major  Savage  to  return  with  the 
messenger  to  Fresno,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  with  the  Indians 
from  other  sections  of  the  State 
who  had  either  been  captured  or 
had  gone  there  voluntarily  for  a 
peace  conference.  The  company 
was  left  In  charge  of  Captain 
Bolirg. 

When  Major  Savage  arrived  at 
the  Fresno  reservation  he  sent 
"Mission  Indians"  who  had  visited 
Tenaya's  people,  to  help  Captain 
Boling.  These  Indians  guided  the 
white  troops  to  the  beautiful  valley, 
home  of  the  Yosemltes.  Dr.  Bunnell, 
the  company  surgeon,  named  the 
valley  Yosemlte,  In  honor  of  the  In- 
dians. 

Shortly  after  the  company  en- 
tered the  Yosemite  valley,  three  of 
Tenaya's  scouts  were  captured.  Two 
of  them  later  escaped.  The  third 
proved  to  be  Chief  Tenaya's  young- 
est son.  Captain  Boling  had  sent 
out  white  scouts  up  the  valley,  and 
two  of  them,  discovering  some 
baskets  of  acorns  near  a  trail, 
thought  the^r  had  frightened  the  In- 
dians from  their  task  of  gathering 
acorns,  hey  followed  the  trail  up 
a  narrow  pass,  aivl  li;i(l  .Mt.irUd  to 
follow  it  up  a  ledge,  when  the  In- 
dians, waiting  at  the  top  of  the 
ledge,  rolled  boulders  down  upon  the 
two,  injuring  one.  The  other  scoyt, 
seeing  an  Indian  peering  down  over 
the  ledge,  raised  his  rifle  and  killed 
tho  Indian.  He  then  picked  up  his 
companion  and  carried  him  back  to 
camp.  One  of  the  injured  scout's 
friends  swore  to  avenge  his  friend's 
injuries,  and  murdered  the  unarmed 
prisoner,  son  of  Tenaya.  While 
th^e  things  were  taking  place,  the 
"Mission  Indians"  had  trapped  and 
captured  Tenaya,  and  took  him  to 
camp.  When  "Tenaya  arrived,  a 
prisoner  in  camp,  he  saw  his  mur- 
dered son  lying  where  he  had  fallen 
when  shot  by  the  white  trooper  a 
few  minutes  before.  (The  murderer 
was  never  punished  lor  his  crime.) 


Refuge  With  Moros 


After  Tenaya  was  captured,  some 
of  his  people  took  refuge  with  the 
Monos  ard  other  tribes.  The  others 
stayed  n*»ar  the  valley  In  hopes  of 
aiding  their  chief  to  escape.     Cap- 


tain Boling  spent  several  days  try- 
ing to  persuade  Tenaya  to  lead  him 
to  the  camp  of  his  people,  but  the 
old  chief  refused.  Finally,  the  "Mis- 
sion Indians"  announced  that  they 
had  located  the  trails  of  the  scouts 
who  had  been  watching  the  whites. 
They  took  the  trails,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Captain  Boling's  men, 
with  Chief  Tenaya  tied  and  led  like 
an  animal.  They  surprised,  sur- 
rounded and  captured  the  camp  of 
Indians  on  the  shores  of  a  beautiful 
lake  about  ten  miles  above  the 
valley.  In  honor  of  the  chief.  Dr. 
Bunnell  named  this  lake  "Lake 
Tenaya." 

Chief  Tenaya  was  released  from 
the  end  of  the  rope,  but  was  fur- 
ther mortified  by  being  refused  per- 
mission to  talk  to  the  men  of  his 
tribe,  and  ordered  to  stay  with  the 
women  and  children.  The  Indians 
were  ordered  to  prepare  to  march 
for  the  reservation.  Tenaya  was 
informed  that  he  would  never  again 
see  his  beautiful  valley.  He  was  so 
depressed  that  finally  Captain  Bol- 
ing, taking  pity  on  him,  allowed  him 
to  march  at  the  head  of  the  column 
with  the  officers,  under  strict  guard. 
One  of  the  guards  was  one  of  the 
much -despised  "Mission  Indians," 
who  had  betrayed  and  helped  to 
capture  him. 

After  a  short  stay  at  the  reserva- 
tion, Tenaya,  with  his  family,  was 
allowed  to  return  to  his  home.  A 
number  of  his  people  soon  after- 
wards followed  him.  Another  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Yosemltes 
to  keep  the  whites  from  entering 
the  valley,  more  bloodshed,  and 
again  the  troops  were  sent  to  cap- 
ture enaya  and  his  people.  Five 
Indians  were  captured  and  shot. 
The  rest  escaped  to  the  higher 
mountains  and  lived  for  some  time 
with  the  Monos  and  Plutes  and 
again,  later,  returned  to  their  old 
home.  The  Monos  had  raided  a 
white  man's  ranch  and  had  stolen 
a  band  of  horses  and  mules.  Th« 
Yosemltes  feared  to  do  likewise,  so 
a  few  of  their  young  warriors  drove 


f  YOSEMITE  FAMILY  and  dis- 
play of  Indian  baiketi,  at  en- 
trance to  bark  teepee.  The  Yo- 
scmites no  longer  live  in  teepees, 
using,  instead  canvas  tents.  Since 
the  white  men  control  the  valley 
and  surrounding  country,  once 
owned  by  the  Yosemites,  the  In- 
dians are  not  free  to  strip  the 
bark  from  the  trees,  as  they  once 
did.  This  may  account  for  their 
having  adopted  the  white  men's 
tents. 


*W^»*ftftiiij%»nawWWW^rtO06aiaJlh  \»f>*>0f<0V  I 


YOSEMITES  in  war  dance.  Posed  out  in  the  open.  The  regular  dances  are  not  held  in  the 
open,  as  this  picture  would  suggest,  but  in  a  small  bowl  shaped  depression,  on  a  rocky  ridge, 
almost  inaccessable  to  the  public. 


The  present  Indian  village  is  near 
the  site  of  the  former  Awani.  How 
long  the  Indians  have  occupied  the 
present  location,  instead  of  their 
former  Awani,  I  do  not  know. 
Neither  do  I 'know  how  they  hap- 
pened to  move,  or  to  be  moved,  to 
that  spot.  It  is  the  least  desirable 
place  imaginable,  and  if  they  moved 
there  of  their  own  accord,  it  must 
have  been  for  some  reason  of  which 
they  do  not  care  to  speak.  I  heard 
three  versions,  none  of  which 
sounded  true  to  me. 


No  Claim  on  Valley 


I  interviewed  several  of  the  To- 
semites, among  them  Mary  Wilson, 
Joe  Rube,  Bill  Todd  and  others. 
None  expressed  any  resentment,  but 
all  hoped  that  they  would  soon  be 
assigned  a  better  location.  They 
have  great  faith  in  Uncle  S«^m,  and 
all  are  sure  that  when  the  Indiana 
decide  unanimously  on  the  location 
most  suitable,  the  government  will 
assign  them  that  location.  They 
realize  that  they  have  no  claim 
upon  the  valley  or  any  part  there- 
of, outside  of  tradition,  although  the 
former  Chief  Tenaya  did  not  sell  his 
rights  nor  tho  rights  of  his  people 
to    the    whites.      Without     having 


of  the  young  men  secured  some 
fire-water  and  ^Ithoug'h  he  did  not 
get  noisy,  and  disturbed  no  one,  he 
was  reported  and  banished  "for  a 
time"  from,  the  valley  by  the  au- 
thorities. That  so  upset  the  others 
that  the  council  was  postponed,  and 
probably  will  not  be  revived  again 
until  some  outsider  urges  it. 


Rumors  and  Rumors 


_      ,.       _ ,  made    inquiries,     I     presume     that 

off   a   part   of    the   stolen   animals  1  there  Is  a  record  of  the  govcrnmenti  t^ut  must  park  thehm  a  short  dls 

tance  awaci.     They  could   probably 


route,  finally  got  tho  unlmals  into 
the  valley.  They  then  proceeded  to 
hold  a  great  feast.  While  they 
were  In  the  midst  of  the  feast,  the 
Monos  surprised  them  and  slaugh- 
tered all  but  a  few  who  managed 
to  flee  down  the  river.  Tenaya  was 
killed,  his  skull  crushed  by  a 
iHHiMrr  at   the   hands   of  a  Mono 

brave. 


I 


from    the    Monos'    camp    of    Mono! having  purchased  from  the  Indians 


I 


Rumors  that  a  church  is  to  be 
built  on  the  former  site  of  Awani 
probably  has  something  to  do  with 
changing  the  minds  of  those  who 
had  wished  to  return  to  that  spot. 
Also  rumors  that  a  store  is  to  be 
built  on  their  present  location  has 
made  some  of  them  uneasy.  That 
rumor  is  probably  false,  as  there 
are  so  many  more  accessible  spots 
to  be  had.  But  the  Indians  realize 
jthat  they  are  there  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  whites,  and  should  their  vil- 
lage site  be  wanted  by  the  whites, 
they  must  go,  whether  other  pro- 
visions have  been  made  for  them 
or  not.  After  each  rumor  was  re- 
peated to  me,  still  I  was  assured 
that  Uncle  Sam  would  see  that  they 
were  taken  care  of. 

Two  or  three  of  the  Indians  own 
small  automobiles.  They  cannot 
drive   their   autos    to   their   homos. 


L^ike   and   by  a  long,   round -about  1  their  rights  and  claims  to  tho  Yo 


Now  Forty  Remain 


Today  there  are  about  forty  In- 
diana claiming  to  be  Tenaya's  des- 
cendants. Johnnie  and  Chris  Brown 
are  grandson  and  great  grandson 
of  Tenaya.  Chris  Is  called  chief. 
However,  as  such,  his  duties  are 
light.  There  are  no  wars — no  hunt- 
ing grounds — no  vast  territory — no 
tepees.  There  is  no  need  to  guard 
against  invasion,  for  they  have 
nothing  to  guard.  They  occupy,  but 
do  not  own,  a  low,  rocky  ridge  cov- 
ered with  scrub  oaks  ^nd  brush, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  cedars.  Instead 
of  teepees,  they  live  in  ragged  can- 
vas tents — pitched  among  the 
boulders  and  brush.  The  place  is 
called  the  "Indian  Village,"  as  Is 
proven  by  a  crude  sign  painted 
with  a  lead  pencil  on  a  box  end  and 
fastened  to  a  tree  facing  th^  main 
'Irive  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge.  It 
i.«  the  onl3'  spot  of  interest  W  the 
valley  no  reached  by  a  well  de- 
lined    trail. 


valley 
"Lleuten 
through 
had  h^<t 
niont,  UM 
men   now 
right    th 


Semite. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Bunnell  says.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  statements  of  the  fvle 
Yosemltes,  who  wero  shot  by  tho 
United  States  troops,  that  the 
whites  had  no  right  to  enter  the 
thout  their  permission: 
Moore  told  them. 
Interpreter,  that  they 
lands  to  the  govern- 
bclmiK^'Ml  tf<  Ihe  whivt 
hat  the  Indians  had  no 
e.  They  had  signed  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  wliites, 
and  had  agreed  to  live  on  the  reser- 
vations frovided  for  them.  To  this 
they  replied  that  Ten-ie-j'a  had 
never  consented  to  the  sale  of  their 
valley  and  had  nver  received  pay 
for  it." 

Many  of  the  Indians  now  living  in 
the  valley  had  hoped  to  be  moved 
back  to  their  old  homesite.  Awani, 
but  seem  to  have  later  abandoned 
that  hope.  They  offer  many  rea- 
sons now  for  not  desiring  to  return 
to  that  location.  Tlieir  principal 
reason  for  not  having  arrived  at  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  most  desirable 
place  is  that  several  of  the  older 
Indians  have  become  discouraged 
and  sullen  and  do  not  wish  to  be 
disturbed.  Those,  on  .'Mvice  -  •'  •'  ' 
others,  I  did  not  Interview,  I  sug- 
gested a  general  council,  thai  .in 
agreement  miglit  be  roaeiiod  satis- 
factory to  all,  and  it  was  planned 
to  hold  such  a  council.  However, 
the  Indians  are  easily  excited.    Ono 


build  a  road,  with  little  effort  but 
they  havo  not  Inherited  an  ambi- 
tion along  thn  lines  of  labor.  They 
do  work,  for  they  have  no  other 
means  of  earning  their  living.  Thoy 
work  at  road  building,  wood  cut- 
ting and  txH  government  packers, 
etc. 

Few  of  the  ancient  Indian  cus- 
oms  remain.  Among  those  still  ob- 
served are — cooking  the  village 
mon^«i  over  the  village  campflres, — 
and  during  the  tourist  scapon. 
nightly  war  dancc.q  and  the  siniJiini; 
of  old  Indian  songs.  The  admission 
to  the  war  dances  and  singing  is 
advertised  at  twenty  five  cents. 
The  twenty  five  cents  is  collected 
by  passing  a  basket  after  the  spec- 
tators have  assembled  trusting  to 
everybody's  honesty,  to  pay  the 
right   amount,   if  anything. 

The  proceeds  from  this  entertain- 
ment is  used  to  help  buy  the  nec- 
cessities  of  life  for  the  village. 


songs,  hesitate  to  wander  around 
among  the  boulders  and  brush 
after  dark. 

The  Indians, hang  coil-oil  lanterns 
from  the  trees  to  light  the  way  to 
and  from  the  dances,  but  coal-oil 
lanterns  are  very  ineffective  to  us 
who  know  only  electricity  for  light- 
ing. 

Among  those  who  take  part  in 
the  wardances,  one  is  an  Indian 
girl,  about  17  or  18  years  old.  She 
is  a  granddaughter  of  Mary  Wil- 
son. Mary  Wilson  has  20  grand- 
children, not  all  in  the  Y''osemite. 
Bill  Todd  who  takes  part  also,  de- 
votes his  spare  time  teaching  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  village  the  old 
war  dances,  that  they  may  not  die 
out  as  have  many  of  the  old  In- 
dian customs.  Only  five  or  six  take 
part  in  the  dances,  there  being  no 
room  for  more  dancers.  Three  or 
four  others  furnish  tho  "Indian 
music."  The  beautiful  Yosemite 
Valley  that  was  their  home,  is  now 
our  i>layground.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  could  spare  a  po»tion — a 
very  small  portion,  but  a  better 
portion  for  the  comfort  of  those 
whose  ancestors  were  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  have  been  the  weaker 
people. 


Dance  Around  Fire 


The  war  dance  takes  place  around 
a  very  small  sampfire,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  small  bowl  shaped  de- 
pression In  the  same  rocky  ridge 
that  the  village  occupies.  Probably 
one  hundred  and  fifty  spectators 
can  uncomfortably  view  the  dances, 
standing  or  sitting  on  the  sides  and 
rim  of  the  bowl.  It  is  not  easy  to 
get  to  the  dance  bowl,  as  there  are 
no  trails,  and  many  who  wluld  like 
to  witness  the  dances  and  hear  the 
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How  a  Beautiful  Cherokee  GirVs  Plan  for  a 
''League  of  Nations"  Redskin  Village 
Has  Come  True — Backed  by  the 

Indians  Themselves. 
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An  Apache  Fire  Dancer  Interpreting  One  of  the 
Ceremonial  Dances  of  His  Tribe.    At  the  Left  Is 
a     Reproduction     of     the     Architect's 
Drawing   for   the   New   Colony   Where 
These  Ceremonies  Will  Be  ReviTed,  At 
the    Edges   Will   Be  Seen   the   Pueblos 
and   Mound    Homes  of   Certain 
Tribes,  While  the  Open  Spaces 
Will  Be  Used  for  Those  Tribes 
Dwelling  in  Tepees.  The  Theatre, 
at  the   Front,  Will   be   Used 
for  the  Presentation  of 
Indian  Folk  Plays 
and  Music 
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Above:     Tsianina,   the   Toang 
Indian  Woman  Who  Conceited 
the  Plan  of  Founding  a  Walled 
Village  Where  Represent atives  from  Every  Tribe 
in  the  United  States  Can  Dwell  and  Recreate 
Their  Ancient  Customs  and  Art  Forms. 

A  walled  Indian  village,  with  representatives 
from  the  forty  odd  tribes  in  the  United 
States,  living  together  peaceably  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  culture — ^that  is  the  astonish- 
ing  plan   soon   to  be  realized   at   Culver  City, 

California. 

It  is  a  last  stand,  planned  by  the  Indians 
themselves,  to  save  their  customs,  rituals,  art 
and  government  forms  from  becoming  hopelessly 
lost  in  the  encroachments  of  white  civilization  in 
Ajnerica, 

The  most  unusual  phase  of  this  comprehen- 
sive plan  relates  to  its  founder — a  beautiful 
young  woman,  Tsianina,  of  the  Cherokee  tribe. 
This  energetic  girl,  after  studying  the  history  of 
her  race,  deliberately  set  herself  to  the  gigantic 
task  of  bringing  together  in  one  spot  men,  women 
and  children  from  all  the  tribes  in  the  United 
States,  who  will  rebuild  their  ancient  cultures 
now  threatened  with  oblivion. 

The  story  of  how  she  carried  her  plan  to 
success  is  an  amazing  romance  of  achievement 
against  tremendous  odds. 

The  purpose  of  the  plan  is  entirely  non-com- 
mercial. White  men  are  to  be  excluded  from  the 
California  Indian  village  except  on  special  oc- 
casions. The  money  to  bring  the  plan  into  being 
has  been  raised  by  the  Indians  themselves.  Many 
of  these  Indians,  especially  the  ones  from  tJhe 
Osage  tribe  in  Oklahoma,  owners  of  oil  lands, 

are  wealthy.  ^  -.     ..  t     *i.  * 

Tlie  rich  Indians  have  offered  to  help  their 
brethren  of  other  tribes  who  are  poor  to  pre- 
serve their  customs.  The  result  will  be  that  some 
tribes  from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United 
States,  whose  tribal  culture  is  lost  In  part,  will 
be  able  to  reconstruct  their  ancient  and  pic- 
turesque legends  and  reclaim  Uieir  lost  rituals 
and  art  formn. 

Within  the  next  year  the  great  trek  toward 
the  Indian  l.taguu  of  Nations  village  will  begin. 
Wrinkled  old  men  of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  proud 
Navahoes  from  the  denert,  Black  feet  from  the 
north,  and  tho  highly  advanctui  Pueblo  dwcllern 
Ironi  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  tribes  will  march 
toward  Ui«  new  haven,  carrying  Uie  rich  lore  0/ 

the  aget.  . 

SquawM  will  carry  their  bablfs,  lome  younc 
hravci  will  ride  their  pinto  ponies,  others  will 
roino  by  train.  Thry  will  arrive  In  glittering 
Httirc,  wearing  the  ancient  feathered  head-dresses 
of  their  various  tribes,  wrapped  in  gaily  colored 
blankets. 

In  the  village  they  will  build  their  own  kind 
of  homes — tepees  or  adobe  dwellings.  Their 
children  will  be  taught  the  beautiful  ceremonial 
dances  which  distinguish  so  many  of  the  tribes, 
the  wisdom  of  the  medicine  men  will  be  set  down 
in  books,  and  the  ancient  customs  of  government 
will  be  revived  and  explained. 

On  this  page  you  will  aee  a  drawing  of  the 
Wllage  as  it  will  look  when  completed.  A  large 
theatre  where  Indian  folk-plays  can  be  given  will 
have  an  Important  place  in  the  undertaking. 

Tsianina,  the  chief  founder  of  the  plan.  Is  a 
recognized  authority  on  Indian  culture.  She  was 
the  only  woman  invited  by  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Hubert   Work   to  serve  on  an  advisory 
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A  Group  of 
Pueblo  Indian  Warriors 
from  a  New  Mexico  Tribe 
Enacting  m  Plctareeqae  Ceremonial  Dance  ef 
the  Sort   That  Will   Be   Reviyed   in 
the  Cnlver  City  Colony. 
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MIm   I'OIs   Bramlette,  an   Indian   Girl   Who   Recently 

I'srtlclpited  In  a  Native  Folk  Pliy  PrettnUd  by 

Members  of  Her  Rice  at  Palm  Springa,  CaU 

on  the  Edge  of  the  Mohave  Deai 


council  on  Indian  affaln.    9he  explain!  her  mii- 
sion  partly  by  saying: 

•'Before  my  mother  died  she  gave  me  this 
passing  thought:  'Take  what  is  best  of  the  white 
man's  civilization,  but  retain  wliat  is  best  of 
Indian  culture.*" 

With  this  high  purpose  In  mind  Tsianina  set 
herself  resolutely  to  the  task  of  reclaiming  the 
lost  cultures  of  her  race.  She  is  gifted  as  a 
singer,  and  her  musical  work  brought  her  into 
contact  with  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman,  fore- 
most adapter  and  composer  of  Indian  music. 

Mr.  Cadman  proved  a  valuable  collaborator 
and  wrote  the  Inclian  opera  "Shanewis,"  which  is 
founded  upon  Tsianina's  life.  It  was  presented 
at  Hollywood,  Cal.,  before  47,000  persons, 
the  largest  audience  ever  to  hear  an  opera. 

Then  Tsianina  visualized  the  plan  which  she 
has  made  her  ultimate  goal,  and  which  is  about 


Ma*MMI 


to  be  realized.  She  taw 
the  great  Indian  vlllagei 
where  memibers  of  all 
tribes     mlffht     dwell     to- 

f ether,  and  where  they  might  develop  artistically, 
his  result  she  set  about  to  achieve — visiting 
the  chiefs  of  the  different  tribes,  enlisting  the 
support  of  cultured  Indians,  and  not  forgetting 
to  capture  the  sympathies  of  the.white  race  by  a 
proper  presentation  of  the  Indian's  problems. 

Tsianina  herself  epitomizes  the  forthrightness 
and  simplicity  of  the  Indian  before  the  advent 
of  the  white  man.  She  affects  the  Indian  mode, 
and  the  beaded  costume  which  she  wears  at  all 
times,  and  which  serves  to  emphasize  her  poign- 
ant and  sad  charm,  attracting  attention  in  the 
crowded  world  mart.  Yet  it  is  not  eccentricity 
but  rather  pride  of  race  which  is  responsible 
for  her  romantic  dress  in  the  midst  of  an  ultra- 
modern civilization.    Tsianina  scorns  the  Indian 


,dh»,  e.OOO  m  Arlsona,  "new  u*xloo,  «nd'0kl«2xow. 
o,  I»400  la  WyoBlng  &nd  Oklahoa*. 

Atilnlbelnt  1,200  in  Uontan*. 

Blftokfcst  (Pitfgta)  2^300  in  Uontaa*. 

Oayuflft*  !••■  than  100  and  soattercd. 

Chaytan*,  2,000  in  Montana  and  Oklahooia. 

Obarokaa,  30,000  in  Oklahoa  ftnd  North  Carolina. 

Ohiokaaav,  4,000  la  Oklahoma. 

jOhcotaw,  15,000  in  Oklahoma  and  UittlMippl. 

Cooanoha,  1,100  in  Oklahoma. 

Ohlppawa,  20,000  In  Uiohigivn,  Uinnoaota  and  Wiaconaln. 

Oraak,  7,000  la  Oklahoaa. 

Orow,  1,700  la  Uofitana. 

Hopl,  3,200  in  Arisona«  • 

fans**  aSO  in  Kanaaa. 
Ol^tO^r  1,300  in  Oklahona. 

Vaaoainaa,  1.400  iti  Wlaoonain* 
.^Ulaaion,   3,500  In  California, 
»^Uoh««k,  «uout  390  in  l^aw  York. 

Uebavt,  1.000  in  California  xna  Arliona. 

Navttjo»  30,00p  in  Arlaona  and  {•'aw  Uaxiee* 

naipatoat*  1,100  in  Idaho* 

OiMihs,  1.130  in  Nahraaka. 

Oatidai  2*100  in  Viaoenain  And  Kaw  Yorr. 

Onendsya,  37ft  in  Haw  York. 

Oaagt*  8,200  in  Okla&oira. 

Ottawa,  1,700  in  Mlohiican. 

Faiuta*  4,000  in  Uavada  and  Calif ornia. 

Fapaico,  4.000  in  Oration* 

P»waa,  700  in  Aruona. 

Pl'.H,  ft, 000  in  Arizona. 

Potanatemi.  ^,400  in  Kanaaa  and  fiioenain* 

Fuable,  6.600  ill  naw  itaxioo. 

fihawnaa,  i(<>00  in  0>(Itihoma. 

Shoahoni.  3.800  in  Wyeninc  and  T^Uho. 

Sioux,  36,060  in  iiorth  and  South  Uoketa* 

laainela.  1,500  in  Oklahoma  and   Florida, 

Sanaoa,  2,200  in  ii*rt  York  and  Oiciahoaa. 

Tuaaarera.  atiout  400  in  Haw  Ydrk* 

Ut9,  2,200  in  Utah. 

Winnahago,  1,800  in  Habraaka  and  fiaconain. 

Yakioa,  1,200  in  laahinpton. 

Zuni,  1,600  in  Haw  Masioo* 


Although    Advancing    Civilization    una    Ciiitorced 

Confinement  Have  Done  Much  to  Thin  the  Hanks 

uf  the  Indians,  There  Still  Arc  s  Goodly  Number 

in    the    United    States.      The    Abo\e    Map    Shuw9 

Their     Number     and     the    Chief     Points    of 

Distribution.       In     the     New     California 

Colony    Representatives    Will    Be 

Brought    from    Each   of 

These  Tribes. 


who  is  ashamed  of  his  nativity 

Thus  the  establishment  of  the  new  colony 
savors  of  the  romance  of  a  dream  come  true. 
And  one  of  the  first  purposes  of  the  colony  wil) 
be  to  correct  erroneous  impressions  about  the 
Indian  that  have  taken  root  in  the  white  con 
sciousness.  These  impressions  have  caused  in- 
telligent Indians  much  discomfort 

First,  Indian  leaders  hope  to  show,  through 
this  working  model  of  their  civilization,  that  me 
Indian  is  not,  and  never  was,  a  barbarian,  a^ 
many  have  been  led  to  think.  Through  Indian 
ceremonies,  and  proper  explanation  and  develop- 
ment of  them,  enthusiasts  of  the  colony  hope  tc 
show  the  symbolic  side  of  Indian  culture,  as  well 
as  the  necessity  for  many  of  the  strange  Tndiao 
rites. 

One  of  these  is  the  practice  of  self-punish 
ment.  Indian  leaders  point  out  that  ceremonies 
involving  self -punishment  were  a  natural  develop- 
ment among  a  race  called  upon  to  withstand  the 
rigors  of  life  afield,  and  that  the  fundamental 
object  of  these  ceremonies  was  to  train  the  In- 
dian to  withstand  the  hardships  which  he  en- 
countered in  every-day  life.  It  is  a  source  of 
regiet  to  Indian  leaders  that  these  ceremonies 
have  been  locked  upon  as  evidences  of  a  savage 
race. 

The  development  of  Indian  music  will  be  an- 
other important  phase  of  the  colony,  and  as  a 
chief  adjunct  to  this  purpose  the  theatre 
is  planned.  Here  Indian  music  will  be 
presented  in  fitting  fashion.  It  is  the 
contention  of  the  Indians  that  their 
music,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  which 
flourished  before  the  white  man  took 
from  them  their  heritage  of  the  soil.  Is 
not  sad,  but  mysterious  instead.  It  is 
said  to  resemble  the  ancient  Semitic  and 
later  Greek  forms,  with  progression  i^ 
minors  and   wholetone  values. 

The  religious  beliefs  of  the  Indian 
also  will  receive  attention  in  the  colony 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Indian 
religion  is  one  of  the  most  simple  b«* 
lief 8,  ineon>oraiin|t  a  wealth  of  iinagcn 
.tnd  fas<'inating  ritual  which  may  b» 
Cavorably  compared  with  the  religion* 
of  other  races. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  only  on« 
Indian  tribe  has  developed  an  alphabot 
The  other  tribes  have  handed  down  their 
iiistory  from  generation  to  generation 
in  colorful  legend,  and  those  kgondt 
tiAve,  of  necessity,  been  unusually  oxwct 
Welding  these  IcgptwlH  into  •  compnet 
and  durable  whole  will  be  another  un- 
lertnking  of  the  colony 

According  to  present  plans  t-ach  of 
the  tribes  surviving  in  this  country  will 
be  represented  in  the  California  villafft 
by  a  small  group.  Many  Indians,  inter 
ested  in  the  development  and  preserva 
tion  of  the  more  fundamental  Indian 
characteristics,  have  offered  to  repre- 
ouiii  their  respective  tribes.  Thebe  groups  will 
live  within  the  bounds  of  the  colony.  Here  they 
will  assert  their  individuality,  each  tribe  retain- 
ing its  distinctive  customs,  ceremonies  and  modes 
of  life. 

The  tribal  representatives  will  be  brought 
together  only  in  the  presentation  of  Indian  folk 
plays  founded  upon  the  deeply  bpiritual  cur- 
rents common  to  all  the  tribes.  The  colony 
will  be  governed  by  a  board  of  directors  com- 
posed of  the  Indians  themselves. 


Oarnoa  tS2t. 
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AINSIDES  OF  BEAUTY  FOR  CALIFORNIA  MOTORISTS 


Ycr-l-Kurt 


'ew  National  Parks  Highway  Opens  Paradise 
Accessible  Before  Only  to  Pack 


/T»RAVELING  the  base  of  great  towering  granite  walls,  skirting  the 
•*•  rushing  waters  of  Kings  river,  penetrating  heavy  timber  flats 
and  opening  up  to  motorists  an  outing  paradise  that  has  been  acces- 
Fible  only  to  pack  trains,  the  new  highway  leading  from  General  Grant 
National  park  off  the  slopes  of  the  high  Sierras  will  take  its  place 
nmong  the  world's  most  scenic  highways.  Work  was  begun  last  year 
by  the  state  and.  it  is  expected,  will  require  two  more  years  to  cover 
the  40  miles  of  unusually  heavy  construction. 

The  first  12  miles  of  the  new  Kings  River  highway  from  General 
Grant  National  park  to  Hume  has  been  in  for  some  time.  This  first 
section  follows  ridges  at  an  average  elevation  of  more  than  6500  feet 
'through  giant  sequoais,  pines,  tamaracks  and  white  oaks.  At  Hume. 
where  the  new  work  has  been  begun  to  carry  the  Kings  River  highway 
to  the  intersection  with  the  General  Grant  National  park  road  at 
Ccntcrville,  thus  completing  a  loop,  descent  is  made  into  the  gorge, 
Mi'hich  is  followed  most  of  the  remaining  distance. 

tifHEN  the  new  highway  is  completed  the  motorists  may  have  the 
^  choice  of  two  entrances  to  General  Grant  National  park  which 
is  63  miles  east  of  Fresno.  While  the  park  famed  for  its  big  trees 
has  been  accessible  practically  all  winter,  the  formal  opening  will  be 
May  15.  By  that  time,  according  to  the  motorlogue  party  in  a 
Marquette  sedan,  the  park  latteral  leading  out  of  Fresno  will  be  In 
splendid  condition  for  the  motor  rush. 

The  motorlogue  party  found  that  motorists  this  spring  are  being 
greeted  by  a  greater  wealth  of  wild  flowers  than  ever  before  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  and  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Sierra  foothills. 

The  late  rains  and  warm  weather  have  brought  forth  great  fields 


TITHHiE  the  white  man  put  his  clothes  on  tbe  Ijodten,  gave  blm 
W  houses  in  which  to  live  and  brought  his  diet  vp  to  a  more  sani- 
tary and  varied  standard,  the  elder  Indian  has  been  left  untouched 
and  unworried.  They  retain  the  trait  of  their  aneestors.  He  does  ^ 
not  mind  what  the  white  man  thinks  of  him.  He  bias  bis  own  ideas 
of  the  white  man  and  all  this  hustles  and  strife  wtijidi  maloes  up 
modem  life. 

Basket  weaving  was  the  work  of  the  sq[aaw  and  the  Toungsters 
of  the  tribes  do  not  look  with  any  interest  or  favor  on  leamins  t2iis 
art  as  their  ancestors  did.  In  fact,  basket  weaving 
a  compulsory  course  at  the  Tyle  Indian  reservation,  irtiicti  the  party 
also  visited  on  this  trip,  16  niil^S  east  of  Forterville.  ]ft  Is  the  hope 
to  preserve  this  dying  art  By  mstructinjit'tH^  fftHdren  as  a  part  of  the 
school  work.    Left  alone,  the  younger  generations  wouldn't  have  it. 

Ye-I-Kom,  an  Indian  teacher  who  is  adept  In  the  weavlnc  art 
and  who  has  produced  some  of  the  finest  speciznenB  of  baskets  In 
design,  coloring  and  workmanship,  is  Instructing  the  Indten  chfldren. 

^      ^      ^ 

BASKET  weaving  is  an  Indian  form  of  story- 
from  the  utility  of  the  basket,  which  have 
cooking,  the  designs  on  the  baskets  carry  out  I 
of  events. 

The  Squaw  valley  has  been  inhabited  by  Indians 
before  the  white  man  came.  It  derived  its  name  Itom  the  f!BCt  that 
when  the  Indians  went  on  hunting  trips  or  out  to  do  battle,  the 
squaws  and  children  were  grouped  together  in  the  TaDey.  a  tieautlful 
area  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  square  hidden  ftmnmig  Uie  foolhlllB 
and  thickly  studded  with  white  oaks. 

tThe  larger  part  of  the  remaining  Indians  in  the  Talley  are  of  ttie 
ho-Kai-Ml-Na  tribe  which  retain  certain  of  the  old 
Irrites.    For  instance,  one  of  the  few  remaining  '*iaHllcine^jMi&'*  stUl 
l**pracJclng"  is  here  in  Squaw  valley.    He  is  called  "Ogartr^Bob  and 


to 
and  cbronides 


Surrounded '  by  towering  granite  walls  echoing  to  rushing 
waters,  a  motorloque  party,  in  a  Marquette  sedan  from  the  Robert 
D.  Maxwell  company,  visited  the  new  highway  at  Grant  National 
park.  When  completed  this  new  road  which  begins  at  Hume,  will 
give  motorists  a  choice  of  two  entrances  to  the  national  playground, 
miiich  is  63  miles  from  Fresno,  and  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  the 
formal  opening  of  the  park  May  15.  Going  direct  to  Fresno  over 
the  Golden  State  highway,  the  party  found  fields  of  flowers  in 
purple  and  evening  primrose  and  halted  at  Squaw  valley  and 
watched  the  Indian J»ket  weavers  at  work. 


^p^yW^Wy^^ 


ir,;-,..',fc'i;'Vf'« 


lis  98  years  old,  the  Indians  say.    "Doctor"  Bob 


of  purple  Lupin,  evening  primrose,  paint  brush  and  star  flowers  while  |as  to  his  age  when  asked  by    Outdoor    Frai 
'the  poppy  areas  have  been  refreshed.    Approaching  the  Sierra  foot-    was  the  withered  medicine  man's 'closest  esti- 
h ills  east  of  Fresno  the  countryside  is  white  with  snowdrops.    Add  to 
this  the  orchard  blooms  of  the  ranches  and  the  red  buds  in  the  can- 
lyons  to  complete  one  of  the  most  entrancing  floral  pictures  that 
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^ew  National  Parks  Highway  opens  Paradise 
Accessible  Before  Only  to  Pack  Trains 

n^RAVEUNO  the  base  of  g«at  towering  granite  walls.  sWrttog  tbe  WHILE  the  white  man  put  his  clothes  on  the  Indian,  gave  hto 
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houses  in  which  to  live  and  brought  his  diet  up  to  a  more  sani- 
tary and  varied  standard,  the  elder  Indian  has  been  left  untouched 
MtH  unworried.  They  retain  the  trait  of  their  ancestors.  He  does 
not  mind  what  the  white  man  thinks  of  him-  He  has  his  own  ideas 
of  the  white  man  and  aU  this  hustles  and  strife  irtiich  makes  up 
modem  life. 

Basket  weaving  was  the  work  of  the  sqoaw  and  the  youngsters 
of  the  tribes  do  not  look  with  any  interest  or  favor  on  learning  this 
azt  as  their  ancestors  did.  In  fact,  badcei  weaving  has  been  made 
a  conipulsory  course  at  the  "^le  Indian  reservation,  which  the  party 
^im%  ^tetted  on  this  trip,  16  5ni<Br"fe>st  of  FoartefviDe.  It  is  the  hope 
to  iHif  Iff  w  this  dying  art  by  instnf<^lllli'llft^C9IIIdren  as  a  part  of  the 
school  work.    Left  alone,  the  younger  genrrations  wouldn't  have  tt. 

Ye-I-Kom,  an  Indian  teacher  who  is  adept  In  the  weaving  art 
1  t^nH  who  has  produced  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  baskets  in 


rushing  waters  of  Kings  river,  penetrating  heavy  timber  flats 
and  opening  up  to  motorists  an  outing  paradise  that  has  been  acces- 
sible only  to  pack  trains,  the  new  highway  leading  from  General  Grant 
National  park  off  the  slopes  of  the  high  Sierras  will  take  its  place, 
among  the  world's  most  scenic  highways.  Work  was  begun  last  year 
by  the  state  and.  it  is  expected.  wlU  require  two  more  years  to  covor 
the  40  miles  of  unusually  heavy  construction. 

The  first  12  miles  of  the  new  Kings  River  hi^way  from  General 
Grant  National  park  to  Hume  has  been  in  for  some  time.    This  flni 
section  follows  ridges  at  an  average  elevation  of  more  than  6500  feet 
'through  giant  sequoals,  pines,  tamaracks  and  white  oaks.    At 
where  the  new  work  has  been  begun  to  carry  the  Kings  River " 
to  the  intersection  with  the  General  Grant  National  park  road  at 
Centcrville.  thus  completing  a  loop,  descent  is  made  into  the 
which  is  followed  most  of  the  remaining  distance. 

TiTHEN  the  new  highway  is  completed  the  motorists  may  have  tlie  j 

W    choice  of  two  entrances  to  General  Grant  National  paik  which   oi  events.  „      ^      ^        ,  ^  ^.^.  ».    ,^  ^,  ..«     'i 

cnoice  oi J*^"  ciibian^^  f^^^  for  fix  faiff  trees  The  Squaw  vaDey  has  been  inhalrited  by  Indians  ever  shice  long 

is  63  miles  east  of  Fresno.    While  the  park  famed  for  its  W«a   ^^^^  thewhite  man  came.    It  deri^-ed  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
has  been  accessible  practically  all  winter,  the  formal  openmg  wm  ne  (  ^^^^  ^^  Indians  went  on  hunting  trips  or  out^  to  do  battle,  the 
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May  15.  By  that  time,  according  to  the  motorlogue  party  in  a 
iMarquette  sedan,  the  park  latteral  leading  out  of  Fresno  will  be  in 
Bplendid  condition  for  the  motor  rush. 

The  motorlogue  party  found  that  motorists  this  spring  are 


coloring  and  workmanship,  is  tostnicUng  the  Indian  children. 

♦      ^     ♦ 

BASKET  weaving  is  an  Indian  form  of  skofy-teDing.     For  aside 
from  the  utihty  of  the  basket,  which  have  wide  uses  even  to 
the  d^ggTis  on  the  baskets  carry  out  legends  and  chronicles 


Surrounded '  by  towering  granite  walls  echoing  to  rushing 
waters,  a  motorloque  party,  in  a  Marquette  sedan  from  the  Robert 
D.  Maxwell  company,  visited  the  new  highway  at  Grant  National 
park.  When  completed  this  new  road  which  begins  at  Hume,  will 
give  motorists  a  choice  of  two  entrances  to  the  national  playground, 
which  is  63  mUes  from  Fresno,  and  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  the 
formal  opening  of  the  park  May  15  Going  direct  to  Fresno  over 
the  Golden  State  highway,  the  party  found  fields  of  flowers  in 
purple  and  evening  primrose  and  halted  at  Squaw  valley  and 
watched  the  IndianjMBket  weavers  at  work. 


siiiiavs  and  children  were  grouped  together  in  the  valley,  a  beautiful 
area  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  square  hidden  among  the  foothlUs 
and  toickly  studded  with  white  oaks. 

The  larger  put  of  the  remaining  Indians  in  the  valley  are  of  ttie 

xiio  liiui/vwwew^.  **-*«..  *ww. -       -       _  ™^no-Kai-Ml-Na  tribe  which  retain  certain  of  the  old  custom^^'lAd 

I  greeted  by  a  greater  wealth  of  wild  flowers  than  ever  before  in  the  J^^|^jj--]p5j.-f5^jjce,  on^  ^  xhe  few  remaining  "medlctoc^,i«ro"  still 
San  Joacuin  valley  and  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Sierra  foothills.  I*tnesaciiir  is  here  in  Squaw  valley.    He  is  canedJ^QStt^"  Bob  and 

^'"  Sate  rlTand  warm  weather  have  bought  larto^^«*M:«"^«^-^^^^^ 

hills  east  of  Fresno  the  countryside  is  white  with  snowdiups.  Add  to 
this  the  orchard  blooms  of  the  ranches  and  the  red  «>«<»,5^  «^ 
tvons  to  complete  one  of  the  most  entrancmg  floral  pictures  that 

'Frankland  says  he  ever  saw. 

«♦"      ♦      "^ 

GOING  direct  to  Fresno  over  the  Golden  State  highway  (the  TBom 
romantic  name  for  the  inland  route)  the  motorloglsts  foraid  the 
'fields  of  flowers  at  the  height  of  their  beauty  just  alter  leavi^ 
Grapevine  and  dropping  down  into  the  San  Joaquto  ^^««y-  ^t 
,  Fresno,  Frankland  turned  the  Marquette  east  over  the  General  Grant 
iNatlonal  park  highway  to  visit  the  park.  But  the  partr  was  halted 
tt  Squaw  valley  by  the  largest  privately  owned  ydian 
lion  iri  the  world,  containing  more  than  500  specimens. 

This  is  the  display  of  Mrs.  A.  B.  Overholjwr  who  hj^  bema 
resident  of  Squaw  valley  more  than  20  years.  ^  It  is  to  this  Uttle  vaDey 
where  Indian  basket  weaving  has  preserved.  And  there  aie  only 
three  weavers  left,  one  estimated  to  ^be  nearly  100  y^  ^ 

Indian  basket  weaving  Is  one  of  the  threads  which  the  white 
^n  is  now  trying  to  follow  back  to  tribal  d*^;  J^^^f^^^L^S 
^nd  native  activities  of  the  California  Indian  ^^fT^^^^^^^J^^JS™ 
with  the  hordes  who  once  peopled  the  coast  in  their  toteicaUng  and 

unconcerned  way.  i.       _a        .  ..»i<v«  Ki«  KM«*itM> 

The  r-^jif^ni^a  Tnrii;,n    for  the  most  part,  was  maUke  ^JS  brotto 

lof  the  plains     He  did  not  have  tne;;msposition  o£<5«sire  of  j^uei^ 
ment  to  make  him  an  irritable  warHor.     The,  *?««  ^^^  2^ 
and  forth  and  at  times  were  agitated  to  combat,  but  as  a  whoie  tttgr 
^vere  easily  salsfled  lotus  eaters  and  conservative  in  mental  as 
as  phy^al  energy* 
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A  NEW  DAY  FOR  THE  INDIAN 


Wide  World  PhotOlt 


Chiefs  of  a  tribe  of  famous  Indians  form  the  picturesque  group  overlooking  a  scene  reminiscent  of  their  forefathers*  fight  agcunst  the  advance  of  the  ivhite  nia/u 


NOT  long  ago  a  descendant  of  our  original 
American  population  (who,  incidentally,  as  a 
nationally  Icnown  publicist,  has  a  hard-earned 
income  of  several  thousand  dollars  a  week) 
remarked  that  the  greatest  mistake  the  In- 
dians ever  made  was  in  permitting  the  Mayflower  to 
land! 

There  was  painful  truth  in  Will  Rogers'  witticism,  as 
there  is  truth  in  many  others  from  the  same  source. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  however,  certain  events 
have  occurred  which,  if  they  had  been  portrayed  for 
the  motion  picture  screen  by  some  of  my  California 
fellow  citizens,  probably  would  have  been  subtitled:. 
"Came  the  Dawn,  for  the  Indians." 

Between  the  dawning  of  a  new  era  for  nearly  a  third 
of  a  million  people,  most  of  whom  are  now  wards  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  day  when  they  will  be 
firmly  established  as  economically  independent,  free 
citizens,  perhaps  a  generation  will  lapse. 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  human  problems 
the  administration  in  Washington  has  4o  solve.  It  is  a 
problem  made  up  of  200  distinct  tribal  groups,  speaking 
more  than  50  languages  or  dialects  and  living  in  more 
than  two  score  States. 

Let  me  put  that  problem  in  human  terms,  rather 
than  statistics.  Here,  for  instance,  are  100  dark,  bright- 
eyed  Indian  boys  and  girls,  from  5  to  14  years  of  age,  on 
a  Western  reservation.  A  few  of  them  have  parents  who 
can  speak,  read  or  write  English;  most  of  them  have 
not.  Some  of  them  have  parents  who  are  economically 
independent— earning  a  hving  without  drawing  on  tribal 
funds  or  depending  on  Government  bounties  or  loans. 
Many  have  not.  Some  of  them  will  have  substantial  in- 
heritances of  land;  many  will  not.  All  of  these  children 
are  wards  of  the  Government  in  faraway  Washington, 
for  the  reservation  was  established  by  compact  with  the 
tribe  many  years  ago,  when  ancestors  then  living  were 
moved  in  a  body  from  another  part  of  the  country  that 
white  men  wanted  to  settle  and  put  under  the  plow. 

Now  the  job  of  the  Government  is  to  educate  those 
100  bright-eyed  children  of  a  race  that  seems  ''alien"  to 
the  governing  one— whioh  is  really  alien  Itself.  For 
many  years  past  the  Government  has  been  maintaining 


By  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur, 
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schools  and  educating  Indian  children,  and  adults,  too, 
in  a  fsishion,  but  still  there  are  scores  upon  scores  of 
thousands  of  Indians  who  cannot  speak,  read  or  write 
English  and  who  cannot  earn  their  own  living. 

Shall  we  send  these  Indian  children  to  a  Govern- 
ment boarding  school  just  for  their  own  race,  as  in  the 
past?  Or  shall  we  try  to  secure  entrance  for  them  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  surrounding  counties,  there  to 
mingle  with  another  race? 

\A/E  know  from  our  experience  of  decades  that  the 
^^  Indian  education  of  the  past  has  failed — not  that 
the  children  and  older  Indians  did  not  learn  what  was 
in  the  books,  but  that  this  kind  of  education  did  not  fit 
them  to  go  out  into  the  world  about  the  reservation  and 
become  self-supporting.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
Indians  have  been  educated — then  gone  back  to  a  primi- 
tive, tribal  existence,  because  they  were  still  strangers 
to  the  white  civilization  that  surrounded  the  reservation. 

Now  multiply  those  100  children  by  several  hundred 
and  you  will  still  not  have  the  full  measure  of  our  na- 
tional Indian  problem.  For,  in  addition,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  full  grown  adult  Indians  who,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, are  dependent  upon  the  Government  for  their  ex- 
istence. Many  of  them  are  willing  to  work,  but  do  not 
know  how  or  where;  others  feel  that  the  Government 
owes  them  a  living. 

What  are  we  to  do  with  these  thousands  of  people 
and  their  descendants?  Shall  the  Federal  Government 
at  Washington  continue,  generation  after  generation, 
to  maintain  a  guardianship  and  protectorate,  to  spend 
millions  from  the  Federal  Treasury  without  substantially 
benefiting  those  upon  whom  the  money  is  spent? 

These  are  the  problems,  or  some  of  them,  relating 
to  the  Indians,  that  we  have  had  to  face  In  the  two  years 
the  present  national  administration  has  occupied  office. 

Again  let  me  reduce  the  problem  to  actual  human 


dimensions.  Here,  for  example,  is  an  Indian  family  in 
Arizona,  in  the  most  dire  need.  They  are  merely  exist- 
ing in  a  wretched  hut,  with  no  windows,  with  a  dirt 
floor,  the  father  affllctfed  with  tuberculosis,  the  children 
with  trachoma  that  threatens  the  destruction  of  their, 
eyesight.  They  have  no  material  resources  worth  men-^ 
tioning.  The  Government  provides  hospital  care,  fur<^ 
nlshes  needed  food,  arranges  for  future  support  iint" 
tribal  conditions  improve. 

This  is  the  problem  of  the  Federal  Government  by, 
virtue  of  the  fact  of  an  old  Indian  treaty,  making  these 
people  wards  of  the  Government.  Yet  not  a  hundred 
miles  away.  In  a  populous  city,  is  a  family  of  white  peo- 
ple in  similar  circumstances — ^but  for  whose  economic 
welfare  the  Government  will  not  be  held  accountable. 
Certainly  the  plight  of  many  Indians  Is  nothing  less 
than  tragic;  yet,  just  as  certainly,  a  bad  condition  has 
been  exaggerated  and  made  to  seem  universal. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  many  Indians  who  may  be 
said  to  be  "suffering"  from  too  much  affluence!  While 
the  agents  of  the  Indian  Bureau  are  doing  all  that  is 
possible  to  assist  the  unfortunate  family  I  have  men- 
tioned, other  agents  are  attempting  to  dissuade  another 
group  of  Indians — father,  mother,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters — from  bujring  six  separate  and  distinct  new 
limousines  with  the  proceeds  of  an  oil  lease  that  may  or 
may  not  continue  to  yield  large  returns. 

Such  economic  contrasts  may  be  found  in  any  large 
city,  in  almost  any  countryside,  among  people  of  the 
white  race.  Disease,  poverty  and  misfortune  know  no 
barriers  of  race,  color,  nationality  or  creed.  Yet  we  are 
charged  with — and  feel — a  singular  and  compelling  na- 
tional responsibility  with  respect  to  the  troubles  of  de- 
scendants of  the  original  Americans,  for,  whether  wisely 
or  otherwise,  we  have  assumed  to  exercise  a  guardian- 
ship over  the  Indian  people. 

As  a  physician  I  have  been  called  upon,  in  early 
days  of  practice,  to  deal  with  troublesome  dislocations 
of  human  anatomy.  Now,  as  the  head  of  a  department 
of  the  Government,  it  is  my  duty  to  deal  with  a  vast 
human  dislocation— the  economic  dislocation  of  a  race. 

Such  economic  dislocations,  unfortunately,  are  not 
rare.    I  have  lately  seen  such  a  dislocation  in  the  vUife 


with  President  Hoover  to  the  Virgin  Inlands. 
There  a  change  from  the  use  of  coal  to  fuel 
oil  and  the  equipment  of  ships  with  radio, 
facilities  have  dislocated  the  island  population 
economically.  Shipts  no  longer  stop  regularly  at 
the  islands  for  coal,  provision*;  and  cable  mis- 
sages.  Result:  A  large  number  of  people  are 
without  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihooc. 

Siijilarly,  an  economic  dislocation  occurred 
after  the  Civil  War — millions  of  colored  men 
and  women  made  "free,"  but  given  no  property 
or  means  to  make  a  living^. 

So  it  has  been  uith  the  Indiana — an  economic 
dislocation  that  has  made  them  more  or  less 
dependent  on  the  Government.  When  th?  white 
men  came  the  Indian  possessed  America.  He 
was  free  to  roam,  to  hunt,  to  fit-h,  to  live  a 
nomadic  life.  H?  was  a  member  of  a  tribe,  with 
a  common  supplj'  of  food,  a  common  hunting 
ground.  What  belonged  to  one  belonged  to  all. 
Ihere  was  no  spirit  of  acquisitiveness;  no  ac- 
quirement of  much  property  by  an  individual 
for  his  own  use  and  benefit;  no  provision  lor  the 
future  of  th-?  individual. 

The  white  men  who  came  to  settle  the  coun- 
try and  continued  to  come  by  the  millions  were 
nothmg  like  this,  Ihey  wanted  property;  fixed 
rights,  fixed  boundaries;  tl^ir  own  pt^essions  of 
land,  timber,  water  righUs,  mines  and  oil  wells. 

The  result  was,  in  brief,  that  the  Indians  were 
crowded  into  corners — corners  called  "reserva- 
tions" — that  might  b?  hundreds  of  square  miles 
In  extent,  to  be  sure,  but  were  close  quarters 
nevertheless  for  a  people  that  had  had  the  run 
of  all  America.  Some  of  the  '*corn?rs*'  con- 
sisted of  desert  land;  some,  the  white  man  later 
discovered,  contained  things  he  needed  and 
wanted — f^treams  for  irrigaUcn.  lor  power  pur- 
poses; gold,  oil.  lead,  zinc  and  ric:h  soil  for 
wheat.  So  the  Indian  has  been  under  constant 
economic  pressure  from  without— and  from 
within,  too.  brtause  w?  tried  to  make  a  farm- 
huf  and  "lixed"  population  out  of  a  race  of 
wandorers'who  had  fdways  considered  the  grow- 
ing of  hay  and  grain  "squaw's  work." 

And  so  the  Indian  was  dislocated  economi- 
cally. For  years  those  who  wante;!  what  he 
posiJtased  -  and  uJUitlly  sucweUcd  iii  getting 
it  in  one  way  or  another — were  t.iviii  to  say- 
ing: "The  only  good  Indian  \m  a  dead  Indian." 
Ami  our  forefathers  too-4iften  practlci'd  what 
Uiey  preached. 

I'loni  that  extrtnie  arid  unjust  viv  w  we  have 
swung  to  another  extreme:  one  which  makes 
the  Becrttary  of  the  Interior  ol  the  United 
Btates  and  those  associated  With  him  virtually 
guardians  of  two  hundred  and  more  thousand 
Indians,  responsible  for  their  education,  eco- 
nomic  welfare   and   happlnfss.  v 

Today  I  may  b«*  called  upon  to  appoint  a 
principal  Indian  chief  of  an  Oklahoma  tribe; 
tomorrow  1  m»y  be  called  upon  to  act  us  arbiter 
of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two  hUNbands 
(pa«it  and  prercnt)  of  a  20-ycar-uld  Indian 
girl,  whone  funds  In  the  amount  oK  nt^arly 
MOO.OOO  are  in  the  custody  of  thr  lnteii(»r  Uc- 
partinent.  Day  in  and  day  out  the  omcials  of 
thf  Ueparimrnt'H  Indian  Bureiiu  muxt  d(*cldo 
Much  qurntlons  m  whether  John  Tall  Horse  In 
MlnncMttn  shall  Iriue  hlw  allottrd  farm  or  bo 
riNiulred  to  work  or  at  least  kef p  It  himself; 
whcthrr  Henry  Whitrtrre,  In  Oklahoma,  shall 
bo  permitted  to  dispose  of  imm^nscily  valuable 
rights  or  be  Jitept  undf r  close  guatdlitt»i)»ip 

'And  Congrwis.  year  after  y^ar,  for  decades 
has  passed  thousands  of  laws  relating  to  and 
governing  the  Indians  and  their  afTairs,  so  that 
A  few  dollars  were  appropriated  for  this  school, 
some  hundreds  for  a  road  improvement,  some 
thousands  for  another  purpose — and  a  general 
halter  kept  on  everything  relating  to  the  In- 
dians, for  their  protection,  but  to  their  hurt 
and  detriment  nevertheless.  It  is  humanly  Im- 
possible to  exactly  "budget"  a  great  family  of 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  people  widely 
scattered  under  varied  circumstances  of  loca- 
tion, weather  and  natural  abilities.  So  some 
Indians  had  too  much;  many  too  little — and 
very  few  of  th?m  had  any  real  chance  to  be- 
come independent,  -self-supporting,  self-suf- 
ficient citizens. 

"THEN,  too,  during  nearly  a  hundred  years  of 
national  administration  of  Indian  affairs 
there  were  more  than  30  commissioners  in 
charge.  Always  there  was  pressure  fjom  with- 
out to  dispossess  the  Indian  of  what  he  had 
that  was  of  value.  That  anything  at  all  re- 
mains of  the  Indian  speaks  well  for  the  hon- 
esty of  purpose  of  most  of  the  administrations 
•"**iat  held  office  during  the  last  century. 
"The  fact  is  that  property  still  held  by  the 
Indians  is  worth,  at  varying  valuations,  from 
$1, ©00,000.000  to  $2,000,000,000.  Some  of  the 
land  occupied  is  little  more  than  desert  waste. 
Other  land  is  wwth  many  thousands  of  dollars 
an  acre — ^because  of  minerals  beneath  the  sur- 
face. So  the  Indian  is  not  a  pauper;  thougli, 
lacking  the  knowledge  or  disposition  to  use  his 
property  or  abilities  to  be  self-sustaining,  he  is 
in  economic  distress  in  many  cases. 

Take  John  Blackfcot,  a  bright  Indian  boy, 
,  for  example.  He  was  educated  by  white  men's 
methods  at  a  Government  school  for  a  dozen 
years.  But  when  school  was  over  the  Govern- 
ment made  no  effort  to  find  a  job  for  John  in 
line  with  his  training  or  abihties.  He  had  no 
actual  contact  with  the  world  outside  the  In- 
dian school  and  reservation.  He  was  as  much 
a  stranger  here,  almost,  as  a  16-year-old  white 
American  boy  deposited  in  the  middle  of 
China  and  expected  to  make  a  hving  un- 
assisted. The  result  was  that  John,  hke  thou- 
sands of  others,  simply  returned  to  the  tribal 
reservation  and  became  a  "blanket"  or'  tepee 
Indian  again.  In  many  cases  tribal  procedui*e 
upon  their  return  required  the  burning  of  tlieir 
**stc«e  clothes"  and  the  purification  of  tiie 
.wearer  from  all  white  contamination. 

In  some  cases  the  Government  schools  and 
other  irustitutions  were  such  as  to  justify  In- 
diiui  wrath  and  dread.  Congress,  in  s(>ssion  at 
a  great  distance  and  engrossed  with  national 
pioblems  of  greater  importance,  failed  to  make 
tiufflclent  appropriations  In  some  instances. 
Result:  Some  Indian  children  had  to  subsist 
!  on  such  food  as  could  be  bought  for  11  centiJ 
a  day. 

New  eras  do  not  Just  happen;  they  are 
brought  about  b.v  plaiming  and  Uiought.  They 
do  not  tome  siid<k«nly:  they  do  no!  change 
rverythln^'  overnight.  841  with  the  change  In 
Indian  aftalrh.  When  Piesldcnt  Hi»over  came 
Into  otDit  two  yearN  :4go  he  very  promptly  said; 
"^Yir  fuiidaiiit  nt4tl  aim  of  Uit  i<ureau  of  lA* 


Chivj  Two'Cun-Whilv  Calf,  whosr  famous  profile  ran  he  found  on  any 

buffalo  nickel. 


dlan  Affairs  shall  be  to  make  of  the  Indian  a 
wlf-suMtalning.  wlf-nspecting  American  citlsecn 
just  as  rapidly  as  this  can  be  brought  about, 
and  In  order  to  bring  this  about  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  revise  our  educational  program  Into 
one  of  practical  and  vocational  cliaracter,  and 
to  mature  plans  for  the  absorption  of  the  In- 
dian Into  the  Industrial  and  agricultural  life  of 
the  Nation." 

We  have  been  working  ever  since  to  trans- 
mute that  DeclnralJon  of  Independence  fur  the 
JndifliiH  Into  actuality.  We  have  made  suh- 
•tantial  pi(»gress.  There  were  more  than  6,000 
employes  of  the  IndUn  Bureau  who  had  to  be 
Imbued  with  tho  new  spirit.  Some  were  un- 
fltt^'d  for  the  work  of  making  the  Indian  eco- 
n<»mlcally  Mlf-sufDclmt.  Thry  had  to  be 
4hiXltd  to  other  work  or  replaced. 

There  were  hundreds  of  reservations  and 
tribes  to  be  considered  and  dealt  with  In  dif-  i 
ferent  ways.  The  Indians  In  Dakota  w«ere  in 
different  clrcumst^incef!.  for  Instance,  from  the 
Navajoes.  The  latter  occupy  a  reservation  In 
contiguous  parts  of  Arlaona,  New  Mexico  and 
Utah  that  has  an  area  of  approximately  25,000 
square  miles — about  the  size  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia.  In  times  past  they  have  had  a 
million  head  of  sheep,  besides  horses,  cattle 
and  goats.  Yet  they  furnish  problems  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

Some  of  the  Indians  need  education  that  will 
fit  them  to  make  a  living  outside  the  reserva- 
tions. Others  need  education  that  will  enable 
them  to  make  use  of  the  resources  of  the  tribes 
in  the  way  of  land,  timber  and  water.  Many 
need  health  care,  for  there  are  two  great 
scourges  that  decimate  the  Indians:  Tubercu- 
losis and  trachoma. 

Is  there  any  use  in  attempting  improvement? 
Is  the  Indian  capable  of  advancement? 

The  answer  to  both  questions  is  an  em- 
phatic "Yes!" 

• 

HE  Indian  cannot  be  made  into  a  successful 

imitation  of  the  white  man.  But  his  own 
abilities  and  talents  can  be  successfully  de- 
veloped. 


T 


Consider  the  case  of  George  La  Vatta.  an 
tdaho  Indian  boy  who  grtw  up  on  tlie  Port 
Hall  Rescrvntlon.  After  leaving  the  Govern- 
ment boarding  school  he  lapsed  Into  Idleness 
for  aeveral  years.  Doing  nothing  finally  be- 
came tiresome,  so  he  applltd  for  work  at  the 
ITnlon  Parinc  Rsllroad  shops  In  PicaUllo, 
Iduho.  The  foreman  didji't  wttnt  to  hire  him 
Uraiise  he  believed  IndJauh  were  naturally 
laay  and  would  not  Wi>rk  But  finally  Qeorgo 
was  given  a  Job  ^Ith  a  mop,  okanlng  up  Uio 
nhop. 

When  George  had  proved  thut  he  would 
work  he  was  ulvrn  a  Job  m  mwehlne  helper. 
He  became  a  skilled  machinist  and  aerved  10 
years  In  the  ahop.  He  brought  oDier  Indian 
boya  Into  the  shop  —and  tliey  made  good.  Hli 
Mirresrt  attr^'tt»d  » ur  aHentloti  and  hr  ^as 
made  a  plAcrmcnt  ofHcer  in  tlie  Indian  service 
to  bring  together  Indians  and  the  Jobs  they 
could  perform.  He  is  finding  work  that  the 
Indians  can  do— and  they  are  doing  It. 

Dr.  Brl  Batea,  formerly  with  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, proved  in  a  practical  way  the  agricul- 
tural capacity  of  the  Indians  in  New  York 
State,  who,  by  the  way,  are  not  under  Fed- 
eral supervision.  Mohawk  Indians  developed 
fine  dairy  herds;  In  six  years  the  Tuscarora 
Indians  of  one  county,  starting  with  350  fruit 
trees,  developed  orchards  with  more  than  7,200 
trees.  Dr.  Bates  believes  in  making  the  Indian 
a  better  red  man  rather  than  an  imitation 
white  man.  We  have  borrowed  him  from  the 
university  to  assist  the  Government  in  working 
out  a  practical  educational  program  for  the 
Indians  everywhere. 

In  Minnesota  a  fisheries  association  composed 
exclusively  of  Indians — several-  hundred  of 
them,  many  of  whom  spcke  only  the  Indian 
tongue — marketed  in  a  single  year  a  million 
pounds  of  high-grade  fish  with  a  profit  to  them 
bf  $100,000. 

A  large  group  of  Indians  were  successfully 
trained  to  handle  the  machine  drills  In  the 
building  of  the  gigantic  Ccolidge  Dam. 

In  Pittsburgh  and  Detroit  boys  from  Indian 
training  schools  are  doing  technical  and  shop 


Platinum  Value  Increases 
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PLATINUH,  highly  prized  because  of  its  com- 
parative i^rity,  a  value  enhanced  by  its 
employment  in  Xigher-priced  jewelry,  has  be- 
come even  more  Ihmortant  to  industry  and  in 
many  of  Its  most  imi^rtant  uses  no  substitute 
can  be  used. 

This  precious  metal  is  one  of  a  group  closely 
allied  in  physical  properties  >K^ich  make  them 
unique  as  a  group  among  metais.  The  others 
in  the  group  include  osmium,  Iridit»q[i,  rhodium, 
palladium  and  ruthenium.  They  are  *11  gray- 
ish white,  lustrous,  highly  resistant  to  cOi:rosion 
and,  what  is  most  important,  highly  resistant  to 
heat,  melting  only  at  very  high  temperatures.  -. 

Platinum  is,  of  course,  the  most  widely  used 
of  the  group,  with  palladium  second  and 
Iridium  third.  The  latter,  however,  is  second  In 
Importance  because  of  Its  use  In  alloys  with 
platinum.  A  survey  of  the  platinum  situation 
rrcently  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  reveals 
that  90,000  troy  ounces  of  platinum  are  ust^d 
every  year  in  the  majuifactuie  of  jewelry  and 
the  amount  so  consumed  Is  increasing  each 
year.  / 

For  many  type.*  of  jewelry  an  alloy  of  plati- 
num containing  about  2&  pir  cent  ol  Iridium  Is 
Ixst  Hulted  bi'cause  of  Hk  extreme  hardness. 
This  hardneNs  permits  a  mon  extensive  engrav- 
ing of  the  jewelry.  Tills  saim  huidneHs.  how- 
ever, mnkeK  the  alloy  lesw  auitHhlt'  than  pure 
platinum,  which  In  more  ductile,  lor  Hetting^  of 
gi*m>>  which  may  have  to  be  reset  from  tiuie 
to  time. 

The  uee  of  plalhium  In  tiloctrk:^!  work  |m 


more  or  less  common,  the  metal  being  found 
exceptionally  efficient  for  contact  points  hi 
various  types  of  apparatus. 

Tlie  chemical  industry  finds  platinum  highly 
useful  as  a  catalyzing  agency,  one  of  those 
mysterious  substances  which  by  their  presence 
cause  a  chemical  action  without  actually  taking 
part  in  the  action  themselves.  For  an  example, 
nitrous  oxide  gas  and  oxygen,  when  passed  over 
heated  platinum  wires,  become  nitric  acid,  yet 
the  platinum  emerges  from  the  process  un- 
changed and  undiminished.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid  by  the  contact  process 
between  500.000  and  600,000  ounces  of  platinum 
are  now  in  use. 

Iridium,  because  of  Its  extreme  hardness.  Is  , 
used  as  a  tipping  material  for  fountain  pens 
and  4s   also  employed  in   the   manufacture  of 
particiliarly  sharp  surgical  Instruments. 

Prior  td^  )914  Russia  was  the  prhicipal  source 
of  platinum;  producing  up  to  300,000  ounces 
yearly.  Since  iliat  time,  however,  the  produc- 
tion has  changed,,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
MincM'  survey.  Colombia,  South  Africa  and 
Canada  are  rapidly  Increasing  their  output  and 
are  bidding  fair  to  fill  the  shortage  left  by  the 
colla|)se  of  the  Russian  production  to  the  26,000 
or  so  ounces  turned  out  yearly  at  the  present 
time. 

What  little  platinum  Is  produced  In  this 
country  comes  from  California.  Oregon  and 
AlaMka  and  thU  little  could  hardly  be  mined 
on  It  piofitnble  hf^Xh  if  it  were  not  obtained  as 
a  by-product  of  gold  mlnhin. 


work  of  the  highest  character  in  electrical  and 
automobile  manufacturing   plants. 

In  Colorado  the  Government  advanced  some 
Ute  Indians  money  for  a  start  in  she?p-rais- 
ing  The  Indians  made  a  profit  of  $10,000  the 
first  year,  with  an  estimated  profit  of  $25,000 
the  year  following. 

These  are  mere  random  examples  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  Indians  for  improvement  and  advance- 
ment.    They  are  practical  proofs  that  these  de- 
scendants of  the   original   Americans   need   not 
always  be  wards  or  stepchildren  of  the  Nation. 
The  beginning  of  the  new  era  for  the  Indians 
was    evidenced    by    the    creation    a    few    we^cs 
ago    of    what    we    term    a    "human    relations** 
organization   in   tne   Indian   Bureau.     We   have 
separated  the  work  for  human  advancement— 
for  education,  health  and  agricultural  trainings 
from    the    property    problems    of    the    Indians; 
the  irrigation  and  power  projects,  the  forestry 
work,   the  legal   and  accounting  administration. 
We  have  secured   from   Congress   appropria- 
ticms  that  will  provide  adequate  food  for  Indian 
children  in  the  schools.     Better  still,  we  have 
secured    money    to    hire    the    kind    of    teachers 
who    will    teach    the    Indians    to    become    self- 
reliant  and  self-supporting. 

We  are  securing  the  co-operation  of  State 
and  2ocal  authorities  so  that  more  Indian 
children  may  attend  public  schools.  Thus  tliey 
will  become  a  part  of  Uie  community  lile — 
enjoy  all  the  opportunities  for  work  and  happi- 
ness that  the  community  offers  when  school 
days   end. 

Sick  and  disabled  Indians  on  the  reserva- 
tions and  elsewhere  are  being  given  nursing 
and  medical  care  and  they  are  willing  to 
accept    the    benefits    of    modern    medicine. 

Young    Indians    and    older    ones,    tot>,    who 
want  work  off  the  reservations  are  beiiig  helped  | 
to    find    jobs    through    placement    bureaus    wo  | 
have  established   in    the  West. 

We  are  getting  rid  of  the  bureaucracy  which 
sometimes  made  it  necessary  for  an  Indian  on 
a  WesU^rn  reservation  to  wait  a  couple  of 
months  lor  permission  from  Washington  to 
draw  enough  from  his  guardianship  fund  to 
buy  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a  pair  of  shoes  1  Yet 
we  are  strengthening  the  safepuards  a[Tain«fc 
fraudulent  dissipation  of  tribal  resources  and 
,    of  Individual  Indian  funds. 

.  Under  Charks  J.  Rhoads,  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  Assistant  Commissioner 
J.  Henry  Scatterg(x)d.  Uie  whole  spirit  of  the 
Indian  service  hius  undergone  a  transformation. 
The  new  spirit  carries  with  It  a  convincing 
promise  of  just  and  hiunane  treatment  for 
the   wards   of   the   Nation. 

More  Uian  that.  It  carries  the  promise  that 
the  bureau  will  try  to  work  Itself  out  of 
fxlKtinec  within  a  giuenttion  by  educntiug  tho 
Indians  to  UvortTb  ^  free,  lndcprnd«nt,  relf- 
Buprx>rtlng    people.  * 

That  Is  the  new  era  for  tho  Indians  which 
1«  just  beginning. 


airy  Farm  Profits.       / 

/>^NE  of  the  tuont  dtmcult  tasks  that  hiv% 
^-^\  faced  the  Federal  dsiry  exjjert'  Is  to  con- 
vince the  nvrrage  dairy  farmer  thnt  iir  dught 
to  put  his  herds  on  a  basis  paralleliug  the 
pJece-work  basis  of  Industry. 

A  cow  Is  a  cow  to  many  farmers  and  not  a 
producing  unit  which  loses  Itn  value  when  the 
yield  falls  below  the  cost  of  pioducflon.  The 
up-to-date  farmer  kv-eps  charts  on  all  the  cows 
In  his  herd.  It  takes  a  bit  more  time,  but 
these  charts  carry  the  secret  of  the  success,  if 
any,  that  the  dairj'man  attains. 

The  charts  show  the  daily  yield  of  each  cow 
and  the  butterfat  test  made  twice  a  month. 
These  two  figures,  together  with  the  feeding 
figure,  soon  tell  which  cows  are  producers  and 
which  are  boarders  in  the  herd.  A  careful 
weeding-out  process,  eliminating  the  boarders, 
will  soon  raise  a  herd  to  an  efficient  basis. 

As  soon  as  a  cow  is  milked  the  yield  is 
weighed  before  being  dumped  into  the  cooling 
vats  and  a  small  sample  of  the  milk  is  taken 
to  be  kept  in  a  bottle  containing  a  preservative 
for  analysis  every  15  days.  The  total  milk  at 
the  fixed  price  per  100  pounds  plus  the  differ- 
entials which  may  bei  allowed  for  excess  butter- 
fat  over  a  given  basis  for  payment  will  indicate 
just  what  the  revenue  from  each  cow  is,  and 
this  figure  minus  the  cost  of  the  feed  given  the 
cow  wlU  clearly  indicate  which  cows  in  the  herd 
are  worth  while.  \ 

With  as  simple  a  system  as  this  availahle, 
still  many  farmers  decline  to  make  the  effoxt 
and  go  on  with  the  yield  of  a  few  fine  indi- 
viduals in  a  herd  offset  by  the  losing  yields  of 
cows  better  fitted  for  the  butcher  than  the 
dau-y.  j  , 

/      ^^ 

GreaterSnow  GeeseProtccted. 

ONLY  one  known  fiock  of  greater  snow  geese 
is  still  left  in  this  country  and  these  birds 
are    being    given    the   most    careful    protection 

^)oth  by  Officials  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  through  the  action  of '  the  migratory 
bird  treaty.  This  lone  flock  spends  its  Winters 
in  North  Carolina  an&  Virginia,  where  local 
game  wardens  give  it  protection.  * 

With  the  coming  of  Spring  weiither  In  April 
the  bird*  feel  the  urge  to  go  Nortf^  and  usually 
fly  directly  northward  until  they  fleach  the  St. 
Lawrenee  river.  Here  they  turn  northeast  and 
follow  the  river  to  a  group  of  sr^all  islands, 
where  Jtvery  year  they  stop  off  for  ^  f»w  days  " 
to  resti  and  feed.  While  taking  their. "breather* 
they  are  under  the  care  of  the  Quetipc  mount- 
i-d  pqplce,  who  send  a  patrol  to  the  lr;l:ind.i. 

Hunters  In  the  pjust  have  taken  in  unfair 
advaiitape  of  the  birds  through  trsort  to 
cjuntjuflape.  The  stream  at  this  sfru-on  Is 
u.si|ally    full    of   floating   ice   and    the    hunters, 

.dressed  in  white  and  riding  in  whit?  motor 
boitts,  approach  close  to  the  flocks  Ix  f4)re  the 
Wrds  realise  that  an  enemy  1m  ut  hand-  Be- 
cause ol  tlie  rarity  of  the  gient^r  huow  K^'se, 
purticulsr  pains  srv  Ixlng  taken  to  per|>«  tuuto 
the  flock  and  perhapM  bring  about  an  lti4i<.t^tf 
which  will  later  p«'rmlt  hunting  of  the  birds. 

Other  birds  found  on  the  Inlands  with  Uie 
greater  snow  geexe  are  the  Cansda  gooNe,  brant. 
Iilack  duck,  pintails,  mallards  and  teala 
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"SQUATTER"* 
Accor^inf  to  !•• 
dlUn  CUimt,  tht  Pb«  Miami 
B^acli  on  Which  Btttr  Dodge  SiU 
otriBfinf  5ea*Sh«llt,  It  S«aiinoIt  Prop- 
•rtjrl  Fancjr  tho  Panic  Amonff  th* 
rloHda  Bathlnff  Boaatiet  If  the  Brmw% 
Won  Their  Catet 

EVERY  Ichool  chad  knows  the 
colorful,  historic  picture — the  one 
which  •n7istfftfi  todty't  remnant 
•z  a  once  noble  race  of  redikins  that 
•wept  an  untrammeled  continent  on  wild 
musunts— hunting  with  the  primitive 
bow  and  arrow,  fishing  in  virgin 
itreams,  moving  their  teepees  from 
mountain  to  valley  as  the  seasons  dic- 
tated. Indians  who  were  masters  of  all 
they  surveyed. 

Sabjofated  by  the  white  man  with 
sQpetior  weapoAi,  driven  out  of  the 
lands  of  their  forefathers,  their  hunting 
trounds  conrtrted  to  fields  and  cities, 
their  proud  spirit  brokan.  So  goes  the 
tala. 

And  the  sequel  of  the  tale  sees  this 
once  imperious  race  herded  on  bar* 
ran  resarvationt,  stripped  of  every  veg« 
tigf  of  ineh  fratdom  aa  they  once  en- 

BenllmatttaiiitB  have  made  much  of 
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thig  piotti>e.  aad  Amtrican  aportaman. 
•hip  of  lata  y«ars  has  been  inclined  to- 
ward a  batter  "break"  for  Brother  Lo. 
Many  adiaatments  have  bettered  the 
state  of  tna  tribes,  and  lagisiation  has 
coaferrad  a  legal  status. 

8o»   pitiably   decimated   though    his 
raftke  may  be,  the  Indian  is  not  through  I 
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San  TommUi  Speketman  of  tlie  Saialaalas.  Praseau  la  Seerelaiy 
Ickas  a  Proposal  to  Restore  Leads  Claimed  by  the  Tribe. 
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ai  .  w.     i^^^  SEMINOLE  DICTATES  TERMS-MIAMI  THE  STAKE  1 
Nouble  P«w.Wow  Between  Soeretary  of  tko  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickei  and   Indian 
Braves  from  the  Bg  Cypress  Swamp  la  the  Florida  Ever«lados  Brings  the  End  of  a 
^^^^         100.Yaar*Old  Taelialaal  "Suto  of  War'^'  Nearor. 

nual  sun-dance  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Worth,  near  West  Palm  Beach.  Terms 
for  a  lasting  peace  between  the  whites 
and  the  Serainoles  were  translated  by 
an  interpreter.  These  terms  specified 
return  of  the  stipulated  acreage  and 
an  indemnity  of  J^15  a  month  for  each 
adult.  The  pipe  of  peace  was 
amoked. 

But  the  pow-wow  brought 
S  remarkable  anticlimax.  For 
from  the  deeper  recesses  of 
the  big  swamp  came  a  rumble 
•f  protest^  soon  personified  by 
a  dtlagation  of  other  Semi- 
nolaa,  numbering  among  them 
••varal  lineal  descendants  of 
tht  great  Ocaola,  hero  and 
martfr  of  the  tribe. 

Terming  themselves  the 
"hereditary  and  select  head- 
man ind  councjllor.s'*  of  the 
tribe,  and  reaffirming  the 
"•tate  of  war"  which  they  in- 
ai^t  •till  exists  between  the 
Semlnolas  and  the  United 
States,  they  stormed  the 
ahambers  of  County  Judge 
Blanton  of  Miami  to  challenge 
the  right  of  the  Ickes  con- 
fereaa  to  negotiate  on  be- 
half of  the  tribe.  The  status 
of  these  men,  they  said,  was 
that  of  Creeks  and  of  Semi- 
noles  who  had  msrricd  into 
the  Creek  "nation." 

At  packed  council  meetings 
in  the  big  swamp,  preceding 
the  filing  of  the  protest,  in- 
dignation had  run  high — and  in  the 
•hadowa  thrown  by  fitful  campfires 
against  the  enfilading  cypress  wilder- 
ness of  the  swamp  fastness,  there  seemed 
to  hover  the  vengeful  spirit  of  their  long- 
dead  treat  Chief  Oceola.  Once,  in  spite- 
ful duidain  and  defiance,  Oceola  had 
driven  hia  ah#ath  knife  through  a  "scrap 
of  paper**  which  President  Andrew  Jack- 
son had  dispatched,  with  an  armed  force. 
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SARTORIAL  STUDY— IN  RED   AND  WHITE 
Chiefs  of  Oklahoma  Indian  Tribes,  Many  of  Whom  Have  Been 
Made  Rich  hf  Oil  Discoveries  on  Their  Lands,  Meet  United  States 

OfAcialt  for  a  Conference. 


Deprival  apparently  has  speeded  and 
sharpened  his  slow,  methodical  methods 
of  reasoning.  Recent  Icjri.^lation  has 
given  him  new  rights  as  a  litigant 

And  now  he  is  going  to  fight  the  battle 
of  his  ancestors  all  over  again — but  not 
with  arrows  or  bullets.  He  is  going  to 
fight  in  the  white  man's  way  to  reclaim 
a  part  of  the  domain  that  once  was  his 
— through  the  law. 

Leaders,  spokesmen  of  a  new  order  of 
things,  have  emerged  from  the  rank  and 
file  of  uncle  Sam's  red-skinned  hostages. 
Restitution — in' lands  or  in  cash  indem 
nitirs  is  their  objective-  -based  on  per- 
fectly legal  premises,  such  as  would  win 
for  any  citlsen,  regardless  of  "creed  or 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude/'  a  hearing  in  a  United  States 
court. 

And  as  a  result  of  their  efforts  an 
amasing  total  of  $3,000,000,000  in  In- 
dian claims  has  been  filed  against  the 
United  States  government!  One-third  fof 
this  huge  amount  is  sought  by  the  so- 
called  Five  Civilised  Tribes—^the  Chero- 
kees,  Chickasaws,  Choctaws,  Creeks  and 
Seminoles  —  in  65  separate  actions 
brought  recently  on  their  behalf.  Vari- 


ous   so-called    "wild" 

tribes — nomad    bands 

that     were    shunted 

ruthlessly    about    the 

country  as  the  white 

Invader  advanced  ever 

further  into  their  once 

happy    hunting 

grounds — have  filed  a 

total  of  29  suits,  ac- 
counting for  the  other 

two-thirds. 

The  largest  single 
cash  item  in  these  legally  fortified  state- 
ments of  liabilities  now  plastered  upon 
your  Uncle  Samuel-  -quite  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  that  the  worm  has  turned-* 
is  that  of  the  allegedly  erstwhile  blood- 
thirsty Sioux,  who  want  $867,000,000 
for  their  ousting  from  the  Black  Hills, 
referred  to  as  "the  richest  100  square 
miles  in  the  world."  during  the  gold- 
rush  days  of  1868.  Attorneys  for  this 
once  proud  "nation"  readily  admit  that 
a  "bayonet  treaty"  was  signed  by  the 
Indians  and  that  they  were  paid  a  pit- 
tance for  that  priceless  gold  domain; 
after  th(iy  had  been  penned  up  by  Fed- 
eral cavalry  on  a  barren  reservation, 
where  no  hunting  or  fishing  was  pos- 


RED  EAGLE  SPEAKS 

Jho    Chief    and    His    Wife    Meet    John 

Collier,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

at  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

sible,    it   was   a   matter   of   "sign   or 
starve,"  they  insist. 

And  a  judicial  and  just  viewpoint 
among  the  white-skinned  arbiters  of 
their  red-skinned  brethren's  fate- 
strengthened  with  the  passing  of  the 
years  and  the  acquisition  of  a  true  per- 
spective— sees  merit  in  the  argument. 
And  it  now  looks  upon  the  resultant 
Mnsurrection"  of  Sitting  Bull,  when  he 


OfrrS  FOR  WHITE  SQUAW 

Indian  Glrli  Made  This  Doll  far  Mrs« 

lekas,  Who  Added  ta  Her  Storo  of  Tribaj 

Lore    by    Atleadlng    the    Annual    Sua- 

Daaee  of  the  SamlaaUs. 

broke  reservation  with  an  ostensible 
"hunting;  party,"  only  to  go  on  the  war- 
path  and  vent  his  bitterness  and  that 
of  his  tribeamen  by  wiping  out  the  Cus- 
tar  command,  aa  a  protest  against  in* 
tolerable  conditions. 

But  in  point  of  poetic  rather  than  of 
practical  justice,  the  claim  of  the  Semi- 
noles  of  Florida — a  once  rather  arro- 
gant tribe,  now  etirtly  referred  to  aa 
*^awamp  Indiana**— probably  takes  firat 
rank.  For  the  Seminoles  thoroughly  be- 
lieve that  time  and  modem  develop- 
ments haven*t  aasentially  weakened  their 
original  tities.  They  were  robbed  of  cer- 
tain  lands,  and  they  want  those  certain 
lands  returned— some  200,000  acres!  In- 
eluded  in  such  a  grant,  as  a  nucleus,  is 
to  be  the  Big  C/press  swamp  of  the 
Evargladaa.  In  those  jungle 
depths  the  Seminoles  have  im* 
mured  themselves  in  suUan  In- 
stilarity  since  their  guerilla 
warfare  of  a  hundred  years 
•go,  against  an  ever-incraaeittg 
influx  of  white  settlers,  grad- 
ually petered  out.  They've 
never  formally  made  paaea. 

Now,  deeding  to  the  Semi- 
noles these  swamplands  in  it- 
self would  arouse  little  oppoai- 
tion  —  the  leisure-loving,  ra*> 
sort-running  Floridian  has  no 
special  hankering  to  tackle  the 
job  of  clearing  the  jungle  and  reclaim- 
ing the  marshes  of  this  sultry  cypress 
eitadel.  But  something  else  again  is  the 
cloud  which  the  claimants  seek  to  cast 
upon  the  title  to  the  regions  that  skirt 
the  swamp — once  mostly  despi.sed  sand 
dunes,  now  the  sites  of  Florida's  loveli- 
est beach-cities! 

Miami  and  ita  famed  beach,  for  in- 
stance, would  revert  to  the  Seminoles 
under  such  a  realignment  of  territory — 
and  the  "swamp  Indian"  of  Florida 
forthwith  would  take  his  place  with  the 
millionaire  aborigines  of  Oklahoma,  on 
whose  crowded  "waste  land"  grants 
(much  to  the  chagrin  of  envious  white 
neighbors)  oil  in  profuse  quantities  was 
discovered. 

There  was  a  recent  pow-wow  between 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  Ickes 
and  of  Seminole  Indians — at  their  an- 


for  him  to  aign 

And  he  had  played,  ^ear  in  and  year 
out,  a  stingingt  punishing  hide-and-seek 
game,  eosuy  in  mon^y,  morale  and  men 


to  the  pursuing  and  beleaguering  forces 
sent  to  exterminate  him.  They  would 
ever  remember  and  charge  up  against 
the  United  States  the  shameful  death  of 
Oceola,  in  chains  in  a  military  dungeon 
— an  act  for  which  their  arch-foe,  Jack- 
son, and  his  paleface  subjects  and  do- 
Fcendantit.  were  forever  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  this  protesting 
delegation — an  obstacle  to  early  and 
united  action  on  this  century-old  "war," 
it  would  seem. 

But  other  claims,  besides  those  of  the 
Sioux  and  the  Seminoles.  are  taking 
their  place,  one  after  another,  on  court 
calendars  and  are  receiving  thorough 
airinge,  with  'svery  promise  of  fair  ad- 
judication. , 

These    include    land    clalma   of    the 
Wichitas  in  Texas   (whence  American 
troops    herded    them    across    the    Red 
River),  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  Louisi- 
ana. 111,202,330;  of  the  Lower  Chehalis, 
Washinrton,    $8,250,000;    of   the    Sho- 
shones.  for  'scattered  Nortbwcst  lariH^, 
115,070,000;,  of  the  Cheygnnos  flf  M'nti- 
tana  and  the  Arapahoes  of  Oklahoma, 
for  dispossession  of   Minnesota   lands, 
116,070,000;  of  the  Creeks,  for  Alabama 
holdings,  $20,084,600,  plus  $160,000,000 
interest  and  an  item  of  $167,287  for  er- 
roneous survey;  of  the  CalUCouila^ ki-> 
dians,  for  an  accounting  in  connection 
withjands  confiscated  during  the  gold 
rush  of  1848  and  the  repudiation  of 
eighteen  different  treaties;  of  the  Chip- 
pewas     (Pillager     band).     Minnesota, 
$2G4,000;  of  the  Choctaws.  Mississippi, 
for  redemption  of  script,  to  have  been 
ffood    for   cash    or   land    in   Oklahoma, 
which  induced  them  to  move. 

All  of  these  claims  rest  upon  the  al- 
leged legal  basis  that  the  United  Statea 
Government  recognized  the  Indian  tribes 
as  independent  nations,  under  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States,  in  earlier 
treaties  and  agreements.  When  that 
practice  was  abated  by  Congress  in  1871. 
mdorsement  was  given  to  all  such  trea- 
ties maae  prior  to  that  date — so  that 
they  are  regarded  by  the  claimants  to- 
day as  instruments  and  contracts  con- 
forming to  the  principles  of  equity. 
Three  billion  dollars  in  Indian  claims  I 
Poor  Lo?  Well — maybe  not  so  poor 
much  longer! 
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CERONIMO:     A^MZONS   PROt- 
ABLY  TRACE  PROWESS  TO  HIM 


THAT  lost  tribe  of  Apache  Indians 
of  whom  so  liUliy  rum^i^  have 
l^een  circulated  in  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  located  at  last. 
Members  of  it  have  been  found 
in  the  mountains  of  Northern  Mexico 
and,  strange  to  relate,  those  discovered 
were  all  women!  There  are  thought  to 
be  a  few  men  hanging  about,  but  they 
are  the  cringing  subjects  of  wild  Ama- 
zons. 

The  report  of  the  finding  of  the  female 
Apaches  of  the  lost  tribe  comes  from  Dr. 
Helge  Ingstad,  a  Norwegian  ethnologist, 
who  recently  related  to  the  officials  of 
the  Indian  Affairs  Office  at  Washington 
a  fascinating  tale  of  his  search  for  and 
discovery  of  the  savage  band  in  the  for- 
bidding  Sierra   Madre  range  in  Sonora. 

The  find  was  made  in  a  particularly 
wild  region  150  miles  south  of  Douglas, 
Ariz. 

Dr.  Ingstad  had  previously  reported 
the  finding  of  vestigial  traces  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  red-haired  white  man  who 
lived  for  many  years  with  the  lost 
\pache  tribe,  a  remnant  of  Geronimo's 


forces  which  roamed  the  Sonora  wilds. 
This  man,  the  explorer  thinks,  was  the 
son  of  a  New  Mexican  territorial  judge 
captured  by  Geronimo  more  than  fifty 
years  ago. 

When  it  was  reported  last  summer 
that  the  Apache  women  had  been  seen 
near  the  line  dividing  the  States  of  So- 
nora and  Chihuahua,  speculation  arose  in 
the  Indian  Bureau  as  to  how  they  might 
be  reached  and  returned  to  the  United 
States.  According  to  all  accounts,  this 
would  be  no  easy  task,  as  the  little  that 
was  known  of  the  band  indicated  that 
its  members  were  savages  of  the  wildest 
and  fiercest  kind  and  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  hold  any  sort  of  communica- 
tion with  them. 


B> 


•UT  Dr.  Ingstad,  doughty 
son  of  the  old  Vikings,  undertook  the 
risky  job  and  with  a  small  expedition 
set  out  last  autumn  to  beat  the  bush  for 
the  untamed  Apache  ladies  and  in  the 
ensuing  months  traversed  many  miles  of 
rough  country  in  a  painstaking  search  for 
them.  After  a  ninety-day  hunt  during 
which  he  found  traces  of  their  camp  life, 
he  came  upon  a  party  unmistakably  com- 
posed of  Apache  women. 

The  worthy  doctor  was  delighted.  He 
had  chased  what  some  Mexicans  had 
termed  an  ''Indian  myth"  to  its  source, 
and  it  had  proved  to  be  no  myth  at  all. 

The  Indian  women  were  clad  in  skins 
and  had  primitive  weapons.  Not  a  trace 
of  rouge  or  lipstick,  no  permanent  waves, 


no  funny  hats.  But  the  learned  ethnolo- 
gist knew  that  bows  and  arrows  were 
not  to  be  llgluly  scorned,  especially  In 
the  hands  of  wild  girls  who  knew  how 
to  use  them. 

He  approached  the  camp  with  extreme 
cautio^i,  instructing  his  followers  not  to 
shoot,  as  he  was  out  to  capture  the 
Amazons  and  bring  them  back  alive. 
But  the  wily  women  proved  hard  to 
catch.  They  had  scented  the  white  hunt- 
ers from  afar  and  on  their  approach 
gathered  up  their  belongings,  including 
a  wee  papoose,  and  fled.  Fleet  of  limb 
and  strong  of  lung  were  these  red- 
skinned  females,  who  soon  were  out  of 
sight.  Though  their  trail  was  pursued 
by  the  expedition  for  miles,  they  were 
not  seen  again. 

Due  to  mciemeni  weainer  and  lack  of 
supplies,  the  expedition  returned  to 
Douglas,  Ariz.,  whence  it  had  set  out 
and,  after  a  brief  stay  there,  returned 
to  Washington  to  report. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
experts  of  the  Indian  Bureau  that  the 
lost  tribe  so  vainly  pursued  is  a  frag- 
ment of  Geronimo's  fierce  band  of 
marauders  who  were  so  long  the  scourge 
of  the  Southwest,  and  that  its  members 
have  been  in  hiding  for  years  in  North- 
ern Mexico.  Dr.  Ingstad  says  he  saw  no 
men  in  the  group  he  surprised.  He  con- 
cludes from  this  and  from  other  indica- 
tions that  there  are  few  males  in  the 
lost  tribe. 


"The  losR  of  man  power,"  he  say??, 
"obviously  has  brought  women  into  con- 
trol of  the  tril)e." 

Think  of  it — a  community  of  women— 
the  only  one  of  the  kind  on  this  con- 
tinent! 

The  Indian  Office  is  said  to  be  prepar- 
ing another  expedition  to  root  out  the 
Apache  remnant  and  return  it  to  this 
country,  where  it  will  remain  on  some 
reservation.  How  will  these  wild  females 
get  along  with  the  tame  Indians  they 
will  find  there? 


N. 


OW  as  to  the  antecedents 
of  the  lost  tribe:  When  the  United  States, 
by  the  Gadsden  purchase,  first  came  to 
know  the  Apaches  they  numbered  about 
10,000,  but  in  later  years  they  became 
decimated  by  war  and  disease.  The  whole 
tribe  went  on  the  warpath  in  1860,  and 
the  following  year,  because  of  the  with- 
drawals of  our  troops  from  Arizona  to 
fight  in  the  Civil  War,  they  murdered  or 
drove  out  every  white  inhabitant  of  the 
Territory  except  a  few  hundred  yha^^joj^ 
refuge  in  Tucson.  /\A^ 

For  years  all  progress ^as  stopped 
in  Arizona  by  one  of  the  most  bloody 
Indian  wars  in  history.  Every  white  im- 
migrant family  was  waylaid  and  slaugh- 
tered. Men  and  women  captives  were 
outraged  and  then  tortured  to  death  by 
mutilation.  Alx)ut  one  thousand  men, 
women  and  children  perished. 

One  atrocity  occurred  in  November, 
1871,  when  a  stage  coach  filled  with  pas- 
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fion^ers  on  their  way  to  California  was 
riddled  by  a  volley  of  shots  from  am- 
bush. The  driver  and  others  of  the  coach 
Were  killed  and  a  Miss  Sheppard  was 
wounded  in  the  right  arm.  The  girl  was 
stowed  under  a  seat  in  the  coach  by  a 
passenger  named  Kruger,  and  when  the 
Indians,  who  had  assumed  that  the 
slaughter  was  complete,  came  trooping 
up  to  the  stage  doors,  Kruger  and  the 
girl  sprang  up  and  presenting  pistols, 
yelled  loudly.  The  Apaches  retreated, 
but  returned  after  the  white  man  and 
girl  bad  fled  up  the  road  to  safety.  The 
savas^es  gathered  up  $12,000  in  cash  loot 
|from  the  persons  they  had  slain. 

Then  in  1872  Gen.  George  H.  Crook 
Iwas  sent  to  the  Territory  with  a  band 
of  troopers,  and  for  a  time  he  put  an 
end  to  the  depredations  of  the  murder- 
ous band.  He  rounded  them  up  and  put 
them  all  on  the  San  Carlos  reservation. 
To  this  tho  Apaches  dissented,  as  did  also 
Crook  and  his  immediate  successor. 
These  wise  generals  saw  the  folly  of  try- 
ling  to  coop  the  savages  up  at  San  Car- 
ios,  where  there  was  poor  hunting,  and 
Lhis  judgment  proved  correct,  as  the  In- 
lians  left  the  reservation  time  and  again 
md  renewed  their  outrages.  For  six 
lyears  mere  there  was  a  succession  of 
Hoody  raids,  and  then  Crook  was  or- 
lered  back  to  Arizona. 

1  HE  brave  Crook,  known 
jo  the  Indians  as  Old  Gray  Fox,  had 
feason  to  fear  the  tricks  of  the  Apaches, 
►nee  he  was  fired'  at  point-blank  by  a 
^oung  Indian  during  a  peace  conference, 
>ut  an  officer  on  the  general's  staff  struck 
ip  the  barrel  of  the  rifle  and  Crook's 
ife  was  saved.  In  the  ensuing  fight  the 
idians  were  badly  worsted,  the  sur- 
[ivors  fleeing  to  the  hills. 

Victorio,  a  noted  Apache  chief,  with 
band  of  400  redskins,  broke  from  the 
fcsc'i  vati(m  in  1879  and  went  on  the  war- 
)ath.  The  savages  were  chased  into  New 
ilexico,  where  they  were  attacked  by  a 
Squadron  of  troopers  which  would  have 
>ecn  wiped  out,  as  the  battle  was  a 
>loody  one  and  against  heavy  odds,  but 
for  the  timely  appearance  of  another 
)ody  of  troops,  with  whose  assistance 
they  drove  the  Apaches  into  Mexico. 

Victorio  recrossed  the  border  soon 
ifterward  and  was  soundly  beaten  by 
brook's  niCn.  But  he  ran  away  and  con- 
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I  HAVE  listened  to  many  argu- 
ments as  to  whether  sharks 
would  attack  men  or  not,  but 
this  particular  argument  was  going  on 
in  the  presence  of  the  shark.  He  was  a 
twenty-footer,  sniffing  around  our 
schooner  as  we  lay  at  anchor  off  the 
coast  of  Yucatan. 

Some  of  us  gringos  feebly  maintained 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  play  around 
with  sharks,  but  when  challenged  by  the 
natives  in  the  crew  to  cite  one  authentic 
case  of  shark  bite  we  could  not. 

*'Every  case  you  hear  of  where  a  man 
was  bitten  by  a  shark  is  a  barracuda  or 
something  else,  never  a  shark,"  said  our 
pilot,  Don  Jose.  He  looked  like  a  pirate, 
with  his  fierce,  black,  handlebar  mus- 
tachios. 

"Sharks  live  off  carrion  and  dead 
things,"  he  went  on.  "They  are  cowards. 
Bah,  for  a  peso  I  would  jump  on  that  big 
fellow  right  now!"  He  pointed  at  the 
twenty-footer,  loafing  directly  beneath  us 
with  only  a  foot  of  water  over  his  back. 

"Here's  your  peso."  I  pulled  out  an 
American  half-dollar,  good  anywhere  on 
this  coast, 

Joe  was  wearing  only  a  blue  cotton 
shirt  and  khaki  pants.  He  pulled  off 
the  shirt,  poised  on  the  rail  a  second, 
then  plopped  feet  first  on  the  shark. 

There  was  a  big  splash,  but  we  saw 
the  shark  shoot  off  for  the  shadows  be- 
hind some  coral  heads  fifty  yards  away. 

Jose  came  out,  boasting  and  swearing. 
He  denounced  all  the  shark's  ancestors 
from  the  time  of  Noah's  ark  on  down. 
One  of  his  feet  was  blejedlng  from  con- 
tact with  the  skin  of  the  big  fish,  which 
is  like  sandpaper.  But  he  was  very 
pleased  with  himself,  particularly  when 
I  handed  over  the  haiwlollar,  and  then 
broke  out  a  bottle  ofj^r  all  around  He 
pulled  the  cap  Jiffwe  beer  bottle  with 
his  teeth  and  gtp^led:  ^ 

"I  told  yo^-^ey  were  cowards/' j 

About  thv^tlme  we  finished  the  beer  a 
sailor  yelled  that  the  shark  was  ba  ck 
again.  We  got  up  off  the  gasoline  drums 
and  sauntered  to  the  rail.  There  he  was, 
In  the  same  place,  and  more  insolent 
than  ever.    Jose  looked  at  me. 

"Sure,  another  peso,"  I  said. 

"And  another  beer?" 

"Sure."  ' 


He  did  it  again.  But  this  time  he  bor- 
rowed a  pair  of  straw  sandals  from  a 
sailor  before  he  jumped.  And  this  time 
the  shark  shot  away  only  about  fifty 
feet. 

I  gave  Jose  a  Mexican  peso,  which  he 
took  with  a  grumble.  And  we  drank 
this  beer  standing  up  and  watching  the 
shark,  although  we  were  diverted  for  a 
minute  when  our  hunting  party  came 
aboard  the  opposite  side  of  the  schooner 
from  our  dinghy.  They  brought  back 
three  wild  turkeys  and  four  wild  pigs. 

In  hot  weather  on  an  empty  stomach 
beer  can  hit  you  hard.  Maybe  mine  hit 
me.     Anyway,   when   that   shark   came 


back  to  the  same  position,  right  under 
the  rail,  I  suddenly  saw  red.  I  still  had 
my  hobnailed  bush  boots  on— for  I'd 
been  ashore  measuring  a  Maya  temple  in 
the  morning— and  I  aimed  to  scrape  that 
shark  up  some. 

"A  peso  from  you,  Jose,  if  I  kick  him?" 

"Sure,"  he  replied. 

I  started  for  the  rail.  But  one  of  the 
native  boys  who  had  been  In  the  hunt- 
ing party  beat  me  to  it.  Pushing  me 
aside  he  took  one  of  the  dead  pigs  and 
threw  It  right  on  the  shark. 

There  was  a  little  splash.  Then  a 
quick  swirl  of  water  and  that  pig  was 
cut  right  in  two! 

Copyright    by   Grevory   Mftion. 
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tinued    his    depredations,   killing   many 
settlers  and  burning  their  homes. 

In  the  summer  of  1880  Victorio  was 
besieged  by  Mexican  and  American  troops 
after  he  had  been  chased  into  Chihuahua, 
where  he  and  his  warriors  were  killed 
by  the  troops  of  Gen.  Terrazas.  When  he 
fled  into  Mexico  Victorio  was  accom- 
panied by  100  braves  and  400  squaws. 
As  most  of  the  male  Indians  were  killed 
by  the  Mexicans,  it  is  possible  that  some 
of  these  women  or  their  d^scendants  are 
among  those  of  the  Geronimo  folk  re- 
cently discovered  by  Dr.  Ingstad. 

Although  the  government  had  more 
than  2000  troopers  in  the  Apache  country 
in  1882,  the  Indians  kept  on  with  their 
fighting,  not  only  slaying  many  of  our 
soldiers  but  slaughtering  prospectors  and 
ranchers. 

In  one  raid  in  1883  a  chieftain  named 
Chatto  captured  a  large  party  of  wood- 
choppers  and  miners  and  tortured  and 
killed  them  all.  The  slaying  of  the  Mc- 
Comas  family  by  Chatto's  warriors  was 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  of  southwestern 


tragedies,  the  bodies  of  McComas  and  his 
wife  being  mutilated  in  unspeakable 
fashion.  Their  little  boy  Charley,  after 
being  kidnaped  by  the  tribe,  kept  up 
such  a  piteous  weeping  and  wailing  that 
Chatto,  irritated  by  the  noise,  lifted  him 
by  the  hair,  plunged  a  knife  into  his 
breast  and  threw  the  body  into  a  near- 
by arroyo. 

Crook  tried  to  pacify  the  Indians  and 
because  of  his  mild  treatment  he  was 
replaced  by  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  who 
was  experienced  in  Indian  fighting. 
Miles,  who  had  6000  soldiers,  many  of 
them  seasoned  scouts,  was  out  to  cap- 
ture Geronimo,  who  had  succeeded  Chat- 
to as  the  big  Apache  chief  and  had  been 
making  no  end  of  trouble  for  the  San 
Carlos  garrison. 

Geronimo  was  a  peculiary  ruthless 
hostile,  never  hesitating  to  commit  the 
most  cold-blooded  murders  in  the  crud- 
est manner  imaginable.  For  example,  in 
the  Rincon  Mountains  he  captured  an  old 
prospector  named  John  Henderson,  tied 
him  behind  a  wild  mustang,  beat  the 
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animal  inK 
smiling  whHi 
death. 

One  could  rc?v 
Geronlmo'g  atrocit*. 
say  that  Miles's  troopvrs,  aner  sT^igor* 
ous  campaign,  surrounded  the  Apache 
band  and  forced  it  to  surrender  after  a 
number  of  the  savages  had  escaped  into 
Mexico.  Many  of  the  main  band  of 
Apaches  were  removed  to  Florida  and 
afterward  a  consignment  was  sent  to 
Oklahoma. 

Squaws  took  an  active  part  in  some 
of  the  Arizona  raids.  Like  other  Indian 
women,  they  were  adept  in  torturing 
white  prisoners,  submitting  women  to 
especially  unmerciful  cruelty. 

Dr.  Ingstad  doubtless  was  right  in 
attributing  to  the  women  of  this  race 
a  wild  fierceness  which  makes  them  a 
dangerous  foe  to  encounter.  If  those 
found  by  him  in  Mexico  are,  as  govern- 
ment officials  believe,  a  remnant  of 
Geronimo's  band,  they  doubtless  are 
as  fierce  as  they  make  them. 

"I  am  convinced,"  reports  Dr.  Ingstad, 
"that  the  only  contacts  they  have  had 
with  so-called  civilized  man  in  the  last 
fifty  years  has  been  in  combat." 

Bancroft  pays  tribute  to  the  virtue 
of  Apache  women  by  saying:  "It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  of  all  the  Southwestern 
tribes,  the  thievish,  meat-eating  Apache 
is  almost  the  only  one  that  makes  any 
pretense  to  female  chaslity." 


W, 


HAT  Explorer  Ingstad 
says  about  combative  contacts  is  sub- 
stantiated by  the  reports  of  hunters  and 
prospectors  who  have  encountered  the 
savage  women,  these  wild  creatures 
either  standing  their  ground  and  giving 
battle  or  fleeing  to  the  hills.  If  only  a 
single  intruder  appeared  on  the  scene, 
he  was  generally  routed  or  slain.  But 
if  a  party  of  armed  hunters  came  in 
view  of  the  hostile  squaws  they  made 
tracks  for  convenient  shelter. 

The  government's  plan  to  capture  the 
animal-like  wanderers  and  bring  them 
back  alive  looks  like  a  hazardous  one, 
and  some  folks  see  no  good  in  it.  But 
if  they  can  be  tamed,  as  have  been  the 
male  Apaches  now  in  Oklahoma,  they 
may  become  as  docile  as  their  formerly 
fierce  brothers.  It  was  recently  reported 
that  the  Apaches  on  the  reservation  In 
the  Sooner  State  not  only  have  adopted 
the  white  man's  ways  but  have  become 
quite  "sissified/' 

Imagine  what  an  old  Arizonan  who 
had  fought  these  formerly  wild  Indians 
would  say  about  a  "sissifled"  Apache! 
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rin  San  Diego  county  there  are 
|Me  gOTemment  day  schools,  at  Pala, 
yW*M^  Mefia  <^rande.  (Santa  Ysabel 
iSj/a).  Volcan,  (Sania  Tsabel  No.  3) 
and  Campo.  The  attendance  ranges 
txaax  12  to  15  at  each  sohool.  There 
■Tf  grade  schools,  carrying  the  pupils 
tU»'  tbe  fourth  grade  at  least,  aoiae- 
tliiHs  to  tl»e  fifth  and  sixth.  When 
tik^  chiktren  complete  the  term  they 
transferred.   If  the  parents 

to  Sherman  institute,  a  board- 
ing school  in  RlTenide.  which  carries 

Uirough  the  11th  grade.     Ncx^ ; 

this    school    will    carry    pupils  j  for 
tlirou^  the  12th  grade,  or  a  complete 
bl^  school  course. 

CONSTRVCTIVE    WORK 
DONE  BY  GOVERNMENT 

^Critics   to   the   contrary,   tha  gor- 
t  has  been  aid  la  now  doing 


lie  domain,  and  since  ttiat  time  the 

reaerv^tions  have  been  added  to  by 
lands  purciiased  or  reserved,  until  at 
tbe  psescnc  time  tbeie  ase  111.728 
acres  of  laod  iin  "Qyt  16  reservatoons. 
"As  an  tnccntive  to  indaHidual  ef- 
fort the  goircramcnt  pzovided  lor  al- 
lotments of  liands.  ttiai  iLs,  by  divid- 
ing Che  reeervntions  **■**■*£  the  In- 
dians in  Endtvldiiel  tracta.  giving 
what  is  knorwn  as  a  "trust  patent/ 
This  trust  patent  inuwliles  ttliat  the 
land  shall  be  held  in  the  name  of  the 


Wm^ 


UMm  tlirough  the  11th  grade.     Ncx^ ;  Indian,   but    escmpt   fram   all   taxes. 
^cArT  this    school    will    carry    pupils  j  for  a  period  of  IS  years,  or  until  the 

Tndtan  has  ptufen  ooanqpelency,  and  I 
maksa  apiilliatinu  for  wtaat  is  known 
as  a  fiee  patents"  viilch  gives  title 
In  fee  it-npls  to  the  fmHaini  owner — 
all  govcmasent  leatilciUona  are  re- 
moved. T?ke  aDotmenla  baTe  proven  a 
^_  ^  ^  ^^    ,  benefits  as  can   be  ottuied  at  Pala 

aclM   oonstructlTe   work   among   the,  ^^    Marengo.     Tlie    Indians,    feeling 
In^lanft.     No  dependent  peoples  have    ^^^^^  ^^^  fc>«^  ^p^  ttsBba  Individually 
such  progress  during  the  past ;  ^^  ^^  owned  1^  tiie  tribe  in  com- 
,._*»••  J?*  American  Indiana  |  ^^^  erected  tiMfr  tiamea.  tillod  their 
After    tbe    Mexican    secularization    fj^^^    ^^j^  mom— j  laaidly      Many 
(of    about    1830).    the    IniUMis  ,  ^^  ^^w  take  ttoeirptocw  wlH^  whites 


r*^^ 


,  SS-- 


>;s 


^     %  ^ 


from    the    old 


on  an  equal  fc 


grdat  many  going  back  to  the.  then,    ^---,_-,^« 

reojkote  and  almost,  inaccessible  parts    ?.\*\rr5-.  «,-«.#-» 

of   tike  country.     They  lived  immo-  i  "^^  ooon  Errmcx 


COASTAL  BKGIONS  FINE 

KOR    tLOWKRING    BULBS 

The  growth  of  flowering  bulbs  in 
the  coastal  regions  of  Ban  Diego  coun- 
ty, espprlally  in  the  Enclnitas  and 
Carlsbad  .sections  is  having  an  inter- 
esting and  rapid  development. 

While  this  industry  must  be  con- 
Pldered  in  the  pioneer  stage  as  yet.  it 
gives  promise  of  becoming  a  staple 
and  profitable  business  In  favored  lo- 
calities m  the  county.  Bulb  farming 
has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  high 
acreage  return  and  is  therefore  adapt- 
ed to  smpll  acreage.  Investment  per 
acre  of  bulfcs  runs  high,  the  coat  of 
planting  an  acre  of  narcissus,  for  ex- 
ample, being  about  $2,000.00.  Ob- 
viously anyone  considering  the  raising 
of  bulbs  should  have  considerable  cap- 
ital available.  Bulbs  which  have  been 
produced  successfully  are  narcissus, 
hyacinths,  tulips,  lllllums,  iris,  glad- 
^miiit^  ftnfiT^^^  ranuncuiiuk,  XreeaUa 


FINE    CLAY    HAND-SHAPVO 

The  Indian  oUa  was 
of  fine  clay  in  the  lap  of  the  old 
Indian  woman  who  heaped  bartc 
about  them  after  they  were  finished 
and  baked  them  witli  a  steady  flra 


FIESTAJ^  OF  TRIBE9 

At  the  annual  fiestas  of  tbe 
slon  Indians  one  wlU  find 
tlves  from  CoacheUa.  Temeeula.  Pala. 
CahutUa.  Saboda,  Inaja, 

and   other 


FIRST   MISSION  BBUJi 

The  church  at  Old  Town  has  tiM 
first  mission  bells  to  be  brought  from 
old  Spain  to  California 

'     ■  ^  III .. 

and  dahilks. 

Added  Impetus  has  been  gtven  U> 
this  development  by  the  eoostantly 
tightening  Federal  quarantine  on  th«j 
importation  oC  rrr^tn  cJUMHi  of  fknr 
eriog  bulh^ 


propnated 
money. 


tested  for  a  number  of  years,  but  the 
gold  rash  days  caused  a  great  influx 
of    whites,    and.    after  statehood,    a 
larger  niunber  came.    With  them 
the  demand  for  land.    The  In- 
had   t>een   living   for   years   al- 
without  oootact  with  the  wtiltc% 
had    no    knowledge    of    courts, 
laws.  etc.     When  owners  of  land '  tdOO  per 
afririr^n  grauts  were  notified  to    mission. > 
into  the  courts  and  obtain  legal    by  the 
andsr  the  new  government  the    the   rcqiM 
iwnalnrd    in    the    hUls.    not    rccetvcd. 
the   necessity   for  obtaining ;  menta   to 
land     occupied    for  the 
as    public 
and    later    hooMstaaded    by 
In  an  effort  to  remedy  oon- 
dltlooa.  iBspectors  were  ■ant  by  the 
fovfenuasht     to     rsport     npon     the 

itds       oonunisslon       reeoaimended 

HBds   occupied    by   Indians   on 

public    domain  -be    patented    to 

band,   or   leseiied    for   the   use 

bdlKl  by  executive  order  that 

occupied  by  Indians,  but 

be    purchased.    If 

This   report   was  ap- 
by  President  Harrison  on  Dec. 


"In  191C  as  a  farther  tneentlre  to 
Indiana,  the  gywanment  provided  for 

what    £s  known  as  the  reimbursable 
plan,     under  thfls  pBan  oongreBs  ap- 
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to    an 


their 


this  act.  Jan   IX  1801.  pat- 
tamed   to 
.tpted  by 


sums       of 
rannlns    hito    the    millions. 

to  receive 

etc  up   to 

inonre  with  special  per- 

were  made 

lents  at 

the  Inillanft      When 

d    agree- 

the   government 

within   two. 

This    re- 

Inl-erest 

amount 

to  be   rehnbursed    by 

this  plan  applied 

In    tbe    raited 

asn  Dfiep>  Tndtawi  received 

of  the  amount,  and 

aok  mlianlegif    of  the 

At    PaJla    considerable 

sold  to  the 

stock 

The  nature 

upon   tbe 

ne  of 

t  rain- 

wlllMNit  Irrlga- 

to  St 
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Laian  Maiden  to  Lead  Her  Peo- 
ple in  Call^omla^?V^llclemess 
Back  to  Civilization 

O  HELP  lead  my  people  out  of  the  wilderness  of  ignorance'  so  far  as  appcawnccs  were  concerned,  she  was  just  like  all  the  other 
into  the  light  of  modern  civilization;  to  teach  them  what  little  Indian  children  that  romp  and  play  after  their  own  mysterious 
I  have  learned  so  that  they.  too,  will  discover  that  thcyj^^i^d  fashion  in  the  forestsof  the  north.     She  was  diflferent  in  this: 


•  ■    t 

*  «      • 


ichool  and  after  five  years  a  miracle  was  wrou^t    Alma  had  been 
isformed  into  an  accomplished  young  woman.  •    -     t 

At  present  she  is  sopporting  herself  by  domesbc  -work  in  San 
ancisco,  but  every  moment  of  her  spare  time  is  ««e;;;?««^  »°  ^'"^y; , 
immediate  ambition  is  to  acquire  a  teachers  cerUficate      After 
has  <<Nained  that  she  intends  to  go  back  to  Lake  county  and  t^ch] 
tiny  brothers  and  aisters  of  the  wilderness.     She  bei.evcs  that 
wm  not  be  timid  or  shy  with  her  and  that  they  -■»  ''^•;"  '° 
eagerly  and  learn  from  her  more  rapidly  than  if  her  hair  and^ 
res  wcc  not  so  black. 


is  claiiiied  the  Indians  lack  the  knockledgc  or  the  initiative  to  form 
school  districts  for  themselves.  The  Board  purposes  to  ^o-^^ertf 
witrlhem  and  show  them  what  to  do  and  how  to  get  schoolhouses 
and  teachers.  .  »     ^  '^.^ 

OBSTACLES    TO    OTERCOME 

The  Obstacles  which  the  Indian  Board  says  must  be  o..rcom« 

are  indifference  and  lack  of  information  of  school  boards  and  the 

!ILrai  nnhlic   race  prejudice  which  shuts  out  many  Indian  chUdren 

o"m  ^a'tt^ndS  TchooT^here  white  children  ar#  taught    apathy  and 

,.,.ni.y    w,.ich   results   in    f^'- .i^^^f^to^t^^cH^S- t^'/d 
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Laian  Maiden  to  Lead  Her  Peo- 
ple in  California  Wilderness 
Sack  to  Civilisation 

'O  HELP  lead  my  people  out  of  the  wilderness  of  ignorance 

Tmj  into  the  light  of  modem  ciTilization;  to  teach  them  what 
IL  I  have  learned  so  that  they,  too,  will  discover  that  they 
arc  American  citizens  with  the  right  to  enjoy  all  the  great 
privileges  which  this  Government  affords;  to  show  them 
to  live  clean,  thrifty,  happy  lives." 

This  is  the  self-imposed   mission  of  Alma  Herman,  an   Indian 
1;  a  slender  girl  with  sloe-black  hair  and  sparkling  eyes,  and  alto- 
tether  as  winsome  and  attractive  a  girl,  Indian  or  white,  as  ever 
[ame  down  out  of  aboriginal  fastnesses  to  sojourn  in  a  city  by  the  sea. 
Six  years  ago  Miss  Alma  had  never  seen  so  much  even  as  the 
|^utside  of  a  book.    She  was  as  wild  and  untaught  as  a  fawn  in  the 
lepths  of  Shasta.     She  was  in  fact  "Little-Girl-Afraid-of-the-White- 
lanVShawdow.*'    She  is  a  member  of  the  Pomo  tribe  of  California 
»/iians  and  was  born  near  Middletown»  L4jLe  'county.    Six  years  ago. 


so  far  as  appeai*ances  were  concerned,  she  was  just  like  all  the  other 
little  Indian  children  that  romp  and  play  after  their  own  mysterious 
wild  fashion  in  the  forests* of  the  north.  She  was  different  in  this: 
She  had  in  her  soul  a  passionate  love  for  music.  Her  voice  was  sweet 
and  she  thrilled  the  wild  tribal  songs  like  a  bird. 
MUSIC   leads'  the    WAT 

It  was  her  love  for  music  that  finally  carried  her  to  the  city  by 
the  sea.    For  near  Middletown  dwells  a  kindly  woman  who  also  loves',* 
music.     In  this  good  woman's  house  is  a  little  organ.     The  womai 
often  plays  and  sings.    Hearing  the  music  little  Alma,  forgetting  her  B( 
shyness,  crept  up  to  the  door  to  listen  and  soon  was  persuaded  to 
make  friends  with  the  good  woman.    In  a  little  while  Alma  learned 
to  sing  some  of  the  white  woman's  songs.     Under  the  spell  of  the 
music  the  native  timidity  and  wild  exclusiveness  of  little  Alma  dis- 
appeared.   Soon,  under  the  good  woman's  direction,.  Alma  was  sent 
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school  and  afUr  five  years  a  miracle  was  wrooflbt.    Alma  bad  been 
isformed  into  an  accomplished  young  woman.  .    .     c 

I     At  present  she  is  supporting  herself  by  domestic  -work  in  :«n 
ancisco.  but  every  moment  of  her  spare  time  is  «»«T?**^  »°^»";?y: 

immediate  ambition  is  to  acquire  a  teacher's  certificate,  Atter 
|c  hanllKained  that  she  intends  to  go  back  to  Lake  county  and  teach  , 
tr  tiny  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  vrildemeas.  She  «>^ieves  that 
lev  wUl  not  be  timid  or  shy  with  her  and  that  they  wiU  listen  to 
^^  eagerly  and  learn  from  her  more  rapidly  than  if  her  hair  and 
T  eyes  wee  not  so  black. 
loiCE    ATTB-iCTS    ATTE5TI05  , 

\ot  long  ago  Miss  Herman  sang  at  Scottish  Rile  ItaU  m  this 
Ity  and  chi^med  her  hearers  with  her  be«.Uful  'oice.  She  sang^ 
t  entertainment  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co- 
Lration,  which  is  an  association  formed  for  »«  P»rpo^  ''^uJlT? 
11^  to  the  CaUfornia  Indian.  Rev.  F.  G.  CoUett  and  Rev.  (Mrs.) 
Cvl  Bishop  CoUelt  are  the  field  secretaries  of  the  organiralion. 

The  Indian  Board  plans  to  awaken  the  20.000  odd  Indians  within 

State  boundaries  to  a  realixation  of  the  opportunity  for  educa- 
and   advancement  which   knocks  at   the   very  doors  of   their 

s  and  tents.     Each  new  school  district  is  entitled  to  a  sum  of 
io  to  $1000  annuaUy  from  county.  State  and  Federal  sources.    It) 


is  claimed  the  Indians  lack  the  knocWedge  or  the  initiative  to  fonn 
school  districts  for  themselves.  The  Board  purposes  to  co-operate 
with  them  and  show  them  what  to  do  and  how  to  get  schoolhousea 
and  teachers.  .        > 

OBSTACLES   TO    OTEECOME  „.,»„™- 

The  Obstacles  which  the  Indian  Board  says  must  be  overcomd 
are  indifference  and  lack  of  information  of  school  boards  «"«  the 
aeneral  public,  race  prejudice  which  shuts  out  many  Indian  children 
?rom  atl'ending  school  where  white  children  ar#  Uught  ap^^^^^^^^^  ^d 
hostility  which  results  in  failure  to  supply  '•<rh°°/  /"J^'^f  *  ^J 
which  ample  provision  is  made  by  law.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Board 
n  there  are  about  200  localities  where  Indians  are  not  receiving 

the  opportunities  they  should  have  .    ,  ,    ..       ^i„i      n.fnrm 

Miss  Alma  Herman  is  said  to  be  a  typical  Indian  giri.    Before 

the  Goddess  of  Music  led  her  into  the  circle  of  golden  oPPortunity 

she  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  ^-^'''^r'TtL'n^s^^ni^c. 
celerity  with  which  she  cast  aside  her  mantle  of  ^'Wness  and  ac- 
quired the  culture  of  her  modern  white  sister  demonstrates  accord- 
ing to  the  Indian  Board,  that  the  same  result  c«n  be  "Warned  with 
thousands  of  other  Indian  boys  and  girls.  "  i^^^«tf  ^  that  this  todx« 
material  now  going  to  waste  is  very  good  material,  indeed,  and  shouiq 
be  saved  as  soon  as  possible. 
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<^ame   to   our 


tlie     White     people  I 
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country     thei 


2^^;!^!  f^""^y  m^i^ns  were 
iargre  In  numbers,  perhaoa 
totaling  5000  warHorl    We 

^'ntin"J""-^J    ""      *^«      'O 
"  '^"njg  _aiLd    fish  In 


pfnpr     and     ppM.*»rlng     roo 
for  our  famine's  and  ri»ir  whole  tribe. 

••"VV^  lived  nnd  hullt  hutJ«  all  around 
the  lake,  and  moved  very  often,  but 
Were  carf'ful  In  loratlnir  «nd  bulldins 
huts  because  rarh  tribe  owned  certain 
portions  of  land,  hunting  grounds. 
flshlngr  strenms.  acorn  trees,  berry 
bushes,  and  each  tribe  had  a  guard  to 
"Wntr-h   nil   of  thpsp. 

"Mur    hnts    xv^r^    built    with 
lonp   ffrass.   nnd   we  als»»  built 
hnusp.     whtrh     was     ten     feet 
prniinil    and    thitty    fpet    sipiare 
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tulp    and 

a  sweat - 

In       the 

It   had 


a  Mr  tluihfr  Inside  to  support  th«»  ronf. 
This  timber  cuttina:  was  verv  slow 
:tinrk.  AVe  rut  It  with  a  flint  ro«  k  and 
«n!notlm»>s  wo  burnul  It  off.  The  roof 
we  rMuetPd  with  ilht  and  left  a  small 
hole  at  the  top  to  get  In  and  out  of. 
"Wo  upod  this  house  to  dance  In  and  as 
e   |)1m<p    t«)    hn\»«    sw^atliiir    rontests. 

"AVc  w«>ri«  h»]t  N  f ry  little  t-lothes:  a 
liide  of  lifer  was  tanned  and  we  us*»d 
It  ns  clojhlnp  and  wear  li  from  the 
^  rilst  df>wn  ti>  ku^e;  but  never  us*»d 
lint  or  sho.s  of  any  kind:  for  blankets 
•Ue  usctl  rnbhit  skins:  we  out  It  In 
•trips  with  tlint  knives,  roll  \\  fn 
PtrinRs  and  wenvf  it  toj^ether.  \Ve 
«fver   usp   nny   pillow. 

The  Intllans  have  a  meeting  In  th« 
PWfMt  hoiisp  }uid  r^ppoint  a  chief  for 
evoty  tUty  Indians  Ui^ad  of  families^ 
This  ihief  must  hrt>»»  guant  to  watch 
Ills  tribe  at  nlKht  nnd  one  man  Is  vuanl 
for  every  hnt;  h*»  was  fla»'e^l  bv  the 
dooT  with  his  Vow  and  arrow  and 
Upprtr  or  rlub  and  Hint  ax:  so  the  chief 
hns  guard  all  awake  and  readv  If 
other  tribes  make  trouble  in  the  night 
timr. 

"iMl  otli<»r  Indians  were  ordered  by 
the  «  hief  after  sundown  to  close  their 
doors  tlRht  find  not  allowed  to  go  out- 
Pidf  of  thpir  huts,  and  the  chief  was 
the  last  man  to  go  to  bed  and  the  flrat 
one  trp  in  the  morning.  The  chief  or- 
ders his  tribe  to  go  hunting  or  fishing 
just  fts  he  likes,  and  he  was  always 
the   leader  in  hunting  or  fishing. 

AA'o  liked  htinting  Very  much  and 
killed  many  b^'ars  and  elk  «nd  deer 
and  .s-malJ  ga»me.  rabbits,  dut^ks  and 
goese.  Tliere  w»»re  some  Tndlans  who 
follow  as  a  trade  that  of  bear  hunter. 
The  bijf  boar  was  f<»und  \n  the  moun- 
tnfns.      fn     the    rfvky    p^a'^'^s     arrd      the 
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small  hole.  We  fish  with  this  basket 
In  muddy  creeks  only,  swim  along  with 
basket  In  one  hand  and  If  fish  la  caught 
we  take  It  out   at  the  hole  on  top. 

"All  this  game  and  fish  was  taken  to 
the  chief,  who  would  divide  It  eqnal  to 
the  whole  tribe.  The  game  and  fish 
^♦»re  hunted  by  the  men,  and  the 
women  would  prepare  the  meals;  and 
the  women  would  help  to  gather  the 
food,  such  as  acorns  aad  seeds,  for 
pir.oie.  They  also  dug  a  great  many 
kinds  of  food  und^r  the  ground  and 
gathered  berries  In  the  mountains  and 
valley.  • 
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i.ri  ^■■P'tnt   vx  •  fkrp  flint  rock. 

marlfi     by    c^tT*pini5  fttnt     Wttk       a 

deer  horn;  we  made  arrow  points  In  the 
«ame  manner.  The  bear  hunter  went  to 
hiTnt  the  bear  for  pleasttre.  aa  "he  eti- 
Joys  flghtlni?  the  boar,  and  to  show  how 
.brave  he  was.  \\'e  onl  the  bear  meat, 
"btit  not  very  much,  and  tised  the  bear 
^kin  for  blankot.  There  ^-as  also  fr-cat 
■many  bear  in  the  valley,  but  th^y  were 
^pmnU  and  were  easy  to  kill  with  bow 
and  arrow.  We  nearly  always  killed 
wit!:  one  arrow  or  one  thrust  ^'ith 
'iBptar,   \  f  ry    srldo»-n    •nMth    two. 

nt.\i»ri\fi    HKKit. 

"W'e  were  very  fond  of  deer  meat  and 

;^in*^d   deer  a   great   many  wayn.    With 

bow   nnd  arrow  or  apear.  or  With  trap 

or   <lrlve   them   Into   the    lake.    To   hunt 

ideer  with  bow  and  arrow  we  would  go 

Jinto  the   mountains  and  find  open  spot 

; Where    tlu*    deer    fed.       As    a    blind    we 

bind  on  onr  heads  a  big  deer  skin  with 

'horns    and    frrd    as    th^    d*»er    or    feed 

Und'T  a   tree  the  same  as  the  deer  fe**d 

'on   a<  orns   !n   the    fnll   of   T*;»»  year.    We 

'crawl  on  our  hands  and  knees  and  our 

Iboad   down    as    If   we   w«»r«»   f*»edfng,   we 

have   a   bow   and   nrrow    r^'ady   to   shoot 

when    the    dcor   •  .n^i»-    r  ery    ner^r 


TWKIR   I'OOKIVG   IHKTROnS. 

"The   acorns   were   cooked    and    mad© 
fnto  bread  or  mush.     A  hole  was  made 
fn    s    fist    ro,-k    srt    tn    the    ground;    the 
were  put  in  ih«  -Iroi^  iw  th«  rooiti 
an«  tb^a   groifnfl   very  tfnf  by  a  long 
'^f'k   In   the   bands   of   the   woml^n    (the 
original   mortar   and   pestle).      The   ma- 
t«*rlal  for  tbis  musb   Is  very  bitter,  and 
we    cure    t>ils    bitter    taste    by    taking 
the    ground    acorns    to    the   creek.      We 
dfg  a   shallow  bole  three   feet  round   in 
isand   and    place    the   material   for   mijah 
in    this    hole.      Then    we    pour   water   on 
top  of  It  until  the  bitter  taste  is  cured. 
When   the   bitter  tsste   Is   gone  tben   It 
Is  ready  to  oook.     We  cookod  this  mush 
In    a     special     basket    made     three     feet 
around    and     two    feet     deop,       in     this 
basket    we  t»'«^**d   the  material   for  the 
mush,    with    onough    wntf»r    to    m«ke    it 
boil.      Then    we    heat    ro<'ks    red    hot    find 
throw  In   the  basket    to  mnke  the   mush 
boll.     Two  or  three   hot    rocks  would  bo 
enough      When   it   was   rejuly  to  eat   wo 
dipped    it    up  with   our   fingers. 

'We  a!j»o  made  bread  with  n«'orn 
meal,  only  cooked  different;  we  cooked 
It  under  the  grotmd.  We  wouhl  dig  a 
Ir-rge  hole,  maybe  six  feet  arouufl.  rthI 
biilld  a  bl|5  fire  In  the  hole  and  place 
hard  rocks  In  the  flpe.  When  the  fo.kH 
wrrr  red  hot  we  wotjld  plaoo  pfr*^efi 
gras*?  or  tules  over  them  aofl  o!\  the 
grass  or  tule  we  placed  the  tnjiterlMl 
for  bread;  then  we  put   more  gra^s  and 
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yard  high  long  er.ough  to  reach  from 
K«w  York  to  St.  Loula. 

A  Germany  company  has  perfected 
a  cheap  ttrocess  for  the  manufacture  of 
hydrogen,  based  upon  the  Interaction 
between  Bteam  and  iron  boring*  or 
turnings,   at   a   red   heat. 

Propelled  In  the  same  way  as  a  sky- 
rocket, but  by  powder  that  burns  more 
Blowly,  an  aerial  torpedo  to  carry  life- 
lines to  wrecked  vessels  has  been  per- 
fected by  a  Swedish  army   ofllcer. 

An  amphibious  automobile,  shaped 
like  a  boat  and  driven  by  a  propeller 
when  in  the  water,  has  been  purchased 
by  the  French  War  Department  and 
assigned    to   an   engineer   regiment. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  ex- 
perimenting with  some  varieties  of 
corn  from  China  which  seem  well 
adapted  to  the  hot  and  dry  conditions 
>t  certain  portions  of   the  Southwest. 

Russian  explorers  have  found  In 
Turkestan  the  ruins  of  a  subterran- 
ean city  built  by  a  highly  civilized 
people  before  the  Christian  era,  en- 
trance to  which   was  effected  by  caves. 

A  committee  of  German  aviators  has 
figured  that  it  would  ^ost  1100.000  to 
build  a  dlrlj^lble  balloon  big  enough  to 
carry  thirteen  passenger*.  In  axlditlon 
to  Its  crew,  and  $375  a  day  to  operate  It. 

A  Texas  woman  has  patented  a  chair 
the  back  and  seat  of  which  are  hing*»d 
to  a  board  In  front,  below  the  seat  In 
such  a  manner  that  the  whole  affair 
may  be  converted  into  an  Ironing  table. 

Because  of  the  danger  In  having  fire 
too  close  to  explosives,  the  cars  on 
which  ammunition  Is  'moved  about  the 
naval  magazines  on  lona  Island,  N.  T., 
are  handled  by  compressed  air  locomo- 
tives. 

A  Philadelphia  pie  bak*»ry  has  been 
enabled  to  turn  out  30.000  pies  a  night 
by  the  introduction  of  new  machinery, 
which  fills  the  lower  crust,  lays  on  and 
trims  the  upper  and  feeds  tliem  iiito 
ovens. 

The  Italian  Parliament  will  author- 
Ire  the  expenditure  of  $1600  a  year  for 
the  unrolling  and  deciphering  of  the 
nearly  8000  papyri  found  In  Hercu- 
laneum  and  stored  In  the  Naples  Li- 
brary. 

A  gas  light  may  be  seen  at  a  greater 
distance  than  an  elec^trlc  lig-fat  of  equal 
power  la  a  fofc.  for  tiie^^^on  that  the 
former^   red  MkA^  >  ^'JdH^^^^^^^e    not 


The  iMvu'^m  ia  '^i'^fl^BHiP^  i^ii.v«- 
tlie  Kiel  cunaf  \',jy  oixH^P!^  is 95  has 
made  it  necessary  for  Germany  to  pre 
pare  for  an  additional  expenditure  of 
more  than  &0,000,000  tw  widen  and 
deepen   W. 

The  new  power  plant  by  which  the 
Governmt^nt  will  light  and  heat  the 
<'wpitoI  and  other  bulIdlnKs  In  that  pot - 
tlon  of  Wa8i»ington.  will  »cnd  Its  8t.<i»m 
and  electricity  through  6000  feet  of 
f  tunnels. 

Durability  and  the  absence  of  placet 
for  dirt  to  lodge  are  the  ad\.i  r  •  ;■  r^ 
clatmod  for  w  n««w  waah board.  .  . 
forming  a  h ingle  piece  of  sheet  ntt'tnl 
itrovind  a  rod  which  forms  aidojr  tup 
and    1<  gh; 

A  tw'o-wliceled  autonioblle  in  a  re- 
C4*nt  invention.  It  is  kept  uprigj»t 
when  stationary  by  runnurs.  that  drop 
aiJloniiaicall/  un  eacli  side  when  Mm 
stoerlng  wheel  is  rolcafccd  fiuui  the 
driver's  grasp. 

An  aeroplane  devehiped  liy  .TapanoHo 
army  oflitMrs  ix  aaUi  to  maintain  a 
hp«.<mJ  <,f  aixty  one  miles  an  hour  for 
<-onMlUorable  «UfUances,  the  bent  tha> 
UaM    yet    boon    dono    In    the    hlalory    of 


vatrh   all   of   t)i*H»-. 

"Our  huts  wort'  bulU  with  tul<»  and 
lonfc  Krnss,  and  we  also  built  a  Rwcat- 
hon8p.  which  wa8  ten  feet  In  th« 
ground  an<l  thirty  feet  H(|i'are.  It  had 
a  hiK  timber  inside  to  toipport  the  roof. 
This  timber  cutting:  was  very  slow 
:^'ork.  AVe  cut  It  with  a  flint  rork  and 
•otnetlmcs  wo  burned  It  off.  The  roof 
"We  covered  with  dirt  and  left  a  umall 
hole  at  the  top  to  Ret  In  and  out  of. 
'>\'e  uj»ed  this  house  to  dance  in  and  as 
a.   plii<  f    to    have    sweating    contests. 

"Wc  wore  but  very  littb;  clothes;  a 
hide  of  deer  was  tanned  and  we  used 
It  as  clopiing  and  wear  It  from  the 
\  alst  down  to  knee;  but  never  used 
liat  or  shoes  of  any  kind;  for  blankets 
ve  used  rabbit  skins;  we  out  It  In 
•trips  with  Hint  knives,  roll  it  In 
strinR.s  and  weave  it  together.  We 
never    une    any    pillow. 

"The  Indian.s  have  a  meeting  In  the 
cwe;it  house  and  appoint  a  chief  for 
every  fifty  Indians  (liead  of  families). 
This  chief  must  have  guard  to  watch 
his  tribe  at  night  and  one  man  is  guard 
for  every  hut;  lie  was  placed  by  the 
door  with  his  bow  and  arrow  and 
Bpear  or  club  and  Hint  ax;  so  the  chief 
has  guard  all  awake  and  ready  if 
other  tribes  make  trouble  in  the  night 
time. 

"All  other  Indians  were  ordered  by 
the  chief  after  sundown  to  close  their 
doors  tight  and  not  allowed  to  go  out- 
elde  of  their  huts,  and  the  chief  w^as 
the  last  man  to  go  to  bed  and  the  first 
one  up  In  the  morning.  The  chief  or- 
ders his  tribe  to  go  hunting  or  fishing 
just  as  he  likes,  and  he  was  always 
the   leader  in   liunting  or  fishing. 

"Wo    liked    hunting    very    much    and 
killed    many    bears    and    elk    and    deer 
and    small    ga;me,    rabbits,     ducks     and 
geese.     There    were    some    Indians    w^ho 
follow  as   a   trade  that   of   bear  hunter. 
The   big   bear   was   found   in  the  moun- 
tains,     in     the    rocky   places    and      the 
heavy   brush.     The    bear  liunter   use<i  a 
spear  made  of  hard  seasoned  dogwood, 
and  on  the  point  was  a  sharp  flint  rock 
made    by    chipping    the    flint     -with      a 
deer  horn;  we  made  arrow  pointy  in  the 
eame  manner.    Tlie  bear  hunter  went  to 
hunt   the   bear   for   pleasure,   as   he   en- 
joys fighting  the  bear,  and  to  show  how 
brave   he   was.    We   eat  the  bear  meat, 
but   not  very   much,   and   used   the  bear 
lekin  for  blanket.    There  was  also  great 
•many  bear  in  the  valley,  but  they  were 
>«mall   and  were  easy   to  kill   with   bow 
and    arrow.     We    nearly    always    killed 
"witli    one    arrow    or    one    tlirust    with 
lEpear,  very  seldo»m  with  two. 

TRAPPING     DKF:R. 

"We  were  very  fond  of  deer  meat  and 
ijcilled  deer  a  great  many  ways.  With 
bow  and  arrow  or  spear,  or  with  trap 
tOr  drive  them  into  the  lake.  To  hunt 
tdeer  with  bow  and  arrow  we  would  go 
[Into  the  mountains  and  find  open  spot 
i-where  the  deer  fed.  As  a  blind  we 
■  bind  on  our  heads  a  big  deer  skin  with 
•horns  and  feed  as  the  deer  or  feed 
'Under  a  tree  the  same  as  the  deer  feed 
'on  acorns  in  the  fall  of  tiie  year.  We 
'crawl  on  our  hands  and  knees  and  our 
Ihead  down  as  if  we  were  feeding;  we 
ihave  a  bow  and  arrow  ready  to  shoot 
::when    the   deer  come   very   near. 

"We  also  killed  deer  in  a  trap.  We 
■would  go  into  the  field  and  gather  a 
•weed  and  work  it  into  strings,  and  the 
strings    we     make    into    a    very    strong 


the 

and 

the 

for 


rope.  We  take  this  rope  and  make  big 
loop  in  one  end  and  other  end  we  tie 
to  a  tree.  This  loop  we  lay  In  deer 
trail  and  many  small  loops  inside  the 
big  one  made  of  small  strings,  which 
tangle  the  deer's  legs,  and  the  big 
loop   tied   to   tree   holds  him. 

wo  would  make  nest  on 
water   or   spring   and   stay 

all  night  and  watch  for 
we   kill   as  many   as  six  or 

night.      Then   we    use   the 


"Sometime 
a  tree  by  a 
on  the  nest 
deer.  Often 
more   in    one 


bow  and  arrow  or  spear. 

"We  also  kill  a  great  many  deer 
by  driving  them  into  the  lake.  This 
drive  was  done  by  100  Indians  or  more, 
driving  the  deer  Into  the  lake  where 
there  were  Indians  in  tule  boats,  and 
these  Indians  In  the  boats  do  the  kill- 
ing. They  have  as  a  weapon  a  club 
with  a  heavy  flint  rock  tied  on  the 
end.  There  were  many,  many  deer 
Ijiyt  yjrt^nt  Jn  tj^rrtw,  and  WO  found  them 
easily  from  our  huts.  There  were  also 
a   great    many    elk    In    the   valley;    they 


We    killed    elk 
or  spear — seldom 
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with 


nets 
ten 
two 
into 
fifty 


went  in  bands, 
bow  and  arrow 
a   trap. 

"We  trapped  rabbits  with  a  small 
net  three  feet  long,  three  feet  wide, 
mado  of  twine,  with  a  strong  twino 
around  the  edge  that  would  draw.  This 
net   we   call    a  draw   net. 

"The   ducks   and   geese   were   in    great 
numbers     and     we     find     them     on     the 
lakes  or  feeding  on   the  land.      We  also 
used     nets     to    kill    ducks;     these 
were    about    twenty    feet    long   and 
feet    wide;    we   stretch    this   net    on 
long    poles    and    drive    the    ducks 
the    net;    sometimes   we   get   forty, 
ducks    in    drive. 

"Tlie  gee.'^e  we  kill  with  sling  made 
of  deer  hide;  we  cut  strip  two  feet 
long  and  wide  in  «'enter,  with  flint 
knife;  the  wide  part  In  center  is  to 
hold  rork  and  we  also  roll  small.  ro\md 
muds  to  throw  at  ducks  or  other  small 
game.  This  rolled  mud  would  scatter 
and  sometimes  kill  four  or  flve  ducks 
or  birds. 

"Tlie  fish  were  many  too  and  these 
"We  killed  with  nets  or  fish  baskets;  we 
used  the  net  we  killed  ducks  with  too 
but  in  a  different  way;  we  balance  it 
on  our  heads  in  tule  canoes  so  we  •an 
paddle  and  flsli  with  net  In  the  night 
time;  we  catch  as  many  as  our  tule 
boats  will  carry.  We  also  dam  a  creek 
with  willows  and  rocks  and  mud  and 
leave  a  small  space  In  the  center  about 
two  feet  wide;  in  that  space  we  place 
the  fish  basket  made  for  that  purpose; 
this  basket  was  flve  feet  long  and  two 
feet  wide.  We  also  make  basket  to 
flsh  In  muddy  water;  this  basket  was 
made  wide  at  one  end  and  narrow  at 
the    other.      At    the     narrow    end    was 


small  hole.  We  flsh  with  this  basket 
in  muddy  creeks  only,  swim  along  with 
basket  In  one  hand  and  If  flsh  la  caught 
we  take  it  out  at  the  hole  on  top. 

"All  this  game  and  flsh  was  taken  to 
the  chief,  who  would  divide  it  equal  to 
the    whole    tribe.      The    game    and    flsh 
were     hunted     by     the     men,    and 
women    would    prepare    the    meals; 
the    women    would    help    to    gather 
food,    such    as    acorns    and    seeds, 
pinole.      They    also    dug   a   great   many 
kinds    of    food    under   the   ground     and 
gathered  berries  In  the  mountains  and 
valley.  • 

THEIR  COOKING  METHODS. 

"The  acorns    w^ere   cooked    and    made 
Into  bread  or  mush.   .  A  hole  was  made 
In    a    flat   rock   set  in   the   ground;   the 
ac<yms  were  put  in  the  hole  In  the  rock 
and    then    ground   very    fine    by    a   long 
rock   In   the  hands   of  the   wom^n    (the 
original   mortar  and  pestle).      The  ma- 
terial for  this  mush  is  very  bitter,  and 
we    cure    this    bitter    taste    by    taking 
the    ground   acorns    to    the   creek.     We 
dig  a  shallow  hole  three  feet  round  In 
sand  and   place  the   material  for   mush 
in   this   hole.      Then   we   pour   water   on 
top  of  it  until  the  bitter  taste  is  cured. 
When  the   bitter  taste   is   gone   then   it 
is  ready  to  cook.     We  cooked  this  mush 
in    a    special    basket    made    three    feet 
around    and     two    feet    deep.      In    this 
basket   we  placed   the  material   for  the 
mush,    with    enough    water    to   make    it 
boil.     Then  we  heat  rocks   red  hot  and 
throw  In  the  basket  to  make  the  mush 
boil.     Two  or  three  hot  rocks  would  be 
enough.     When  it  was  ready  to  eat  we 
dipped  it   up  with   our  flngers, 

"We  also  made  bread  with  acorn 
meal,  only  cooked  different;  we  cooked 
It  under  the  ground.  We  would  dig  a 
large  hole,  maybe  six  feet  around,  and 
build  a  big  flre  in  the  hole  and  place 
hard  rocks  in  the  flre.  When  the  rocks 
were  red  hot  we  would  place  green 
grass  or  tules  over  them  and  on  the 
grass  or  tule  we  placed  the  material 
for  bread;  then  we  put  more  grass  and 
tule  on  top  of  this  and  then  more  bread 
and  have  sometimes  flve  or  six  layers 
of  bread;  the  bread  was  ab©ut  six 
inches  thick.  Sometimes  w^e  put  flsh 
in  some  of  the  layers.  This  was  done 
in  the  evening,  and  by  morning  all 
was   cooked   and   ready    to   eat. 

"We  also  made  pinole  of  the  seeds 
we  gathered  in  the  flelds,  where  there 
was  a  great  quantity.  This  pinole  we 
made  the  same  as  the  acorn  mush, 
only  it  is  cooked  before  it  is  pounded 
on  the  rock.  We  put  the  seed  in  a 
flat  basket;  then  we  place  big  coals  of 
flre  on  top  of  the  seed  and  shake  the 
basket  by  hand  until  the  pinole  seed  is 
cooked.  Then  we  pound  it  fine  and  it 
is  ready  to  eat  with  water.  There  were 
a  great  many  kinds  of  berries  in  the 
mountains  and  the  valley  which  the 
women  gather,  but  these  berries  were 
never  cooked.  Then  there  were  a 
great  many  kinds  of  food,  which  we 
dig  out  of  the  ground,  and  we  also 
eat  young  tule  and  tule  roots;  we  also 
gatlyered  clover  and  eat,  which  was 
very  plentiful.  All  this  we  eat  with- 
out cooking.  This,  which  I  have 
named,  was  all  the  food  we  eat.  We 
have  two  meals  a  day,  sometimes  one. 
We  cook  our  meat  and  flsh  and  small 
game  on  coals,  and  sometimes  bury 
meat  and   fish   In    hot   ashes   to   cook. 

THE     MEDICINE    MAN. 

"In  case  of  shkness  we  have  a  medi- 
cine man  and  he  may  be  called  by  any 
of  the  tribe.  He  will  not  keep  medi- 
cine on  hand.  When  he  is  called  he 
will  go  and  gather  herbs  to  boil.  This 
gathering  of  herbs  for  medicine  Is  done 
without  eating  or  drinking,  which  Is 
strictly  forbidden.  It  was  a  rule  and 
belief  of  the  Indians  if  the  medicine 
man  eat  or  drank  while  gathering 
herbs  for  medl:ine,  the  herbs  will  not 
cure  the  sick.  The  medicine  man  was 
watched  by  the  relatives  of  the  sick 
person  while  gathering  or  boiling  the 
medicine.  The  medicine  was  boiled  in 
a  basket  the  same  as  acorn  mush,  and 
when  It  was  boiled  and  ready  to  drink, 
the  medicine  man  must  take  the  first 
drink  before  It  Is  given  to  the  sick,  and 
the  medicine  man  will  not  charge  for 
his  doctoring,  but  the  sick  man  can 
pay  as  he  likes.  In  case  the  sick  per- 
son died,  the  medicine  man  got  no  pay. 

"If  accident  happen,  a  leg  or  arm 
broken  the  medicine  man  was  called 
and  he  would  cut  In  the  arm  or  leg 
with  a  sharp  white  flint  rock  and  he 
would  place  elderwood  on  the  broken 
part,  then  he  would  sing  a  cure  or 
healing  song  for  four  days  and  nights, 
then  stop  for  a  few  days,  and  If  the 
case  was  bad.  would  sing  for  two  days 
and  nights  more.  And  there  was 
never  a  cripple  man.  woman  or  child 
In   the  tribe. 

"All  our  dead  we  burn.  We  pile 
bru?h  bifi  and  put  the  dead  on  top  and 
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when  in  the  water,  has  been  purchased 
by  the  French  War  Department  and 
assigned    to   an    engineer   regiment. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  ex- 
perimenting with  some  varieties  of 
corn  from  China  which  seem  well 
-idapted  to  the  hot  and  dry  conditions 
•  f  certain   portions  of   the  Southwest. 

Russian  explorers  have  found  in 
Turkestan  the  ruins  of  a  subterran- 
ean city  built  by  a  highly  civilized 
people  before  the  Christian  era,  en- 
trance to   which  was   effected  by  caves. 

A  committee  of  German  aviators  has 
figured  that  it  would  cost  1100,000  to 
build  a  dirigible  balloon  big  enough  to 
carry  thirteen  passengers,  in  addition 
to  its  crew,  and  $375  a  day  to  operate  it. 

A  Texas  woman  has  patented  a  chair 
the  back  and  seat  of  which  are  hinged 
to  a  board  in  front,  below  the  seat  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  whole  affair 
may  be  converted  into  an  Ironing  table. 

Because  of  ♦he  danger  in  having  flre 
too  close  to  explosives,  the  cars  on 
which  ammunition  Is  'moved  about  the 
naval  magazines  on  lona  Island,  N.  Y., 
are  handled  by  compressed  air  locomo- 
tives. 

A  Philadelphia  pie  bakery  has  been 
enabled  to  turn  out  30.000  pies  a  night 
by  the  introduction  of  new  machinery, 
which  fllls  the  lower  crust,  lays  on  and 
trims  the  upper  and  feeds  them  into 
ovens. 

The  Italian  Parliament  will  author- 
ize the  expenditure  of  $1600  a  year  for 
the  unrolling  and  deciphering  of  the 
nearly  3000  papyri  found  in  Hercu- 
laneum  and  stored  in  the  Naples  Li- 
brary. 

A  gas  light  may  be  seen  at  a  greatier 
distance  than  an  electric  light  of  equal 
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set   flre.       The     near 
mourn    for    one    year 
would    cut    their    hair 
put   clay-mud    around 

while  mourning  would  never  sit  up,  al- 
ways  lying  down. 

"To  make  flre  we  had  a  round  stick 
two  feet  long  with  a  flint  rock  on 
end.  A  big.  flat  flint  rock  we  place 
on  the  ground  and  the  stick  with 
flint  rock  on  end  we  work  with  both 
hands  as  If  drilling-  against  the  big 
rock.  Maybe  we  drill  for  five  hours  or 
more  to  raise  a  spark.  To  catch  the 
spark  we  place  dry  buckeye  wood  or 
tule  root  on  the  big  rock  to  take  flre 
from  the  spark.  This  flre  we  keep  up 
as  long  as  possible, 

"We  had  many  beliefs  (which  the 
w^rlter  translates  as  superstitions),  but 
we  believed  that  there  was  something 
after  death;  we  believed  there  was  a 
Great  Spirit  and  called  him  our  father 
and  woiild  throw  food  in  the  air  to 
please  him.  We  believed,  too.  in  a  bad 
place  that  the  white  man  calls  hell  or 
devil.  Some  good  Indians  had  a  prayer 
which  they  would  pray  at  night  time 
or  whenever  they  sneezed  or  when 
they   light  a  pipe  of  tobacco. 


"We  also  believe  if  wood  owl  came 
to  our  hut  in  the  night  time  and  made 
a  certain  noise  that  a  death  or  acci- 
dent was  going  to  happen:  then  we 
were  very  much  afraid  and  would  bum 
food  or  tobacco  in  the  night  as  an 
offering.  We  believed  that  after  any 
the?  big  fighting  or  killing  there  would  be 
a  great  thunderstorm. 

"We  ^ere  very  fond  of  tobacco;  we 
would  gather  leafs  of  tobacco  In  the 
field  and  dry  and  cure  it  In  the  sun. 
then  smoke  It  in  a  pipe  made  of  willow 
wood  two  feet  long  and  a  hole  bored 
in  the  middle  with  a  flint  rook  to  put 
the  tobacco  in.  Women  did  not  smoke, 
just   the  men. 

"We  Indians  of  I^ke  did  not  know 
any  other  tribes  b'jt  the  Sonoma  and 
Mendocino  Indians.  We  were  on  good 
terms  with  the  Mendocino  Indians,  but 
we  had  a  good  many  battles  with  the 
Sonoma  Indians.  Some  time  we  join 
with  the  Mendocino  Indians  and  go  to 
Sonoma  country  and  flght.  \re  use  as 
weapons  to  fight  bows  and  arrows,  and 
spears  and  slings  to  throw  rocks.  We 
al?o  have  bear  hides  ^q  put  on.  look 
Just  like  real  bear  and  get  up  close. 
And  we  would  hide  in  brush  near  water 
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or  spring  where  tribe  got  their 
and   shoot    the   first    person    that 
man.    woman    or   child.      And   we 
under   the   bear    hide   a   broad    kelt 
thick  wampum  and   if  the  warrtor 
shot    with    arrow    or    hit    with   spe&r 
would  not  go  through  the  belt. 

"We  also  kept  track  of  the  ji»ars  ky 
the    moon,    we   have    twelve 
year;  but  we  never  know  our 
count  the  moon  on  our  ftngt?^rs 
flngers    have    names    which    we 
and   so   we   know  just  which 
must    gather    our    acorns    and   all 
food. 

"We   also   have   names   of  oar 
where    we    live   and    the^e   ^iat-«s 
name<:    by    the    tribea.     Each    trilie 
its  own  name.     There  were  six 
Lake    country   and   each   trtb* 
itself.      We    did    not    speak    the 
language.    Upp*»r  LAke.  Lower  Lftkie 
Big  Valley  have  language  o 
but  we  all  eat  the  same  food. 

"We   never  have  one  Itfa<fer  er  chJicC 
for    th*»    whole   country,    hot 
chief    for   every    fifty   warrfee«.   uid   |f 
chief  dies  or  Is  killed,  his  son  or 
relative  takes  his  place  as  chiei.** 
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The  iflM'^IV  In  Bhlmm^mg'  since 
the  Kiel^canal  was  opeBeTI  in  1895  has 
made  It  necessary  for  Germany  to  pre- 
pare for  an  additional  expenditure  of 
more  than  50,000,000  to  widen  and 
deepen  it. 

The  new  power  plant  by  which  the 
Government  will  light  and  heat  the 
Capitol  and  other  buildings  in  that  por- 
tion of  Washington,  will  send  its  steam 
and  electricity  through  6000  feet  of 
tunnels. 

Durability  and  the  absence  of  places 
for  dirt  to  lodge  are  the  advantages 
claimed  for  a  new  washboard,  made  by 
forming  a  single  piece  of  sheet  metal 
around  a  rod  which  forms  sidec  top 
and   legs. 

A  two-wheeled  automobile  is  a  re- 
cent invention.  It  is  kept  upright 
when  stationary  by  runners,  that  drop 
automatically  on  each  side  when  the 
steering  wheel  Is  released  from  the 
driver's  grasp. 

An  aeroplane  developed  by  Japanese 
army  officers  Is  said  to  maintain  a 
speed  of  sixty-one  miles  an  hour  for 
considerable  distances,  the  best  that 
has  yet  been  dono  in  the  history  of 
aerial  navigation. 

A  French  army  officer  has  invented 
a  small  aeroplane  that  can  be  towed 
by  a  dirigible  balloon  to  carry  a  search- 
light to  be  thrown  upon  objects  on  the 
ground  without  disclosing  the  dirigible 
balloon's  whereabouts. 

The  proclaimed  boundaries  of  the 
national  forests  now  include  nearly 
195,000,000  acres  of  land,  within  which, 
however,  about  16.000,000  acres  have 
been  alienated  by  Congressional  grants 
and  the  patenting  of  claims. 

After  three  years  of  experiments  two 
English  opticians  have  perfected  a  lens 
which,  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  sub- 
marine periscope  tube,  enables  those 
within  the  vessel  to  see  on  all  sides 
for  a  distance  of  eight  miles. 

A  New  Jersey  manufacturer  who  runs 
a  farm  for  the  fun  of  it  has  succeeded 
in  raising  larger  vegetables  and  more 
of  them  than  his  neighbors  by  mixing 
with  his  fertilizer  powdered  lava  ob- 
tained from  European  volcanoes. 

The  British  Admiralty  is  trying  out 
a  torpedo  which  Is  said  to  pick  up 
sounds  by  microphones,  so  connected 
by  delicate  mechanism  to  Its  rudders 
that  the  torpedo  Is  automatically  di- 
rected to   the  source  of  th^sounds. 

Sixty  chalets,  similar  to  TWd^ 
In  the  Alps,  have  been  sent  to  Messina 
and  Regglo  by  the  Swiss  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety, which  believes  such  buildings 
will  withstand  earthquake  shocks  bet- 
ter  than   the   usual  Italian   structures. 

A  French  chemical  works  claims  to 
be  extracting  twenty-so^-en  and  a  half 
gallons  of  alchool  and  forty-two 
pounds  of  acetic  acid  from  each  metric 
ton  of  sawdust,  and  to  sell  the  residue, 
after   pressing   into   briquettes,   as   fuel. 

Boston,  In  the  interest  of  health  and 
economy,  is  being  provided  with  odor- 
less steel  tank  garbage  wagons,  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  lids  are  automatically 
lifted  when  a  person  .steps  on  the  run- 
ning board  to  empty  a  receptacle  into 
them. 

The  Geological  Survey  has  Issued  a 
primer  for  the  use  of  those  wlio  have  to 
do  with  explosives,  telling  in  untechnl- 
cal  language  how  and  of  what  explo- 
slve.s  are  made,  pointing  out  the  dan- 
gers and  sliovving  how  these  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

A  sort  of  combination  siin  dial  and 
compas.s.  the  Invention  of  an  English- 
man, for  aviators,  consist.s  of  a  cellu- 
loid dial,  to  he  Inserted  In  an  overhead 
plane,  the  shadow  from  tlie  pin  In  the 
center  of  it  Indicating  the  course  the 
machine  Is  taking.^ 

It  has  been  dl.vcovered  that  a  species 
of  giant  cactus,  covering  thousands  of 
acres  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  and 
heretofore  considered  worthle.«iis,  makes 
better  fuel  when  dried  than  coal  or 
wood,  while  its  pith,  properly  treated, 
gives  off  a  superior  Illuminating 
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A  MOHAWK  LEGEND  OF  ADAM  AND  EVE. 


An  interesting  study  might  be  made  of  the  influence  which  the 
teachings  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Christian  church  have  exerted 
in  modifying  primitive  Indian  myths  ;  interesting  also  is  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  stories  of  the  Bible  by  the  Indian  imagination. 
As  a  contribution  to  this  study,  the  following,  obtained  in  November, 
1888,  from  an  intelligent  Mohawk  from  the  Reservation  at  Brantford, 
Ont,  may  be  of  some  value.  The  narrator  stated  that  it  was  current 
at  Caughnawaga. 

At  first  the  bodies  of  Adam  and  Eve  were  all  smooth  and  shining, 
as  men's  finger-nails  are  now.  But  one  day  Adam  was  walking 
about  in  the  garden  near  the  tree  on  which  the  fruit  was,  when  he 
heard  something  say  to  him  :  "  Take  !  take  ! "  and  something,  again, 
saying :  **  Don't  take  !  Don't  take  ! "  After  a  while,  however,  Adam 
became  bold  enough  and  took  a  fruit  and  began  to  eat  it.  The  first 
bite  he  took  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  is  there  to  this  day.  He  then 
gave  Eve-a-piece  which  she  ate.  Then  they  both  began  to  suffer 
change,  and  all  the  smoothness  and  shininess  of  their  bodies  began  to 
disappear,  and  all  that  was  left  of  it  is  seen  now  in  our  finger-nails  and 
toe-nails.  It  was  the  Devil,  who  had  become  a  snake  and  climbed  up 
the  tree,  that  tempted  Adam.  After  doing  this  the  Devil  returned  to 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  Even  at  this  day  a  common  form  of  assertion 
among  the  Mohawks  is,  "As  sure  as  the  Devil  returned  to  earth 
again  !  '*  The  Indians  believed  that  Owistos  Q  Christ)  would  kill  the 
Devil-snake  by  driving  a  sword  through  the  centre  of  his  head,  and 
pinning  him  to  the  earth  with  his  wings  outspread.  The  Indians  all 
hate  snakes,  and  every  one  (even  the  women)  will  kill  a  snake  when 
he  sees  it ;  when  so  doing  they  call  out,  *'  Owistos  !  ooayerle  !  Owistos  ! 
ooayerle  !  "  (Owistos  !  I  kill !  Owistos  !  I  kill !) 

The  variations  from  the  Biblical  narrative  are  too  obvious  to  need 

comment. 

A.  F,  Chamberlain, 
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explcH^  and  priests.  * 

The  exi>^sition  was  visited  by  many  of  the  Amgpkaiiists  after  the 
meeting  at  H^elva,  among  whom  may  bej;a^tioned  Dr.   Hamy, 

im,  Charles  Read,  and  others.     The  orator, 
Castelar,  was  a  close^^^dent  oMle  collections. 

On  the  whole,  the  exhj^rt^n  was  not  well  attended ;  but  that  does 
not  detract  from  th^commehdation  which  should  be  given  to  the 
Spanisli  Govepfliient  for  the  enliglH^ned  idea  and  the  consummate 
ability  witji^hich  this  idea  was  carrie^s^t  by  the  Delegate  Gen- 
eral, Sefior  Don  Juan  Navarro  Reverter,  R^eV>>^adre  FitOy-aud 
coUeagues. 


Historic  and  Prehistoric  Mohawks. — The  section  of  country 
where  the  Mohawks  had  their  villages  is  mostly  included  in  the 
present  county  of  Montgomery.  The  sites  are  quite  numerous, 
most  of  them  belonging  to  the  historic  period.  A  few,  however, 
antedate  the  coming  of  the  whites.  One  of  these,  in  the  town  of 
Minden,  was  described  by  Squier  in  his  * 'Ancient  Monuments  of 
the  State  of  New  York."  It  was  naturally  a  place  of  great  strength, 
and  when  he  saw  it  there  may  have  been  a  ditch  and  an  embank- 
ment at  the  south  end ;  but  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  this  in 
many  years,  and,  even  though  it  existed,  it  would  not  prove,  as 
Squier  thinks,  the  presence  of  a  so-called  mound-buildmg  people ; 
neither  has  there  ever  been  found  there  any  white  traders'  wares,  as 
stated  by  Squier. 

The  place  is  prehistoric,  but  still  Mohawk.  The  pottery  is  abun- 
dant and  distinctive,  and  I  have  traced  the  same  styles  from  the 
prehistoric  sites  to  those  occupied  by  the  tribe  when  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  came  here  in  1642,  and  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  1666  ;  then  to  the  villages  described  by  Greenhalgh  in 
1677,  and  from  there  to  the  three  ''Castles'*  occupied  by  them 
until  they  left  their  native  valley  and  went  to  Canada  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution. 

All  the  pottery,  pipes,  bone  awls,  arrow-heads,  and  celts  are 
Mohawk,  and  neither  the  '*  Mound  Builders  '*  nor  any  other  people 
have  left  a  trace  of  their  occupation,  even  though  they  may  have 
been  here.     It  seems  probable,  too,  from  the  small  number  of  pre- 
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historic  sites,  that  the  Mohawks  had  occupied  the  country  for  but  a 
short  period  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  French  and  Dutch. 

The  animal  bones,  etc.,  which  I  have  forwarded  came  from  the 
refuse  heaps  of  a  prehistoric  village  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  one 
HI  the  town  of  Minden.  This  place  is  just  outside  the  bounds  of 
Montgomery  county,  on  a.  high  and  commanding  hill,  near  a  stream 
of  water.  It  was  naturally  a  place  of  great  strength  and  when  i>al- 
isadcd  must  have  been  impregnable.  Formerly  the  beds  of  ashes 
and  refuse  were  of  great  extent  and  have  yielded  to  persistent  and 
indefatigable  relic-hunters  great  stores  of  things  illustrating  the 
stone  age  of  these  old  villagers. 

As  in  the  Minden  site,  the  same  pottery  is  present  in  abundance 
I  dug  up  fragments  of  one  hundred  different  jars  in  one  day,  together 
with  similar  bone  awls,  celts,  pipes,  arrowheads,  etc.  One  of  the 
l)il^s  was  shaped  like  a  canoe,  and  three  had  trumpet-shaped  bowls. 
There  is  an  entire  absence  of  white  traders'  wares,  and  but  one  or 
two  wampum  beads  and  a  short  tube  of  native  hammered  copi^er  to 
show  any  outside  intercourse. 

In  the  refuse  heaps  of  the  villages  of  the  historic  period  there  is  a 
great  mingling  of  native  wares  with  those  of  the  white  traders.  The 
distinctive  native  pottery,  needles,  harpoons,  necklace  bon^,  and 
ornaments  are  plentiful ;  but  the  bone  implements  are  of  finer  make 
and  more  elaborate  design,  and  in  addition  bone  combs  occur, 
evidently  native  but  not  made  before  the  introduction  of  iron  knives' 
saws,  and  files.  ' 

With  the  native  objects  are  mingled  iron  axes,  hoes,  gun  barrels 
padlocks,  jewsharps,  nails,  chisels,  copper  kettles,  Venetian  beads 
in  great  variety,  Jesuit  medals,  crosses,   rings,  copper  ornaments, 
small  English  clay  pipes,  and  many  other  articles  brought  in  by  the 
traders  of  Albany  and  Schenectady. 

A  careful  study  of  the  thousands  of  relics  shows  that  the  Mohawks 
were  not  behind  any  of  the  Atlantic  coast  tribes  as  workers  of  stone 
clay,  and  bone,  and  tliat  their  artistic  sense  was  as  well  develoi)ed' 
That  they  were  intellectually  superior  to  most  of  the  associated 
tribes  their  commanding  position  as  Elder  Brothers  in  the  great 
Iroquois  Confederacy  sufficiently  suggests. 

S.  L.  Frey. 
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AT     THE     HAIRDRESSER'S 


The  fundamental  feminine  impulse  as  regards  the  newest  coiffures  is  very  much  the  same,  whether  H  finds  erpression  in  an  erclusive 

Fifth  Avenue  establishment  or  in  a  pidure-ique  Moki  village  among  the  mesas  of  the  Southwest. 
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The  fundamental  femiru'nr  impulse  «,<  reganh  the  newest  anffurcs  is  very  much  the  same,  whether  it  Jirifls  expression  in  an  ej-clusive 
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Mary  Roberts  Rinehart: 

We  are  particularly  glad  to  open  the  first  issue  of 
The  American  Indian  Magazine  in  its  new  and 
enlarged  form  with  a  feature  article  by  one  of 
America's  most  noted  writers.  Mrs.  Rinehart  pos- 
sesses a  rare  combination  of  qualities — a  keen  under- 
standing of  human  nature,  a  love  of  fair  play,  and 
the  ability  to  analyze,  to  lay  bare  hidden  causes  and 
to  explain  their  true  relationship  to  effects. 


Walter  Hough: 

Curator  of  Ethnology,  United  States  National 
Museum,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  spent  years 
among  the  Hopi,  Navajo  and  Apache  Indians  of  the 
Southwest.  During  the  past  twenty-five  years 
Dr.  Hough's  excavations  of  numerous  ancient  cliff 
dwellings  have  brought  to  light  many  rare  and  beau- 
tiful examples  of  bygone  art  and  craftsmanship. 


Stewart  Culin: 

Curator  of  Ethnology,  Museum  of  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  is  also  an  author  who 
has  found  more  than  purely  scientific  inspiration  on 
his  expeditions  among  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest. 

•* Tales  From  the  House  in  the  Valley"  are  told 
with  a  vivid  touch  which  appeals  strongly  to  those 
whose  imaginations  are  stirred  by  stories  of  the 
Old  West. 


Clark  Wissler: 

Faculty  member  University  of  Indiana,  Ohio 
State  University  and  Columbia  University. 

Since  1905,  Curator  of  Anthropology  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York. 
President  of  the  American  Anthropological  Associa- 
tion. Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Anthropology 
and  Psychology,  National  Research  Council. 


Lew  Sarett: 

Noted  author  of  Indian  verse,  whose  recently  pub- 
lished volume  of  poems,  **  Many,  Many  Moons,"  was 
referred  to  by  the  Boston  Transcript  as  *'  .  .  .  . 
far  the  finest  ibook  of  Indian  poems  ever  published." 

Some  of  Mr.  Sarett's  choicest,  and  hitherto  unpub- 
lished Indian  poems  will  shortly  appear  in  The 
American  Indian  Magazine. 


A.  H.  Wardle: 

Those  who  have  read  Miss  Wardle's  articles  in 
Harper's  and  other  high-grade  magazines  are  familiar 
with  her  skill  in  combining  accuracy  of  scientific 
statement  with  literary  style  of  unusual  quality. 
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Miscellaneous 42 

ViLHJALMUR  Stefansson,  the  noted  Arc- 
tic Explorer,  has  written  the  feature  article 
for  the  September  issue  of  The  American 
Indian  Magazine. 

Mr.  Stefansson's  article  will  be  profusely 
illustrated  with  photographs  taken  by  him 
on  his  famous  expedition — hundreds  of  miles 
north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
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THS  MOKI  HBKAD. 

BY  C.    FKA:(CIS  JCVKI3CS. 

After  an  iospeciion  o£  m 
mill,  which  produces  a 
flour  daily,  it  is  interestini^  to 
comparison  to  tb<^   meltMids  of 
practiced  by  the  Moki  Inlians. 
in  the  heart  of  a  cocmtiy  vfaid 
the  greatest  progre>s  in  meiSiods 
duction,  is  also  to  be  found  die 
itive  processes  practiced, 
is  true  of  any  of  the  art»  or 


roller 
of 
for 


has  made 

of  pfO- 

pnm- 
in  fact. 


np  and  mixed  with  water  id  a  bowl 
to  a  thick  batter.  This  the  baker  spreads 
00  a  long  flat  stone,  under  which  a  fire 
has  been  burning  for  some  time.  A  single 
handful  is  baked  at  a  time,  sprtad  thinly 
over  the  entire  surface.  When  one  side  is 
suflSciently  baked  she  takes  hold  of  the 
comers  and  peels  it  off  dexterously  turn- 
ing it  other  side  up.  When  done  she  lays 
it  on  a  long  bread  basket,  turning  the 
edges  up  all  round  so  that  the  air  can  get 
at  iu     Thus  she  continues  uniil  tbe  basket 


A  3H»KI   WOMAN  GRINDING   CORN. 


It  cannot,  however,  be  said  tint  these 
people  are  lazy,  for  it  is  with  mndi  hari 
labor  that  the  angenenHis  sands  of  the 
Great  American  Desert.  In  wfaUi  they 
live,  can  be  made  to  jidd  even  a  scict 
supply  of  com.  their  st^le  foud.  In  tbe 
proce^  s  of  grinding  thcj  linve  taken  bu^ 
the  first  step  in  tbe  art;  Ihej  rob  the 
grain  between  two  stooesL  Not  a  single 
improvement  has  ever  been  made  in  the 
apparatus  employed  sinoe  centuries  ago, 
when  their  forefathers^  or  should  I  say 
their  foremothers»  for  the  women  do  the 
g^nding,  prepared  the  first  meaL 

In  the  comer  on  the  flocMr  of  the  princi- 
pal room  in  the  house  is  a  shallow  trough 
walled  in  with  slabs  of  stone  set  on  edge. 
The  trough  is  divided^  by  transverse 
pieces,  into  three  compartments.  In  each 
of  these  compartments^  or  bins,  is  a  flat- 
topped  stone  set  in  the  ground  on  an  in- 
cline. To  gprind,  girls  kneel  behind  each 
of  these  bins,  with  a  basket  of  shelled 
com  nearby.  This  is  put  cm  the  flat  stone 
and  rubbed  with  a  coarse  oblong  stone. 
The  resulting  meal  is  then  banded  the 
next  girl  for  grinding  with  a  similar  but 
less  coarse  stone.  It  is  then  again  ground 
in  the  third  bin  and  reduced  to  quite  a 
fine,  floury  meal.  With  a  brush  made  of 
dried  grass,  bound  around  with  a  bit  of 
string  or  calico,  and  with  whidi  the  floor 
is  swept  belweentimes,  the  meal  is  gath- 


is  piled  high  with  this  blue  bread,  or 
•-piki,"  which  she  pronounces  *peka."  No 
salt  is  used  in  the  batter,  and  the  piki  has 
a  sweetish  taste — very  sweet  indeed  when 
made  of  the  native  maize,  which,  how- 
ever, is  now  little  grown,  the  whiteman's 
cjrn    having    been    found    more   prolific. 


THE  WATER   IS   CARRIED   A   GREAT   DISTANCE 
ON   THE   BACKS   OF   THE   OLD    WOMEN. 

The  piki  is  usually  blue,  partaking  ot  the 
color  of  the  corn  from  whica  it  is  made ; 
and  is  eaten  dry,  or  in  a  sort  of  soup. 
When  the  men  go  to  any  considerable 
distance  from  home  they  take  piki  made 
into  rolls,  very  much  as  one  would  roll  up 
a  sheet  of  wet  paper,  of  which  it  is  about 
the  same  thickness. 
The  baking  stones  are  made  by  the  old 


women  of  the  tribe  in  secrecy  and  with 
much  ceremony.  A  stone  having  been 
selected,  the  surface  is  smoothed  and  filled 
with  hot  pitch,  after  which  it  is  smoked 
and  rubbed  for  many  days,  the  whole  to 
the  accompaniment  of  weird  chanting. 
As  far  as  the  whites  may  know,  the  first 
rubbing  is  with  a  smooth  stone ;  a  further 
rubbing  with  pieces  of  wood;  and  a  final 
finishing  with  the  bare  hands.  The  re- 
sult is  a  jet  black  smooth  surface  to  which 
the  piki  does  not  stick  in  baking.  The 
stones  rarely  crack  during  the  process,  I 
am  told,  and  are  considered  very  valuable, 
being  passed  down  as  a  heritage  from 
mother  to  daughter  through  generations. 

»» 

EQUINOCTIAL  STORMS. 

BY    PROF.    H.    A.    HAZEN. 

The  date  for  the  commonly  accepted 
"Line  storm"  passed  on  Sept.  21,  and  it 
is  of  interest  to  determine  what  support 
science  gives  this  theory  of  more  than 
usual  stormy  weather  just  at  the  time  the 
sun  crosses  the  line.  The  apparent  path 
of  the  sun  is  an  imaginary  line  called  the 
**Ecliptic,"  and  twice  a  year  this  line 
crosses  the  equator  or  another  imaginary 
line.  It  must  be  very  evident  that  when 
the  sun  crosses  an  imaginary  line  there 
can  be  absolutely  no  effect  on  the  weather 
due  to  such  an  event.  We  can  put  it  in 
still  another  way,  that  the  effect  of  the 
sun  must  be  precisely  the  same,  or  con- 
stant, for  any  eight  or  ten  consecutive 
days,  hence  there  can  be  no  more  storms 
on  March  21st,  or  Sept.  21st,  than  four 
days  before  or  after. 

The  question  still  remains  unanswered 
as  to  whether  there  may  not  be  a  peculiar 
undetermined  force  which  can  act  exactly 
on  these  days,  independently  of  the  sun, 
and  thus  cause  the  so-called  **Equinoc- 
tial."  This  is  a  matter  of  legitimate  scien- 
tific  inquiry,  though  the  evidence  against 
the  action  of  such  a  force  is  well  nigh  over- 
whelming. Investigations  in  England, 
and  also  in  this  country,  have  shown  no 
increase  in  frequency  or  in  severity  of 
storms  at  these  periods,  hence  we  must 
dismiss  these  theories  as  entirely  untena- 
ble.    It  may  be  asked: 

*  *  Why  is  it  that  such  a  false  theory  has 
gained  so  strong  a  following  ?"  Probably 
in  just  the  same  way  that  the  theories  in 
regard  to  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  the 
weather  have.  There  are  usually  about 
seven  storms  a  month  in  March  and  Sep- 
tember. This  would  give  one  storm  in 
four  days,  and  it  will  be  found  that  any 
storm  within  four  days  before  and  after 
the  2ist,  answers  the  theory  in  the  mind 
of  those  who  believe  in  an  **Equinoctial 
storm." 

4»» 

Long  Pllgrht  of  a  Partridge. 
Dr.  Francis  Seamon  tells  of  the  flight 
of  a  partridge  from  the  top  of  bluffs  at  Sing 
Sing  across  the  Hudson  river,  four  and 
one-half  miles,  but  the  bird  was  so  tired 
on  alighting  that  it  was  easily  killed  with 
a  stick. 
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THE  TOM-TOM  OF  THE  NAVAJO  ECHOES  THROUGH  THE  GRAND  CANYON 
It  is  not   the  tocsin  of    war,   however,   but   one    of    the    picturestiue    trappings  of  a  people  who  have  been 

led  into  the  paths  of   peace.         Js\«a.V.^  C^fcoU.  ^•''-    '—   * 
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WHERE  NATURES  COLORS  AND  SHADOWS  COLLABORATE  TO  FORM  A  WONDERLAND 
Zion    situated  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  Utah,  is  the  youngest  of  our  National  Parks.     Plans  are  being  made  for  road  development  between  it  and  the 
'      Brvce  Canyon  area  (see  Color  Plate  X).     Zion  Canyon,  shown  here,  b  one  of  the  superlative  beauty  spots  m  a  region  of  impressive  grandeur. 


ETHNOLOGY 

Fast  Work  Needed  to 
Save  Old  Navajo  Lore 


SCIENCE  must  work  fast  to  get  in- 
formation now  stored  in  Navajo  In- 
dian minds.  ,    ,  ,      t- 

This  warning  is  sounded  by  Francis 
H  Elmore  of  the  State  Museum  at  Santa 
Fe,  who  has  been  querying  these  Indians 
on  use  of  various  plants. 

The  Navajo  had  ideas  for  using  at 
least  500  plants  growing  in  their  South- 
western country.  The  great  outdoors  was 
a  shopping  center  where  a  Nava)oxould 
go  for  basket  materials,  for  food,  drinks, 
medicines,  and  dyes. 

But  that's  changed.  With  government 
aid,  and  with  ways  of  earning  money 
from  blankets,  silverware  and  sheep 
brought  to  Navajo  attention,  these  In; 
dians  have  taken  much  of  their  trade 
away  from  the  old  plant  stores.  Conser- 


SciENCE  News  Letter,  for  January  22.  193i 

vatives  still  prefer  some  of  the  foods  eaten 
by  their  forefathers.  But  Mr.  Elmore  ex- 
plains that  a  Navajo  has  learned  that  he 
can  buy  food  almost  as  cheaply  as  he  can 
gather  it,  and  with  half  the  trouble 

Consequendy,  a  young  Navajo  is  little 
better  at  describing  ancestral  customs 
than  a  young  New  Englander  might  be 
at  telling  you  how  his  great-great  grand- 
mother made  soap.  Some  older  Indians 
still  have  valuable  information,  but  Mr. 
Elmore  warns  that  "in  a  few  years  the 
Navajo  will  probably  have  forgotten  how 
many  of  the  plants  were  used." 

Early  Navajo  lived  chiefly  on  corn,  as 
these  Indians  still  do,  he  explains.  But 
whenever  war  or  roving  interfered  with 
farming,  resourceful  Indians  could  live 
i  on  seed,  roots,  stems,  and  leaves,  sustain- 
ing themselves  even  on  long  journeys. 
The  daring  of  the  traditional  first-man- 
who-ate-an-oyster  was  matched  by  more 
than  one  Navajo  who  tasted  some  scrub- 
by fruit  to  try  its  food  value. 
j     Study  of  Navajo  ways  may  yield  use- 
ful   information,    Mr.    Elmore    foresees. 
The    pinon    nut.    Southwestern    Indian 
fare,  has  become  a  commercial  article  for 
the  white  man's  market,  and  other  Nav- 
lajo  plants  may  prove  useful. 

Science  Newt  Letter.  January  22.  t9SS 


A  NAVAJO  WEAVER 


NAVAJO  WEAVER  SPINNING  YARN 


(fij   Courtrs}  of  The  Vulta  Revieiv,   XWtshin^tun,  D.  (..) 


SIGNING  OF  THE  TREATY  WITH  THE  SEE-SEE-TOAN  AND  WAH-PAY-TOAN  BANDS  OF  SIOUX  INDIANS 
Made  at  Traverse  des  Sioux.  Minnesota,  July  23,    1831,  ceding  certain  lands  in  Iowa  and  MinncsoU.      (F   D.  MUlel's  painting  in  the  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul.) 
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THIS  is  not  a 
muck-raking  arti- 
cle. Current  hearings 
before  the  Senate  In- 
vestigating Committee 
are  corroborating  every 
statement  Miss  Con- 
nolly makes.  In  facty 
the  Indians^  plight  is 
even  worse  than  we  are 
picturing  it.  We  hope 
that  our  readers  will 
ask  their  Senators  for 
the  printed  reports  of 
the  Committee  hearings 
and  thenj  through  their 
clubs y  insist  that  justice 
be  assured  the  Indian, 
now  and  hereafter. 
We   can    not   do    less 


/I  LL  day  we  had  been 
h\  rushing  by  motor 
-^  ^  through  the  awful 
grandeur  of  the  New 
Mexico  desert.  Now,  at 
sunset,  we  were  ap- 
proaching the  Navajo 
Reservation.  Overhead, 
like  a  glittering  bowl, 
arched  the  blue  sky. 
Against  it  in  the  west 
hung  incredible  masses 
of  flaming  cloud.  The 
heavens  were  ablaze. 

Gradually  the  sunset 
faded.  The  hush  of  twi- 
light descended.  In  a 
world  of  terrible,  still 
beauty  we  were  the  only 
moving  objects.  Yet  one 
had  no  sense  of  alone- 
ness.  For  the  desert  was 
peopled  with  strange 
shapes.  They  thronged 
us:  jagged,  precipitous 
buttes  tortured  into  fan- 
tastic forms  by  centuries 
of  wind  and  sun. 

At   last  we  were  on 
the  Navajo  Reservation. 
We  began  to  come  upon 
evidences  of  human  life. 
Flocks  of  sheep.     And  here  and  there  a 
solitary  Navajo  hut  ("hogan")  made  of 
logs  and  mud,  with  a  fire  blazing  before  it. 
Presently  the  Navajos  commenced  to 
pass  us  on  horseback,  in  twos  and  threes. 
Some   were    shouting   and    driving    their 
sheep.    Others  jogged  along  wearily  with 
bridles  clinking. 

The  men  wore  shabby,  soft-hued  blouses, 
silver  belts,  long  turquoise  earrings,  and 
colored  bands  around  their  heads.     The 

women  were  in  faded  velvet  basques  of 

I  34 


Through  the  "management"  of  their  affairs  by  the  Indian 
and  actual  want.     Water  that  should  be  theirs  has  been  al 
improvements  that  do  not  benefit  them.     Their  welfare  seems 


'We  STILL 
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once-brilliant  colors,  six-yard  cotton  skirts 
of  contrasting  hues,  and  many  strings  of 
native  jewelry.  Bizarre  as  gipsies  they 
were,  yet  dignified,  as  only  Indians  are 
dignified.  And  even  in  the  dusk  we  sensed 
their  dejection  and  their  want.  Their 
manner  was  that  of  an  oppressed,  dis- 
heartened people.  And  in  every  group 
were  several  who  were  coughing,  coughing, 
coughing.   On  the  desert  in  late  summer! 

The  night  settled  more   firmly   down. 
Stars  sprang  out,  like  the  eyes  of  dead 


Indians  of  the  past  gazing  down  bitterly  on 
the  sorrows  of  their  descendants.  On  the 
white  man's  eternal,  abominable  game  of 
robbing  his  red  brother! 

For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  we  have 
been  about  it — this  slow,  determined  rob- 
bing of  the  American  Indian.  It  is  the 
black  blot  on  our  record  as  a  nation.  And 
it  is  a  crime  not  of  the  past  alone,  but  of  the 
immediate  present!  There  are  still  225,000 
restricted  Indians  in  this  country.  And 
they  are  being  looted — it  is  said — on  a 


if 
fi 
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Bureau  many  an  Indian  tribe  has  been  reduced  to  poverty 
lotted  to  white  settlers — their  tribal  funds  have  been  used  for 
to  have  been  completely  forgotten.     And  the  Indians  say — 
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scale  undreamed  of  in  the  past.  Rumors 
to  this  effect  had  reached  us  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  And  the  Editor  of 
Good  Housekeeping  had  sent  me  West,  to 
six  different  states,  to  talk  to  the  Indians 
themselves.  That  was  why  I  was  on  the 
Navajo  Reservation  that  night. 

Halting  some  of  the  homeward-bound 
Navajos,  we  exchanged  chat  with  them 
there  in  the  early  desert  starlight,  one  of 
our  party  acting  as  interpreter.  We  asked 
them  how  they  fared. 


They  made  discouraged  replies.  I  can 
still  see  them  sitting  there,  slouched  for- 
ward on  their  ponies,  their  dark  faces,  lined 
with  patient  endurance,  turned  toward  us 
eagerly. 

"We  need  more  land,"  said  one.  'We 
have  not  enough  range  for  our  sheep." 

**But  first,  we  need  water-holes,"  urged 
another.  "Our  lambs  are  dying.  We  will 
lose  many  lambs  this  year.  Water  we  must 
have." 

All  agreed  with  this.    There  was  a  chorus 


of    '*Ho!"    meaning 
''Yes." 

"Maybe,"  said  an  old 
man,  "the  Government 
will  give  us  better 
stock  to  build  up  our 
flocks?  Our  sheep  are 
not  good.  We  are  poor. 
It  is  hard  to  Hve." 
(There  are  some  35,000 
Navajos.  And  their  to- 
tal earnings  amount  to 
kss  than  $100  a  year, 
a  person.) 

**VVe  have  much  sick- 
ness. We  need  doctors. 
But  the  white  people  do 
not  care,"  said  a  young 
man  bitterly,  between 
coughs. 

Weassuied  them  chat 
many  great-hearted 
American  men — ^and  all 
.  women  who  had  heard 
anv'thing  about  the  In- 
dians' plight — did  care! 
Leaving  this  hope  in 
their  hearts,  we  pushed 
<Mi.  There  was  a  wrong 
being  done  the  Navajos, 
greater  even  than  lack 
of  water  or  neglect  of 
health.  It  was  this  we 
had  come  to  hear  about. 
Turning  sharply  from 
the  main  road  at  last, 
we  drove  up  the  side  of 
a  hill,  through  a  grove 
of  stunted  trees.  We 
came  out  suddenly  in  a 
little  clearing  where  two 
hogans  stood  and  two  Navajo  families  were 
sojourning.  The  Indians  were  moving 
about  a  small  fire  and  in  and  out  of  the 
hogans.  On  a  rude  loom,  set  up  out-of- 
doors,  was  a  half-finished  blanket.  By  the 
light  of  the  fire  an  old  silversmith  sat  ham- 
mering out  silver  jewdiy  from  Mexican 
dollars. 

In  our  party  was  one  who  knew  these 
Navajo  families  well,  and  we  were  cere- 
moniously made  welcome..  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child    (Continued  on  page  240) 
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"We  Still  Get  Robbed" 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

arose  and  solemnly  shook  hands  with  each  one 
of  us.    Tken  we  settled  down  to  talk. 

As  we  did  so,  the  moon  swam  up  over  the  hill. 
And  two  young  men  came  driWng  the  sheep 
home,  the  lambs  bleating  as  they  came.  These 
sheep  settled  down  beside  us  there  on  the  hill- 
side, with  many  stirrings  and  nuzzlings.  And 
the  two  men  joined  us  at  the  fire.  One  of  them 
brought  a  bit  of  turquoise  matrix  and  a  home- 
made drill  from  a  hogan.  Squatting,  he  began 
busily  to  drill.  He  and  his  grandfather  make 
silver  and  turquoise  jewelry  to  scU  to  the 
traders  miles  away. 

The  old  silversmith  did  most  of  the  talking. 
He  told  us— the  interpreter  said—how  the 
Navajos  had  been  robbed  and  defrauded  by 
the  white  man  for  abnost  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  He  spoke  despairingly,  but  appar- 
ently without  a  trace  of  venom. 

We  Build  and  They  Pay 

Suddenly  the  young  man  with  the  drill 
looked  up  in  deep,  quiet  anger.  He  had  re- 
turned from  compulsory  government  boarding 
school  with  a  tubercular  infection. 

"We  still  get  robbed!"  he  said  in  broken 
English.  "Government  build  bridge  across 
Colorado  River— Lees  Ferry  Bridge.  You 
hear  about  that?  Just  finbh!  Bridge  for 
white  people!  No  good  for  us!  Our  tribe 
never  say,  *Build.'  Government  go  ahead  any- 
how. Charge  half  to  us.  Hundred  thousand 
dollar!  They  know  we  going  get  some  oil 
royalty.  Jus'  'bout  that  much.  We  never 
had  any  oil  money  before.  We  plan  to  dig 
wells,  buy  sheep,  make  reservation  better  for 
Navajos.  We  very  poor  right  now.  That 
money,  she  would  help.  But  now,  we  don't 
can.    We  got  pay  for  that  bridge!" 

At  that  all  the  Indians  around  the  campfire 
began  to  discuss  the  bridge  in  quiet  anger,  even 
the  women  joining  in.  And  I  learned  that 
other  bridges  and  highways,  to  a  total  of  $900,- 
000,  have  been  charged  against  the  Navajos. 

Little  that  was  said  came  as  a  surprise  to 
me.  I  had  been  hearing  of  all  this  for  many 
months.  I  had  heard  particularly  of  the  Lees 
Ferry  Bridge.  Friends  of  the  Indians  had  been 
denouncing  it,  in  Congress  and  out,  as  "in- 
famous," as  one  more  evidence  of  the  mis- 
management of  Indian  property  by  the  Indian 
Bureau,  which  for  seventy  years  has  been  the 
Indians'  "guardian." 

As  I  sat  there  listening,  I  recaUed  how  cer- 
tain Senators  and  Congressmen  had  hurled 
themselves  against  this  bridge  project  the  year 
before  in  Washington.  One  had  pronounced  it 
"highway  robbery,"  another  "iniquitous,"  a 
third  "a  swindle." 

Congressman  Frear  of  Wisconsin,  especially, 
had  protested  against  it,  testifying  that  he  had 
viskwd  I-rees  Ferry  himself;  that  no  Indian 
liv^<!  '^nthin  25  miles  of  the  place;  and  that  not 
one  Indian  in  a  thousand  would  ever  use  the 
bridge.  It  was  intended  purely  for  white 
tourists  who  visited  the  Canyon,  he  had  de- 
clared. And  he  h;*  Ijpointed  to  the  poverty  of 
the  individual  Navfj^os  and  their  dire  needs. 
Practically  7000  of  them  were  without  school 
facilities,  and  about  one-third  were  suffering 
from  trachoma.  Yet  the  Interior  Department, 
instead  of  spending  Navajo  tribal  funds  for 
doctors  and  schools,  had  approved  $100,000 
for  a  tourist  bridge. 

As  we  said  good-night  to  our  Navajo  hosts, 
that  evening,  and  drove  down  the  hillside  and 
out  across  the  moonlit  reservation — I  thought 
of  that  other  notorious  bridge  scandal,  the 
Pima  Bridge,  built  four  years  before,  osten- 
sibly for  the  Pima  Indians,  but  actually  for 
white  tourists  traveling  between  Phoenix  and 
Tucson,  and  for  the  business  interests  of  those 
cities.  This  handsome  stone  and  concrete 
structure,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
reaches  across  the  dry  bed  of  the  Gila  River, 
where  water  seldom  flows  and  the  river  bed 
can  be  forded  with  autos  almost  every  day  in 
the  year. 
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in  the  SECOND 

Weatherbest 

Home  Modernizing 
CONTEST 

T^HE  famous  1927  Weatherbest  Contest 
-■•  awarded  similar  prizes  for  the  best  ex- 
amples of  old  homes  modernized  by  recover- 
ing sidewalls  with  edge  grain  red  cedar 
stained  shingles.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  J. 
Foster.  Rives  Junction,  Mich,  won  the  1927 
first  prize  of  $1000,  modernizing  their  home 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $800.  The  1929 
Contest  which  opened  Jan.  1st  and  will  close 
Oct.    31st,   is    even  a   more  generous   oflPer: 

l8t  Prize,  $1000     2nd  Prize,  $500 
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Four  Prizes  of  $75  ea.  Ten  Prizes  of  $50  ea. 

Ten  Prizes  of  $30  Each 

(In  event  of  tie  for  any  prize,   full  amount  of  such 
prize    will    be    auartJed    to    each    tied    contestant.) 

Write  for  details  of  this  Prize  Contest  and 
Booklet,  "Making  Old  Houses  into  Charming 
Homes".  Ask  our  Service  Dept.  for  sug- 
gestions and  free  sketch  Service. 

Thru  modernizing,  added  value,  beauty  and 
comfort  can  easily  be  given  to  homes  growing 
old.    The  1929  Contest  offers  an  opportunit\ 
to  win  a  cash  prize,  perhaps  more  than  the 
cost  to  modernize. 

Weatherbest  Stained  Shingles  are  100% 
edge  grain  red  cedar  treated  by  the  Weather- 
best special  process  of  staining  and  preservin,^ 
that  insures  uniform,  durable  colors  and  life- 
long service. 

Weatherbest  Stained  Shingle  Co.,  Inc., 
2801  Island  St.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
Western  Plant — St.  Paul,  Minn.  Distributing 
Warehouses  in  Leading  Centers. 


Top:  an  old  home  in  Man- 
lius.  N.  Y.  Center:  sketcli 
furnished  by  Wbathbubrht 
to  show  changes  sugRestj-d. 
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home.  Ask  about  this  free 
Service  and  let  us  tell  you 
how  easily 
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Wbathbubbht   Stainrd    Shinulb    Co.,    Inc.  ' 

Contest  Dept..       2801  Island  St..     North  Tonawanda.  N.  Y.  •"' 

O  Without  obligation,  please  send  details  of  1929 
Wbatherbeht  Home  Modernizing  Contest  with 
Booklet.  "Making  Old  Houses  into  Charming 
Homes." 

O  How  can  your  Service  Dept.  help  me  see  how  my 
home  will  look   with  shingled    sidewalls. 

O  I  intend  to  build  a  new  home.  Send  Color 
Sampler:  and  Portfolio  of  Color  Photogravures  show- 
ing Wratherbbst  Stained  Shingles  for  sidewalls 
and  roofs. 
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*'We  Still  Get  Robbed" 

The  Pima  Indians  did  not  want  this  bridge. 
They  did  not  consent  to  it.  They  continue  to 
cross  on  the  old  ford  they  have  used  for  cen- 
turies. Their  Chief  Councilman  declares  that 
in  the  tribal  council  meetings  not  one  hand 
was  raised  in  favor  of  the  bridge.  Yet  it  was 
built— at  a  cost  of  a  third  of  a  million  dollars— 
and  was  charged  against  the  tribal  funds  of 
the  Pimas,  who  are  very  poor,  living  on  land 
so  and  that  they  are  barely  able  to  wrest  a  liv- 
ing from  it.  After  this,  when  a  Pima  dies  and 
his  estate  is  settled,  his  heirs  will  have  to  help 
reimburse  the  Government  for  a  showy  bridge 
built  for  the  convenience  of  the  whites. 

Is  it  any  wonder  Charles  Lummis,  the  famous 
author  and  student  of  Indian  afifairs,  exclaimed 
bitteriy  to  nie  last  summer  in  Los  Angeles, 

"The  Indians  must  be  taken  out  from  under 
the  Interior  Department!"  (The  Indian  Bu- 
reau is  in  the  Interior  Department.) 

When  we  conquered  the  Indians  a  century  or 
more  ago,  we  seized  their  fertile  lands  and  drove 
them  relentlessly  back  into  desert  and  moun- 
tain fastnesses  we  considered  worthless.  There 
we  exiled  them  on  "reservations,"  practically 
as  prisoners  of  war.  And  there  225,000  of  their 
descendants  remain,  still  virtually  prisoners  of 
war. 

During  the  past  seventy  years  tremendous 
changes  have  overtaken  American  life.  A  new 
and  larger  civilization  has  been  bom.  The 
American  negroes  have  been  given  their  full 
Jj^r.^y  ^^^  have  enjoyed  it  for  sixty  years. 
Milbons  of  European  immigrants  have  poured 
into  the  United  States  and  been  assimilated. 
Our  country  is  known  throughout  the  worid  as 
the  refuge  of  the  oppressed.  Yet  all  this  time 
our  own  cruel,  oppressive  Indian  System  has 
•emamed  unchanged.  Except  that  the  Indian 
Bureau  has  grown  to  vast  proj)ortions  and  in- 
credible power!  Today  its  acts  are  immune 
from  court  review  I 

Does  Slavery  Still  Exist? 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  Indians,  pent 
up  on  their  reservations,  are  still  denied  any 
voice  in  the  management  of  their  property  or 
the  education  of  their  children;  still  denied  the 
nght  to  live  where  and  as  they  please;  still  de- 
med  virtually  all  privileges  guaranteed  under 
the  Constitution;  still  treated  like  savages  and 
incompetents  and  subjected  to  cruelty  and 
injustice  probably  unequaled  in  any  civilized 
land. 

In  defrauding  the  Indian,  we  have  been 
fairly  shrewd  on  the  whole.  And  yet  there  has 
been  a  certain  grim  humor  in  the  situation. 

Try  as  we  would  to  select  utterly  worthless 
wastes  to  banish  the  Indians  to,  the  joke  has 
frequently  turned  on  us.  Good  farm  lands  we 
did  deny  them.  Yes.  The  descendants  of 
those  whom  we  exiled  to  the  barren  lava  beds, 
for  example,  are  today  existing  in  miserable 
shelters  made  of  sticks  and  rags,  and  are  dying 
of  starvation  and  despair.  Even  the  resource- 
ful Indian  could  do  nothing  with  lava!  And 
there  are  many  groups,  in  the  various  states,  as 
pitifully  situated.  The  majority  of  the  Indians 
today  are  desperately  poor! 

On  the  whole  we  accomplished  our  purpose. 
Many  tribes  have  been  obliterated.  Others  are 
threatened  with  extinction. 

In  some  cases,  however,  our  judgment  erred. 
We  drove  a  number  of  tribes  up  into  the  tim- 
bered mountains.    Timber!    Later  it  proved 
j  worth  a  fortune!    And  we  did  not  foresee  coal. 
Nor  did  it  occur  to  us  that  deserts  might  pos- 
I  sibly  spout  oil.    Or  that  the  Indians,  with  their 
I  ancient  knowledge  of  irrigation,  could  make 
I  even  a  wilderness  blossom— and  show  us  what 
valuable  water-power  we  had  thrown  away. 
I      As  it  gradually  became  evident  that   the 
!  Great  Spirit  had  not  permitted  all  his  red  chil- 
I  dren  to  be  left  destitute,  as  the  value  of  their 
timber  soared,  as  their  water-power  became 
precious,  as  oil  began  to  bubble  from  the  sand 
of  their  desert  wastes,  the  cupidity  of  unscrupu- 
lous white  men  became  inflamed.    And  there 
commenced  in  this  country  a  ruthless,  pro- 
longed raid  on  the  Indian  estate,  which  ap- 
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American  School  of  Home  Economics,  822  E.SSlii 
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AT 

HOME 


■fan  or  women  earn  aubatantial  income  at  bofoa.     All  «r 
|>art  time.   FaMcmatinic  work.    Nothing  to  sell.   We  tca^k 
*ouat  home.  Furnish  all  tools  and  materiala.  ARTCRAPT 
"^UDIOS.  Dept.  84.  427  Diversay  Parkway.  Chicago. 
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TREES,  FLOWERS  and  FRUITS 

OF  GLASS  and  BEADS    Models  for  you  to  copy.  Jewel. 
Pearl   and    Rhinestone    Chokers,    Glass    Rings.      Beads   of 
every   sort,    for   bags,    portieres,    etc.,    frames.      Send    lOe 
0*'"-  ^  J^a^e  book. 
JOt  MICNEL,  Oopt.  L.  4«  Wost  4Stli  Str««t,  N«w  York  CMy. 
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DISPOSE  of  GARBAGE 
this  Sanitary  Way! 

Odor  tight,  fly  and  vermin  proof  WITT 
CANS,  are  made  of  extra  heavy  gauge 
steel,  banded  top  and  bottom.  Riveted 
(uot  spot  welded).  Locked  seams.  Hot- 
dip  galvanized  with  heavy  rust-resisting 
zinc  coating.  Tight  fitting  lids  that  keep 
their  shape. 

Guaranteed  to  Outlast  from 
3  to  5  Ordinary  Cans 

Made  by  the  largest  ex- 
clusive can  manufacturer 
and  originator  of  the  cor- 
rugated can.  The  Witt 
yellow  label  identifies  gen- 
uine Witt  cans.  Sold  Sy 
hardware  and  department 
stores.  Booklet  mailed 
upon  request. 


The  Witt  Cornice  Co. 

Can  Specialists  Since  1899 

2118  Patterson  St. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Insti- 
tute anci  Priscilla 
Proving 
Plant. 
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Send 

jot    this 

special 

garbase 

can  orush. 
Shaped  to  fit 
the  can.  Solves 
the  can  clean- 
ing problem. 
50c  in  coin 
or  stamps. 
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RAISES  ^5^ 

nmcHuiicH 

in  6 minutes 

Mrs.  Seawell  of  Miaaoarl  foond  DUST* 
AWAY— the  amazinsr  mop  innovatioa 

•—the  greatest  monev  raiser  ever  heard  of.  A  West  Vir- 

irinia  auxiliary  raised  $270  with  It— and  one  Sunday  achool 

class  made  $60  in  one  week. 
DUSTAWAY  sells  everywhere  like  wild-flre. 

Has  13  novel  features.  Biakes  broom  Into  a  mop 

In  one  minute.  Washea  out  in  a  jiffy.  Gets 

into  hard  places,  under  radiators,  between 

banisters,  etc.  Holds  dust  without  oil.  No 

metal  to  acratch.  E]xactly  what  women 

have  always  wanted.  Approved  by  Good 

Bousekeepinff  Institute! 

Test  Sample  Sent  FRBB 

Test  sample  of  this  ele  ver  woric-saver 
now  sent  for  free  inspection,  on  re- 

Siest.  to  officer  of  any  recognised 
arch,  Boeiety ,  club  or  other  orsan-   ^ . 

Isation.  A  two  minute  test  will  show  ^^'^Ci^J 

ypa  tremendous  money-raising  possiblHtiaa. 

Oar  special  plan  increases  church  funds  aoiekhr  withoui 

Investing  one  penny.  Write  for  sample  and  details 

todayl  Generoua  proposition  to  spare-time  workers,  toou 

OLWico  pROPucTe  cOsy  o»|itsC-€62. 9«i«»»yf  in* 

Make  PERFECT  COFFEE 

in  glass.  No  metallic  taste. 
Second  cup  as  good  as  the 
first.  Takes  3  minutes. 
Coffee  savings,  too. 

Find  out  all  about  the 

*  j\  Lex 

Method  at  leading  stores, 
Silez  Co.,  2  Laurel  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Tell  me  how  you  make  coffee  the  Silex  way,  using 
ELECTRICITY  D  GAS  D  ALCOHOL  Q 


Name  . . 
Address, 


pears  to  be  at  its  climax  today.  Forty-one 
million  dollars  of  reimbursable  debts  have  been 
saddled  on  the  Indians  for  roads,  bridges,  irri- 
gation systems,  and  other  projects  of  benefit 
chiefly  to  whites. 

Of  this  sum  the  patient  Indians  have  paid 
already  some  eleven  millions.  The  remainder 
hangs  over  them. 

The  Indian  estate,  meantime,  has  been 
shrinking  steadily.  The  diminution,  in  four 
years,  through  1926,  was4  p)ercent  a  year,  total- 
ing $1 22,000,000.  (This  statement  takes  no  ac- 
count of  the  estimated  oil  and  mineral  values, 
but  covers  all  tangible,  measurable,  known 
property,  both  tribal  and  individual — that  is, 
lands,  houses,  timber,  cattle,  and  money.)  It 
is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the  dwindling 
of  any  estate  at  4  percent  a  year  means  com- 

Elete  annihilation  in  twenty-five  years.     Such 
as  been  our  record  as  "guardian'*  of   the 
Indian  [>eople! 

In  every  section  of  the  country  the  Indian 
problem  today  is  different  from  that  in  every 
other.  There  are  Indians  who  are  in  desperate 
want,  having  been  denuded  by  the  white  race  of 
all  they  owned.  These  need  our  immediate  care. 
There  are  other  tribes  who,  though  heavily 
robbed,  still  possess  assets.  These  should  be 
rescued  before  their  residue  is  gone.  There  are 
still  others  whose  potential  wealth  in  oil  or 
water-power  is  just  being  guessed  at — ^just  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  predatory  inter- 
ests. These  Indians  should  be  given  the  utmost 
protection  our  civilization  can  afford. 

The  Women's  Clubs  to  the  Rescue 

One  hopeful  sign  on  the  horizon  is  the  awak- 
ening of  the  public  interest.  Especially  the 
growing  indignation  of  American  women! 
It  was  women — the  Federated  Women's 
Clubs — who,  in  192 1,  first  launched  an  attack 
on  the  maladministration  of  Indian  affairs. 
They  fought  a  gorgeous  battle.  They  made 
history.  It  was  partly  due  to  their  unremit- 
ting warfare,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Stella  M.  Atwood,  that  the  Bursum  and  Len- 
root  bills  were  defeated.  These  bills  would 
have  deprived  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  the  land 
necessary  to  maintain  their  continued  existence 
and  have  handed  it  over  without  compensation 
to  white  settlers.  The  Indian  Bureau  spon- 
sored and  promoted  these  bills. 

The  women  helped,  too,  to  defeat  the  scan- 
dalous "Indian  Oil  Bill"  of  1926,  which  would 
have  destroyed  the  Indian  ownership  of 
22,000,000  acres  of  reservation  land.  This  bill, 
indorsed  by  the  Indian  Bureau,  would  have 
made  a  gift  of  ^yj/i  percent  of  the  Indian  oil 
royalties  from  this  entire  area  to  the  states 
where  the  reservations  are  located.  The  white 
oil  lessors  would  have  escaped  without  any 
taxation. 

Other  public-spirited  women  are  working 
today  through  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
In  several  states  this  organization  is  doing  a 
wonderful  job.  Leagues  have  been  organized 
on  some  reservations;  and  the  Indian  women 
members  are  being  helped  to  battle  for  better 
conditions  for  their  race. 

"All  the  Wisconsin  Indians  are  'plucked 
clean,'  save  the  Menominees,"  is  the  sad,  yet 
indignant  statement  of  Mrs.  O.  J.  Litde  of 
Stone  Lake,  Wisconsin.  (Mrs.  Little  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Indian  Welfare  of 
the  Wisconsin  League  of  Women  Voters.) 
"And  now  the  Menominees  are  making  the 
fight  of  their  lives  to  keep  their  valuable  timber 
lands  from  being  denuded,"  she  continued, 
"and  to  protect  their  water-power  sites.  But 
in  spite  of  their  fight,  in  spite  of  the  assistance 
given  them  by  the  clubwomen  of  the  state  and 
nation,  the  Indian  system  goes  right  on  crush- 
ing down  opposition  and  carrying  out  its  own 
plans. 

"The  work  of  that  archaic,  wasteful  system 
costs  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  more  for  the 
mismanagement  of  the  Indians  than  the  ex- 
pense of  the  entire  Federal  judicial  system. 
When  we  as  taxpayers  realize  just  how  much 
that  statement  means,  we  shall  not  be  con- 
sidering how  to  enlarge  the  Indian  Bureau  or  to 
increase  its  power  over  the  unhappy  people 
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IfloJern^y  fo  dean 
ALIJMIIVUM 

Just  wet  the  pad  and  nib!  That's  the 
modtTK  way.  the  easier,  quicker  way  to 
clean  aluminum.  Xo  extra  aoflip or  powdt  r 
to  bother  with.  S.  O.  S.  ccmtams  its  oikti 
grease-cutting  and  scouring  materials. 

As  easily  as  you  wipe  off  a  pan  with  a 
cloth,  ordinar>'  stains  disappear.  Even 
stubborn  burned  sfwts  arc  quickly  re- 
moved. 

Equally  fine  for  enamelwaie,  tin,  bak- 
ing glass>  nickded  stoves  and  linoleum. 
S.  O.  S.  polishes  as  it  deans.  Economical, 
too,  for  >xMi  can  use  it  again  and  again. 


We  recommmd  a  foD-siae  package  of  S.  O.  S. 
for  a  good  trial.  Voar  store  can  supply  you.  If  you 
prefer,  we  will  semd  a  Free  Ttiti  fftiajf  on  re- 
quest S  O  S  MFG.  CO^  iSOO  S.  Jionan  St., 
Chicago,  III .  or  S.  O.  S.  MFG.  CO.  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  365  Soraurcn  Arc*  Toronto^  Ont.,  Can. 


MICE   IN    YOUR   HOME* 

MSie  Seed  vUl  baaish   them  all! 
Utile  aataral  seedi  treated  cbemi 
caUy.     If    jmx    Drue.    Hardwai 
D«t.    aurt   hasa't    It.    sen^ 
taaw   «f   stars    and    11    for 
boxtts  prepaid.  W.  G. 
Laboratarles.     Inc..      If     Mil 
St..   Fart   ClMSter.    New  Tor 


MOUSE  SEED 

Kills  "■   ■  Mice' 

NO    flAlTS  — HO   TRAPS— NO     HUSS 


In  using  advertisements  see  page  6 
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r/iat  over  one  million  homes  have 

been   equipped  with   Alberene 

Soapstone  Laundry  Tubs? 

THERE  are  certain  definite  reasons 
for  a  record  such  as  this  that  you 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  when  you 
huy  a  tub. 

The  Alberene  Stone  Company  has 
prepared  a  very  interesting  booklet 
that  tells  just  why  so  many  new  homes 
are  being  equipped  with  Alberene 
Tubs  in  color. 

The  booklet  also  contains  a  variety 
of  helpful  hints  on  washing  and  the 
removal  of  stains. 

This  booklet  will  prove  extremely  valuable  to  you. 
Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 

ALBERENE  STONE  COMPANY 


153  West  23rd  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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noes  att  tbe  bous^ 
Silnset    can.   ^^ 
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*'We  Still  Get  Robbed" 

who  have  struggled  in  vain  to  free  themselves 
from  its  bondage.  We  shall  be  considenng  how 
to  relegate  it  to  the  same  place  that  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  was  relegated  to  when  it  was 

abolished!"  ,  , 

.\11  over  the  United  States  today  greedy, 

covetous  hands  are  reaching  out  to  clutch  at 

Indian  property— at  Umber,  oil,  water-power, 

I  grazing  lands,  cattle  ranges,  irngation  systems, 

I  and  what  not,  ,,    .  .u- 

The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  as  this 
article  goes  to  press,  are  facing  a  desperate 
crisis.  Because  of  a  contract  made  between 
the  Interior  Department  and  the  Middle  Kio 
Grande  Conservancy  District,  these  six  tribes 
have  just  been  loaded  down  with  a  charge 
of  $825,938.  for  flood  control  works  needed 
by  the  city  of  Albuquerque  and  other  towns 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  but  of  no  advantage  to  the 
Pueblos— the  payments  to  begin  immediately 
upon  completion  of  the  project. 

This  raid  is  regarded  as  so  outrageous  by 
Louis  Marshall,  the  eminent  constitutional 
lawyer  of  New  York,  that  he  has  thrown 
himself  into  the  fight  against  it,  contributing 

his  services.  ,         ,  . 

"It  will  become  my  duty  to  see  that  this 
matter  shaU  not  be  railroaded  through,  he 
has  recently  written  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  "even  if  it  becomes  necessary  to 
seek  the  protection  that  the  Indians  are  en- 
titled to  .  .  .  through  arousing  the  conscience 
of  the  American  people." 

Government  Investigation  at  Last 
Last  summer,  as  a  representative  of  Good 
Housekeeping,  the  writer  of  this  article  visited 
Indian  jurisdictions  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Colorado,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 
In  these  states  and  in  California  she  heard, 
from  the  Ups  of  Indians  and  prominent  white 
men  and  women,  more  accounts  of  maladmin- 
istration and  fraud  than  several  articles  the 
length  of  this  one  would  contain. 

Besides,  she  obtained  information  from  the 
'  unpublished  field  notes  of  the  Institute  for 
Government  Research  investigators,  and  from 
the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Investigating  Com- 
mittee, comprised  of  Senators  Lynn  J   Frazier 
of  North  Dakota,  W.  B.  Pine  of  Oklahoma, 
Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Jr.,  of  Wisconsin,  Bur- 
ton K  Wheeler  of  Montana,  Elmer  Tiiomas  of 
Oklahoma;  and  of  Louis  R.  Glavis,  Chief  In- 
vestigator.    This  committee  has  just  returned 
from  the  West  with  a  mass  of  startling  testi- 
mony given  on  oath  regarding  the  looting  of 
the  Indian  estate.    The  report  of  these  hear- 
ings, the  writer  is  convinced,  will  horrify  the 
^erican  pubUc  and   shock  it  into   action 
From  Mrs.  Gertrude  Bonnin,  a  distinguished 
Sioux  Indian,  the  writer  learned  of  tragic  con- 
ditions among  the  Middle-Western  tribes. 

On  the  larger  Sioux  Reservations  in  North 
and  South  Dakota,  she  said,  over  40,000  head 
of  catUe  belonging  to  individual  Indians  were 
rounded  up  and  shipped  by  officials  of  the 
Government  without  the  consent  of  the  In- 
dians.   For  these  cattle  the  Indians  have  not 

■wf  Ti  Ttaid 

On  iSe  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Reservatioii 
in  Nebraska,  she  declared,  Indian  lands,  held 
in  trust  by  the  Government,  with  restnctions 
against  ahenaUon  by  the  Indian  owners,  are 
nevertheless  taxed  and  are  rapidly  being  sold 
for  nonpayment  of  taxes.  The  Indians  are 
helpless,  as  their  land  is  leased  through  the 
Government  office  for  less  than  the  taxes.  1  he 
land  is  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the 
United  SUtes  Government,  but  it  permits  the 
lands  to  be  sold  for  taxes. 

On  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservations  m 
Utah— she  stated  next— the  Indians  owned 
a  beautiful  valley.  Five  streams  had  their 
headwaters  within  the  reservation,  so  they 
owned  this  water.  In  1902  Congress  allotted 
some  of  the  land  to  the  Indians,  throwing  open 
the  balance  to  settlement  by  white  people  at 
$1  25  an  acre.  Automatically  the  state  got 
I  control  of  the  water.  In  1906  Congress  passed 
1  an  act  providing  for  the  construction  of  an 
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The  toilet,  too, 
can  sparkle 


Friends  coming  for 
the  week-end  ...  or 
an  evening  of  bridge 
.  .  .  clean  towels  in  the  bathroom  .  .  . 

fresh    soap Oh!    If    that   toilet 

were  not  so  stained  and  discolored. 
Sani-Flush  can  clean  it  .  .  .almost 
in  a  moment  make  it  sparkle! 

Just    sprinkle    a   little    Sam-Flush 
into  the  toilet  bowl,  following  direc- 
tions on  the  can.   Then  flush,  stains 
and    incrustations    disappear,     t  oiU 
odors   are  banished,  for   Sani-Flush 
reaches  the  hidden,  unhealthful  trap. 
Sani-Flush  leaves   the  toilet  spar- 
kling.   It   is  harmless   to   plumbing 
connections.  Use  it  frequently.  Keep 
a  can  handy  all  the  time. 

Buy  Sani-Flush  at  your  grocery, 
drug  or  hardware  store,  25c.  In 
Canada,  35c. 

Cleans  Qoset  Bowls  Without  Sctnirinrt 

The    Hygienic. Products    Co. 
Canton,  Ohio 

Also  maker,  0/ Meh  .  .  •  a  real  water  ti^Unar 


Amazing  Ware'' 
.  -     in5  Colors 

Pays  you  Big  Income 

Quick!     Bush  nam.  for  de,.,l,  of  .  most  If^'^^^l^^'^^^^, 

&i4rrcr5oToetur'-£n^^^^^ 


€0  INTO^iS 


f .Tmi.!.  toolB  Ind  Sul>pU«»  for  tunjlnji  out 
HUNDREDS  oTklnS;  PURE    •"'l.pEL  ■ 

HOME  or««  eo  ■"«  •'•»••  "•  ■'• 


CORSETS.  DRESSES.  LAVETTE8  , 


W'E^'dTN  G  S 

calling  Car<te:   Write  for  lamples. 

Ad.lphl.  En,.  C...  »26  Walnut  St..  Phll.d.lpW..  P.. 


strong -pure 
absorbent 

A  cloth-like  tissue — sterilized  in  process 
of  manufacture — each  roll  dust-proof 
wrapped  to  keep  the  tissue  spotless 
white.  In  every  Texlin  roll  a  thousand 
full-size  sheets  that  strip  off  quickly 
and  easily.    Try  it  in  your  home. 


Sotdai 

F.W.  WOOLWORTH  CO 
5  and  10c  Stores 

Texlin 


REGAL  PAPER  CO.,  Inc.,  PoImU,  N.  Y. 


No  More  Waxing 
of  Floors  b^'  Hand 


30 

DAY 

Trial  Ofl 

With  Pound  of 
Wax  FKEE 


You  can  get  a  Dur- 
ham Waxer.  with 
pound  of  wax 
free,  on  30 -day 
trial.  No  need 
to  keep  it  un- 
less you  want  to. 
Write    for    details 

Danald    Durham   C«. 
838— 24th    Street 
Pes  Maines.    Iowa, 
fl'an/ed — representatives 
tales    service   ttork. 


Use  this  new.  easier  way  to  Iceep  flours 

and  linoleum  in  perfect  condition.     No 

more  waxing  on  hands  and  linees.  The 

Durham  Waxer  Spreads  the  wax,  then 

polishes.       Always    ready    for    use. 

Does    a    better    Job    in    half    the 

time,   with  half  the  wax.      Test 

the  Durham  Method  in  your 
Itome.  Send  for  free  booklef, 
"Makinf  Floors  Live  Loniter" 
and  for  our  30-d«v  tri«l  offer. 
THIS   PLUNGER. 


FORCES  WAX  THRU 
It)  fUOOR  AS  NEEDED 

THIS  CUP 

HOLDS  THE  WAX 


SeA7^  for  this  helpful  book 


RATS 


ROce  and 
Cockroaches 

BASULT  KILLED  1¥ITH 

Steams^  Electric  Paste 

MONET    BACK    IF    IT    FAILS 


All  Omgi^sts 


Interior    Decoration 


Home 


Period  and  Modem  Styles.  Draperies.  Color 

Harmonv.  All  fundamentals.  Faculty  of  lead* 

ing  N.  Y.  decorators.  Send  for  Catalog  3M. 

N«w  York  School  of  Intorior  Decoration 

578  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City 


elaborate  irrigation  system  at  a  cost  of  over 
a  million  dollars.  When  built,  this  destroyed 
the  Indians'  old  canal  systems,  which  had  ade- 
quately met  their  needs,  and  THE  WHOLE 
HUGE  COST  OF  THE  NEW  SYSTEM  WAS 
SADDLED  AS  A  DEBT  ON  THESE 
INDIANS  AS  A  TRIBE.  Later  it  became  a 
lien  against  their  individual  allotments  of  land. 
Today  these  Indians  have  to  get  permission 
each  time  they  want  water  from  these  ditches, 
and  the  maintenance  charges  are  constantly 
accumulating  against  their  land.  The  Indians* 
land  will  thus  be  consumed  in  time,  and  they 
will  become  homeless. 

One  Instance  of  Injustice 

Mrs.  Stella  M.  Atwood,  whom  the  Indians 
lovingly  call  "Mother**  in  gratitude  for  all  she 
has  done  for  them  through  twelve  years  of 
consecrated  effort,  told  me,  in  California  last 
summer,  of  the  following  occurrences: 

"One  day  the  Navajos  wired  me  to  come. 
Come  on  the  next  train!  They  needed  help. 
Vast  tracts  of  land  belonging  to  them  had  been 
leased  to  a  white  cattle  man  without  their 
consent,  and  the  Indians,  cattle  were  to  be  put 
off  at  once.  When  I  got  there  I  found  that  the 
captain  at  Fort  Wingate  had  leased  eleven 
thousand  acres  of  the  Navajo  grazing  land  to 
this  white  cattleman  for  a  dollar  a  year!  This 
part  of  the  reservation  had  been  taken  over  by 
the  War  Department  during  the  War.  It  was 
still  a  military  reservation,  the  officer  claimed. 

"He  had  had  no  right  to  take  such  a  step,  in 
any  case,  without  competitive  bids!  A  court- 
martial  was  possible.  I  kept  the  wires  to 
Washington  hot.  The  white  cattleman  had 
himself  made  deputy  sheriff  and  was  plan- 
ning to  put  the  Indians'  cattle  off  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  Indians*  distress  was  terrible! 
This  land  had  been  the  grazing  ground  of  the 
Navajos  for  generations.  There  was  no  place 
for  them  to  go.  Some  of  them  were  old  Scouts, 
on  pension  from  the  Government. 

"They  came  streaming  down  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  confer  with  me;  and  we  were  just  ready 
to  open  council  meeting,  when  an  Indian  came 
galloping  across  the  plain,  waving  a  telegram. 
It  was  from  the  War  Department.  A  reprieve! 
^Suspend  all  operations  until  investigation.* 
It  was  the  result  of  my  wires,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Indian  Welfare  Division  of  the  Federated 
Women*s  Clubs.  The  white  cattleman  swung 
up  on  his  horse  and  rode  away.  He  was  never 
heard  from  again.** 

On  another  occasion,  in  1924,  just  after 
the  Indians  had  been  made  citizens,  Mrs. 
Atwood  was  summoned  in  desperate  haste  to 
the  Crow  Reservation  in  Montana.  The  In- 
dians informed  her,  in  their  wires,  that  the 
county  authorities  had  come  in  without  their 
approval  and  arranged  to  corral  all  the  horses 
on  the  reservation,  and  kill  them  and  skin 
them,  and  sell  the  hides  for  sixty-five  cents 
apiece  to  pay  the  Indians*  taxes. 

"I  happ>ened  to  know,*'  said  Mrs.  Atwood, 
"that  neither  a  trust  fund,  nor  anything  bought 
with  trust  money,  is  taxable;  and  I  also  knew 
that  the  burden  of  proof  would  lie  with  the 
county.  So  I  wired  to  the  Indians  to  get  an 
attorney,  promising  I  would  come  at  once. 

"When  I  got  to  the  Crow  Reservation  I  was 
met  by  an  Indian  who  was  then  Republican 
nominee  for  sheriff  of  Big  Horn  County. 
With  him  was  Robert  Yellowtail — a  brilliant, 
educated  Indian  who  had  just  been  defeated, 
by  a  very  few  votes,  in  the  primaries  for  Con- 
gress. These  were  highly  intelligent  men, 
educated  men,  able  to  fill  public  office.  They 
took  me  up  to  their  attorney.  He  said  he  had 
not  a  doubt  in  the  world  but  that  an  injunc- 
tion would  be  granted.  The  legal  action  was 
pressed,  and  the  Indians*  horses  were  saved. 

"The  Indians  there  told  me  of  the  awful 
tyranny  and  oppression  under  which  they  were 
living.  They  described  how  they  had  tried  to 
get  a  petition  to  Washington,  asking  the  re- 
moval of  the  Superintendent.  The  petition 
had,  of  course,  to  go  through  his  hands.  So 
during  a  political  meeting  on  the  Agency 
grounds  the  Indians  called  the  Superintendent 
out  and  presented  the  petition  to  him  in  the 
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^  Scott  Drainer  and  Filler 

Carries,  lifts,  pours  and  empties  all  the  wash-day 
water  mechanically.  Haves  your  back  and  time  and 
banishes  the  hardest  work  left  in  washing. 

To  fill  simply  connect  to  both  faucets  and  imt 
end  of  5  ft.  hose  In  washer. 

To  empty  connect  to  cold  water  faucet  only,  and 
let  hot  water  connection  lie  In  sink. 

Made  of  apecial  white  tubing  that  Will  with- 
stand scaldlnf?  water  for  years.  Sold  for  $3.00  In- 
cluding Plain  Faucet  Adapter  (F:xtra  Adapter  50 
cents)  wherever  washinR  machines  are  handled,  or 
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New  Gladiolus 
Book— FREE 

The  world   looks  to  A.   E. 
Kunderd  for  the  newest  and 
best  in  Gladioli.    He  is  the 
man   who  originated    the 
famous     Ruffled     Gladiolus, 
the   Laciniated,    and    many 
other  new  Gladioli.  This  year 
his  stock  is  larger  and  more 
varied   than   ever.    He   has 
thousands  of  varieties,   but 
his  catalog  lists  only  a  few 
hundreds  of  his  very  finest. 
63  new  Gladioli  are  offered 
for  the  first  time  this  year. 
To  know  about  them — and 
how  to  order — send  for  the 
FREE    Kunderd     Gladiolus 
book.    It  pictures  43  in  full 
colors  and   gives  Mr.  Kun- 
derd's  own  growing  instruc- 
tions.   Kunderd  Gladioli 
again  took  most  of  the  im- 
portant prizes  at  last  year's 
Gladioli  show.    Use  coupon. 

A.  E.  KUNDERD 

Originator  of  the  Ruffled  and  the 
Laciniated  Gladioli 

162  Lincoln   Way  West,   Goshen,   Ind.,  U.   S.  A. 

A.  E.  KUNDERD 
162  Lincoln  Way  West  Goshen.  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Gladiolus  book. 
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The  Vegetablesand  Flowers 
you  would  like  to  see  grow- 
ing in  your  garden — read  all 
about  them  in 

Burpee's  Annual 

It  describes  Burpee  Qual- 
ity Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants. 
A  million  people  use  it  as 
their  garden  guide.  Write 
for  Burpee's  Annual  today. 
It's  free. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 
Burpee  Bldgs.,  Box  265,  Philadelphia 


"New  Guide  toRose  Culture 

JcsT  issued.  Exquisitely  illustrated  in  natural  colors. 
Gold  mine  of  information  for  the  beginner  in  rose  growing. 
Gives  simple  instrurtions  on  how  to  prow  Famoui  Dingee 
Hoiet  and  other  desirable  plants,  shrubs,  bulbs  and  seeds. 
This  beautiful  book  free  on  request  Send  for  vow  copy 
tmlay.  Don't  miss  it  A  post-rard  will  do.  Founded  1850. 
THE  DINGEE  L  CONARD  CO..  Bax  351.  West  Grove,  Pa. 
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"We  Still  Get  Robbed" 

presence  of  the  whole  meeting.  He  was  so 
enraged  that  he  tore  it  up,  then  and  there, 
and  trampled  it  under  foot. 

"At  which  the  Attorney  General  of  the  stete 
arose,  in  deep  indignation,  protesting  sternly 
against  this  outrage. 

**  *I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes,*  he  said, 
*when  I  saw  the  Superintendent  of  the  reserva- 
tion insult  this  gathering  as  he  has  done  this 
day  ...  As  Attorney  General,  one  of  the 
chief  law  officers  of  Montana,  I  have  never 
before  witnessed  such  conduct.  It  is  cases  of 
this  kind — utter  defiance  of  the  rights  of  people 
— which  cultivate  violence.  In  tearing  up  that 
piece  of  paper,  that  petition  representing  your 
wishes,  he  ignores  you.  The  right  of  petition 
by  dependent  people  has  always  been  recog- 
nized !  It  was  used  by  our  forefathers  to  pre- 
sent their  grievances!  The  Government  teaches 
the  right  of  petition!  He  should  have  taken 
your  petition,  as  he  is  your  representative,  and 
sent  it,  without  conmient,  to  Washington!'" 

On  the  Bad  River  Reservation  at  Odanah, 
Wisconsin,  Rev.  E.  P,  Wheeler,  a  white  mis- 
sionary who  grew  up  on  that  reservation  among 
tie  Chippewas,  told  me  briefly  how  the  In- 
dians there  had  been  stripped  of  their  timber. 
"The  lumber  companies,  through  connivance 
of  the  government  Indian  authorities,  got  the 
privilege  of  cutting  this  Indian  timber  as  fast 
as  their  big  plants  could  cut  it,  and  giving  the 
Indians  a  dole  which  did  them  no  good  and 
great  harm,  crippling  their  initiative  and  de- 
feating the  purpose  of  the  reservation — the 
industrial  education  of  the  Indian.     I  have 
seen  this  reservation  decline  from  wealth  to 
pitiful  j)overty.    The  adult  Indians  have  lost 
all  of  their  lumber.    Their  money  for  it  is  about 
gone.    Soon  they  will  be  left  stranded.    Next 
winter  some  of   these  Indians  here   will  go 
hungry." 

A  Fraud  Contemplated 
"One  of  the  most  outrageous  examples  of 
official  robbery  of  the  Indian  estate,"  exclaimed 
John  Collier,  of  the  American  Indian  Defense 
Association,  when  the  writer  interviewed  him 
in  the  Southwest  several  months  ago,  "was 
shoved  across  early  in  1925!    It  was  an  act  of 
Congress,   supported   by   the   Bureau,   which 
stripped   the   Flathead   Indians  of   Montana 
of  a  power  site  worth  at  least  fifty  million  dol- 
lars: a  500,000-horsepower  site.    The  Indian 
Bureau,  I  will  repeat,  SUPPORTED  THIS 
ACT!    No  royalties  were  to  be  granted  to  the 
Indians;   no  compensation  was  to   be  made 
them.    Afterward,  however,  this  was  changed 
to  read  that  thirty  percent  of  the  royalties 
were  to  go  to  the  Indians.    The  rest  was  to  be 
utilized  to  supply  water  and  power  to  white 
settlers!     Eventually,  in   1928,   Congress  re- 
scinded its  confiscatory  action,  which  it  had 
taken   under   the   misleading  of   the  Indian 

Bureau."  . 

At  Yakima,  in  the  state  of  Washington,  the 
writer  of  this  article  heard,  from  a  spirited, 
flashing-eyed,  young  white  woman,  now  the 
wife  of  a  prosperous  rancher  but  formerly 
lease-clerk  at  the  Yakima  Indian  Agency,  a 
clear,  detailed  account  of  oppression  and  fraud 
in  the  leasing  of  Indian  lands  to  whites,  in  large 
quantities,  and  at  a  low  figure,  certain  Indians 
being  compelled  to  acquiesce  even  when  they 
wished  to  farm  the  land  themselves.  In  one 
case  irrigating  water  was  denied  an  Indian  to 
force  his  consent    Other  methods  were  used. 

This  young  woman's  frank  dismay  at  the 
conditions  around  her  was  reported  to  the  In- 
dian Bureau.  And  she  showed  me  a  letter  of 
stern  rebuke  which  accused  her  of  putting  her 
superiors  in  an  "embarrassing  position."  At 
the  same  time  she  was  ordered  transferred  to  a 
reservation  in  North  Dakota.  Instead,  she 
resigned  from  the  service.  This  young  woman 
is  Mrs.  DoUie  F.  Woodhouse.  As  soon  as  they 
are  printed,  obtain  the  Senate  Hearings  and 
read  her  account  in  full. 

At  Yakima,  too,  I  heard  a  pitiful  story  of  the 
"civilizing"  of  one  Yakima  Indian.  This  ac- 
count was  given  to  me  by  LucuUus  V.  McWhor- 
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ter,  lifelong  student  of  the  Indian  problem.  He 
has  written  extensively  on  the  Yakimas  and, 
although  a  white  man,  enjoys  their  confidence. 

**Louis  Mann,  a  Yakima  now  deceased,"  he 
said,  "had  a  30-acre  field  of  wheat,  a  truck 
patch,  and  an  old  orchard  to  water.  The  or- 
chard was  drying  up;  some  of  the  trees  actually 
dying.  He  took  me  to  his  lateral  head-gate, 
and  I  found  it  as  he  had  represented  it  to  me: 
under  bolts,  and  padlocked,  with  a  very  meager 
flow  of  water  under  an  extremely  low  pressure. 
Not  enough  for  ten  acres  of  his  wheat,  let  alone 
his  truck  patch  and  orchard.  Yet  I  noticed 
that  Louis  had  somehow  succeeded  in  maturing 
a  good  crop!  After  dark  that  night  he  demon- 
strated to  me  how  this  feat  was  accomplished. 

"Proceeding  to  the  head-gate  in  question, 
with  a  wrench  he  loosened  the  bolts,  lifted  the 
board  permitting  the  water  free  ingress  from 
the  main  canal,  and  then  banked  the  canal 
with  an  extra  board,  which  filled  his  own  lateral 
to  capacity.  Next  morning,  before  daylight,  I 
went  with  him  and  saw  him  restore  the  gates 
to  their  former  state. 

"When  I  protested,  Louis  declared  to  me 
with  great  bitterness: 

"  *The  Indian  Bureau  wants  me  to  become 
as  a  white  man.  You  see — they  are  succeed- 
ing! My  children  must  not  starve.  I  am  sup- 
posed to  provide  for  my  family.  How  else  am 
I  to  do  it  but  turn  thief,  as  I  find  most  white 
men  do  in  dealing  with  us  Indians?  They  com- 
pel me  to  steal  my  own  water,  and  I  must  do  it 
m  darkness,  while  the  white  men  below  me,  as 
you  see,  are  given  all  the  water  they  want, 
free  from  any  lock.  I  am  becoming  civilized 
like !' 

"When  I  called  the  Reservation  Reclama- 
tion Engineer's  attention  to  Louis'  plight,  he 
said  that  there  was  not  enough  water  to  furnish 
him  with  more.  I  asked  why  a  lock  had  been 
placed  on  his  head-gate,  and  the  white  men 
below  him  were  having  free  access  to  the  canal. 
*We  do  not  have  locks  enough  for  all,'  was  his 
stupid  and  heartless  reply." 

We  Must  Protect  Our  Wards 

In  the  state  of  Oregon,  located  between  a 
chain  of  broad  lakes  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  timber-clad  peaks  that  hold  Crater 
Lake,  like  a  deep  blue  jewel,  up  to  the  sky,  lies 
one  of  the  most  beautifully  situated  Indian 
jurisdictions  in  the  country.  This  is  the  Kla- 
math Reservation,  harboring  some  1200  Kla- 
math Indians. 

The  Klamaths  are  one  of  the  richest  groups 
of  Indians  in  the  United  States  today.  They 
have  been  plundered,  but  the  tribe  is  still  worth 
some  forty  millions  in  property,  most  of  which 
is  timber. 

I  visited  the  Klamath  Reservation  late  last 
summer.  And,  as  a  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wade  Crawford,  highly  educated,  cultivated 
Klamath  Indians,  heard,  unofl5cially,  accounts 
of  oppression,  injustice,  and  mismanagement  of 
a  big  estate,  which  no  American  could  listen  to 
without  deep  indignation. 

Shortly  after  my  brief  stay  at  Klamath 
Reservation,  the  Senate  Investigating  Com- 
mittee visited  that  jurisdiction.  And  all  that 
had  been  said  to  me  unofficially,  and  vastly 
more,  was  stated  under  oath  by  various  Kla- 
math Indians  during  the  Senate  hearings.  A 
copy  of  those  hearings  lies  on  my  desk  as  I 
write  this. 

This  Senate  investigation,  by  the  way,  is  an 
event  of  tremendous  significance  to  the  Ameri- 
can Indian.  He  is  following  it  eagerly,  hope- 
fully. Indian  council  fires  are  burning  all  over 
the  United  States  today.  And  petitions  are 
rising  to  the  Great  Spirit. 

But  to  return  to  Klamath.  Briefly,  the  con- 
ditions are  these:  First,  the  Klamaths,  who 
have  always  been  great  cattle  breeders,  can  no 
longer  raise  cattle.  For  there  is  no  range!  The 
range  has  been  ruined.  In  spite  of  the  protest 
of  the  entire  tribe,  the  range  was  LEASED  TO 
WHITE  SHEEP  MEN  FOR  THREE 
YEARS.  And  it  has  been  "eaten  out  by  sheep, 
clean  up  to  the  fences." 

The  Klamaths  declare  that  protests,  whether 
to  the  local  Agency  or  to  the  Indian  Bureau,  re- 
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AMAZING 

Colored  ¥em—Rose  of  the  Virgin,  I 

Greatest  of  all  novelty  plants  and 

a  real  mystery.   Rose  scented. 

Nothing  else  like  it  First  found 

in  Arabia.  No  soil  required.  Just 

put  plant  in  bowl  with  water 

and  it  unfolds  its  leaves  instantly. 
Never  dies. 

Lasts  aLif  etimel 

Outer  leaves  remain  blue — and  center 
of  plant  retains  its  rich  glossy  green 
color.  Gives  off  the  dreamy  fragrance 
of  roses.  Scent  and  color  of  this  astound- 
ing plant  comes  from  a  special  chemical 

treatment  which  produces  these  mrac-  

ulous  results.  Get  one  (or  more)  of  these  choice  and  large  size 
handsome  decorative  beauties  for  stand  or  table.  We  named 
this  plant — The  Water  Fern.  A  pleasant  surprise  for  your 
friends.  Be  first  in  your  neighborhood.  Supply  limited. 
Order  toda^r— quick.  Send  only  25c« 


An  Unexplained  Mystery 
of  the  Plant  Kingdom 
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Large  Size 
Plant^Only 


I  Oriental  Plant  Co.,  Dept.  5303»  Kalamazoo 

■  Enclosed  find  25c  (stamps  or  coin).  Please  send  me 
I  one  (1)  large  size  Rose  scented  Blue  Water  Fern. 

I 

\Nam4. 


wMich. 

Postpaid. 


MAddr9S5^, 

■ 

I  City. 
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special  combt-  ■ 
and  Purple.  AUl 


^.^^.      ^        ^.!l     I    Check  here  and  enclose  50c  if  you  prefer 

Money  Back  if  Not  Satisfied   ■  L-J    nation  offer  3  Water  Ferns- Blue,  Red  ai .^. 

Mail  Coupon  Now!H  1  ^"^  ^  ^*^^  ""^  ^t^l^h  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  ■ 
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20  named  varieties,  all  beautiful  colors,  as  listed  below: 

Bright  Ro««         Ruby  R«d 

Burnt  Orans*     Orans« 

D««p  Fl««h  Sulphur  YuUour 

Lav«nd«r  Butt*r«up 

Buff  Salmon  Ros« 

This  great  collection   of   20   named   Giant   Varieties   is  matie   up  in  one 

packet   of  over  200   seeds  evenly  mixed.     It  will  make  one  of  tbe  mo«t 

gorgeous  shows  of  Zinnias  ever  grown  and  add  rotor  to  any  surroandiacs. 

Zinnias   thrive   everywhere— Nertli.    East.   Seutk   and   "  ~ 


•lANT  ZINNIA 


from  seeds  planted  anywhere — in  the  open  ground,  in  tbe  cardcn    on  the 
lawn   or    as   a   border   along   walks,    drives   a»id    buildings.     Ther 
early   and   eontinueusly    until    killed    by   frost. 
Ordwp  this  CollMtlon  todays  1  pkt  10c,3pMs20c«pfctaS0c.t2 

1929  Seed  Book  Sont  with  Eviry  Ordor  or  Frtt  oa  Ro«Mst  Mi  Ust  •!$••*. 
Plants  and  Bulbs.   150  Varittlas  VagttaMts.  Flawors,Smfet.SfcMni  is  Colon. 
F.  B.  MILLS^  SekD'Growkr,  box  508.  Rose  Hill.  N.Y* 


asBS  af  New  Castle 

Is  the  title  of  a  beautiful  book  on  the  culture 
of  roses  and  other  plants;  gives  expert  experi- 
ence of  a  lifetime.  Exquisitely  illustrated  in 
natural  colors ;  offers  and  tells  liow  to  grow  our  fa- 
mous plants.  Write  for  your  copy  today.  It'»  free. 
HELLER   BROS.  CO.,   Box  315.   New  Castle.    Indiana 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,   Suburbanites,   Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers.  i/j^SPS^  Catalog 
American  Farm  Machine  Co.    HhIH^BLi^   Ft— 
1117  33rd  Av.  S.  £..  Mlnneapolia,  Minn. 


Luther  Burbank's ' 

NEW  Marvels  ^ 

In  flowers/  (f 


Seed  discovered  by  us,  in  Bur- 
bank's  famous    ••TREASURE 
CHEST."  his  legacy  to  Stark 
Bro's,  the  one  organization  he 
selected  to  exclusively  carry  on 
and  perpetuate  his  life  work. 
NEW  DISCOVERED  flowers 
of  exquisite  colors  and  unique 
forms.  Will  make  your  garden  delightfully  diflferent" 
this  year!  Learn  about  the  new  BURBANK  CREA- 
TIONS-Send  now  for  FRKE 1 929  Catalog-all  the  New 
Burbank  Flowers,  Vegetables,  etc.  Address  GH4000 

STARK  DRO'S.atL0UISIANA.M0.l^iRs 


LUTHER  BURBANK 
Master  Plant  Breeder. 


]>reer*s 

Garden  Book 

MAKE  yourgarden  the  pride 
of  your  neighborhood. 
This  1929  book  of  ours  will 
help  you  by  suggesting  the 
best  Flowers  and  Vegetables 
and  telling  you  how  to  plant 
and  grow  them  so  they  will 
look  like  the  beautiful  pictures 
it  shows. 

A  copy  free  if  you  mention 
Good  Housekeeping 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  Sc 
Philadelphia.  Pk. 
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i^elL  balanced 
ONE -DISH  ^eal 

PERHAPS  no  Other  foods  so  artfully 
combine  the  pleasing  qualities  of  the 
familiar  with  the  allurements  of  the 
new,  as  do  Chow.Mein,  Chop  Suey  and 
other  Chinese  viands.  With  La  Choy 
products  and  La  Choy  approved  recipes, 
the  delicate  blending  is  not  at  all  diffi- 
cult, and  the  identity  of  the  several  in- 
gredients is  always  preserved.  Being 
well  balanced  in  vital  elements,  health 
authorities  and  dietitians  join  in  praise 
of  such  cookery. 

It  is  easy  to  make  Chop  Suey.  Simply 
buy  La  Choy  Sauce  and  La  Choy 
Sprouts  (large  size  for  four  to  eight  peo- 
ple, smaller  size  for  two)  and  combine 
with  domestic  vegetables  and  fresh  or 
leftover  meat.  For  crisp  Chow  Mein, 
just  add  those  golden  brown,  nut-like, 
ready-to-eat  La  Choy  Chow  Mein 
Noodles.  You  will  find  directions  on 
the  labels;  but  the  coupon  below  will 
bring  you  forty  La  Choy  recipes. 


T/ic  La  QhoTi  aismtmer\X.  package  contains 
a  free  600K  of  Chinese  Recipes  and 
ingredients  for  making  real  Chow 
Mein^  Clwp  Suey,  and  many  other 
dishes.    At  your  grocers  or  sent  you  direct. 


Chinese 
Pood  Products 

Imported  Soy  Sauce — Chow 

Mein    Noodles  —  Sprouts  — 
Bamboo  Shoots — Sub  Kum — water  Chestnuts — Brown 
Sauce — Kumquats 


Sold  by  All  Good  Grocers 


La  Choy  Food  Products  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Please  send  me,  as  checked,  the  following: 
D  Free  Book  of  Genuine  Chinese  Recipes. 
D  I  enclose  $1  ($1.25  west  of  the  Rockies  and  in 
Canada)  for  the  La  Choy  Assortment  Package, 
containing  four  of  our  Eight  Products. 

Name 
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"We  Still  Get  Robbed" 

garding  mismanagement  of  their  property,  in- 
variably prove  futile.  Several  years  ago  a 
courteous  wire  was  sent  by  three  of  them  to  the 
Indian  Commissioner,  protesting  against  their 
timber  being  sold  at  about  three  dollars  a 
thousand.  (The  timber  price  was  then  rising, 
and  is  now  eight  dollars.)  The  reply  came  to 
the  Superintendent's  office.  He  summoned  the 
Indians  and  read  it  aloud  as  follows: 

"You  people  have  no  voice  in  your  timber. 
I  will  sell  the  timber  to  whom  I  please  at  any 
price." 

One  Injustice  After  Another 

J.  S.  Ball,  a  Klamath  rancher,  told  the 
investigating  Senators  of  many  injustices. 
One  was  the  permitted  destruction  of  much 
timber  by  a  beetle  pest.  "This  was  discovered 
as  far  back  as  19 18,  and  there  has  never  been 
any  effort  to  subdue  this  pest.  It  has  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  450,920,000  feet  in  five  years,"  he 
said. 

Several  Indians  described  a  vast  irrigation 
project,  foisted  on  the  Indians  despite  their 
protest,  which  was  supposed  to  irrigate  6,000 
acres  of  land  but  is  irrigating  less  than  400. 
The  svstem  is  defective;  it  lacks  drainage  ca- 
nals; hence  the  water  stands  on  the  land  and 
turns  it  alkaline.  Another  irrigation  project, 
built  wholly  out  of  Indian  tribal  money, 
serves  lands  owned  entirely  by  whites.  The 
white  people  are  to  repay  the  Klamath  Indians 
at  85  cents  an  acre  over  a  period  of  twenty 
years.  Good  business  for  the  whites!  But  for 
the  Indians  it  means  the  lending  of  the  money 
— $25,000 — without  interest  for  twenty  years! 

Thomas  Lang  described,  next,  how  he  had 
repeatedly  examined  trains  of  logs  being  re- 
moved from  the  reservation  to  the  sawmills, 
and  found  in  every  bunch  of  logs  four  or  five 
big  logs  that  had  not  been  scaled.  Meaning 
that  the  Indians  would  get  nothing  for  that 
timber.  Lang  hurried  with  his  information  to 
the  Superintendent,  urging  him  to  investigate. 

"Those  are  reliable  companies,  and  they 
would  not  do  anything  like  that,"  was  the 
evasive  reply. 

Finally,  Wade  Crawford,  a  college- trained 
man  and  Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee 
of  the  Council,  stated,  on  the  witness  stand, 
some  of  the  injustices  he  and  his  wife  had  told 
me  of  in  their  home  a  few  months  before.  He 
told  of  the  building  of  an  unwanted,  unneces- 
sary hospital  from  tribal  funds,  against  the 
protest  of  the  tribe.  He  cited  the  building  of 
unnecessary  roads  at  Indian  expense.  He  com- 
plained of  the  total  lack  of  any  law  enforce- 
ment on  the  reservation,  although  the  Klamath 
Indians  are  annually  paying  $4500  for  law 
enforcement. 

At  last  he  pointed  to  the  extravagant, 
steadily  increasing  amount  taken  from  their 
estate  every  year  merely  to  ADMINISTER 
THEIR  AGENCY.  To  administer  the  affairs 
of  a  little  group  of  some  twelve  hundred  In- 
dians! He  declared  it  was  impossible  to  ob- 
tain, from  the  local  Superintendent  or  from  the 
Indian  Bureau  at  Washington,  two  estimates 
that  agreed,  showing  how  the  enormous  sum 
appropriated  from  their  tribal  funds,  for 
Agency  expenses,  was  used. 

"In  1922,"  said  Crawford,  "they  took  $75,- 
000  of  our  tribal  funds  to  administer  the 
Agency;  in  1923,  they  took  $75,000;  in  1924, 
$100,000;  in  1925,  $110,000;  in  1926,  $149,000; 
in  1927,  $164,000;  for  1928  they  took  $164,000; 
and  for  1929  the  appropriation  was  $185,000. 
In  addition,  eight  percent  of  all  our  timber 
sales  is  deducted  each  year,  for  timber  opera- 
tions and  maintenance  of  forests.  In  1928  this 
was  about  eighty  thousand  dollars.  So  last 
year  we  were  charged  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars  for  running  our  reservation!" 

Crawford  pleaded  against  the  continued 
existence  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  "The  Indians 
realize  today  the  condition  their  estate  is  in. 
They  have  no  voice  in  the  management  of  their 
money;  and  it  is  being  eaten  up  in  overhead  ex- 
penses that  are  coming  right  out  of  our  prin- 
cipal.   The  Indian  Bureau  is  taking  advantage 


"We  Still  Get  Robbed" 

of  its  wards.  A  thing  no  Government  should 
permit!  There  are  employees  in  the  service  of 
the  Bureau  who  have  been  there  for  a  lifetime. 
They  intend  to  perpetuate  the  Bureau  and 
stay  in  it.  They  don't  intend  to  let  the  Indians 
have  any  freedom.  They  don't  want  to  edu- 
cate them,  or  put  responsibility  on  them,  or 
teach  them  conservation  and  business  methods. 
"Our  money  is  being  scattered.  I  think  the 
Congressmen  and  Senators  do  not  realize  that 
this  thing  is  going  on.  The  Indian  Bureau  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  situation.  Taken  ad- 
vantage of  these  helpless  people,  the  restricted 
Indians  and  their  children,  who  are  not  able  to 
protect  themselves." 

His  final  words  were:  "I  want  to  thank  this 
Committee.  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  them 
too  much,  for  giving  me  so  much  time  and  con- 
sideration here.    I  will  try  to  repay  it  in  some 

1  way,  at  some  time.    And  I  wish  to  thank  you 

]  in  the  name  of  the  tribe." 

!  Gratitude — gratitude  from  the  heart,  for 
even  the  smallest  kindness!  For  any  indica- 
tion that  the  all-powerful,  absorbed,  indifferent 
white  race  CARES  even  a  little  about  the  In- 
dians' plight!  This  is  typical  of  Indian  char- 
acter, as  I  know.  It  is  the  thing  that  has 
touched  my  heart  most,  in  the  past  months, 

(  while  hearing  Indians'  recitals  of  wrongs.  It 
is  the  thing  that  would  touch  yours. 

I  have  found  them  the  gentlest  of  people. 
And  they  are  ardent  patriots.  They  love  their 
flag.  Thousands  of  them  volunteered  during 
the  World  War.  After  all,  this  was  their  coun- 
try before  it  was  ours.  Yet  they  have  seen  it 
stolen  from  them  ruthlessly,  inch  by  inch. 
I  marvel  at  their  sweetness  of  spirit. 

Indian  Patriotism  Persists 

One  moving  spectacle  I  shall  never  forget. 
It  was  a  roomful  of  thin,  peaked,  half -clad, 
undernourished  little  Indian  children  at  a  com- 
pulsory government  boarding  school — a  school 
which  has  recently  been  severely  criticized  for 
its  atrocious  treatment  of  the  pupils — engaged 
in  a  flag  drill!  I  chanced  to  step  in  just  as  they 
broke  into  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  wav- 
ing their  flags  as  they  sang.  Such  eager 
warmth,  in  thin  little  voices!  Such  a  glow  on 
small,  pinched  faces!    I  ran  from  the  place. 

Restraint.  Patience.  Uncomplaining  en- 
durance. Meekness.  If  the  "meek  shall  in- 
herit the  earth,"  surely  the  Indian  people  are 
laying  up  a  great  heritage  for  themselves. 

Here  is  a  picture  I  would  leave  with  you : 

One  blazing  hot  day  last  summer,  on  the 
New  Mexico  desert,  I  accompanied  a  grave 
young  Indian  to  the  spot  where  the  Govern- 
ment had  dug  an  artesian  well  for  the  tribe. 
This  had  been  paid  for  out  of  a  small  fund  these 
Indians  had  just  received  for  lands  lost  to  them 
in  the  past  through  gross  government  negli- 
gence. 

The  water  was  acutely,  desperately  needed. 
But  so  was  the  careful  expenditure  of  every  dol- 
lar of  that  precious  little  hoard.  These  were 
very  poor  Indians. 

When  we  reached  the  well,  the  Indian  fell 
silent.  And  we  stood  looking  down  at  a  large 
pipe  with  a  tiny  trickle  of  water  issuing  from  it 
futilely:  a  driblet  so  small  and  useless,  as  irri- 
gating water  for  a  farming  region,  that  it 
amounted  to  a  sardonic  joke. 

I  turned  to  my  companion,  almost  expecting 
invective.  Something  harsh,  at  least!  Had 
he  been  a  white  man,  he  would  have  cursed. 

Instead  he  stood  there  in  quiet  despair,  his 
young  shoulders  drooping,  his  face  care-lined. 

"Much  promise.  Nothing  done,"  he  said 
huskily. 

Then,  as  though  he  feared  he  might  lose  his 
Indian  composure,  he  turned  quickly  and  led 
the  way  back. 

THE  third  of  these   striking   articles  by 
Vera  L.  Connolly  will  appear  in  the  April 
Good  Housekeeping.    Every    reader  can 
•  share  in  righting  the  wrong  we  have  done 
'  these  people  now  helpless  and  at  our  mercy. 
^  Let  us  end  their  slavery  for  all  time  to  come! 


March   1929  Good  Housekeeping 
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«f4> -4^4\^ivfnpn  fn  fjin  nrTvJ^'f^,  bonidon  inotinc  oiiti  but  >implc  justice 
toSloiig-del'erred  creditors,  and  at  no  greater  cost  to  tlie  Goveriimeut. 
ThisN^elay  aud  uncertainty  about  the  payment  of  the  troops  at  this 
post  is>a4^  working  a  public  injury  by  preventing  enlistnients  in  this 
part  of  Omgon,  in  any  considerable  number,  for  the  new  companies 
ordered  to  nU^his  regiment.  Good  men  will  not  enlist  for  $6  or  $7 
a  month  wliile  f1s3  is  the  regular  pay,  and  moreover,  being  realized  by 
every  soldier  in  ahjr  other  department  than  the  Pacific.  Men  who 
would  enlist  under  tbnge  circumstances  are,  as  a  general  rule,  entirely 
worthless  for -soldiers  oiN^ything  else,  and  would  be  an  incubus  upon 
the  service  if  permitted  to  j)^i  it.  X 

I  beg  to  be  understood  as  i-e^^ting  the  condition  of  things  actually 
existing  here,  and  not  as  I  wohld  buve  them.  Jfeither  would  I  be 
understood  as  casting  any  censureN^atever  upon  any  oflBcer  of  this 
department.  I  am  aware  that  QbloneNEinggold  would  have  taken  as 
favorable  action  in  our  case  x^itli  regaroHo  payment  as  he  has  at  any 
other  post,  had  it  not  be^en  for  the  unfortro^te  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  t^art  his  drafts  should  bS^xpaid  in  notes,  and  at 
a  time  too  when  th^e  were  no  notes  on  hand.  Is^rust  that  the  com- 
manding general  will  give  us  a  word  of  encouragemebtji  if  in  his  power, 
so  that  it  may  ]>^  imparted  to  the  men  of  this  command,  ii^any  of  whom 
are  becoming  somewhat  alarmed  as  to  their  pay  and  as  to  rh^  currency 
to  be  usedrin  payment. 

^^  am,  colopel^  very  resi^^ctfully^  your  obediettt  servant, 

0.  0.  DItEW, 
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Headquarters  District  of  Arizona, 

MesiUa,  March  5,  1863. 

Lieut.  Col.  David  Fergusson, 

First  Cavalry  California  Volunteers^  Mesilla: 

Colonel  :  The  reports  that  reach  these  headquarters  of  the  misman- 
agement of  affairs  at  Tucson  and  the  inexperience  of  the  officer  in  com- 
mand at  Fort  Bowie  induce  me  to  request  you  to  visit  these  localities, 
with  a  view  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  service.  Your  duties 
and  powers  will  necessarily  somewhat  assimilate  to  those  of  an  acting 
inspector-general,  but  in  addition  thereto  you  have  hereby  full  author- 
ity to  issue  all  orders  and  commands  in  my  name  that  may  seem  to  you 
needful  to  the  service.  At  Fort  Bowie  you  will  instruct  the  command- 
ing officer  to  order  back  all  flags  of  truce  presented  by  Indians,  to  do 
this  instantly  on  their  being  presented,  and  then  to  attack  the  party 
sending  them;  to  endeavor  to  make  their  women  and  children  pris- 
oners, and  to  send  the  captives  to  Mesilla  whenever  an  opportunity 
shall  otter;  to  war  on  the  grown  male  Indians  whenever  and  wherever 
found,  without  hesitation  or  exception.  You  will  scrutinize  the  discip- 
line of  the  command,  the  management  of  the  post,  the  quartermaster's 
stores,  and  subsistence  supplies.  You  will  ascertain  whether  Lieuten- 
ant Slocum  has  been  promoted,  and  if  lie  has  you  will  have  him  relieved 
by  his  successor  as  soon  as  the  latter  comes  within  your  orders,  and 
send  Lieutenant  Slocum  to  his  proper  company,  if  that  is  within  this 
district;  in  the  other  event,  you  will  report  where  his  company  is 
stationed. 

On  reaching  Tucson  you  will  deliver  to  Lieut.  Col.  Theodore  A.  Ooult, 
Fifth  Infantry  California  Volunteers,  the  order  which  places  him  under 
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arroBt^  and  he  will  com^  forward!  muSmr  iSkts^  ifiirm  oneoi't  at  your  diapofiajl 
to  these  headquarters.  You  wiH  H&ihl  iiiii«t3iitiii1}e  a  thorough  and  sear^ 
ing  investigation  into  the  maoiaigi^iiuHutt  «rtf  ttbe  affairs  of  the  We/fern 
District  of  Arizona  and  Tacaoa  iHsmts^  jpwmr  meiliief  from  that  command 
in  September  last.  The  letting  ©ff  ««nitarjiBlte  mrnst  claim  your  attention, 
and  whether  the  regulations  in  reg3ni*fl  tt*#)  ttibflm  ihave  been  in  all  respects 
complied  with.  The  conduct  <#tf  trite  <(yiuiui1tiflnmaKter's  de])artment,  the 
hiring  of  employes,  &c.,  are  aJl  (tomuuflu^fl  ttj©  your  notice.  You  will 
report  upon  tire  means  of  trani^oirtottiiinii  adt  ttbe  disposal  of  the  quarter- 
master, its  condition  and  employmiMiitL  Y(*ni  wiM  have  a  return  sent  to 
these  headquarters  of  the  propertiy  dm  Auuiid  iiiii  tl»e  quartermaster's  and 
subsistence  departn^nts,  and  ydm  wiillll  (caJDl  itibe  alJtention  of  the  acting 
staff  officer  to  the  regulation*  fl»inr«toDnii«;  ipinescribed  by  the  chief  quar- 
termaster and  conimissaxy  of  tlii»  (ffiifittirikttt.  Y<©uwil]  assign  as  the  suc- 
cessor in  command  of  Lieuteoaoi^-C^Ilaiiidl  GmM  ttbe  officer  next  highest 
in  rank.  With  the  new  c(Mimiaaid»r  yr^mwiSJIl  irevise  all  the  records  of 
the  office  and  all  orders  emana.tjiiig!:ffir«ini  SiMifflipiarterB  Department  New 
Mexico  and  of  the  District  of  AnKMnia^  wsA  mequire  him  to  comply  with 
all  such  as  have  been  ne^lectecfi^  lite  ffisificnittiiaii  ()f  which  will  still  com- 
port with  the  interests  of  the  serwlKi^  Tisni  wiHl  institute  a  rigid  inves- 
tigation into  the  personal  and  offitHiaill  (oomftnitit  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Coult  during  the  time  that  hQ>Ika»  IS^khhh  iiiw  (fKRODiimuiid  at  Tucson,  and  you 
will  report  whether,  in  youiJopiiiiii[*iii,,Mf;<o5mflnatfitand  management  have 
been  such  as  his  obligatitins  ais^  aoL  dtflkittjrirf  tfibe  Government  required 
or  otherwise.  You  will  make  fmllD  nffgwaitocwii  ite  points  therein  noted 
and  remain  at  Tucson  until  ttmrtftjflar'  (Witors,  ^ving  in  the  meantime 
every  assistance  to  bodies  of  IT..  Sv.  touMffips  anowiDUg  on  Arizona  from  Cal- 
ifornia and  making  all  suehi  aarrani^gjffiaMBiitbft  ffoir  liieir  supplies  as  may 
suggest  themselves  to  yoa  aeK  esafflaottiiriL  ¥i«ii  may  retain  Lieutenant 
Toole,  Fifth  Infantry  Californisi  TttilnmtteHrK,  m  Tucson,  or  make  use  of 
his  services  at  any  point  tlLait  yron  mugf  (fleam  them  valuable.  The 
blanks  left  in  paragrai)hs  TI  aoufi  \M  (sff  Sfpecial  Orders,  No.  13,  con- 
vening two  boards  of  officer*  air  l[\m£M9i^  j^icm  laire  at  liberty  to  supply 
with  the  names  of  such  oiik^i»^  2m  ma^^te  .ycm  seem  best  fitted  for 
those  duties 

y     I  am.  colonel,  very  ragp^qtiMlty);  yinnr  idboffiiant  oorvairt, 

jr.  K.  WEST. 
MmjimSmr-HAeneral^  Commandirii 


±. 


HEADQr^Aam:0i3B«  Utt^TTEiECir  OF  Arizona, 

Mesilla^  March  5,  1863. 

Capt.  Valentine  Dbesheb^ 

Comdg.  Company  By  WwdM  Bs^sanitn^  €iaIl^ornia  ToZs.,  Mesilla  : 

Captain  :  Advices  have  beem  irwttffl&irefl  tSkm  inaming  that  the  Navajo 
Indians  will  probably  attempt  to  juaafcttibeKii©  Grande  from  the  east  by 
the  San  Diego  Crossing  with,  a*  Danqg©  Buenfl  «Dtf*  stolen  sheep.  You  will 
occupy  some  favorable  locaJitgr  iini  ttite  wiiraiiirty  of  that  crossing  and 
endeavor  to  recover  the  sheepy  aanoB  tiil  tfflne  iLndians  if  they  attempt  to 
pass  the  river.  Seclude  your  (ednuminui  i«b  mucli  as  possible ;  avoid 
smoke  by  day  and  fire  by  ni^M  aa^  ninuftL  a*  possible.  Keep  a  picket 
lK)sted  at  some  prominent  poiut  ftjiriifli^iffliifl^ftaj  to  watch  the  approach 
of  the  Indians.    Keep  your  tteamBB  wsiSt  ytsia,  guarding  the  animals 
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Very  respectfully/youTj^ 

Battalion  MonntaineerHj  Ca 
Commnndintj  HumloliU 


Headquarters  District  of  Arizona^ 

Capt.  Ben.  0.  Cutler,  ^^^''''  ^'^'^  ^^"-  *^'^^'"  ^^^  ^^^• 

Assistant  Adjutant- General,  Santa  Fe- 

be  caotionetl  to  increased  viiriK,,^!.T„„i  j"".  '"^'•■"'  ««»<rs'  »baU 
Captain  Tidb»ll,°oiSS  K'  „'"**>'  !>'«?«'  lod  report  (ram 
am  making  fnrtCTanir^,  intr,hf.  T^  repoitiog  I»»,  „f  gtoct.  I 
be  alive  with  InTanrT?wJ^,,,?i  h^i'T-  S't*"*'^'*!*^  «» 
weal  to  tl,e  MexS  alSrES  pS^?,  'S^il^S^Z^"^" 

tional  troop,,  to  ,pa?e^i  Zl'irEppX'enS'oyXT'''"^  "^  "^• 
I  am,  captain,  very  rcpcctfell;^  your  „raieM^rvaBt, 

J.  li.  WEST 
Briyadier  General^' drnmoHdiitg. 


0 

Headquarteks  District  op  Arizona, 
Capt.  Valentine  Dbesher,  ^''''''*  ^'"'  '^'''•'  ^if*^^  ^^  tS63, 
First  Infantry  California  Volunteers,  Comdg.  Fart  We»t  - 

position  of  your  stock  roT-inl« nnnLr...!         •  f  ^"*J'*ns-    Tbe ex|ioised 
down  there  are  sSroeire^,nn?h^  ^  f'""'**^-    ^"*^«''  t'fosenHnels 

admit  of  any  increaie^  Th?  in)!?      ^''^^''''^'^  ^'**"^  «™«"  f««*  ^i»  not 

yourvicinityonl.iret;rntjgSgg;:rTV^^^^^^ 

*  See  next,  post. 
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Captain  mitlock's  company,  ordered  to  relieve  you,  the  necessity  of  a 
^^!^f  M.^*^  M^rT^'""  and  return.  If  the  letter  Cannot  be  maVe  t^ 
reach  Major  M^^^^^  above  indicated,  return  it  without  delay  to 

the  camp  at  the  Miembres.  ^^*a.jr  w 

I  am,  captain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  R.  WEST, 
Brigadier- General^  Commanding. 


HEADQUADTBna  DlOTTtlOT   OP  AlUBONA    ^ 

Sarfs  Mill,  Tex.,  September  11,  1863. 
Maj.  WiLLiiAM  MoOlsaye, 
>w        Mrst  Cavalry  California  Volunteers,  in  the  Field  : 

Major  :  I  send  this  communication  to  you  by  the  wav  of  Fort  Wi^^f 
m  orHer  that  if  it  reaches  you  in  time  Captain  WhitS's  com^'anTS 
be  spated  the  necessity  of  marching  to  the  Miembres  and  back     The 
captam^jasbeen  suggested  by  the  general  commanding  the  department 
for  the  conimand  of  Fort  West.    To  this  suggestion  I  cheerfully  acqu° 
esce  knowing  his  fidelity,  zeal,  and  untiring  vigilance.    Pray  give  him 
the  benefit  ot  your  good  counsel  and  advice,  particularly  as  to  the  sur- 
roundings of  ^is  new  command.    lu  assuming  it,  Captain  Whitlock 
must  be  careful  that  all  the  post  records  and  papers  are  turned  over  to 
him.    Assure  him  of  my  confidence  in  hi8  good  management.    I  shall 
send  him  a  handful  of  well-mounted  cavalry,  and  desire  that  he  shall 
report  to  me  as  to  th^r  forage.     Captain  Enos,  assistant  nnartermaster, 
IS  now  on  his  way  to  Fort  West,  with  instructions  to  provide  for  the 
wmfortable  quarteringW  the  troopa  during  the  coming  cold  weather. 
By  the  torms  ot  the  iiiclo^d  order,  Captain  Dresher's  company  is  to  join 
your  command,  if  practicajjle,  on  its  return  to  the  Miembres  River, 
bhonld  there  be  any  lack  of  ^ansportation  at  Fort  West  for  this  pur- 
pose, direct  Captain  Dresher  tb  leave  his  company  property  at  the  post 
until  you  can  send  up  wagons  from  the  Miembres.    On  reaching  the 
Miembres  advise  me  of  your  arrival  and  await  further  orders. 
I  am,  major,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

/  J.  R.  WEST, 

Brigadier-  Oeneral,  Commanding. 


[Inclosnre.] 


Special  Orders, 
No.  42. 


1 


Headquarters  District  of  Arizona, 

Harfs  Mill,  Te^,  September  11, 1863. 
•  *  .  *  ♦  #     \^        ♦  « 

II.  Company  F,  Fifth  Infantry  California  Volunteers,  will  take  post 
at  Fort  West  and  relieve  Company  B,  First  Infimtr^r  California  V^olun- 
teers.  This  change,  if  practicable,  will  be  made  so  as  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  marching  the  former  company  to  the  Miembres  iiiver  and  under 
the  direction  of  Maj.  William  McClcave,  First  Cavalry  California  Vol- 
unteers, commanding  in  the  field,  who  will  unite  Company  B  with  his 
command. 


^  Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  K.  West: 

J  OSeeB-Fr^.SEJfNETT, 
Assistant  Adjutant- OenerM. 
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UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMEIIT  0?  THE  INTERIOR 
MIMOEANUaM  FOR  THE  PRESS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


NOVEMBER  16,  1937. 


For  the  first  time  one  may  now  purchase  a  Navajo  "blanket  with  a  trade-mark  of 
authenticity  protected  >y  the  United  States  government. 

When  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  approved  regulations  for  the 
use  of  certificates  of  genuineness  for  Navajo  all-wool  hand-woven  fabrics,  he  es- 


tablished a  method  of  protecting  hoth  the  "buying  public  and  the  Indian  craftsmen  in 
the  making  and  marketing  of  high-grade  Navajo  products. 

Certificates  of  authenticity  will  he  fastened  to  rugs  and  blankets  with  wire 
caught  in  a  lead  seal.  The  certificates  state  the  weight  and  size  of  the  fabric 
and  certify  that  it  is  made  entirely  of  locally  hand- spun  wool,  woven  by  a  member 
of  the  Navajo  Tribe  on  a  traditional  Navajo  loom.   Certificates  stating  the  facts 
can  be  obtained  by  anybody  dealing  in  Indian  goods.  To  protect  the  certificates 
from  misuse,  however,  anyone  wishing  to  use  them  must  give  $500  bond  and  obtain  a 
license  from  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board,  a  government  organization  which 
seeks  protection,  better  marketing,  and  higher  standards  for  Indian  crafts  products 

Navajo  rugs  and  blankets  are  the  first  Indian-made  products  to  receive  this 
protection  because  of  the  economic  importance  of  the  craft,  whose  sales  total 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually.  Standards  for  silver  were  promulgated 
many  months  ago,  but  government  stamps  of  authenticity  have  not  been  supplied  as 


yet. 


In  commenting  on  the  new  regulations,  John  Collier,  Comm.issioner  of  Indian 


Affairs  and  chairman  of  the  Indiaji  Arts  and  Crafts  Board,  said: 

"Protected  by  this  tag,  the  buyer  can  be  confident  that  his  pur- 

chase  is  a  genuine  exsjsple   of  this  type  of  rug  which  is  so  important 

§ 

a  product  of  the  Navajo  tribe.  The  approval  of  these  regulations 


''C  y. 


constitutes  a  significant  advance  in  the  long  canqjaign  toward 
authentication  of  Indian  handicraft.  It  is  a  cuiliaination  of  many 
years  of  study  and  effort  on  the  part  of  Indians  and  their  friends, 
with  the  active  support,  in  more  recent  years,  of  the  Federal 

Government" . 

The  text  of  the  newly  approved  regulations  follows: 

The  following  regulations  governing  the  use  of  Government  trade  marks  of 
genuineness  and  quality  for  Indian  products  are  promrulgated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  of  the  act  of  August  27,  1935  (49  Stat.,  891;  U.S.C.  title  25, 

sees.  305a,  SOSh). 

1.  Government  certificates  of  genuineness  for  Kavajo  all-wool  woven  fabrics 


IHllMI     Tl  f  T- 


may  he  affixed  to  fabrics  meeting  the  conditions  specified  in  section  3  of  these 
regulations  by  persons  duly  authorized  to  affix  such  certificates,  under  license 
issued  by  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board. 

2.  A  license  may  be  granted  to  any  person  desiring  to  use  the  Government 
certificate  of  genuineness  for  Navajo  all-wool  woven  fabrics  ^o  shall  make 
application  therefor  and  shall  execute  a  contract  acceptable  to  the  Indian  Arts 
and  Crafts  Board  providing  for  the  use  of  such  certificates  in  conformity  with 
these  regulations,  which  contract  shall  be  accompanied  V  an  indemnity  bond  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board,  in  the  amount  of  $500,  conditioned 
upon  faithful  performance  of  such  contract. 

3.  No  fabric  may  carry  the  Government  certificate  of  genuineness  for  Navajo 
all-wool  woven  fabrics  unless  all  of  the  following  conditions  are  met: 

(a)  The  fabric  is  made  entirely  of  local  wool  that  is  locally 

hand- spun  and  is  entirely  woven  on  a  native  Navajo  loom; 


'■iTn 
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(b)  The  fabric  is  made  by  a  member  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  rorking 
under  conditions  not  resemblin^^  a  workshop  or  factory  STStem; 

(c)  The  size  and  r/eight  of  the  fabric  are  indicated  in  the 
certificate; 

(d)  The  licensee  dates  and  signs  the  certificate* 

4.  Each  licensee  will  be  furnished,  upon  payment  of  the  registration  and 
license  foes  hereinafter  specified,  one  hand  seal  press  and  a  supply  of  blank 
Government  certificates,  which  shall  be  used  only  in  accordance  Tiith  this  li- 
cense,  and  shall  remain  at  all  times  the  property  of  the  Board. 

5.  Each  licensee  shall  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $2,  together  with  a  li- 
cense fee  which  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  $1  for  each  40  Government 
certificates  ordered  by  the  licensee  from  the  3oard# 

6.  In  the  event  that  complaint  is  made  to  the  Board  that  any  provision 
of  any  license  or  of  these  regulations  has  been  violated  by  any  licensee,  tho 
Board  may  suspend  the  license  and  all  authority  conferred  thereby,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  by  notifying  the  licensee  of  such  sus- 
pension, by  mail,  by  telegraph,  or  in  any  other  manner* 

?•   In  the  event  that  the  Board,  after  giving  a  licensee  tnritten  notice 
of  charges  and  affording  an  opportunity  to  reply  to  such  charges,  orally  or  in 
writing,  is  satisfied  that  any  provision  of  any  license  or  of  these  regulations 
has  been  violated  by  any  licensee,  the  Board  may  revoke  the  license  by  notify- 
ing the  licensee  of  such  revocation,  by  mail,  by  telegraph,  or  in  any  other 
manner*  Upon  notice  of  such  revocation  all  authority  conferred  by  the  license 
so  revoked  shall  forthwith  terminate,  but  the  validity  of  actions  taken  while 
the  license  was  in  force  shall  not  be  affected. 


•"  ••-« 


8,  Any  license  may  be  surrendered  by  the  licensee  at  any  time  by  surrcn- 
doring  to  the  Board  the  Government  hand  seal  press  and  unused  certificates  of 
genuineness  entrusted  to  the  licensee,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  license 
marked  "surrendered"  and  signed  by  the  licensee.  Such  surrender  shall  take  ef- 
fect as  of  the  time  that  such  property  and  docusient  have  been  received  by  the 
Board. 

9#  Each  license  shall  be  in  effect  from  the  date  of  execution  thereof  and 
until  one  year  thereafter,  unless  sooner  surrendered  or  canceled  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  provisions. 

10#  Certificates  shall  be  fastened  to  the  woven  fabric  by  wire  caught  in 
a  lead  seal  disc  that  shall  be  impressed  and  loade  fast  with  the  hand  seal  press 
furnished  by  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board. 

11*  When  the  certificate  is  first  applied,  the  lower  of  the  two  spaces 
provided  for  the  purpose  shall  be  dated  and  signed.  In  the  event  that  the  ulti- 
mate retailer  of  any  fabric  so  marked  is  not  the  person  vho  originally  attached 
the  certificate,  that  ultimate  retailer,  if  duly  licensed  under  section  2  of 
these  regulations,  nay  date  and  sign  the  upper  of  the  two  spaces  provided  for 
the  purpose  and  may,  if  he  so  desires,  detach  the  original  date  and  signature. 

12.   Certificates  may  be  attached  only  to  products  which  are  in  the  owner- 
ship or  possession  of  the  licensee.   Certificates  will  be  consecutively  nuoibcred 
and  records  of  the  allocation  of  such  certificates  will  be  maintained  by  the 
Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board.  Each  licensee  will  be  held  responsible  for  the 
proper  use  of  such  certificates  and  of  the  Govemnent  hand  seal  press  furnished 
to  such  licensee. 


P.  N.  8998 
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Navajo  Outbreak  Facts: 

By  Francis  E,  Leupp  in  the  New  York  Post. 

IN  order  to  put  a  correct  valuation  upon  the  some- 
what sensational  news  of  the  last  few  days*  from  the 
Navajo  Indian  country,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
background.  Persons  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Navajo  tribe  have  been  astonished  to  learn  from 

the  dispatches  that  1,500  braves  had  gone  on  the 

warpath,  and  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  another  bloody  "outbreak" 
perhaps'  even  reaching  the  dimensions  of  a  war.  The  facts,  how- 
ever, seem  to  be  that  the  situation,  while  serious,  is  not  desperately 
alarming.  This  is  indicated  by  the  absence  from  the  official  reports 
of  any  mention  of  the  departure  of  the  women  and  children  from 
the  San  Juan  Agency,  and  the  neighboring  ranches,  as  such  a  move- 
ment customarily  heralds  a  recognized  crisis  in  Indian  troubles 

Jin  V  wne  re  • 

What  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  case,  when  everything  is 
made  plain,  is  that  nearer  fifteen  than  fifteen  hundred  Indians  are  en- 
gaged in  the  present  disturbance,  and  that  the  multiplication  of  the 
number  in  the  newspaper  stories  is  the  fruit  of  a  panicky  condition  of 
mind  among  some  of  the  whites  at  a  really  safe  distance  from  the 

scene.  i      •  i 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  here,  the  whole  busmess  began 

with  the  attempt  of  Superintendent  Shelton,  of  the  San  Juan  Agency 
in  New  Mexico,  to  arrest  a  Navajo  Indian  accused  of  crime.  Not 
finding  the  alleged  culprit  at  home,  he  arrested  a  few  members  of 
his  family  and  brought  them  into  the  agency  as  hostages  for  the 
fugitive.  A  little  later  the  superintendent,  having  gone  away  on  a 
brief  errand,  some  of  the  restless  members  of  the  band  to  which  the 
fugitive  belonged  armed  themselves  and  joined  him  in  an  assault 
upon  the  place  of  confinement,  from  which  they  released  the  pris- 
oners, having  first  proceeded  to  "line  up"  and  "cover"  the  agency 
employees  in  the  most  approved  Southwestern  bandit  style. 

Proceedings  Against  Ringleaders. 

N  THE  superintendent's   return  an  effort  was  made  to  re- 
capture the  party,  and  indictments  were  procured  against  all 
the  ringleaders  in  the  assault  upon  the  lockup.     When  the  officers  of 
the  law  tried  to  serve  the  warrants,  the  offenders  treated  them  with 

*  Written  under  date  of  November  20. 
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contempt  and  defiance,  and  the  facts  were  reported  to  Washington. 
Mr.  Sells,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  sent  Major  James 
McLaughlin,  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  of  the  field  inspect- 
ors, down  to  the  agency.  McLaughlin  is  a  natural  negotiater, 
understands  Indians,  and  can  usually  bring  them  to  a  reasonable 
view  of  a  situation  if  anybody  can.  With  him,  at  the  Commissioner's 
request  went  Father  Webber,  a  very  successful  and  energetic 
Catholic  missionary,  who  has  lived  on  the  reservation  a  good  many 
years.  By  the  time  the  two  men  reached  the  spot,  however,  the 
recalcitrants  had  had  their  number  somewhat  strengthened,  and  were 
in  a  more  ugly  state  of  mind;  and  nothing  that  their  white  friends 
could  say  or  do  moved  them  in  the  least.  Finally,  McLaughlin 
found  himself  obliged  to  confess  the  failure  of  the  negotation,  and 
to  recommend  that  troops  be  sent  to  the  scene,  to  assist  the  civil" 
authorities  if  necessary.  The  United  States  Marshal,  who  had  tried 
in  vain  to  serve  the  warrants,  sent  a  similar  recommendation  to 
the  Department  of  Justice;  the  matter  was  discussed  in  Cabinet 
meeting,  and  it  was  decided  to  order  out  a  small  body  of  troops, 
under  command  of  an  officer  of  well-known  discretion,  to  be  used 
only  if  there  were  no  other  alternative. 

At  this  stage  everything  stands  to-day,  the  latest  dispatches  from 
the  Superintendent  indicating  that  the  Indians  are  strongly  in- 
trenched at  a  short  distance  from  the  agency,  in  a  camp  well  sup- 
plied with  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  that  they  are  declaring 
they  will  die  rather  than  surrender.  Meanwhile,  their  spies  and  in- 
formers are  taking  advantage  of  the  Government's  benevolence,  and 
hanging  about  the  edges  of  the  agency,  learning  for  the  benefit  of 
the  intrenched  party  just  what  is  going  on  there. 

Scene  of  the  Trouble. 

THE  San  Juan  Agency  is  situated  at  Shiprock,  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  San  Juan  River,  a  turbulent  stream  of  a  width  and  depth 
which  vary  with  the  season.  It  is  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
old  Navajo  reservation.  The  Indians  in  that  part  are  given  to  agri- 
culture in  a  small  way  and  to  sheep-raising.  As  a  tribe,  the  Navajos 
are  splendid  Indians,  bright  of  mind,  athletic,  alert,  independent, 
and  unspoiled  by  any  Government  largess.  They  have  made  their 
own  way  unaided  thus  far,  and  are  righteously  proud  of  the  fact 
They    number,    roughly,    between  25,000  and  30,000   souls,  and 
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retain  more  of  their  aboriginal  characteristic,  including  a  remark- 
able art  sense,  than  any  other  group  of  Indians  in  the  United  States. 
It  took  a  hard  struggle  to  conquer  them  and  place  them  on  their 
reservation,  but,  having  once  been  induced  to  surrender,  they  did 
so  with  an  honorable  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace  thereafter  with 
their  conquerors.  This  purpose  they  have  never  violated,  though 
now  and  then  a  small  band  or  gang  of  mischievous  fellows  have 
made  trouble  for  a  little  while,  as  a  corresponding  class  of  white 
men  will  in  the  most  congested  centers  of  civilization. 

Superintendent  Shelton,  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  scene  of 
the  present  commotion  lies,  is  a  man  of  much  force,  very  earnest  and 
interested  in  his  work,  and  an  habitual  producer  of  results.  The 
San  Juan  agency  has  always  been  reckoned  a  difficult  one  to  handle, 
because  on  its  border  are  the  Black  Mountains,  a  region  most 
diflScult  to  traverse,  full  of  hiding  places  for  outlaws,  and  inhabited 
by  the  least  tractable  element  in  the  tribe.  It  was  here  that  the 
notorious  Bi-a-lille  and  his  lieutenant,  Polly,  held  sway  a  few  years 
ago,  ruling  over  a  band  of  renegade  Indians  who  acknowledge  no 
law  but  their  own  desires,  and  no  religion  but  the  magic  worked  by 
their  big  medicine  man  and  chief. 

It  was  not  till  the  two  leaders  just  named  had  been  sent  to  Fort 
Huachuca,  and  given  a  period  of  enforced  industry  at  such  occu- 
pations as  running  a  lawn-mower,  raking  the  gravel  paths,  and  the 
like,  that  they  realized  the  necessity  of  becoming  good  Indains. 
After  their  return  to  liberty  they  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
exemplary  lives.  Up  to  that  time,  for  a  good  many  years,  they  had 
made  a  livelihood  by  swooping  down  from  their  mountain  fastness, 
with  a  small  troop  of  armed  followers,  and  destroying  the  crop, 
stealing  the  women  and  the  sheep,  and  shedding  the  blood  of  the 
respectable  Navajos  in  the  lower  lands  who  were  making  an  honest 
effort  to  farm  their  little  holdings.  Until  he  received  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  Government,  it  had  been  Bi-a- 
lille's  boast  that  he  could  never  be  captured,  as  he  would  shoot 
some  of  his  invisible  darts  at  any  soldiers  sent  to  take  him,  and 
make  them  blind  and  helpless.  His  credulous  followers  believed 
him  until  rudely  undeceived  by  his  arrest  and  confinement.  He 
died  of  drowning  about  two  years  after  his  return  to  the  reser- 
vation, having  in  the  meanwhile  proved  himself  capable  of  good 
conduct. 
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No  Reason  For  Quarrel  With  Agent. 

THE  worthy  Indians  have  had  no  quarrel  with  Shelton.    The 
worthless'  ones  have  been  busy  for  years  stirring  up  trouble 
for  him.    They  have  complained  of  his  arbitrary  manner  in  dealmg 
with  them,  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  is  not  naturally  a 
diplomatist,  and,  when  he  has  discovered  a  malingerer  or  mischief- 
maker  of  any  sort,  he  minces  no  words  with  him.    On  the  other 
hand,  he  carries  a  very  kind  heart  under  his  rough-and-ready  ex- 
terior, and  is  never  lacking  in  sympathy  when  any  case  comes  to  his 
attention  involving  hardship  for  one  who  is  really  trying  to  do  right. 
He  has,  moreover,  done  more  than  any  one  who  has  been  in  that 
neighborhood  to  devise  a  simple  but  fairly  efficient  mode  of  con- 
trolling the  waters  of  the  San  Juan  River  for  irrigation  purposes, 
using  the  sort  of  timber  and  brush  that  could  be  got  near  at  hand, 
and  barbed  wire,  for  his  main  instruments.     High-class  engineering 
it  was  not,  when  he  had  done  the  best  with  it;  but  it  had^the  advan- 
tage of  offering  encouragment  to  Indians  who,  at  their  st^e  of 
development,  might  have  been  repelled  by  a  proposal  to  do  such 
work  on  a  magnificent  technical  plan.    What  he  was  aiming  to  do 
was  to  teach  these  people  to  make  the  best  use  possible  of  the  ma- 
terials they  could  ahvays  find  within  reach,  instead  of  sitting  down 
and  waiting  for  a  rich  and  benevolent  Government  to  do  their  work 

for  them. 

In  his  management  of  his  agency  he  carried  the  same  idea  into 
everything.  When  a  small  house  had  to  be  built,  he  laid  it  out  on 
lines  which  the  Indians  could  understand,  and  which  would  enable 
them  to  build  it.  When  done,  it  would  be  only  a  step  above  what 
they  were  already  familiar  with,  so  that,  instead  of  being  stupefied 
by  its  grandeur,  they  could  see  how  simple  a  matter  it  would  be  for 
them  to  build  somedung  equally  comfortable  and  convenient  for 
their  own  families.  When,  on  one  occasion,  an  extra  barn  was 
needed,  he  called  into  requisition  a  lot  of  lumber  which  had  been 
left  over  from  former  buildings,  and  which  he  had  been  careful  to 
have  the  Indian  workmen  lay  away  in  a  safe  place.  Much  of  this 
stuff  was  odds  and  ends  which  the  ordinary  carpenter  throws  away 
or  bums  when  he  has  finished  a  house.  He  showed  his  red  mechan- 
ics how,  by  piecing  here  and  changing  a  shape  there,  and  making 
one  wide  board  into  two  narrow  ones,  it  would  be  within  their 
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power  to  put  up  a  first-rate  building  without  consuming  very  much 
in  roofing  and  siding  besides  what  they  already  had  on  the  spot. 
He  is,  moreover,  a  highly  trained  gardener;  and  the  vegetables  he 
has  raised  at  his  school  and  taught  his  Indian  pupils  to  raise  there 
and  at  their  homes,  have  been  wonders  to  look  upon,  especially  for 
anybody  who  knew  that  part  of  the  country  when  the  now  blooming 
and  productive  area  was  an  apparently  hopeless  desert. 

Gen.  Hugh  L.  Scott,  who  has  been  ordered  to  Shiprock  to  hold 
a  parley  with  the  rebellious  Indians,  is  not  only  an  old-time  Indian 
fighter,  but  a  strong  friend  of  the  red  race,  and  has  usually  been 
very  successful  in  treating  with  them.  He  does  not  have  to  depend 
on  an  interpreter,  but  converses  fluently  in  the  sign  language,  of 
which  he  is  to-day  perhaps  the  most  proficient  master.  He  is  well 
acquainted  with  this  particular  group  of  Navajos,  having  spent 
a  considerable  period  in  their  country  soon  after  the  Bi-a-lille 
incident. 

(Note. — ^All  but  two  of  the  fugitive  Navajo  Indians  surrendered 
to  Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Scott  without  bloodshed.  Gen.  Scott,  on 
November  29th,  tel^raphed  Adjtutant  General  Andrews  at  Wash- 
ington that  the  Indians  surrendered  late  the  previous  day  near 
Farmington,  and  the  troops  were  searching  the  mountains  for  the 
two  fugitives.     All  the  captured  will  be  taken  to  Santa  Fe  for  trial.) 
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Indian  Progress;  Remarkable 
Advancement  Made  by  Education 
and  Training:  * 

By  Harvey  E.  Taylor. 

HE  Carlisle  Indian  School  occupies  what  was  once  a  U.  S. 
army  barracks,  where  cavali-ymen  were  trained  to  fight 
Indians.  It  has  an  ideal  situation  just  outside  the 
town  of  Carlisle.  It  is  equipped  with  good  buildings, 
dormitoiries,  shops  for  manual  training,  schoolhouses, 
gymnasium,  hospitaiXprintery,  athletic  quarters,  and  administration 
buildings.  Two  exceHent  farms,  which  are  worked  by  students, 
and  a  laundry  and  bakhry,  also  worked  by  students,  are  also 
part  of  the  school  plant.  Instead  of  giving  all  the  students  a  smat- 
tering of  this  trade  and  that  trade,  the  school  authorities  keep  a 
few  students  at  each  of  the  lOHrades  until  those  trades  have  been 
mastered.  Boys  only  take  tne  trade  courses.  So  thorough  is  die 
training  in  the  trades  that  JLar lisle  Indians  are  capable  of  building 
houses,  doing  all  the  masoni-y,  carpentry,  and  plumbing  work.  The 
students  make  all  the  utiiforms  for  the  students,  build  carriages, 
make  harnesses,  do  expert  cabinet  work,  and  tinsmithing. 

In  the  summer  months,  many  of  the  Indians  learning  trades  are 
sent  out  to  shops  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  where  they  work  for 
regular  wages.  They  are  found  in  the  machine  shops  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  found  in  shoe  factories,  in  tailoring  estab- 
lishments, in  plumbers'  concerns,  and  in  print  shops.    The  stu- 
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facts  as  interpreted  above  seem,  to  me,  to  leaveji^^doiibt 
regar^ing"^the  great  influence  which  variatiiiJi-4«'+htrT^ 
relations  of  tiie^cho^ion  to  the  uterpe'-^^alls  has  exercised  in  the 
evolution  of  placentarT>rpeSp,.<5fil^  with  the  influence 

exerted  by  the  varyingi^^femityoT^^  variation  in  the 

vascularity  of  dififin^S^nt  parts  of  the  uterine  w^rtk,.,and  the  form 
of  the  uterirxfi-e^mty,  has,  doubtless,  been  the  all-imp&rtaotfactor 
in  th^-'^e^^olution  of  the  various  existing  types  of  gestath^. — 
thA.  Ryder,  June  24,  1887. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Arrow-Release  among  the  Navajos. — Yesterday  (28th  March, 
1887)  I  was  out  with  my  camera  upon  one  of  the  hills  which 
closely  surround  the  frontier  military  post  of  Fort  Wingate,  New 
Mexico.  On  the  site  referred  to  are  built  three  Navajo  lodges,  or 
"  hogans,**  as  they  are  called, — two  of  the  old  original  structures 
of  the  tribe  and  one  of  the  more  recent  dwellings,  or  plan  of 
building.  Haying  made  my  intentions  known,  that  I  desired  a 
picture  of  a  warrior  in  the  act  of  shooting  his  war-bow,  there 
soon  gathered  about  me  some  eight  or  ten  venerable-looking  old 
Navajo  bucks,  two  or  three  of  whom  had  their  war-bows  and 
arrows  with  them. 

Having  just  read  with  great  interest  Professor  Morse's  pam- 
phlet on  arrow-release,  a  copy  of  which  he  had  kindly  sent  me, 
it  was  with  no  little  curiosity  that  I  handed  a  bow  and  two  or 
three  arrows  to  an  old  gray-headed  warrior  present,  and  asked 
him,  "  Draw, — as  if  you  were  about  to  kill  the  worst  enemy  you 
had 'in  the  whole  worid."    A  particularly  savage  expression  came 
over  the  old  fellow's  countenance  at  the  suddenness  of  my  request, 
but  he  seized  the  bow  and  arrows,  and  immediately  drew  one  of 
them  to  its  very  head.     This  is  the  position  he  stood  in  at  the 
time :  his  left  foot  was  slightly  in  advance  of  the  right,  the  bow 
was  firmly  seized  at  its  middle  with  the  left  hand,  while  it  was 
held  somewhat  obliquely,  the  upper  moiety  inclining  towards  the 
right  from  the  vertical  line,  and,  of  course,  the  lower  limb  having 
a  corresponding  inclination  towards  the  left  side.   The  two  spare 
arrows  were  held  with  the  bow  in  the  left  hand,  being  confined 
by  the  fingers  against  its  right  outer  aspect.     With  the  right 
hand  he  seized  the  proximal  end  of  the  arrow  in  the  string, 
using  the  thumb  and  index  finger,  at  a  point  fully  an  inch  or 
more  above  the  notch,  and  consequently  including  the  feathers. 
The  "  ring  finger"  bore  against  the  string  below  this  seizure,  and 
its  pressure  was  reinforced  by  its  being  overlapped  by  the  middle 
digit,  the  little  finger  being  curled  within  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
•    This  corresponded  to  Professor  Morse's  "  secondary  release" 
as  figured  on  page  8  of  the  above  referred  to  pamphlet,  with  the 
exception  that  the  middle  finger  should  overiap  the  annularis, 
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right  or  left  hRfcS^^^^  the 

uniparous  typesV  be  nevf  L.   k  ?,  i'". '"y^  specialized 

botS  right  anVlS  tlvS^rX'^ut^^^^  °^ 

conditfon t' d' Firr  1  T^  ^*'"  discover  Zes'^.rthe  zona  ? 
rion   o  thrrShffndX  rhV''''"Tr.''  ^^elations  of  the  cho": 

DuiTone  whif  if  ^E^  X-      '"'  °^  ^^^  "/""«  '"  the  Mare  and 
x^uj^uiig,  wniie,  It  the  viNi  are  a^^rep-ater/infn  liffi^  «.  n.         .  . 
on  the  mesometnV  qM^  X     u  '^^^'^t^^^T^  ^^^^  little  tufts  main  y 

would  ha::Thf  "onl^te  i„'ys,rl'  r'  f  ^^^^'  ^^ 

we  find  three  bare  areas  on  X  choriSf    vT  ./    •  .^"  '^f  '^'P^ 
another  overlvin?  and  eJ^rflvW    JT'TT      '  **  ^'^h^*"  P°'^'  ^nd 
D  ¥\s  2  ■     Tn  tL       ^^.f  tjy  WPo/te  the  os  uteri,  as  shown  in 
"Y'  ^  '&•  2.      Jn  the  so-called  d  Kus6  tvoe  renresent^^  K„  r»  "^  • 
clearly  seen  that  the  villous  znST.^  ?,'  '^^P'^^!^"ted  by  D,  it  is 

also  clear  that  the  tvoe  nn?ri\K  T^  ""'^^  °"^'  ^"^  't  ,s 
similar  to  that'  stw^a't  Q  Z^Xln  faS" i f'^^'h  '^^"^  ^"! 
embryo  in  the  left  horn  of  /  were\l,DneH  1  ''"°"  ^""^ 

partly  in  the  nVht  hom  wA      i^   \'Pped  down  so  as  to  lie 

like  D.     wfth  the  still  ;Z.  ■^^^.  '^"^'^'°"  Practically 

result  of  which  its  c^.^  ^P^^'ah^tion  of  the  uterus,  as  a 
the  gmlid     tate^as  3^^^  »'"'  Py'form.  in 

the  placenta  superveZ  The  ^yl^y  '  ^'-  "^^^'fi^^tions  of 
type  E  (uterus  simS  of  Man^  A  '5V°"  '^""^  '"  the 

still  tends  to  develX^^^^  p  aJJma^t^th^'^^A^'''"'  Edentates) 
side.     In  the  case/  r^JS^'^^^t  """at^^^ 
IS  a  more  or  les/well-mart^H  \^u  \  !■      '  ^J^^^^dypus  there 

centa.  which  /Xobabin    1  tt'°e"  o°f  ''^T'"''  j"=- 

f„r  i-f  TYpp"""'-"'""".  ="  the  Type  of  „sg°D  „"■"'!; 

into  that  shown  at  F      Tn  fh«   d  •      1^^     V     uter<^  D  passed 

placenta  of  Xe  highest  types  and'Th!  '^^  ''"^A  ^'"^^^'dal 
disks  of  th/oid  World  mnnS  /  ^'^'^  unequaK  placental 

type  whic/must  have  b?en  n  ^'  ^  Z"'"'^"''  -"odifica^Sons  of  a 
proved  b/th^  placentat.nn  ofPr  t'^^'^  i'^"^'^  °'-  d'«"3^e.  as  is 
that  of  I  Fit  2     S'l  r  L^T"^*'  ^Ji'ch  is  siA,  lar  to 

fact  tha/i^  its  earlies?  cnnHT.'""  'f,  ^"''i'^"'"  <=<>"ntenanced X  the' 

of  tfi^^^^^^^  of  ,he  failure  of  ,he  surface 

these  Anoints.  ^'^  ^^"^^^^  with  a  vascular  maternal  surface  at 
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and  was  not  of  itself  used  to  draw  back  the  string.  Returning  to 
our  Navajo  warrior,  I  noticed,  too,  that  the  arrow  at  its  head 
was  on  the  left  side  of  the  bow  and  simply  rested  on  top  of  his 
ch'nched  hand.  This  man  wore,  in  common  with  all  the  others 
who  used  the  bow,  a  stiff  leather  "  brace"  fastened  by  buckskin 
strings  about  his  left  wrist,  the  collar  being  about  two  inches 
deep,  and  this  in  several  others  who  stood  near  and  who  wore 
them  was  ornamented  with  silver  buttons.  He  drew  the  arrow 
back  and  forth  three  or  four  times  without  changing  the  position 
of  his  fingers  or  hands,  when  I  suddenly  asked  him  to  shoot  as 
if  he  were  going  to  kill  a  squirrel  running  up  a  tree.  He  smiled 
at  this  and  simply  drew  the  bow  the  same  way.  Upon  further 
questioning  him,  he  told  me  that  the  Navajos  rarely  held  their 
spare  arrows  in  the  bow  hand,  as  he  now  had  them,  but  carried 
a  scabbard  (quiver  of  buckskin)  full  in  front  of  them,  from  which 
they  could  be  removed  with  great  rapidity  while  firing;  this  he 
pre-eminently  demonstrated  to  me  from  one  of  the  scabbards 
worn  by  an  Indian  there  present. 

Still,  without  letting  them  know  what  I  was  after,  I  handed  the 
bow  and  arrow  to  another  buck,  a  man  especially  noted  for  his 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  weapon,  and  he  immediately  assumed  pre-  . 
cisely  the  same  attitude;  whereupon  the  first  old  fellow  laughed 
and  applauded  at  the  same  time,  saying,  **  What  did  you  ask^him 
for?  All  the  Navajos  shoot  the  bow  and  arrow  exactly  alike." 
I  replied  that  I  dare  say  they  did,  and  handed  it  to  a  third  one. 
and  sure  enough  he  assumed  the  same  position.  I  was  deter- 
mined, however,  to  let  every  one  of  them  trv  it,  and  as  the  fourth 
fellow  seized  it,  I  observed  that  he  steadied 'the  arrow  against  the 
bow  with  the  index  finger  of  his  left  hand,  which  he  extended 
lightly  along  the  continuity  of  the  shaft.  Further,  his.  middle 
finger  did  not  overlap  the  annularis,  but  bore  against  the  string 
lightly  above  it.  Here  was  a  typical  **  secondary  release,'*  and  it 
was  followed  up  by  several  others  present,  so  I  came  fully  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  true  method  of  arrow-release  among  the 
Navajo  Indians  was  the  secondary  type  'as  classified  by  Professor 
Morse. 

Next  day  I  went  among  them  again,  and  they  had  evidently 
been  talking  the  matter  over,  and  several  new  men  being  present, 
they  were  eager  to  show  me  the  exact  methods. 

I  found  that  they  on  all  occasions  where  force  was  required 
used  the  secTondary  release,  but  where  they  shot  lightly  at  short 
range  they  used  the  "primary  release."  Now,  these  observations 
were  all  made  with  unusual  care  on  my  part,  as  I  had  no  sooner 
commenced  them  than  I  found  that  they  disagreed  with  the  ob- 
servations  of  a  no  less  distinguished  observer  than  Colonel  lames 
Stevenson,  who  reports  through  Professor  Morse  in  his  first 
pamphlet  on  arrow-release,  "that  Navajo  Indians  practise  three 
methods  of  release,— namely,  the  primary  release  already  alluded 
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to,  the  tertiary  release,  and  a  variety  of  the  Mediterranean  release" 

(pp.  lO,  II). 

At  any  rate,  as  I  say,  all  the  Navajos  which  I  examined,  when 
not  using  the  primary  release  employ  in  connection  with  the. in- 
dex finger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand  the  annularis  digit  to 
assist  in  drawing  back  the  string  when  charged  with  an  arrow. 

These  arrows  have  an  elaborately  made  "  notch,"  are  armed 
with  three  feathers,  and  tipped  with  thin  and  flat  heads  of  iron, 
made  sharp  with  a  file.  The  feathers  are  attached  about  an  inch 
above  the  notch,  and  are  placed  at  an  equal  distance  apart  on  the 
cylindrical  shaft.  Sometimes  the  plane  of  one  of  these  feathers 
will  be  at  right  angles  to  the  notch,  but  again  the  arrangement 
may  be  otherwise,  and  I  am  satisfied  they  have  no  special  rule 
in  putting  them  on.  Deer-sinew  is  used  to  wrap  them,  as  it  is  to 
confine  the  iron  head  at  the  distal  extremity  of  the  shaft. — R,  W. 
Shnfelelt,  U,  S.  Army,  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico,  29th  March,  1 887. 

The  Great  Serpent  Mound. — In  the  archaeological  world  one 
of  the  most  important  bits  of  news  is  the  purchase  of  the  **  Great 
Serpent  Mound,"  in  Adams  County,  Ohio,  by  the  Peabody  Mu- 
seum of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology.  At  the  time  of 
the  explorations  of  Squier  and  Davis  (1849)  it  was  covered  by  a 
heavy  growth  of  trees,  but  most  of  them  were  prostrated  by  the 
great  tornado  of  1859,  since  which  time  the  elements  have  seriously 
damaged  it.  Knowing  this  fact.  Professor  F.  W.  Putnam,  of  the 
Peabody  Museum,  wrote  a  letter  advocating  the  preservation  of  this 
prehistoric  monument,  and  as  a  result  several  ladies  of  Boston 
have  raised  money  sufficient  to  buy  the  mound  and  about  sixty 
acres  of  land  about  it.  It  is  the  intention  to  convert  this  into  a 
public  park,  erecting  a  fence  around  the  portion  containing  the 
mound,  so  as  to  keep  out  horses  and  cattle.  Professor  Putnam 
will  revisit  the  mound  in  the  fall  and  superintend  the  improve- 
ments. A  grove  of  trees  will  be  left  outside  the  fence,  where  picnic- 
parties  may  assemble.  The  mound  itself  is  a  long  earthen  em- 
bankment on  the  edge  of*  a  bluff  a  hundred  feet  high.  For  the 
greater  portion  of  its  course  it  coils  in  a  very  snake-like  fashion, 
the  tail  being  coiled  in  a  spiral,  like  a  watch-spring.  The  head 
of  the  serpent  is  represented  as  wide  open,  and  in  front  of  it  is  an 
oval  about  ninety  feet  long,  and  still  farther  in  front  of  this,  ex- 
tending to  the  point  of  the  bluff,  is  an  ill-defined  portion  which 
some  have  likened  to  a  jumping  frog,. while  others  think  it  is 
merely  produced  by  cattle-tracks.  **  Accurate  measurements*' 
of  the  length  of  the  serpent  vary  all  the  way  from  about  seven 
hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  feet,  the  last  two  surveys  giving  totals 
of  twelve  hundred  and  forty  and  fourteen  hundred  and  fifteen 
feet;  some  of  the  discrepancies  being  explicable  by  the  difficulty 
in  following  the  centre  of  the  constantly-curving  outline.  It  is 
certainly  fortunate  that  this,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  the  In- 
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Home  Life  of  the  Navajo  Indians: 

From  the  Norristown,  Pa.,  Herald. 

O  SEE  the  Navajo  properly,  one  should  travel  by 
stage  from  Gallup  to  Shiprock,  N.  Mex.  By  taking 
this  route,  one  can  see  the  Indians  living  their  own 
natural  way,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  they  live 
practically  on  the  ground  day  and  night  unless  one 
sees  them  in  their  homes. 
Our  party,  seated  in  a  four-horse  rig,  rode  25  miles  the  first 
afternoon,  staying  that  night  at  an  Indian  school  named  "Tohatchi" 
(meaning  "scratch  for  water'O.  Here  we  found  nice  comfortable 
buildings,  and  the  teachers  of  the  Indians  treated  us  to  the  best 
they  had  and  we  felt  quite  at  home.  The  next  day  we  covered  45 
miles,  stopping  at  a  trading  post  long  enough  to  eat  luncheon. 
That  night  we  put  up  at  another  Indian  school,  named  "Toadalena" 
(meaning  "running  water").  This  place  is  7,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  the  scenery  is  very  pretty.  The  people  here  gave  us 
good  meals  and  a  nice  place  in  which  to  sleep.  The  third  and  last 
day  we  made  50  miles  without  any  stop,  but  ate  our  luncheons  as 
we  rode  along.  As  we  traveled  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  miss 
the  awful  sandstorms  so  common  at  this  season.  The  sun  shone 
about  12  hours  each  day,  and  we  were  traveling  early  enough  in  the 
spring  to  miss  the  heat. 

Very  Little  Clothing. 

THE  Navajos  live  in  hogans  and  tepees,  built  low  and  small, 
with  no  floors  and  little  ventilation.  They  usually  have 
a  rough  door  or  hole  in  the  top.  One  of  these  small  houses  seldom 
has  more  than  one  room,  which  accomodates  a  family  of  almost 
any  size.  These  Indians  sleep  on  sheepskins,  and  cover  them- 
selves with  the  blankets  they  make.  Very  little  clothing  is  worn 
by  them,  and  very  seldom  a  hat.  Most  of  the  men  have  kerchiefs 
around  their  heads  to  keep  the  long  hair  out  of  their  faces,  and  the 
women  usually  have  blankets  over  their  shoulders,  and  their  hair  is 
tied  in  a  knot  back  of  their  heads. 

The  jewelry  worn  by  the  Indians  consists  principally  of  silver 
rings  and  bracelets,  made  by  them,  set  with  turquois,  and  worn 
chiefly  by  the  women. 

Any  one  traveling  in  the  desert  would  never  think  it  so  thickly 
populated,  but  if  an  Indian  should  be  shot,  there  would  be  several 
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Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Illinois  Legislature.  When  De  Soto 
marched  from  Florida  to  Arkansas  he  saw  no  buffalo  until  he  crossed  the 
Mississippi.  Two  hundred  years  later  they  were  common  as  far  south- 
east as  Florida,  and  the  French  in  Louisj/na  were  hunting  them,  too.  The 
Great  Plains,  to^iich  the  buffalo  hajt  receded,  were  rimmed  around  by 
the  hunting  tribesTWh  one  regarding  the  buflfalo  as  its  own.  Even  the 
Iroquois,  we  are  told\j  Harmoi^  journal,  partially  left  New  York  and 

settled  in  what  is  now  .  _ 

That  was  an  American  Wmuch  like  the  war  in  Europe  now.  When 
the  Sioux  found  the  Crow  bilffak^hunting,  they  fought.  So  did  everybody 
else.  War  kicked  them  ^  down  the  stairs  of  civilization  from  a  fair  order 
of  barbarisn  into  the  Mer  order  in>hich  they  were  found  by  the  whites. 
Castenada,  who  was  lAe  chronicler  witli^Corodanl,  says  the  Commanches 
were  no  better  than  the  wolves  hanging  on  the  flanks  of  the  buffalo  herds. 
They  followed  the  tierds  to  and  fro,  and  ate  the  flesh  raw.  Wherever  the 
buffalo  did  not  penetrate,  the  Indians  remained  as  they  had  been,  and  so 
some  of  them  remain  today.  In  Mexico  and  Peru  where  they  escaped  the 
kindly  intentions  of  the  Great  Spirit,  we  found  them  in  a  higher  state  of 
barbarism  and  one  which,  undisturbed,  was  capable  of  civilization.  They 
had  about  reached  Salem. 

Look  out  for  the  warring  tribes  of  Europe! 
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NAVAJO  CHIEFS  BLACK  HORSE  AND  TYONI 
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hundred  at  the  scene  of  the  shooting  in  less  than  half  a  day  as  they 
have  reflecting  mirrors  to  use  in  signahng  the.r  distress  cdls^ 

The  Navajo  rugs  are  noted  for  their  beauty  and  durabihty, 
but  one  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  some  of  them  are  made^ 
They  have  a  frame  set  up  on  the  outside  of  their  hogans  and  here 
they  sit  in  the  sun.  taking  days  and  sometimes  weeks  m  ^nz^'^J 
single  rug.  The  average  price  they  receive  for  their  rugs  is  about 
$15  each      The  genuine  Navajo  rug  is  made  from  their  own  sheep  s 

^°°  '  Dislike  Paper  Money. 

r-wN  AN  average  of  one  every  twenty-five  miles  along  the  roads 
U  on  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  white  men  have  stores  or 
trading  posts.  Here  the  Indians  bring  their  rugs  wool,  and  so 
forth,  and  trade  for  the  necessities  of  life.  The  trader  ships  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  the  things  he  buys  from  the 
Indians.  If  in  course  of  business  the  Navajos  get  any  paper  money 
they  have  it  changed  into  coin  before  buying  anything,  as  they  do 
not  understand  the  value  of  currency. 

When  a  Navajo  becomes  sick  the  medicine  man  or  woman  of 
the  tribe  is  sent  for  to  drive  away  the  "evil  spirit."  For  this  service 
the  man  or  the  woman  is  given  ten  sheep  or  goats.  If  the  Navajos 
think  one  of  their  people  is  going  to  die,  he  or  she  is  earned  a 
hundred  yards  or  more  from  the  hogan,  for  the  reason  that  when 
one  dies  in  a  hogan  the  hogan  is  burned,  as  none  of  the  tnbe  will 

live  in  it  afterward.  ,  ^  xt 

The   Indian   school  at   Shiprock,  in   San   Juan   County   New 
Mexico,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  service,  although  it  is  only  ten 
years  old.     There  are  about  160  students  in  attendance,  in  ages 
ranging  from  six  to  twenty  years.     Most  of  the  children  are  bright, 
and  want  to  learn,  but  their  capacity  for  learning  does  not  go  far 
beyond  the  sixth  grade.     The  Navajo  children's  singing  and  recit- 
ing would  do  credit  to  that  heard  in  most  white  schools,  and  they 
can  answer  more  Bible  questions  and  repeat  more  Scripture  than 
the  average  grown  white  persons.     These  little  Indians  are  ^ught 
to  do  all  kinds  of  work,  such  as  sewing,  tailoring,  kitchen  and  din- 
ing room  work,  carpentering,  farming,  and,  in  fact,  everything  that 
an  American  should  know.     Many  of  the  girls  take  positions  with 
white  families,  and  prove  themselves  very  capable  in  doing  their 
work  properly.     Their  success  in  any  line  of  work  is  due  to  the  su- 
perintendent and  the  teachers,  who  take  great  care  in  their  traimng. 
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Uncle  Sam  has  spent  several  thousand  dollars  in  constructing 
comfortable  buildings  and  in  beautifying  the  grounds  in  this  part 
of  the  Navajo  country.  These  Indians  have  a  fine  greenhouse, 
ice  plant,  laundry,  acetylene  light  plant,  hospital,  and  every  other 
up-to-date  convenience.  The  school  grounds  contain  about  300 
acres  and  are  quite  level.  The  San  Juan  River  runs  near  by,  and 
supplies  ample  water  for  irrigating.  This  land  produces  large  crops 
of  alfalfa,  grains,  fruits,  melons,  and  other  agricultural  products. 
The  school  has  for  its  use  and  study  fine  cows,  horses,  sheep,  hogs, 
and,  in  fact,  everything  of  the  best  that  one  could  wish  for,  and 
naturally  the  Indians  appreciate  all  that  Uncle  Sam  is  doing  for 
them. 

Every  fall,  to  encourage  the  Indians  in  their  work,  a  big  fair  is 
held  at  Shiprock,  and  the  Navajos  take  much  pride  in  bringing  in 
for  exhibition  the  best  of  everything.  This  is  a  time  of  great 
rejoicing  among  the  natives,  and  many  white  people  come  from  far 
and  near  to  see  the  wonderful  things  made  by  the  Indians. 

About  two  years  ago  this  region  experienced  a  cloudburst  that 
caused  the  rivers  to  overflow  their  banks  and  water  covered  the 
entire  school  grounds.  All  of  the  inhabitants  and  live  stock  had 
to  move  up  on  higher  ground,  where  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
main for  several  hours  before  the  flood  subsided.  A  new  steel 
bridge  over  the  San  Juan  River,  which  cost  $10,000,  was  washed 
away;  a  few  cottages  that  were  built  of  adobe,  crumbled  down;  base- 
ments were  filled  with  water;  clothes  and  eatables  ruined;  and  the 
pretty  school  grounds  were  covered  with  mud  about  a  foot  thick. 
Something  like  $50,000  damage  was  done,  and  everything  was  in  a 
very  deplorable  condition,  but  in  the  face  of  this  the  Indians  went 
to  work,  and  after  a  long  period  of  patient  toiling  everything  was 
put  in  a  condition  better  than  it  was  before  the  flood. 

Whisky  is  not  allowed  on  the  reservation  even  backed  by  a 
doctor's  prescription,  because  of  its  demoralizing  effect  on  the 
Indian. 
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THE  ANEMONE  OF  THE  ROCIilES, 

£y  MARY  A.  STOKES 

I  HEN  the  foothill  loosens  her  cloak  of  snow 
And  bares  her  breast  to  the  v^rm  Chinook, 
There  by  her  nude  brown  foot,  we  know 
We  shall  find  if  we  but  look, 
Cradled  in  furs  from  throat  to  toe, 
A  baby  anemone  sleeping  low. 

The  snowbirds  twitter  a  chansonnette 

And  the  babe  peeps  out  with  her  soft  blue  eye. 

Thirsting,  she  seeks  the  rivulet 

'Neath  the  mother's  cloak  awry  ; 
Her  velvet  lip  she  creeps  to  wet 
And  her  face  in  the  snow  cloak's  fringe  is  set. 

Helena,  Mont. 

THE    AME:RICAN    CADMUS. 

By  MARGARET  A.  LOGAN. 

HERE  could  hardly  be  more  appropriate  title  than 
this    which    has    been   given    the    truly   great 
aborigine  who  is  commemorated  by  science  in  the 
name  of  the  hugest  trees  in  the  world— for  the 
Sequoia  gigantea,   the    incomparable    Redwood 
of  California,   was  christened    in   honor  of  the 
only  American  Indian  that  ever  invented  a  writ- 
ten language,    the   only  Indian  * 'Educator"  (as 
we    use    the  word  nowadays),   Se-quo-yah,    the 
Cherokee. 
Se-quo-yah's  mother  was  a  Cherokee  maiden  whom  a  Dutch 
peddler,  named  Gist,  wooed  and  married  while  trading  among 
her  people.     Gist  was  a  lazy  vagabond,  but  admired  industry  in 
others.     He  watched  this  girl  as  she  prepared  the  venison  and 
birchen  dish  of  hominy  in  her  father's  cabin,  saw  her  go  out 
into  the  field  to  assist  in  cultivating  the  maize,  and,  on  her  re- 
turn, pick  up  a  moccasin  that  she  was  embroidering  with  many 
colored  beads;  and  he  thought,  truly,  that  such  a  thrifty  wife 
would  be  cheaply  purchased  with  the  best  contents  of  his  pack. 
The  bargain  with  her  father  was  soon  made,  and  Gist  took 
this  Indian  bride  to  his  home  in  eastern  Georgia  ;  but,  before 
two  years  had  passed,  the  roving  habit  returned,  and  he  left 
without  a  word.     This  was  in  1771,  and  he  was  never  seen  or 
heard   from  again ;  but  in  three  months  a  little  son  came  to 
cheer  the  widow's  solitude.     His  mother  called  him  Se-quo-yah, 
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which  means  ''He guessed  it,''  a  probable  reference  to  the  family 
name  Gist,  or  Guest;  but  poetically  apt  in  the  light  of  later 
events.  Among:  the  English  he  was  afterwards  known  as 
George  Guess. 

A  Cherokee  woman  was  allowed  to  hold  property  in  her  own 
right,  and  Mrs.  Gist  possessed  a  little  farm  of  eight  acres  which 
she  could  cultivate  herself.  The  little  Se-quo-yah's  cradle  was 
made  of  dried  buffalo  skins,  fastened  to  a  straight  board. 
This,  when  working  in  the  field,  his  mother  would  fasten  to 
her  back  or  hang  upon  some  bush  near  by  ;  and  when  engaged 
in  household  duties,  she  stood  the  cradle  with  its  little  occupant 
in  someDsafe  corner  of  the  hut.  As  the  boy  grew  older  he 
seemed  to  share  his  mother's  energy,  and  was  soon  able  to  assist 
her  in  farm  work.  Having  no  one  to  teach  him  the  manly 
sports  in  which  other  youths  were  engaged,  Se-quo-yah  often 
amused  himself  with  carving  upon  wood,  or  bark,  and  at  last 
became  so  expert  in  the  use  of  his  knife  that  he  could  make 
many  improvements  in  his  mother's  milking  and  cooking 
utensils. 

As  her  boy  showed  some  of  his  father's  taste  for  trading,  Mrs. 
Gist  allowed  him  to  visit  the  hunters'  camps  and  exchange  guns 
and  hatchets  for  furs  and  skins  which  would  furnish  them  with 
clothing  and  winter  covering.  So  passed  a  peaceful  youth. 
But  with  manhood  came  the  loss  of  the  mother  whom  Se-quo-yah 
tenderly  loved,  whose  influence  and  guidance  had  been  the  great 
blessing  of  his  life. 

In  the  lonely  days  that  followed,  he  became  the  silversmith  of 
his  tribe.  He  had,  besides,  some  fame  as  a  storyteller,  and  this 
attracted  many  visitors  to  his  wigwam ;  but,  feeling  the  need 
of  more  gentle  companionship,  Se-quo-yah  determined  to  seek  a 
wife.  Choice  being  made,  he  proceeded  to  woo  the  girl  in  true 
Indian  fashion. 

He  painted  his  face,  breast  and  arms  in  every  color  of  the 
rainbow,  then  he  greased  his  black  hair  and  adorned  it  with 
Indian  **  jewels,"  and  finally  wrapped  himself  in  the  buffalo 
robe,  a  symbol  of  care  and  protection  which  was  offered  to  the 
bride.  Thus  arrayed,  Se-quo-yah  stood  day  after  day  at  the  door 
of  her  cabin,  smiling  whenever  he  obtained  a  glimpse  of  his  be- 
loved, but  never  daring  to  address  her.  Not  until  the  price 
which  her  parents  chose  to  demand  for  the  maiden  had  been  de- 
cided upon  was  she  allowed  to  give  a  smile  in  return.  This 
weighty  matter  being  settled,  Se-quo-yah  that  night  loaded  his 
horse  with  buffalo  robes  and  tied  it  at  the  door  of  her  hut.  The 
next  morning  he  found  that  the  robes  had  been  taken  in,  a  sure 


sign  that  she  accepted  his  protection,  and  he  could  claim  her  as 
his  wife. 

Se-quo-yah  is  said  to  have  had  a  very  pleasant  countenance;  his 
face  was  Asiatic  in  contour,  with  the  softness  and  refinement  of 
an  Eastern  sage.  His  wife  was  very  handsome — tall,  symmet- 
rical and  delicately  formed.  They  lived  happily  together  for 
some  years ;  then  Se-quo-yah  grew  dreamy  and  apparently  in- 
dolent, while  she  became  absorbed  in  children  and  household 
cares.  The  wife,  not  understanding:  his  unwonted  listlessness, 
would  often  reprove  her  husband  for  lack  of  industry  ;  but  Se- 
quo-yah's  mind  was  busy,  for  he  was  already  brooding  over  the 
mystery  of  **  the  talking  leaf." 

This  was  a  paper  found  upon  a  white  man  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Cherokees.  He  explained  to  them  that  it  was  a  letter  from 
one  of  his  friends,  and  read  it  to  them;  but  the  Indians  declared  it 
must  be  a  message  from  the  Great  Spirit.  "  No,"  said  Se-quo-yah, 

the  white  man  knows  how  to  make  fast  his  words  upon  paper, 
just  as  we  catch  a  wild  animal  and  tame  it."  The  subject  inter- 
ested him  more  and  more,  so  at  last  he  borrowed  the  English 
spelling-book  from  the  mission  school.  But,  not  knowing  a 
single  letter  of  that  language,  this  could  do  him  no  good.  Then 
he  said,  **  I  will  make  an  alphabet  for  my  people,  that  they  may 
have  talking  leaves  of  their  own."  Receiving  no  encourage- 
ment from  family  or  friends,  Se-quo-yah  might  have  abandoned 
the  enterprise,  but  for  a  severe  accident  which  crippled  him  for 
many  years. 

Unable  to  engage  in  active  pursuits,  he  sat  alone  at  the  door 
of  his  cabin,  listening  to  the  songs  of  the  birds,  the  rustling  of 
the  leaves,  and  the  rippling  murmur  of  the  water.  Then  he 
thought,  as  every  movement,  emotion,  or  passion  was  represented 
to  the  ear  by  some  peculiar  sound,  why  should  not  every  sound 
be  depicted  to  the  eye  by  some  appropriate  symbol.  So  Se-quo- 
yah  made  his  children  bring  pieces  of  bark  from  the  woods  and 
gather  herbs  from  which  his  wife  could  extract  beautiful  dyes  ; 
and  again  resorted  to  the  knife  with  which  he  had  before  be- 
come so  skilful.  He  carved  and  painted  upon  these  pieces  of 
bark  symbols  of  things,  or  parts  of  things,  which  stood  for  cer- 
tain sounds  of  the  Cherokee  tongue.  After  much  labor,  Se-quo- 
yah  discovered  that  with  eighty-two  of  these  signs  he  could  repre- 
sent every  sound  of  his  native  language. 

Then  all  the  neighboring  chiefs  were  summoned,  to  whom  he 
explained  what  he  had  accomplished  ;  and  to  prove  its  practical 
use,  called  in  his  little  daughter,  Ahyokeh,  the  only  one  of  his 
family  who  had  shown  much  faith  in  his  self-appointed  task. 
The  child  was  sent  from  the  room,  while  some  of  the  chiefs  re- 
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peated  sentences  whicli  Se-quo-yah  wrote  upon  the  bark ;  and 
when  she  returned,  Ahyokeh  read  them  off  as  readily  as  if 
she  had  heard  them  spoken.  The  chiefs  were  at  last  convinced, 
and  news  of  the  great  discovery  spread.  When  it  reached  Wash- 
ington, Congress  voted  a  silver  medal  and  five  hundred  dollars 
to  be  bestowed  upon  the  inventor.     He  afterwards  received  a 

literary  pension. 

Se-quo-yah  lived  to  see  four  million  pages  of  good  literature  in 
his  signs.  In  1797,  John  Arch,  a  Cherokee  who  had  been  in- 
structed by  the  missionaries  of  Tennessee,  visited  Se-quo-yah 
and,  after  learning  all  about  his  work,  translated  the  third  chapter 
of  St.  John  into  Sequoyah-syllabic  characters.  This  translation 
was  copied  and  read  by  millions,  and  then  other  books  were  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way  ;  those  who  could  obtain  them  read  them 
in  preference  to  the  English,  the  sounds  of  that  language  being 
unknown  and  unfamiliar. 

In  1840,  this  great  Indian  traveled  towards  the  Rocky  Mount- 
tains,  hoping  to  find  some  trace  of  a  missing  branch  of  his  tribe 
which,  according  to  tradition,   had  strayed  in  that  direction. 
Near  the  banks  of  the  Colorado,  he  was  overcome  by  age  and 
fatigue,  and  his  companions  buried  him  there  among  the  shifting 
sands.     When  his  bones  were  sought,  that  they  might  be  given 
honorable  burial,  not  a  trace  remained.     Yet  he  is  not  without 
fitting  memorial.     In  the  Council  hall  of  Tahlequah  a  marble 
bust  of  Se-quo-yah  was  placed,  and  in  the  public  library  of  Boston 
an  elegantly  bound  copy  of  his  Testament  may  be  seen.     And 
we  may  hope  that  at  least,  one  grove  of  the  giant  Redwoods 
may  be  spared,  as  an  evergreen  monument  to  this  Cadmus  of 
America. 

Pass  Christian,  Miss. 


THE    GARDEN. 

By  EDWARD  SALISBURY  FIELD. 


ARKSPUR  and  eglantine, 
Heartsease  and  heather, 
Hollyhocks,  four-o'clocks, 
Poppies,  mig'nonette  and  phlox 
Growing  wild  together. 
What  a  dear,  old-fashioned  nook, 
And  how  few  would  heed  it. 
What  a  place  to  take  a  book— 
And  never  read  it  I 
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A   NAVAJO  INDIAN   AT    WORK   WITH  A  STILAM  DRli.L. 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
suggested  that  it  will  help  us  to  understand 
the  condition  of  our  Indian  if  we  can  imagine 
that,  three  centuries  ago,  the  Chinese  had  in- 
vaded North  America  and  driven  the  white 
settlers  back  and  back,  and  had  finally 
penned  them  on  reserved  tracts  and  fed  them 
rice  for  thirty  years.  ''To  what  condition 
would  the  white  Americans  of  to-day  have 
been  reduced?"  he  asks.  ''In  spite  of  their 
vigorous  ancestry  they  would  surely  have 
lapsed  into  barbarism  and  become  pauper- 
ized. That  our  red  brethren  have  not  been 
wholly  ruined  by  our  treatment  of  them  is  the 
best  proof  we  could  ask  of  the  sturdy  traits 
of  character  inherent  in  them." 

The  Indian  has  not  been  ruined,  but  he 
has  deteriorated.  His  body  is  not  the  thing 
of  steel  and  sinew  it  once  was.  His  sense  of 
humor  has  suffered,  and  his  imagination  has 
taken  on  a  somber  tint.  But  good  food, 
hard  work,  and  a  sense  of  self-respect  that 


comes  from  owning  a  home  and  seeing  a 
family  dependent  on  its  head  will  restore  the 
tribesman's  eflSciencv.  Indian  workmen  w  ho 
have  been  employed  for  some  time  are  placed 
alongside  fresh  recruits  to  the  job.  The  com- 
parison is  eloquent — ^**the  men  who  have 
done  some  work  are  found  to  be  fully  twice 
as  valuable  as  the  newcomers."  I ndians  leam 
to  work  with  unusual  quickness;  they  have 
grasped  the  idea  that  there  is  to  be  compe- 
tition between  them  and  the  white  men  of  the 
West.  They  know  that  in  the  future  they 
must  enter  the  lists,  not  as  tribal  groups  with 
an  agent  at  their  back,  but  as  individuals 
with  only  the  government's  good-^iU  and 
Godspeed  behind  them.  It  is  the  govern- 
ment's part  first  to  grant  the  Indian  his  full 
individual  rights  and  then  to  safeguard  his 
interests  and  to  insist  that  no  unfair  advan- 
tage be  taken  of  him  until  he  is  able  to  care 
for  his  own  in  everv  wav. 
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EACH  INDIVIDUAL  SPECIMEN  IS  A   HUMAN  DOCUMENT.** 


THE  MAKING  OP   A  NAVAJO   BLANKET. 

By  George  H,  Pepper. 
Illustrated  from  Photographs. 


DEUCATE  in  texture,  exquisite  in  de- 
sign, wonderful  in  construction,  the 
textiles  of  the  ancient  Peruvians 
stand  alone  in  the  arts  of  the  New  World, 
and  are  comparable  with  any  of  the  archaic 
loom-work  of  the  Orient.  But  the  old  Peru- 
vians, though  past-masters  in  the  art  of 
weaving,  were  not  alone  in  their  vocation. 
The  old  Nahuas,  the  Mayas,  and  other  tribes 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  well  knew 
the  possibilities  of  the  loom,  and  from  the 
evidence  at  hand  we  are  safe  in  saying  that 
the  prehistoric  sedentary  people  of  our  own 
Southwest  were  also  textile-makers  of  no 
small  merit.  But  of  their  descendants  we 
cannot  say  as  much,  for  the  modem  Pueblo 
Indians  weave  only  the  most  simple  form  of 
blankets. 

While  the  Pueblo  people  lived  in  peace  in 
a  land  of  comparative  plenty,  their  aesthetic 
arts  improved;  but  when  the  bands  of 
Apaches  and  Navajos  swept  down  upon 
them  there  came  a  change,  and  a  deca- 
dence began  which  was  increased  by  the 
Spanish  conquest  and  afterward  by  the  suc- 
cessive inroads  of  white  adventurers  and 
settlers.^  The  Navajos  were  hunters  who 
levied  tribute  upon  their  agricultural  neigh- 


bors, and  when  later  the  Spaniards  appeared 
and  brought  new  game,  these  nomads  helped 
themselves  most  freely,  especially  to  the 
sheep.  The  Navajo  seemed  naturally  adapted 
to  the  life  of  a  herdsman,  and  the  horse  at 
once  became  his  friend  and  ally,  while  the 
increasing  flocks  of  sheep,  at  first  stolen 
for  food,  were  cared  for  by  the  squaws. 
Now,  when  the  Navajo  saw  the  wonderful 
trappings  of  Coronado's  army,  he  was,  no 
doubt,  impressed  by  the  fabrics  worn  by 
the  soldiers  and  the  blankets  in  which  they 
slept  at  night,  and  began  to  realize  the  full 
import  of  the  work  already  known  to  him. 
At  all  events,  he  conceived  a  desire  to 
weave,  and  this  he  did,  utilizing  native  im- 
plements and  foreign  material.  The  loom- 
sticks  he  either  borrowed  or  copied  from 
the  Pueblos,  and  then  by  ravelling  a  very 
hard-twist  Spanish  cloth,  known  as  **va- 
yeta,''  he  rewove  it  and  made  the  ''  Serape 
Navaho ' '  of  the  old  traders  and  explorers. 
It  seems  quite  evident  that  the  Navajos 
learned  their  art  from  the  Pueblos,  but 
from  the  evidence  obtainable  they  did  not 
put  their  knowledge  to  any  use  until  after 
the  conquest ;  then  a  great  many  years  must 
have  elapsed  before  the  next  step  was  taken, 
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and  the  wool  from  the  sheep  made  to  take 
the  place  of  the  high-priced  material  from 
which  they  obtained  their  woof.  Once  be- 
gun, however,  it  presented  unlimited  possi- 
bilities, and  the  quick-witted  nomad  seemed 
to  grasp  the  situation.  He  worked  ar- 
duously, and  though  he  appropriated  the 
Spaniard's  sheep,  the  only  tools  that  he  bor- 
rowed from  him  were  the  shears  and  wool- 
cards.  With  the  old  primitive  distaff  and 
Pueblo  loom  he  spun  links  of  wool,  forming 
a  chain  of  such  exceeding  length  that,  when 
his  country  was  absorbed  by  our  great 
Union,  it  reached  the  seat  of  government, 
and  thousands  of  sheep  were  added  to  his 
flocks  through  the  generosity  of  his  foster 
fathers.  This  assistance  was  well  directed, 
and  the  result  is  self-evident,  for  there  are 
few  who  have  not  seen  or  at  least  heard  of 
a  Navajo  blanket. 

But  how  many  realize  the  amount  of  labor 
involved  in  preparing  the  crude  wool  as  it 
is  taken  from  the  sheep,  and  converting  it 
into  a  twine  that  is  thin  enough  and  strong 
enough  for  the  warp-strands  of  their  work  ? 
Who  but  the  initiated,  in  looking  upon  their 
beautiful  designs,  are  impressed  with  the 


fact  that  they  are  viewing  an  evidence  of 
individuality?  It  is  not  machine  work, 
where  each  thread  is  counted  by  a  compli- 
cated mechanism,  and  where  each  design  is 
mathematically  perfect ;  the  forms  and  fig- 
ures are  evolved  while  the  work  is  in  prog- 
ress, and  drawn  in  their  entirety  upon  the 
kaleidoscopic  mirror  of  the  mind  alone.  If 
it  is  new  to  you,  my  reader,  you  would,  no 
doubt,  like  to  see  the  squaw  as  she  labors 
faithfully  from  the  initial  stages  of  the 
work  until  it  is  ready  to  adorn  her  own 
hogan  or  be  sold  to  a  neighboring  Pueblo  or 
trader.  Let  us  journey,  then,  westward  to 
a  broad  ancient  waterway  in  northwestern 
New  Mexico,  known  as  Chaco  Canon,  and 
find  there  the  Navajo  at  home ;  not  on  the 
reservation  set  apart  for  him  by  the  authori- 
ties in  Washington,  but  in  one  of  the  graz- 
ing areas  that  he  has  preempted  for  the 
immediate  needs  of  his  hungry  flocks. 

We  have  not  far  to  go  to  see  the  blanket- 
makers,  for  some  of  the  older  ones  are 
usually  near  camp;  not  begging,  but  ear- 
nestly hoping  that  they  will  be  invited  to 
partake  of  what  is  left  after  the  meal — a 
cup  of  coflfee  at  least,  which  is  to  them  not 
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HER  WRINKLED,  TIME-WORN,   ELEMENT-SCARRED  FACE  BEARS  MUTE  EVIDENCE  TO  THE  YEARS  OF  WORK  THAT 

SHE  HAS  SEEN." 
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THE  HOGAN,  OR  HOUSE,  GENERALLY  CONSISTS  OF  A  FEW  TREES  DRIVEN  INTO  THE  GROUND  TO  FORM  A  SEMI- 
CmCLB.  THE  TOP  IS  COVERED  WITH  BRUSH  OR  A  BLANKET,  BUT  OFTEN  ...  AN  ARROYO-BENCH 
.  .   .   FORMS  THE  BACK  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE." 


merely  a  luxury,  but  as  essential  as  the  so- 
ealled  *  *  staff  of  life. ' '  One  of  these  old  vet- 
eran weavers  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  and 
her  wrinkled,  time-worn,  element-scarred 
face  bears  mute  evidence  to  the  years  of 
work  that  she  has  seen.  Practically  all  of 
the  blankets  are  made  by  the  squaws,  both 
old  and  young,  the  few  men  who  do  the 
squaw's  work  making  the  exception  that 
proves  the  rule.  The  squaw  cares  for  the 
sheep,  which  are  moved  in  large  flocks  from 
pasture  to  pasture,  and  great  foresight  must 
be  exercised  in  preparing  for  the  future 
needs  of  their  charges,  both  in  the  way  of 
new  pastures  and  also  in  regard  to  a  sufli- 


cient  supply  of  water.  The  squaw  also 
shears  the  sh.eep,  and  carries  the  wool 
to  camp;  though  the  latter  part  of  the 
work  sometimes  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  burro 
or  a  pony.  The  summer  camp  is  placed  in 
the  most  convenient  place,  and  the  hogan, 
or  house,  generally  consists  of  a  few  trees 
driven  into  the  ground  to  form  a  semicircle. 
The  top  is  covered  with  brush  or  a  blanket, 
but  often,  as  in  the  accompanying  picture, 
an  arroyo-bench  is  selected,  a  part  of  which 
forms  the  back  part  of  the  house.  In  these 
rough  shelters  the  blanket  work  is  carried  on. 
In  the  preparatory  stages  of  the  work 
the  first  operation  is  the  shearing  of  the 
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JlPaet  axd  placed  on  the  wool-cards. 


**  WHEN  THE  WORK   OP  DYEING  IS  COMPLETED,  THE  WOOL  IS 

.      .      WITH  THESE  CAKD6  THE  WOOL  IS  PKETAIED  FOE  THE  SPINDLES/ 

sheep.  The  animal  is  caught,  thrown  upon 
its  side  and  hog-tied ;  that  is,  the  four  legs 
are  crossed  and  bound  securely  with  a  piece 
of  wool-rope,  and  then,  with  an  occasional 
bleat  of  protest,  the  sheep  is  relieved  of  its 
coat.  The  great  shearing-time  is  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  but  sheep  are  sometimes 
sheared  during  the  summer  months. 

Occasionally  the  fleece  is  taken  off  in  one 
large  piece,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  on 
page  37,  and  the  rough  parts  and  ends  are 
removed  and  put  aside  for  the  coarser  saddle- 
pads,  experience  having  taught  them  that  it  is 
not  policy  to  utilize  the  second-grade  mate- 
rial in  the  construction  of  a  good  blanket. 
The  white  wool  is  not  clean,  as  a  rule,  and 
does  not  stand  out  as  it  should  when  com- 
bined with  black  and  other  dark  colors.  The 
scarcity  of  water  and  the  absence  of  sheep- 
dips  are,  of  course,  responsible  for  this  state 
of  affairs ;  nevertheless  we  have  succeeded 
in  inducing  a  few  of  the  squaws  to  wash  the 
wool,  both  black  and  white,  and  the  portion 
that  is  to  be  dyed  as  well  as  that  which  is 
to  be  utilized  in  the  natural  state.  When 
washed  the  wool  is  placed  on  the  grease- 
wood  bushes  to  dry,  after  which  it  is  ready 
for  the  dyeing  process. 


of  the  Navajo  sheep  are  white,  but 
black  ones  are  not  uncommon.  This  gives 
the  Indian  two  natural  contrasts  in  color, 
with  numerous  shades  of  black  and  brown, 
while  the  wool  of  some  sheep  assumes  al- 
most a  Une  color.  Occasionally  all  of  these 
pffodocis  are  used  in  their  natural  state,  but 
the  lAite  wool  is  the  only  one  that  is  used 
to  say  extent  without  being  dyed.  The 
black  wool  is  never  a  jet  black;  it  has  a 
red  tinge,  and  is  seldom  used  without  being 
treated  with  "  El-gee'-ba-toh,''  their  na- 
tive black  dye,  or  the  now  prevalent  aniline 
dye  of  the  trader. 

The  native  dyes  of  the  Navajos  are  few. 
The  fflrfy  one  they  were  using  in  their  wool- 
work when  I  first  saw  them,  in  1896,  w^as 
black,  and  even  this  was  fast  being  replaced 
by  the  dyes  from  stores.  There  is  a  yellow- 
green  dye  that  is  used  occasionally;  it  is 
made  from  the  flowering  tops  of  the  rabbit- 
weed  {Bigdaria  graveolens).  After  the 
fower-stalks  have  boiled  for  several  hours 
a  native  alum  is  added,  the  use  of  the  lat- 
ter being  that  of  a  mordant.  It  gives  a 
variety  of  shades,  and  is  really  a  good  dye 
for  wool-work.  Their  native  red  dye  is  still 
used  for  moccasins  and  buckskin  in  general, 
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but  owing  to  the  pale  red  color,  the  result 
when  it  is  applied  to  wool,  it  is  seldom  used 
for  that  puri>ose.     The  preparation  of  the 
black  dye  requires  both  time   and  labor. 
First  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  aromatic 
sumac  (Rhus  aromatim)  are  boiled  for  six 
hours,  while  the  squaw  grinds  ferruginous 
ochre  and  burns  it  in  an  open  frying-pan. 
When  the  ochre  has  changed  to  a  red  pow- 
der, piiion-gum  is  added  and  stirred  con- 
stantly until  it  carbonizes  and  forms  with 
the  ochre  a  black  powder,  which  is  added 
to  the  liquid,  thereby  forming  a  permanent 
dye.     It  is,  as  Dr.  Washington  Matthew 
says,  a  regular  ink,  ''  the  tannic  acid  of 
the  sumac  combining  with  the  sesquioxide 
of  iron  in  the  roasted  ochre,  the  whole  en- 
riched by  the  carbon  of  the  calcined  gum." 
This  liquid  is   used    in    dyeing   buckskin, 
leather,  and  textiles,  as  well  as  the  natural 
wool.    Some  of  the  old  vayeta  blankets  have 
a  very  dark  blue  design,  but  this  coloring 
material  was  not  native,  being  the  indigo 
that  the  Spaniards  introduced,  and  which 
the  Navajos  have  retained  throughout  the 
historic  period.     I  have  been  told  that  they 


had,  originally,  a  blue  dye  of  their  own,  but 
I  could  find  no  one  who  knew  how  it  was 
made.  However,  though  we  have  only  two 
purely  primitive  wool-dyes  known  to  the 
present  blanket-makers,  the  variants  of  the 
yellow-green  dye  afford  them  a  number  of 
different  shades,  ranging  from  a  canary- 
yellow  to  an  olive-green. 

When  the  work  of  dyeing  is  completed, 
the  wool  is  pulled  apart  and  placed  on  the 
wool-cards.  These  ''  cards ''  are  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture.  They  are  thin  rectangu- 
lar pieces  of  wood  with  handles,  one  side 
being  covered  with  a  strip  of  leather  con- 
taining fine  wire  teeth.  With  these  cards 
the  wool  is  prepared  for  the  spindles.  In 
the  process  the  fibres  are  made  to  lie  in  the 
same  general  direction,  so  that  the  finished 
piece  is  of  uniform  thickness,  and  forms  a 
strip  about  four  inches  wide  and  seven 
inches  in  length.  This  strip  is  taken  by 
the  squaw  and  wound  upon  a  distaflf  of 
primitive  form— this  first  process  of  spin- 
ning being  a  lengthening  and  twisting  of  the 
wool.  The  illustration  on  page  38  shows 
this.     The  distaflF  used  by  the  Navajos  is 


OCCASIONALLY  THE  FLEECE  IS  TAKEN  OFF  IN  ONE  LARGE  PIECE,  ...  AND  THE  HOUGH  PARTS  AND  ENDS 

ARE  REMOVED  AND  PUT  ASIDE  FOR  THE  COARSER  SADDLE-PADS." 
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practically  the  same  as  that  used  by  the 
ancient  Pueblo  people,  the  only  difference 
being  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  whorl,  the 
one  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph 
being  a  flat  circular  piece,  whereas  most 
of  the  old  ones  were  thicker  and  mnch 
smaller.     The  position  in  which  the  distaff 
is  held  and  the  manner  of  manipulation 
vary  in  different  tribes.    While  the  Moquis 
roll  the  distaff  along  the  leg,  using  the  flat- 
tened fingers  and  part  of  the  palm,  and  the 
Peruvians  twirl  their  thin  needle-like  pieces 
into  the  air  and  deftly  catch  them  as  they 
return,  the  Navajos  rest  the  upper  part 
of  the  implement  against  the  1^,  and  re- 
volve it  with  a  twirling  motion  of  the  thumb 
and  fingers,  the  lower  end  resting  on  the 
ground.     But  among  all  tribes  where  the 
primitive  form  of  spinning  is  retained  the 
work  is  long  and  tedious. 

The  second  step  in  the  spinning  is  the  un- 
winding and  twisting  of  the  loose  strand, 
which  leaves  it  in  an  almost  hopel^  mass 
of  kinks  and  snarls,  but  in  the  third  step 
these  are  all  straightened  out  when  the 
skein  is  returned  to  the  distaff ;  it  has  now 


become  more  like  a  fluffy  cord  than  when  it 
was  lying  in  a  heap.     Many  times  must  the 
patient  squaw  wind  and  unvnnd,  stretch  and 
twist,  ere  she  may  put  it  aside  as  the  fin- 
ished woof-strand.     Even  then  the  spinning 
has  but  begun ;  another  lot  must  be  worked 
in  the  same  way,  and  even  more  carefully 
than  the  first,  for  when  the  woof-size  is 
reached  the  work  is  only  half  done.     At 
this  point  great  care  must  be  exerted  to 
keep  the  strand  uniform ;  for  it  is  to  be  the 
warp,  or  framework,  on  which  the  blanket  is 
to  be' built.     Harder  and  tighter  she  twists 
it  until,  after  long  hours  of  toil,  she  produces 
a  strong,  kinky,  bristling  twine  whose  little 
filaments  will  hold  the  woof-strands  in  a 
vise-bTte  grip  as  the  weaving  progresses. 

After  the  spinning  process  two  small 
trees,  or  poles,  are  obtained,  and  to  these 
the  blanket-sticks  are  tied,  usually  with  na- 
tire  wool-rope.  These  sticks  are  generally 
old  ones  that  have  been  used  for  years,  and 
the  squaws  become  so  attached  to  them  that 
when  a  bargain  is  being  made  for  a  loom 
it  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  a  blanket- 
maker  to  part  with  this  particular  part  of 
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her  outfit.  After  the  loom-sticks  are  ad- 
justed, and  the  loom  is  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position,  the  sticks  are  wound  with  a  rather 
coarse  wool-cord,  and  through  each  loop 
is  passed  a  twisted  cord,  which  is  to  form 
the  ends  of  the  finished  blanket.  The  warp- 
strand  is  next  strung  from  pole  to  pole  (as 
shown  on  this  page)  across  the  rectangular 
space,  the  loop  at  either  end  passing  through 
a  twist  of  the  cord  already  mentioned,  which 
lies  along  the  inner  side  of  the  pole.  When 
enough  warp  has  been  strung  a  twisted 
wool-cord  is  stretched  near  the  outer  cord 
at  either  side,  and  the  loom  is  then  raised 
to  a  perpendicular  position  and  Bet  up  in  the 
hogan.  The  uprights  are  firmly  imbedded 
in  the  ground,  and  the  loom  is  then  appar- 
ently ready  for  work ;  but  there  is  one  other 
essential  that  shows  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Indian,  for  evidently  realizing  that  the  mere 
matter  of  tying  the  lower  loom-sticks  to 
the  uprights  would  not  insure  rigidity,  since 
the  work  would  tend  to  loosen  the  knots 
and  the  warp-strands  would  be  more  or  less 
loose  as  a  result,  she  proceeded  to  dig  di- 
rectly under  the  loom-aticks  three  holes 
large  enough  and  deep  enough  to  receive 


heavy  stones.  These  holes  were  placed  at 
either  end  and  under  the  middle  of  the 
lower  loom-pole,  while  to  the  stones  sus- 
pended in  the  holes  cords  from  these  ends 
were  fastened,  thereby  keeping  the  warp- 
strands  uniformly  taut,  and  leaving  the 
loom  ready  in  every  way  for  the  blanket 
work,  as  shown  on  page  40. 

The  skeleton  has  now  been  made,  the 
framework  upon  which  the  blanket  is  to  be 
built. 

The  squaw  must  next  consider  what  kind 
of  a  blanket  is  to  be  made,  for  upon  her 
decision  will  depend  the  arrangement  of  the 
healds,  which  are  shown  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  picture.  These  healds  are  made  by 
knotting  a  cord  about  a  long  twig,  each  loop 
of  which  encloses  a  warp-strand.  The  heald 
is  made  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  readily 
moved,  its  work  being  the  separation  of 
the  strands.  In  simple,  solid  color-work  one 
or  more  slender  twigs  are  used  in  connection 
with  the  heald,  one  of  which  may  be  seen 
below  and  another  above  it  in  the  plate. 

The  first  and  most  essential  tool  to  be 
used  is  the  batten,  or  Bay-heck-kin-klish', 
with  which  the  squaw  separates  the  warp- 
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strands  for  the  passage  of  the  shuttle  and  passed  through  loosely  and  pressed  into  place 
pounds  down  the  woof -strands  when  they  with  a  little  implement  called  a**  Payttsoy/' 
have  been  placed  in  position.  Generally  it  a  combination  of  a  comb  and  an  awl,  the 
is  a  piece  of  scrub-oak,  three  feet  long,  awl  serving  to  loosen  any  part  that  may 
three  inches  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  prove  to  be  uneven  after  the  irregular  dis- 
boat-shaped  at  the  ends,  with  thin  edges,  tribution  of  the  loosely  spun  woof.  The 
The  manner  in  which  this  tool  is  handled,     wool  is  then  patted  gently  with  the  batten 

to  equalize  the  irregular- 
ities and  prepare  an  even 
surface  for  the  next  cross- 
section. 

As  most  of  the  Navajo 
blankets  are  a  combina- 
tion of  designs,  there  is 
very  little  use  for  a  shut- 
tle, hence  there  is  no  spe- 
cialized form  of  this  imple- 
ment. When  solid  color- 
work  is  to  be  done  a  twig 
of  greasewood  serves  the 
purpose  admirably.  The 
wool  is  wound  back  and 
forth  as  a  boy  winds  kite- 
cord,  and  only  enough  to 
finish  the  solid  portion  in 
course  of  construction  at 

• 

the  time.     As  the  bulk 
of  the  work  is  in  the  form 
of  designs,  the  wool  for 
each  figure  is  made  into  a 
little  ball,  or,  should  the 
design  be  a  small  one,  the 
wool-strand  is  allowed  to 
hang  from  its  position,  as 
shown  on  page  41.     The 
number  of  these  pendent 
strands  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  number 
of  designs  on  a  given  level 
and  the  number  of  colors 
that   are  being   used    in 
each  figure,  but  occasion- 
ally as  many  as  twenty  or 
thirty    strands    may    be 
seen,  and  at  such  times 
the  swiftness  with  which 
the  numerous  pieces  are 
manipulated  is  really  marvellous.     For  de- 
termining the  length  of  the  different  fig- 
ures   in    the    more    simple    designs,    the 
squaw  sometimes  ties  a  cord  around  the 
warp-strands    that    are    to    be    included; 
the    accompanying    plate    shows    this    in 
three  places.      As   each    marginal   woof- 
strand  is  added  it  is  passed  through  a  twist 
in  the  side  cords  before  mentioned.     I  say 
marginal  strand,  for  very  often  from  five 
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or  rather  the  energy  with  which  it  is  used, 
regulates,  to  a  great  degree,  the  hardness, 
and  therefore  the  firmness  of  the  blanket. 
When  a  hard,  fine  blanket  is  to  be  made, 
the  warp-strands  are  closely  strung,  and 
the  woof  passed  through  and  pulled  taut 
before  it  is  pounded  into  place  by  the  re- 
peated blows  of  the  batten.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  a  saddle-pad  or  other  loosely 
woven  blanket  is  to  be  made^  the  wool  is 
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to  a  dozen  strands  will  be  built  up  on  one 
side  before  the  other  side  is  worked,  so  one 
may  readily  see  that  a  uniform  line  is  not 
always  maintained.  Work  of  this  kind,  al- 
though causing  a  very  noticeable  difference 
between  handwork  and  mechanical  figures, 
detracts  from  the  aesthetic  appearance  of 
the  finished  product ;  and, 
as  it  seems  to  be  attribut- 
able to  nothing  less  than 
sheer  laziness  on  the  part 
of  the  squaw,  it  is  being 
discouraged  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  art  of 
the  Navajos. 

In  making  a  blanket, 
the  squaw  always  sits, 
building  up  the  designs  as 
far  as  she  can  reach ;  she 
then  removes  the  lower 
loom-pole  and  forms  a  roll 
of  the  finished  part  of  the 
blanket.  The  loom-pole 
is  then  fastened  to  the 
face  of  the  blanket  at  a 
point  just  below  the  upper 
line  of  the  woof.  Here  a 
fold  is  made,  and  through 
the  double  section  thus 
formed  the  coarse  wool- 
cord  is  sewed,  each  stitch 
of  which  passes  under  the 
cord  of  the  loom-pole. 
The  whole  blanket  is  now 
lowered,  the  three  stone 
weights  adjusted,  and  the 
work  is  resumed. 

In  examining  the  work 
of  the  Navajos,  heavy 
ridges  are  very  often  no- 
ticeable, so  that  at  times 
it  almost  seems  that  two 
sections  have  been  sewed 
together,  but  closer  scru- 
tiny shows  that  the  piece 
is  entire.  It  requires  years 
of  constant  use  to  obliter- 
ate these  peculiar  loom- 
marks  .  When  the  blanket 
is  nearly  completed  very  thin  and  nar- 
row battens,  or  pounding  sticks,  are  used, 
and  the  strands  are  finally  pressed  into  place 
with  long  needles  of  wood  which  are  used 
in  connection  with  the  little  comb.  Care- 
fully the  last  strands  are  pounded  home — no 
shirking  at  this  stage  of  the  work.     One  by 


one  they  are  woven  in  and  out  until  at  last 
no  space  remains,  and"  the  labors  of  the 
weaver  are  at  an  end. 

Thus  the  blanket  is  rolled  and  sewed  and 
the  loom  lowered ;  step  by  step  it  is  evolved 
from  the  crude  wool,  until  at  last  it  stands 
before  us  a  thing  of  beauty,  the  material  as 


THE  WOOL  IS  WOUND  BACK  AND  FX)RTH  AS  A  BOY  WINDS  KfTE-CORD.  .  .  . 
AS  THE  BULK  OP  THE  WORK  IS  IN  THE  FORM  OF  DESIGNS,  .  .  .  SHOITLD 
THE  DESIGN  BE  A  SMALL  ONE,  THE  WOOL-STRAND  IS  ALLOWED  TO  HANG 
FROM  ITS   POSITION." 
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free  from  padding  as  the  work  was  at  one  time 
free  from  the  influence  of  civilization.  Bat 
our  prosaic  natures  fail  to  realize  that  each 
individual  specimen  is  a  human  document. 

In  the  rush  and  turmoil  of  our  busy  life 
we  do  not  think  of  the  story  that  is  woven 
into  those  ever-changing  strands,  nor  of  the 
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ONE  OF  THE  MOST  WONDERFUL  PIECES  OF  DESIGN 
WORK  THAT  THE  NAVAJOS  HAVE  EVER  PRODUCED. 
.  .  .  THE  DESIGNS  AND  THE  GENERAL  ENSEMBLE 
ARE  PRICELESS  TO  THE  STUDENT,  BUT  TO  COMPARE 
THE  STORE  WOOF  WITH  THE  PRIMITIVE  FORM  WOULD 
BE   A   FARCE." 


tales  of  woe  and  suffering  that  those  bright 
and  gaudy  colors  have  beheld.  But  could 
that  lifeless  form  be  given  speech,  it  could 
tell  of  days  of  adverse  fortune  when  the 
sandstorms  held  mad  revel,  and  the  house- 
hold goods  were  piled  about  it  to  keep  it 
clean,  while  its  owner  sought  the  friendly 
shelter  of  a  neighboring  rock.  Or  it  might 
speak  of  nights  when  all  was  dark,  when 
waters  dashed  in  torrents  through  the  roof- 
less hogan,  causing  squaws  to  bare  their 
shoulders  to  the  elements  while  their  blan- 
kets shielded  it  from  harm.  How  many  in- 
stances of  suffering  might  be  cited — patient 
cripples,  weak  and  emaciated  men  and  wom- 
en, feeble  with  age  and  exposure,  subsisting 
on  com  and  water,  watching  day  by  day  the 
progress  of  the  blanket  whose  completion 
will  mean  coflfee  and  a  few  of  the  luxuries 
that  we  would  class  as  necessities !  Then 
the  blanket  is  finished  and  the  journey  to  the 
trading  store  begins.  The  squaw  knows  from 


experience  what  she  should  receive  for  her 
work,  and  therefore  demands  a  certain 
amount  as  her  just  dues.  The  trader,  hard- 
hearted and  grasping,  as  a  rule,  takes 
from  his  money-pouch  perhaps  one-half  the 
blanket's  value  in  silver  and  throws  it  upon 
the  counter.  The  squaw  realizes  the  injus- 
tice of  the  act,  but  also  knows  full  well  that 
there  is  but  one  alternative,  and  that  is  to 
ride  perhaps  a  score  of  miles  to  the  next 
store,  and  that,  too,  without  the  slightest 
prospect  of  better  treatment  when  she 
reaches  it.  Then  comes  the  thought  of  the 
anxious  ones  at  home,  and  she  realizes  how 
great  will  be  the  disappointment  if  she  re- 
turns empty-handed.  Long  she  ponders, 
then  conquering  the  ever-increasing  anger 
that  threatens  to  gain  the  mastery  over  rea- 
son, she  takes  the  proffered  coin.  She  is 
able  to  buy  but  half  the  goods  that  she  had 
hoped  to  get,  and  the  trader  realizes  from 
one  hundred  to  three  hundred  per  cent, 
on  each  article  that  she  buys. 

Thus  it  has  been  for  many  years,  but  I 
am  glad  that  I  am  able  to  say  that  a  new 
regime  has  begun  which  promises  to  give 
the  Navajo  not  only  an  honest  equivalent 
for  his  work,  but  also  a  helping  hand  in 
each  and  all  of  the  various  w^ays  that  tend 
to  elevate  and  cause  a  betterment  in  his 
physical  and  financial  status. 

On  page  43  we  have  a  reproduction  of  one 
of  the  purely  primitive  blankets.  It  is  a 
small  rug  made  entirely  from  natural  native 
products.  In  this  form  of  blanket  we  have 
the  result  of  recent  training.  The  wool 
has  been  washed  and  the  natural  colors  have 
been  utilized ;  these  consist  of  a  black  and 
a  yellow-brown,  forming  a  design  on  a  white 
background.  It  not  only  does  away  with 
the  dyes  of  the  white  man,  but  the  effect  is 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  for  the  colors  are  very 
soft  and  harmonize  perfectly.  The  blanket 
under  consideration  was  made  for  the  writer 
during  the  summer  of  1898,  when  the  work 
of  the  Hyde  Exploring  Expedition  among 
the  Navajos,  begun  in  1896,  was  bearing 
fruit.  But  the  reclaiming  of  the  Indian's 
art  proved  to  be  a  task  that  necessitated 
untiring  labor  with  results  hardly  sufficient 
to  repay  one  for  the  time  and  money  ex- 
pended. Unforeseen  obstacles  were  con- 
stantly encountered.  The  Indian  had  been 
moving  in  a  certain  groove  for  years,  and 
'did  not  appreciate  innovations  that  tended 
to  disrupt  the  work  that  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  traders. 
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One  of  the  greatest  evils  with  which  we 
had  to  cope  was  the  use  of  white  store  cord, 
which  was  rapidly  replacing  the  native  warp. 
With  the  machine-made  cord  for  the  warp 
the  labor  of  blanket  work  was  greatly  re- 
duced. Blankets  could  be  made  more  rap- 
idly, and  the  trader  seldom  made  a  differ- 
ence in  the  price  of  the  finished  article. 
Then  the  hideous  purples  and  greens  were 
introduced  to  swell  the  great  list  of  alien 
dyes.  Some  of  the  combinations  conse- 
quent upon  this  step  affected  even  the  apa- 
thetic trader,  to  say  nothing  of  the  re- 
tailers in  the  cities.  They  were  obliged  to 
refuse  any  and  all  blankets  that  contained 
designs  in 
purple.  Thus 
public  opin- 
ion will  tend 
to  crush  an 
evil  when  it 
passes  be- 
yond the 
bounds 
aesthetic 
durance. 

There 
a  n  0  t  h 
grievance 
that  must  be 
laid  at  the 
door  of  the 
trader.  Not 
satisfied  with 
his  innova- 
tions of  ani- 
line colors 
and  animals 
galore,  both 
of  which  run 

at  will  across  the  fields  of  blankets  that 
should  not  be  profaned  by  such  intrusions, 
he  gave  the  Indians  yarn  from  the  factories 
that  have  made  the  city  of  Germantown 
famous.  At  first  he  gave  them  warp,  as 
we  have  seen;  then,  to  make  the  product 
still  more  modernized,  he  furnished  them 
with  a  ready-made  woof.  What  an  easy 
time  for  the  Indian — no  shearing,  no  bother 
at  all  with  the  crude  wool,  no  tedious  spin- 
ning, no  dyeing ;  nothing  to  do,  in  fact,  but 
the  actual  weaving!  A  saving  of  labor  to 
the  Indian,  'tis  true,  but  oh,  how  much  the 
beauty  and  artistic  merit  of  their  work  has 
suffered !  Where  are  the  variants  in  color 
values  that  give  their  dye  work  such  a 


IT  IS  A  SMALL  RUG  MADE  ENTIRELY  FROM  NATURAL  NATIVE  PRODUCTS. 
IN  THIS  FORM  OF  BLANKET  WE  HAVE  THE  RESULT  OF  RECENT  TRAIN- 
ING. THE  WOOL  HAS  BEEN  WASHED  AND  THE  NATURAL  COLORS  HAVE 
BEEN  UTILIZED  ;  THESE  CONSIST  OF  A  BLACK  AND  A  YELLOW-BROWN, 
FORMING   A   DESIGN   ON    A   WHITE   BACKGROUND." 


charm?  Where  is  the  rough,  uneven  sur- 
face with  its  warmth  of  blended  fibres? 
Where  is  that  inexplainable  something  that 
draws  us  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  the 
native  work?  All  have  vanished,  and  we 
behold  in  the  Germantown  blanket  a  textile 
not  truly  Indian,  but  merely  an  exhibition 
of  his  abilities  as  a  weaver. 

The  blanket  shown  on  page  42  is  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  pieces  of  design  work 
that  the  Navajos  have  ever  produced.  The 
ancient  cloud  terraces  with  the  zigzag 
lightning  and  the  esoteric  designs  of  the 
priesthood  have  a  charm  and  a  value  that 
are  immeasurable ;  but  how  much  more  in- 
teresting it 
would  have 
been  and  how 
much  greater 
the  degree  of 
ethnic  im- 
portance had 
they  but 
made  it  from 
their  native 
wool,  to  say 
nothing  of 
the  pleasant 
associations 
of  such  a 
work  !  The 
designs  and 
the  general 
ensemble  are 
priceless  to 
the  student, 
but  to  com- 
pare  the 
store  woof 
w  i  t  h  t  h  e 
primitive  form  would  be  a  farce. 

If  we  care  naught  for  the  primitive  work, 
if  the  desire  is  to  perfect  the  Indian's  tex- 
tile arts  along  the  lines  of  modem  thought, 
then  the  sooner  we  introduce  the  proper 
machinery  the  better.  But  God  forbid  that 
such  a  day  should  ever  dawn.  May  the  sun 
never  rise  upon  the  Navajo  and  behold  him 
in  more  modernized  condition  in  his  blanket 
work  than  at  the  present  time.  On  the 
contrary,  let  us  hope  that  the  efforts  that 
are  now  on  foot  may  grow  to  such  propor- 
tions that  the  modern  influence  may  be  swept 
away  completely,  and  primitive  ideas  and 
primitive  work  be  once  more  the  dominant 
factor  in  his  weaving  industries. 
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of  censorship.     To   Professor  Kellogg's  suggestion 
that  the  question  should  be  referred  to  councils  of 
the  churches,  Dr.  Holbrook  answers  that  the  plan 
was    **  thoroughly   discussed    privately  and  in   the 
press,"  and  so  far  **  exploded,"  by  the  paper  of  the 
Prudential  Committee  that  it  received  only  nineteen 
votes  from   the  Board    at   the  Springfield  meeting. 
,  And  he  further  feels  Professor  Kellogg*s  closing  plea 
for  toleration  and   allusion  to  the  hyper-orthodox  to 
be  unjust  to  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  Board,  since, 
he  urges,  no  question  of  freedom  of  thought  is  involved, 
but  merely  of  permitting  this  particular  freedom  of 
thought  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  funds 
administered  by  those  a  majority  of  whom  hold  the 
view  involved  to  be  **  perversive  and  dangerous"; 
protests  that  they  do  not  "  forbid  "  any  one  to  "  cast 
out   devils"  because   he  "follows  not  with  them," 
but  only  refuse  **to  endorse  and   co-operate,  with " 
such  ;  and  strenuously  "  claims  to  be  not  less  dis- 
posed to  legitimate  tolerance  of  non-essential  differ- 
ences than   Professor  Kellogg,"   but  does  not  "feel 
bound  to  prove  this  by  endorsing  doctrines  deemed 
unscriptural."  (CAJaJUu%J^3v^-0'vd6[JUj  |Vos«-cXv 

A  Navajo  Tradition.  

The  Navajo  Indians  of  Arizona  have  a  tradition 
to  the  effect  that,  while  the  earth  was  young  and  des- 
titute of  animal  life,  the  Great  Spirit  created  twelve 
people,  six  men  and  six  women,  together  with  many 
species  of  animals,  and  confined  them  in  a  cavern  of 
the  Sa?5   Francisco  mountain,  where  they  lived  as  a 
great  happy  lamily  for  many  years.     But  in  course  of 
time  a  restlessness  possessed  the  prisoners ;  though 
thpy  had  known  nothing   of  freedom,  all   felt    the 
oppression  of  their  narrow  limits,  and  vaguely  yearned 
for  a  greater  fulfillment  of  the  dream,  or  reality,  of 
living.     But  what  could  they  do  ?    All  speculated  on 
the  situation  to  no  purpose.     Daily  they  jostled  each 
other,  little  and  big,  clumsy  and  nimble,  bipeds  and 
quadrupeds,  feathered  and  furred,  winged  and  wing- 
less, timid  and  bold.      Ever)'   successive  period  of 
time  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  past.     None  of  the 
-many  puzzled  brains  could  offer  a  means  of  breaking 
the  monotony,  till  a  happy  thought  struck  one  of  the 
most  insignificant  of  the  living  mass.     For  want  of 
other  occupation,  a  locust  bored  a  hole  in  the  wall, 
and  thereby  opened  the  way  for  the  enthusiasm  and 
progress  of  the  host  of  its  comrades  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  their  underground  world.    The 
Great  Spirit  had  so  decreed  it.     They    were  there 
only  for  a  time  of  incubation.     At  the  destined  hour, 
as  the  eaglet  bursts  the  shell  that  imprisons  it,  so  the 
locust's  tiny  burrow  should  lead  to  the  escape  of  all 
into   the  open  world,  where  each   could  follow  his 
inclinations  unhampered. 

The  laboring  locust    had   but  a  solitary  witness 
A   badger   watched   with   growing  amusement    the 
dimunitive  tunnel-making.     His  eyes  sparkled   with 
interest,  as  the  locust  labored  energetically.     He  lay 
with  his  head   resting  between  his  fore  paws  in  a 
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most  lazy  attitude,  but  his  face  expressed  animation 
and  eagerness  not  much  longer  to  be  restrained.  As 
the  tail  of  the  locust  disappeared  the  time  for  exer- 
tion had  come.  To  follow  the  locust's  movements 
further  necessitated  like  energy.  The  locust's  hole 
was  too  small  for  the  badger's  access,  so  he  started 
a  tunnel-making  of  his  own.  By  the  time  he  reached 
the  locust  he  was  in  no  mood  to  give  up  the  chase, 
so  he  passed  on,  scratching  his  way  through  the  solid 
earth  until  he  broke  through  the  outer  crust  of  the 
mountain,  and  in  the  joy  and  excitement  of  the 
moment,  sprang  into  the  ample  space  before  him. 
The  mountain  side  was  steep  and  he  "landed"  in 
the  shallow  edge  of  a  lake  in  Montezuma  Valley. 
As  he  fell,  his  fore  feet  struck  deep  into  the  black 
mire,  and  his  progeny  even  unto  today  have  inher- 
ited black  fore-paws  because  of  this  incident  of  the 
world's  first  peopling. 

The  Navajoes  within  the  cavern,  noting  the  depart- 
ure of  the  badger,  began  a  prospect.  Finding  the 
hole  large  enough  for  exit  they  crept  out  one  after 
the  other,  and  a  train  of  all  sizes  and  species  of  ani- 
mals followed  in  their  wake,  as  from  Noah's  ark. 

As  soon  as  all  the  prisoners  were  free,   fire  and 
smoke  began  to  issue  from  the  hole  that  had  delivered 
them.     This  frightened  them  far  away  into  the  val- 
ley, and  there  they  prepared   to    make  themselves 
comfortable  and  live  as  their  new  advantages  per- 
mitted.    Food  was  plentiful  in  vegetable  forms,  but 
some  varieties  needed  heat  to  make  them  good.     At 
least  the   Navajoes  thought  so.     But  they   had  no 
means  of  kindling  a  fire.     This  difficulty  was  soon 
overcome  by  sending  a  bat,  a  wolf,  and  a  squirrel 
after  the  needed  element,  fire.     Going  to  the  hole  in 
the  mountain,  the  wolf  tied  some  pitchy  splinters  to 
his  tail,  then  turned  and  held  it  over  the  little  volcano 
until  it  began  to  smoke  and  ignite.     The  bat  then 
fanned  it  into  flame  with  his  wings,  and  the  squirrel 
carried  it  away  to  the  Navajoes.    The  people  were 
delighted  at  getting  the  one  missing  essential  to  a 
happy  life  in  the  open  world  ;  and  when,  long  after, 
a  time  came  when  the  world's  plenty  had  pampered 
their  wills  and  fostered  their  greed  and  selfishness  U> 
the  point  of  preying  upon  their  fellow  creatures  for 
food,  they  still  had  the  honor  to  vow  never  to  eat 
wolf  or  squirrel  flesh.     Neither    would    they   move 
camp  without  a  live  coal  among  their  possessions. 
And  even  today  the  Navajo's  gratitude  to  the  trio  is 
observed  as  the  promise  made  to  the  fire-getters  of 
the  tradition. 

Between  the  Navajoes  and  different  animals  there 
sprung  up  a  dispute  over  the  Great  Spirit's  intended 
use  for  night  and  day.  All  agreed  that  one  should 
be  spent  in  sleep  and  one  in  action,  but  which  should 
serve  the  one  and  which  the  other?  It  was  settled 
at  last.  Those  that  wished  to  roam  at  night  should 
do  so  and  sleep  by  day,,  and  vice  versa.  I'he  heroic 
badger  was  among  those  who  chose  the  mysteries  of 
the  darkness,  or  the  intermediate  dawn  and  dusk, 
for  thought  and  action,  and  the  bright  and  sunny 


hours  as  fit  to  be  slept  away  in  his  cool  underground 
nest.  As  the  sun  sank  in  the  west  upon  their  busi- 
ness meeting,  the  owl,  bat,  moth,  and  many  other 
animals  scattered  out  into  the  valley  borders  on  their 
foraging  exploits,  while  many  kinds  of  birds  flew  to 
roost  in  the  trees.  Other  animals  lay  down  to  sleep 
in  sheltered  parts  of  the  forest,  and  the  Navajoes 
spread  their  water-proof  blankets,  the  trophies  of  the 
women's  industry,  and  enjoyed  their  couches  under 
the  starry  sky  in  peaceful  dreams. 

Dagmar  Mariager, 

Pressed  Violets  in  a  Borrowed  ClaBsic. 

Wise  **  old  heathen  "  who  were  living  ^ 
Twenty  centuries  ago,     r^-^.^^        fi 

What  aromas  sweetly  modem  *'     ^ 

From  your  tedious  pages  flow  ! 

Breath  of  violets,  strangely  mingled 
With  Demosthenes  and  Greece  ; 

Arts  of  war  and  laws  Platonic, 
Hiding  these  shy  arts  of  peace. 

Friend,  I  see  you,  absent-minded, 

Turning  these  wise  pages  o'er. 
Leaving  here  for  safer  keeping, 

Those  sweet  flowers  that  she  wore. 

None  would  search  here,  you  were  thinking. 

Or  would  seeing  understand, 
How  she  gave  them  you,  half  jesting, 

With  a  pressure  of  the  hand. 

Friend,  I  think  these  old  law  givers 
Far  too  ponderous  for  my  mind. 

Thanks  for  leaving,  absent-minded. 
Something  I  could  read,  if  blind. 

I  have  pondered  truly,  deeply. 
What  the  wise  and  ancient  say, 

But  the  truest  thing  I  read  here 
Is  a  tale  of  yesterday. 

Lillian  H.  Shuey, 

A  Ladies'  Club. 
Editor  Overland  :  — The  need  of  a  ladies'  club 
is  more  often  f^lt  than  expressed  by  many  intelligent 

women. 

This  is  an  age  \jien  the  world  teems  with  period- 
icals so  diverse  in  iXture  and  covering  such  a  field  of 
thought,  that  few  private  purses  can  afford  a  sub- 
scription to  many  of  them.  On  the  reading  tables 
of  the  gentlemen's  club  they  are  to  be  found  in  great 
variety,  the  means  of  access  to  them  being  in  many 
cases  the  primal  motive  for  membership. 

Upon  the  suggestion,  however,  to  organize  such  a 
society,  dissenting  voices  are  raised.  **A  woman's 
place  is  at  home  I  "  Why  the  banding  together  of  a 
number  of  ladies  for  mutual  benefit  should  interfere 
with  the  home  I  cannot  comprehend.  Such  an  objec- 
tion seems  to  imply  a  lack  of  trust,  —  like  the  compul- 
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The  Pattern  of  This   Navajo  Blanket  Represents  the  "Tdritsai  Danccfs"   Shown  by  the  Three   Figures  in  the 
Center.    Other  Figures  Represent  the  Tribal  Chief,  the  Mediciiie  Man.  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Rainbow 

BLANKET  REPRESENTS  STRANGE  TRIBAL  LEGEND 


From  the  Navajo  country,  embracing 
the  adjoining  corners  of  Utah,  Colorado, 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  there  has  re- 
cently been  smuggled  one  of  the  rarest 
patterns  of  Indian  blankets  that  has  been 
permitted  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  white 
men.  The  pattern  is  known  as  the  "Ye- 
bitsai  dancers"  and  involves  a  tribal 
tradition  about  which  the  Navajos  are 
decidedly  uncommunicative.  The  word 
''smuggled'*  is  used  advisedly,  for  the 
blanket  was  removed  with  extreme  se- 
crecy, inasmuch  as  knowledge  by  the  In- 
dians of  its  removal  probably  would  have 
resulted  in  unpleasantness,  to  say  the 
least. 

The  men  who  procured  the  blanket 
brought  with  it  a  legend,  which  is  in- 
tensely interesting,  although  it  appears  to 
be  far  from  complete.  According  to  this 
legend  the  blanket  was  woven  in  great 
secrecy  for  a  chief  of  the  tribe  from  a 
pattern  painted  in  the  sand  by  a  tribal 
medicine  man.  It  is  a  blanket  of  good 
will,  good  wishes,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity, and  will  bring  blessings  to  those 
in  whose  keeping  it  may  fall.  But  should 
the  chieftain  for  whom  it  was  woven  dis- 
pose of  it,  then  misery  will  be  his  lot  and 
the  lot  of  the  tribe,  the  blessings  falling 
to  the  new  owner. 

The  legend  identifies  to  some  degree 
all  the  figures  in  the  pattern  but  one,  the 
second   from   the  right.     The   first   figure 


on  the  left  represents  the  tribal  chief  and 
is  identified  by  the  five  eagle  feathers 
which  adorn  his  head.  Next  comes  the 
medicine  man  bearing  the  rattle  of  power 
and  potent  charm.  The  two  figures 
clothed  in  skirts  represent  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Rainbow,  and  are  indicative 
of  beauty,  joy,  and  long  life.  Between 
them  and  in  their  keeping  are  the  Ye- 
bitsai  dancers,  representing  three  virgins 
of  exceptional  grace  and  beauty.  It  is 
their  part  to  propitiate  the  Great  Spirit, 
bring  joy  and  mirth,  and  to  amuse  the 
Evil  Spirit  so  that  his  influence  may  not 
be  felt  by  the  tribe.  On  the  extreme  right 
is  the  tribal  crier,  or  court  jester  as  it 
were,  upon  whom  also  falls  the  task  of 
providing  merriment  and  chasing  away 
gloom.  The  one  unidentified  figure  is  to 
the  left  of  the  jester. 

Collectors  of  Indian  curios  who  have 
inspected  the  blanket  assert  that  they 
have  never  seen  another  of  the  same  pat- 
tern, although  it  has  been  understood  that 
one  of  a  similar  type  was  obtained  some 
years  ago  and  sent  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 
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WHY  THE  NAVAJOS  CAME  TO  ARIZONA 


The  Navajo  Country!  How  fre- 
quently we  hear  this  expression  to- 
day. We  instantly  think  of  the 
Navajo  Reservation  in  western 
New  Mexico  and  eastern  Arizona 
— an  area  larger  than  the  whole 
state  of  West  Virginia,  a  region 
of  vast  stretches  of  grassland  and 
cedar-covered  hills  and  mesas, 
where  there  is  very  little  water, 
and  where  there  are  many  pictur- 
esque Navajos  on  horseback  tend- 
ing flocks  of  sheep,  ever  moving 
hither  and  yon  in  search  of  forage. 
But  it  has  not  always  been  so! 

To  the  west  of  the  Rio  Grande 
river  in  New  Mexico,  high  moun- 
tains divide  the  river  valley  from 
the  open  plateau  country  which  ex- 
tends westward  into  Arizona. 
Through  the  mountains  west  of  the 
Rio  Grande  there  are  three  gate- 
ways which  were  important  in 
,  Navajo  history:  The  river  valleys 
of  the  Chama,  the  Jemez,  and  the 
'  Puerco  of  the  East. 

In  1626  when  the  Navajos  first 
appear  in  written  history,  Spanish 
colonists  and  priests  had  penetrat- 
ed the  whole  of  the  Rio  Grande 
valley  as  far  north  as  Taos.  At 
this  time  the  Navajos  (Apaches  de 
Nabahu)  lived  on  the  upper  Chama 
river  in  an  open  grassland  region, 
northwest  of  the  pueblo  of  Santa 
Clara  and  some  70  miles  airline 
•  northwest  of  Santa  Fe.  In  1630, 
Father  Benavides,  in  a  report  to 
Phillip  IV  of  Spain  describing  the 
customs  of  the  natives  of  New 
Mexico,  states  that  the  Navajos 
practiced  agriculture  to  some   ex- 


tent and  also  hunting.  He  estab- 
lished a  mission  at  Santa  Clara 
pueblo  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chama 
"adjoining  the  Navajo  country"  so 
that  these  Indians  might  be  visit- 
ed and  converted  to  Christianity. 
Thus  it  seems  that  the  Navajos 
were  peaceful  people,  practicing 
agriculture  and  hunting,  and  both- 
ering no  one. 

During  the  next  fifty  years  hard- 
ly any  mention  is  made  of  Navajos 
in  Spanish  documents,  but  the 
years  from  1630  to  1680,  and  the 
twenty  years  afterwards  were  to 
prove  the  most  important  in  their 
whole  history,  for  during  that  time 
they  acquired  horses. 

Previous   to   the   coming   of   the    i 
Spanish,  the  Indians  of  the  South-    ' 
west  had  no  domestic  animals  ex- 
cept the  dog  and  the  turkey.     The 
Pueblo  Indians  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
the    Zuni,   and   the   Hopi,   lived   in 
masonry    houses    and    raised    corn  ' 
and      other     foods.        Surrounding 
them    at   some    distance   lived    no- 
madic Indians  who  may  have  prac- 
ticed   agriculture   to    some    extent, 
but  lived  mostly  by  hunting.   Pueb- 
los   and    nomads    alike     had     only 
bows  and  arrows  for  weapons.     It 
w^as  practically  impossible  for  no- 
madic peoples  on  foot  to  success- 
fully   besiege    a    masonry    pueblo, 
because  they  could  not  carry  suf- 
ficient food  and  because  the  Pueb-    | 
los  kept  an  extra  year's  supply  of 
corn  stored  away  so  that  they  had 
plenty   of   food   in   case   of  attack. 
The  Pueblos  were  not  bothered  by 
nomads  at  this  time,  and  they  liv- 
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-  ed  together  in  comparative  peace. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  Spanish 
with  their  missionary  zeal  made 
contacts  with  the  Navajos  in  1629, 
and  in  1675  Governor  Otermin 
opened  communication  with  the 
Utes,  who  then  lived  in  the  grass- 
lan3s  of  the  San  Luis  valley  north- 
west of  Taos.  This  meant  that 
trade  was  soon  established  with 
these  peoples,  and  before  long  they 
had  acquired  horses  and  sheep.  It 
was  the  horses  w^hich  brought 
about  the  greatest  change  in  the 
lives  of  the  Navajos,  and  which 
both  directly  and  indirectly  were 
the  cause  of  their  western  move- 

-ment.    The  Navajos  were  probably 

'among  the  first  Indians  after  the 
Pueblos  to  acquire  horses,  and  af- 

.  ter  them  the  Utes,  etc.  Horses  be- 
came more  and  more  widely  dis- 
tributed  like  the  ripples  caused  by 
a  pebble  dropped  in  a  pond,  but 
the  ripples  returned  like  a  tidal 
wave  which  was  later  to  cause  the 
Spanish,  Mexican,  and  American 
governments  a  considerable 
amount  of  trouble.  With  horses 
came  undreamed  of  rapidity  of 
movement,  and  consequently  pow- 
er. On  horseback,  it  was  easy  for 
noniads  to  raid  a  Spanish  town  or 
Indian  pueblo,  for  they  came,  and 
before  a  counter  attack  could  be 
prepared,  departed  like  the  wind. 
The  nomads  could  then  carry  suf- 
ficient food,  and  they  could  leave 
their  families  at  a  safe  distance. 

Sheep,  too,  played  an  important 
part  in  furthering  the  nomadism 
of  Navajo  life,  because  having  ac- 
quired food  '*on  the  hoof,"  which 
could  be  moved  around  the  coun- 
try, they  no  longer  needed  to  de- 
pend on  crops,  which  would  have 
held  them  in  one  place,  or  on  hunt- 
ing. Moreover,  sheep  allowed 
them  to  inhabit  in  fairly  large 
numbers  the  plateau  country 
where  game  was  sparse  and  where 
agriculture    was    impossible. 

Following  the  use  of  horses  by 
nomads,  the  Spanish  and  Pueblo 
towns  became  the  magnets  which 
drew  in  nomads  from  the  surround- 
ing country.  Sudden  raids  were 
made  on  settlements  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  food,  horses,  or 
slaves.  In  1675,  as  we  have  seen, 
the   Utes   occupied   the   upper   Rio 


Grande  plains  near  the  present 
border  of  Colorado.  About  that 
time,  no  Navajos  were  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  Santa  Clara 
Mission,  showing  that  they  were 
not  in  the  region.  From  this  we 
judge  that  the  Utes  had  penetrated 
down  into  the  Rio  Grande  valley 
and  had  cut  off  the  Navajos' 
Chama  gateway  to  the  settlements. 
In  1700  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  first 
appeared,  coming  in  probably  from 
the  east,  and  following  down  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  in  1716,  the  Co- 
manches  arrived  at  Taos.  Thus 
nomadic  peoples  from  the  north- 
west and  the  east,  all  having  hors- 
es, were  being  irresistibly  drawn 
in  by  the  relatively  rich  Spanish 
and  Pueblo  towns,  from  which  loot 
could  so  easily  be  taken.  Each  in- 
coming group  pushed  ahead  of  it 
the  group  which   had  preceded   it. 

To  return  to  the  Navajos!  In 
1675  they  had  apparently  lost  con- 
tact with  the  Spanish,  their  lower 
Chama  gateway  having  been  cut 
off.  In  1680  the  Pueblos  revolted 
against  the  Spanish,  driving  them 
out  of  New  Mexico.  The  Navajos 
and  Utes  took  no  part  in  this  re- 
volt, but  during  the  12  years  the 
Spanish  were  absent,  they  preyed 
upon  the  disrupted  Pueblos. 

About  this  time  the  Navajos  be- 
gan to  spread  westward.  When 
DeVargas  came  to  Santa  Fe  in 
1692  to  reestablish  the  Spanish 
rule,  he  made  a  journey  to  the 
Hopi  country.  The  Hopis  would 
not  receive  him,  having  been  ad- 
vised by  the  Navajos  not  to  trust 
him.  This  marks  the  first  record- 
ed contact  of  the  Hopi  and  the 
Navajo.  The  Navajos  still  lived  on 
the  upper  Chama  and  perhaps  in 
the  region  of  Jemez  Pueblo. 

From  1700  to  1725  we  find  that 
the  Navajos  had  gone  southward, 
and  were  beginning  to  raid  Span- 
ish and  Indian  pueblos  by  way  of 
the  Jemez  river  gateway.  The 
pueblo  of  Jemez  was  the  buffer 
and  the  Navajos  made  innumer- 
able attacks  on  it,  requiring  many 
Spanish  expeditions  against  them. 
However,  the  Utes  were  hard  on 
their  heels,  for  in  1724  we  find  that 
they  in  turn  were  attacking  Jemez. 
The  Utes  were  being  pushed  west- 
ward by  the  Jicarilla  Apaches,  be- 
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hind  whom  were  the  Comanches. 
Twenty  years  later  in  1744,  two 
padres  went  by  way  of  Jemez  into 
"the  Navajo  country"  where  they 
found  the  Indians  apparently  eager 
to  become  Christians.  In  1746  it 
was  proposed  to  found  four  mis- 
sions for  their  conversion,  but  wars 
\  between  the  Navajos  and  the  Utes 
I  interfered,  showing  that  the  Utes 
were  still  close  behind.  In  1749, 
two  missions,  of  short  duration, 
were  established  at  Cebolleta  and 
Encinal  in  the  Laguna  district  in- 
stead of  "in  the  far  north  or  Nav- 
ajo country  proper."  At  this  time 
/  it  seems  that  the  main  body  of  the 
Navajos  lived  in  the  region  north 
of  Mt.  Taylor.  In  1786,  the  Com- 
mander General  of  the  Interior 
Provinces  of  New  Spain,  reported 
that  the  Navajo  nation  had  five 
divisions:  San  Mateo  (northwest 
of  Mt.  Taylor),  Cebolleta  (south- 
east of  Mt.  Taylor),  Chusca  Moun- 
tains, Ojo  del  Oso  (Bear  Spring, 
the  present  Fort  Wingate),  and 
Canyon  de  Chelly. 

In  1803  the  Navajos  were  hos- 
tile to  the  Spanish  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  frontier  garrisons,  for 
they  were  then  entrenched  in  the 
Canyon  de  Chelly,  where  they 
deemed  their  position  impregrnable. 
Expeditions  were  sent  against 
them,  finally  reducing  them  to  sub- 
mission. This  is  the  first  mention 
of  this  canyon  as  a  stronghold.  In 
1819  some  of  the  Navajos  being 
hard  pressed  by  the  Spanish  set- 
tled near  the  Hopi  towns,  and  the 
Hopis  came  to  Santa  Fe  to  ask  aid 
against  them,  for  these  dreaded 
marauders  had  long  preyed  upon 
them.  This  is  the  first  record  of  a 
Navajo  settlement  near  the  Hopi. 
How  long  they  continued  to  live 
in  this  region  we  cannot  say.  .  In 
1858,  when  Ives  visited  the  Hopis, 
Navajos  were  trading  and  raiding 
there,  but  did  not  appear  to  live 
very  close. 

In  1882,  Mexico  revolted  from 
Spain  and  declared  her  independ- 
ence. During  the  years  of  Mexi- 
can rule,  1822-1846,  practically  no 
military  organization  existed  in 
New  Mexico.  The  Navajos  who 
had  been  fairly  peaceful  for  a  long 
time,  having  been  held  in  check  by 
Spanish    soldiers   and    bribes,    now 


that  there  was  no  force  to  stop 
them  became  hostile.  The  period 
is  filled  with  records  of  Navajo 
wars,  and  treaties  which  were  soon 
broken.  The  tidal  wave  of  Nava- 
jos rolled  back  to  the  Rio  Grande 
through  the  Chama,  Jemez  and 
Puerco  valleys,  and  raids  were 
made  on  every  town  from  Socorro, 
to  Taos. 

In  1846,  the  American  army  un- 
der General  Kearney  took  Santa 
Fe.  In  less  than  two  months  the 
first  American  expedition  against 
the  Navajos  started  out,  because 
Navajos  had  raided  Socorro,  and 
General  Kearney  in  his  treaty  had 
promised  to  protect  all  the  New 
Mexican  settlements  from  their 
enemies.  The  Navajos  were  then 
living  in  the  great  territory  be- 
tween the  San  Juan  river  and  the 
Mt.  Taylor  region,  their  principal 
habitation  being  in  the  Chusca 
Mountains.  From  1846  to  1863,  the 
American  government  in  the  New 
Mexican  territory  was  not  very 
strong.  Navajo  bands  were  spread 
all  over  the  country,  and  continual- 
ly raided  the  settlements.  Innu- 
merable expeditions  were  sent  out 
by  the  government  against  them, 
and  wars  and  subsequent  treaties 
were  continuous.  Each  marauding 
band  of  Navajos  acted  as  a  separ- 
ate unit,  and  while  one  band  signed 
a  treaty  of  peace  in  good  faith, 
other  bands  continued  to  raid.  The 
Navajos  were  gradually  pushed 
back  into  their  own  country,  al- 
though raids  continued. 

In  1863  Col.  Kit  Carson  and  the 
New  Mexico  Volunteers  (all  reg- 
ular troops  were  then  engaged  in 
the  Civil  War)  were  ordered  to  the 
Navajo  country,  and  the  plan  of 
removing  all  Navajos  to  Bosque 
Redondo  in  New  Mexico  was  de- 
veloped. In  1864,  Carson  marched 
to  Canyon  de  Chelly.  There  were 
no  great  fights  or  victories,  for 
the  Navajos  were  practically 
starved  into  submission.  They  soon 
saw  that  the  Americans  were  in 
earnest  and  though  only  a  few 
were  captured,  many  of  them  sur- 
rendered, and  7000  of  them  were 
soon  taken  to  Bosque  Redondo, 
where  they  were  held  until  1868. 
An  old  Navajo,  now  living  at  Tuba 
City,    said    that    when   the   Carson 
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campaign  began,  his  family  lived 
near  Keams  Canyon,  and  they  were 
the  farthest  west  of  the  Navajo. 
Carson  did  not  begin  to  capture  all 
the  Navajos  and  many  fled  to  the 
deep  canyons  in  the  north,  the 
tributaries  of  the  San  Juan  and 
Colorado  rivers,  and  some  went 
westward  and  made  their  first  con- 
tact with  the  Havasupai  of  Cata- 
ract Canyon.  In  1864  they  at- 
tacked some  Mormons  at  Kanab  in 
southern  Utah. 

Bosque  Redondo  (Fort  Sumner, 
on  the  Pecos  river,  150  miles  air- 
line southeast  of  Santa  Fe)  prov- 
ing an  expensive  and  unsuitable 
place  to  keep  a  large  number  of 
nomadic  Navajos,  a  treaty  was 
made  with  them  in  1870  establish- 
ing a  reservation  on  the  boundary 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  with 
Fort  Defiance  as  the  agency.  It 
was  immediately  noted  that  the 
reservation  was  much  too  small 
and  most  of  the  Navajos  did  not 
live  on  it.  The  first  extension  of 
the  reservation  came  in  1878.  The 
Hopi  Reservation  providing  for 
both  Hopis  and  Navajos  was  pro- 
claimed in  1882.  In  1884  came  the 
last  large  expansion,  extending  the 
reservation  to  nearly  its  present 
western  limit.  Since  then  a  num- 
ber of  small  areas  have  been  add- 
ed, until  now  the  very  limit  of 
available  land  has  been  reached, 
and  the  Navajo  country  has  at- 
tained its  greatest  possible  exten- 
sion. 

Thus  the  Navajos,  who  in  the 
first  records  are  said  to  have  lived 
on  the  upper  Chama  river  in  New 
Mexico,  acquired  great  power  with 
their  horses.  Then,  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  Utes,  they  moved 
south  and  west.  In  the  eighteenth 
and  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries  they  were  held  in  check 
beyond  the  line  of  Spanish  settle- 
ments, i.e,  in  northwestern  New 
Mexico,  by  Spanish  garrisons.  As 
soon  as  the   Spanish  power  came 


to  an  end  and  the  weak  Mexican 
rule  began,  they  swept  eastward 
to  the  Rio  Grande  where  their 
depredations  continued  until  the 
American  troops  again  pushed 
them  westward.  Their  captivity  at 
Bosque  Redondo  brought  an  end  to 
their  marauding.  Since  the  Nav- 
ajo reservation  was  created  with 
perhaps  10,000  Navajos,  their  pop- 
ulation has  increased  more  than 
four  times  (1930-40,862).  From  a 
small  group  they  have  become  the 
largest  Indian  tribe  occupying  the 
largest  reservation  in  the  United 

States 

—KATHARINE  BARTLETT. 
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OPERATIONS    ON   THE   PACIFIC    COAST. 


[Chap.  LXIL 


(Keceived  9.10  p.  m.  24th. 
r^Br-Ck  Wright,  U.  S.  Array  : 

Yolt^s^etter  of  November  5  received.    Ketaiii   Colonels  C^dy  and 
CarletoiiliKyour  department.     Your  arrangements  are  apnpcfved. 

L.  THjtWIAS, 

yiita  nt'  GefieraL 


HeADQUAR^RS  DEPARJ-flrtENT   OF  THE   PACIFIC, 

_      tn  Francisco  J  December  :iS^  1861. 
Lieut.  Col.  A.  Cady, 

Seventh  Regiment  J^dntry^^V^ndg,  Dist.  of  Oregon^ 

P&Ki  Vancouver^  Wash.  Ter. : 

Colonel:  TJj«<general  commanding  N^e  department  directs  me  to 
inform  youjtk^  during  the  interruption  olHJie  overland  mail  by  high 
water  aU'^mmunications  to  these  headquarifecs  are  to  be  sent  by  ex- 
pre^iH5ompauies.  Colonel  (^^ady  will  please  notity^W^e  post  commanders 
iH<6regon  and  W^kiwgton  Territory  ttccui din gly. 
Vary  respectfully^  your  obodiont  oci'¥ftnt, 

THOS.  F.  WEIGH' 
Lieutj  Second  Cavalry  California    Volunteer^ 
Aule^de'Camp  and  Actiny  Assistant  Adjutunt'Otner 


Hdqrs.  First  California  Volunteer  Infantry, 
Camp  Lathaniy  near  Los  Angeles^  Cal.j  December  23^  1861. 

All  persons  who  have  been  arrested  or  who  may  be  arrested  in  this 
State  as  secessionists  or  traitors  to  the  country  will  be  kept  in  confine- 
ment at  Fort  Yuma  until  final  action  is  had  on  each  case.  The  garrison 
of  that  fort  will  be  at  once  increased  to  nine  companies — one  of  artillery, 
six  of  infantry,  and  two  of  cavalry.  Its  defenses  will  be  strengthened 
and  some  heavy  guns  mounted,  and  it  will  be  well  snppUed  with  ammu- 
nition, provisions,  and  forage.  It  is  reported  that  the  Navajo  Indians 
obstruct  the  route  from  Albuquerque  to  Los  Angeles,  now  imiK)rtant  as 
the  only  one  on  which  the  daily  mail  from  the  States  can  be  carried, 
that  of  the  north  being  blocked  up  with  snow,  that  of  the  south  being 
in  possession  of  the  rebels  at  its  eastern  end  and  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
These  Indians  are  therefore  to  be  brought  to  terms.  An  expedition, 
consisting  of  seven  companies,  will  move  up  the  Colorado  on  Colonel 
Hoft*man's  trail.  Three  of  these  companies  (infantry)  will  reoccupy 
Fort  Navajo  and  re-establish  the  ferry.  This  force,  as  heretofore,  will 
draw  its  supplies  from  Los  Angeles.  The  other  four — three  of  cavalry 
and  one  of  infantry — will  proceed  on  to  Las  Vegas,  near  the  Potosi 
mines,  on  the  Salt  Lake  road,  and  establish  a  post  at  the  old  Mormon 
fort.  This  is  preliminary  to  the  movement,  already  ordered,  of  troops 
next  sunmier  to  Fort  Crittenden,  near  Salt  Lake.  The  new  i>ost  at  Las 
Vegas  will  be  known  as  Fort  Baker. 

JAMES  H.  CARLETON, 
Colonel  First  California  Volunteers^  Commanding. 

From  War  of  Rebellion  Becprda. 
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Navajo  Hogan,  Painted  Desert,  Aiu2<»iA 
Whatever    other    inconveniences    may  be   irvtohed.  Ihe  torn- 
plications    of    modern    housekeeping    do    noi    mter    tnio    Ihe 
home    life   of  this    primitive    but    picturesque    family   group. 


Navajo  Boy 
Because  of  a  perpetual  out-door  life,  coarsehut  nuiriliom  food 
and  early  exposure  to  hardship,  the  average  Nam  jo  youngsler  w 

happy  and  as  healthy  as  a  child  can  be. 
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IN  RE  THE  INDIAN 

The  article  of  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  which  opens  this,  the 
first  issue  of  The  American  Indian  Magazine,  gives  the 
reader  a  broad,  unbiased  view  of  a  situation  which  should  be 
understood  by  every  patriotic,  liberty-loving  man,  woman  and 
child  in  America.  As  is  her  custom,  Mrs.  Rinehart  has  not 
minced  words.  She  has  stated  facts  with  the  straight-from- 
the-shoulder  impartiality  which  characterizes  all  her  writings. 
In  speaking  of  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  and  the 
conditions  which  have  existed,  and  today  exist,  upon  Indian 
reservations,  Mrs.  Rinehart  brings  to  public  attention  a  state 
of  affairs  which  urgently  demands  the  most  searching  and 
important  investigation. 

We  read  in  Government  reports  of  the  benevolent  methods 
by  which  the  rights  of  Reservation  Indians  are  safeguarded. 
In  detail  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs — in  the  yearly 
report  of  his  Rureau — describes  these  methods.  Racked  by 
impressive  statistics,  he  tells  us  of  modern  educational  sys- 
tems, of  modem  hygienic  improvements,  of  increasing  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  He  mentions  with  paternal  pride  the 
Indian  young  men  who  went  overseas  in  khaki.  He  dweUs 
upon  the  increase  of  a  people  which  have  been  repeatedly 
referred  to,  by  those  deemed  competent  to  judge,  as  a  ''van- 
ishing race." 

Rut  the  Commissioner  in  his  report  makes  no  mention  of 
such  incidents  as  are  referred  to  in  Mrs.  Rinehart's  article. 
He  says  nothing  of  the  Indian  cattle  which  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared from  the  Rlackfeet  Reservation,  and  whose  branded 
hides  later  came  to  light  in  Chicago  packing  houses.  He  says 
not  a  word  regarding  ugly  and  persistent  rumors  of  distress 
and  poverty — and  lack  that  amounted  to  actual  starvation 
of  cattle,  and  near  starvation  of  human  beings — during  bleak 
and  bitter  winters  on  those  barren  and  blizzard-swept  Mon- 
tana hills  where  the  remnants  of  a  once  great  and  powerful 
tribe  vainly  endeavor  to  accustom  themselves  to  an  unnatural 
and  harsh  environment. 


The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Indian  Bureau  re- 
counts the  earnings  of  Indian  oil  lands;  but  it  makes  no  state- 
ment regarding  certain  reports  of  land  and  timber  steals  per- 
petrated upon  Indians  in  olher  sections  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Indian  situation  is  fuU  of  complexities  that  cannot  be 
unraveled  without  a  thorough  and  impartial  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  Public.  For  upon  a  far  wider  appreciation 
than  now  exists  depends  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  American 
Indian.  The  American  1ndl\n  Mag.\zine  takes  the  field 
among  the  higher  grade  publications,  to  act  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  Society  of  American  Indians,  with  a  lofty  pur- 
pose and  clearly  established  ideals.  Without  bitterness,  with- 
out sensationalism  and  with  impartiality  it  will  endeavor  to 
present  to  serious-thinking,  fair-minded  American  readers, 
for  their  consideration,  the  various  aspects  of  a  many-sided 
pioblem. 


THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  AND  THE 
HIGH    COST    OF    AGRICULTURE 

Americans  slowly  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  the  "orgy  of 
extravagance*'  which  came  so  near  the  bursting  point  was  not 
confined  to  the  selling  and  purchasing  of  useless  luxuries. 
There  were  other  extraN^agances  whose  baneful  results  cannot 
be  corrected  by  the  slashing  of  commodity  prices  and  whole- 
sale credit  restrictions.  By  diverting  our  man  power  from  the 
production  of  vital — though  seemingly  commonplace — neces- 
sities we  have  been  criminaUy  wasteful.  In  no  field  of  en- 
deavor is  there  to  be  found  a  more  typical  example  of  this 
than  in  agriculture. 

Those  who  are  in  close  touch  with  the  situation  have  long 
realized  that  a  desperate  condition  was  being  approached  in 
the  under-production  of  food  stuffs.  They  saw  thousands  of 
fertile  acres  abandoned  to  rank  growth  because  no  men  could 
be  obtained  to  till  them.  They  saw  " For  Sale"  signs  perched 
upon  the  lane  gates  of  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  farm- 
steads. They  saw  an  army  of  hard-muscled,  active  men  leav- 
ing the  throttles  of  tractors,  the  windrows  of  hay  fields,  the 
straw  stacks  of  whirring  threshers,  for  luxury-producing  in- 
dustries and  fat  pay  envelopes  which  made  a  hired  hand's 
stipend  seem  a  joke  by  comparison.  They  saw,  these  few 
fore-knowing  individuals,  and  prophesied  what  is  now  com- 
mon knowledge — a  shortage  in  food  stuffs  which  threatened 
to  become  a  national  disaster. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  opinions  of  agricultural  experts  and 
economists  there  must  be  a  gigantic  increase  in  agricultural 
production  in  which  the  efforts  of  every  available  man  will  be 
needed.  On  the  Indian  reservations  of  the  United  States  there 
are  thousands  of  able-bodied  Indian  young  men  who,  if  given 
proper  opportunity  and  encouragement,  would  become  im- 
portant factors  in  raising  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  America 
to  a  higher  and  to  a  more  stable  level.  If  we  are  to  believe 
apparently  well-substantiated  reports,  agricultural  develop- 
ments on  our  reservations  have  not  been  as  wisely  encouraged 
nor  as  thoroughly  carried  out  as  they  might  have  been.  We 
are  told  that  the  holding  of  lands  by  American  Indians  is  not 
properly  safeguarded.  We  are  told  of  reservations  which  are 
located  in  regions  of  a  notoriously  barren  character  and  where, 
because  of  its  sterility,  the  soil  would  require  years  of  skilled 
manipulation  to  make  it  productive.  We  are  told  of  stolen 
grazing  rights  and  star>  ing  cattle. 

The  American  Indian  and  his  relationship  to  agricultural 
pursuits  is  just  one  of  many  problems  into  which  the  Ameri- 
can public  should  make  an  unbiased  and  thorough  inquiry. 
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SENATE 

TcEhDAY,   Marrh   2j   1926 


^^ 


{Lcf/ifflative  day  of  Monday,  March  i,  /»26) 


The  Senate  reassembled  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  on  tbe 
«ex  pi  ration  of  tiie  recess.  - 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  siigjjest  the  absence  of  a 
<luornm. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  clerk  wiU  caU  the  r.^lk 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors answered  to  their  names. 


A.shurs*t 

Kes8 

McKiuley 

Roblngon,  Ind. 

B^Inpham 

Fletcher 

Me  Lean 

Sairkett 

Klease 

brazier 

McMaster 

Sheppard 
Short  ridge 

BrattoD 

<4eorge 

McNary 

Brookhart 

Glass 

Mayrteld 

Smith 

Broussard 

(5off 

.Mea  us 

8moot 

Bruce 

• 

<iOoding 

Metcalf 

Stanfleld 

Cameron 

<Jreene 

M<»se8 

Stephen.s 

Capper 

Hale 

Neely 

Swanson 

Caraway 

• 

Harreld 

Norljeek 

Tyson 

iVkpeland 

• 

llai  ris 

Norrls 

W'alsh 

<;ouzei>s 

lleflin 

Nye 

Warreo 

Cum  m  inn 

Howell 

Oddie 

Watson 

Curtis 

.lohDsou 

Overman 

W{  Her 

Dale 

.lon^■s.  Wash. 

l*ei)p«'r 

Wl««>eler 

Deneco 

Ken  d  rick 

Phipps 

Williams 

)  dll 

Keyes 

Fine 

Willis 

Edwards 

Kinc: 

Pittman 

Ernst 

I^  Follette 

Heed.  Pa. 

Ferris 

McKellnr 

KohinsOD.  Ark. 

- 

Mr.   CITRTIS.     I   wish   to 

announce  that 

the   Senator  from 

Massachusetts  [Mr.  Butler |,  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Fernald],  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  SchaixI  are 
absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  was  requested  to  announce  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wai>s worth  1  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BayardJ  are  engaj?ed  in  the  Committee  on  Ai)propriarions. 

Mr.  HEFIJN.  My  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  T'NnKRWooD],  is  absent  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  NORUIS.  The  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  B4»kah1 
is  detained  from  the  Chamber  owing  to  illness. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  wish  to  aniionnce  that  the  Seuaior 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Shipbtead]  is  confined  to  his  h«»me  by 
illneius. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Seventy-seven  Senators  having 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

REPORT   OF    THE    COMMISSIONER   OF    PATENTS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  C4mmiuni- 
cation  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce,  transmitting, 
pursua^it  to  law,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for 
the  calendar  .year  ended  December  31.  1025,  which,  with  the 
accompanying  report,  was  referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Pat- 
ents. 

MESSAGE  FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr.  I'haffee. 
one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had  passetl  without 
amendment  the  following  bills  of  the  Senate : 

S.  1305.  An  act  grant iiyj:  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  high- 
way commissioner  of  tlie  'town  of  Elgin,  Kane  County.  III.,  to 
construct,  maintain,  and  oix^iate  a  bridge  across  the  Fox  River ; 

S.  2784.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
J^ouisia.na  highway  commission  to  c»onstruct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  bridge  across  the  Black  River  at  or  near  Jone?5vllle, 
La. ;  and 

S.  2785.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Louisiana  highway  commission  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
0{>erate  a  bridge  across  the  Ouachita  River  at  or  near  Harri- 
sonburg, La. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the  House  had  passed  the 
following  bills,  in  which  it  re^piested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

U.  R.12f>.  An  act  fixing  the  fees  of  jurors  and  witnesses  in" 
the    United    States    ctjurts,    including    the    District    Court    of 
Hawaii,  the  District  Court  of  Porto   Rico,  and   the   Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia :  ' 

H.  R-290.  An  act  to  amend  stntion  911  of  the  act  to  codify, 
revn«e,  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  judiciary,  ai^^l  ^^^^ 
amendment  to  said  act  aiH>i*oved  July  17,  li)16  (39  Stat.  L.,  eh. 
248); 

H.  R.3862.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  storage  of  the  waters  of 
the  Pecos  River; 

H.  R.  5210.  An  act  extending  the  i>rovisions  of  an  act  for  the 
relief  of  settlers  and  eiitrymcu  on  Baca  Float  No.  3,  in  the  State 
of  Arizona ; 

H.  R.  57U1.  An  act  to  designate  the  times  and  places  of  hold- 
ing terms  of  the  I'nitetl  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Montana : 

H.  R.  5710.  An  act  extending  the  provisions  of  section  2455 
€>f  the  United  States  Revisetl  Statutes  to  ceded  lands  of  the 
Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation  : 

H.  R.  7190.  An  act  granting  tlie  consent  of  Congre.ss  to  the 
Grandtield  Bridge  Co.,  a  c<»rix>raJiou,  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  bridge  acn^ss  Red  River  and  the  surnmndiug  and 
adjoining  public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes ; 

H.  R.  7H16.  An  act  to  amend  section  80  of  chapter  5  of  the 
Judicial  CiKle  of  tlie  United  States; 

H.  R.  7966.  An  act  to  provide  the  name  by  which  the  board 
of  general  appraisers  and  members  thereof  shall  hereafter  be 
known ; 

H.  R.8040.  An  act  granting  tlie  ((msent  of  Congress  to  the 
rei-oiLstruetion,  maintenanci*,  and  opfuation  of  an  existing 
bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  at  or  near  Fort  Henton,  Mont. ; 

H.  R. 8190.  An  act  authoiiziii^  the  ((Histruction  of  a  bridge 
acTf»ss  the  Colorado  Rivt»r  near  Hlythe,  Calif.; 

H.  R.  83115.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
State  highway  de|)artnient  of  the  State  of  xVlabania  to  construct 
a  bridge  acroe<.s  the  Co<isa.  River  near  Wetumpka,  Elmore 
County.  Ala. : 

H.  R.  83!H).  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  t«)  the 
highway  defiartment  of  the  State  of  Alabama  to  construct  a 
bridge  across  the  Tonibigbee  River  near  Jackson,  on  the  Jack- 
sou-M«hile  n»ad  lietweeu  Washington  and  Clarke  Counties, 
Ala. : 

H.  R.  8391.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  -to  thQ 
highway  deiiartment  of  the  State  of  Alabama  to  construct  a 
bridge  acr«iss  the  Tombigbee  River  on  the  Butler-Linden  road 
between  the  counties  of  CluHtaw  and  Marengo,  Afh. : 

H.  R.  N44i2.  An  act  to  authorize  the  <-ounty  of  Loudon,  in  the 
State  of  Tenness<»e.  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a 
bridge  acnss  the  Tennes.see  River  near  I^oudon,  Tenn. ; 

H.  R.  84*53.  An  act  granting  the  ccdisent  of  Congress  to  the 
const rmtion  of  a  bridge  a<ross  the  RchI  River  at  or  near 
Moncla.  La. : 

H.  R.  8513.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  the  constuction  of 
a  bi1d:re  across  the  Monoufrahela  River  at  or  near  the  borough 
of  Wilson,  in  the  county  of  Allegheny,  Pa. ; 

H.  R.  8525.  An  act  granting  th«»  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
highway  department  of  the  State  of  Alabama  to  reconstruct 
a  brid;:e  across  Pea  River  near  Geneva  on  the  Geneva-Florida 
road  in  Geneva  County,  Ala. ; 
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fr.»ui  South  Caroliua  ^^^11  yield  to  the  Senator  from  TVvoniinc 
r'«»r  that   |*iirii<»?<e. 

Mr.  Mt  KKLLAU.  >Ir.  President.  I  have  no  o!)jeetion  to  tak- 
ing np  ihe  tt.nn.n'nee  reiwt,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Sena- 
ii»rfr..niSiinth  Carolina  itho  will  not  yiehl  to  me  to  make  a  very 
^lii.rt  stateuient  for  the  Reiord  U-fore  he  yields  to  the  Senator 
from  U  yoniint:. 

Air.  WAIUIKX.  I  hardly  thuik  that  the  consideration  of 
thy  ftuiferenre  report  will  take  more  tluni  a  few  minutes  It 
will  not  take  Unm  to  disp<,se  of  it.  I  hope  1  may  l)e  per- 
initred  to  proeeiHl  with  it   immediately. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Witli  the  understanding  that  it  will  not  lead 
to  any  exiendeil  debate  I  am  wiUin-  to  yield.  I  have  the 
liiM^r.  however,  and  do  not  care  to  lose  it,  hut  if  the  eon- 
.^^ideraiion  nf  the  e«nifereme  report  will  ]>rtng  about  no  pro- 
l./!i.i:e«l  tielMUe  I  am  very  willing  to  yield  in  order  that  the 
reiKMt  liiay  %e  coiu>idortHl. 

t  R«,ENT    DKFiCIEXCY    APPKOPIUATIONS 

Mr.  WARKCX.  I  move  that  the  Sennte  proceed  to  the 
roi:sideration  of  tho  conference  report  on  House  bill  8722  the 
deii*  ieucy  apprnpruition  bill.  ' 

The  moticiji  wa.s  aj^reed  to;  and  the  Senate  resumed  the  con- 
friifleration  of  the  reiK»rt  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagrcH'in^  vote.*;  <»f  tlie  two  Houses  on  certain  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  K.  8722)  nmkin^-  appro- 
priations to  supply  urwnt  deficiencies  in  certain  appropria- 
tii.ns  for  the  tiscal  year  ending  June  ao,  102(J,  and  piior  fiscal 
years,  to  provide  iir<:ent  supplemental  approi)riations  for  the 
ILscal  years  ending  June  30,  1920.  and  June  30,  1927,  and  for 
«>ther  pnrpo.se.^-. 

Mr.  C'AMEHOX.  Mr.  l»resident,  I  gave  wav  vesterday  to 
tlie  Senate  on  account  of  its  being  Calendar*^  Mondav,  with 
the  undersrandlug  that  I  would  desire  to  make  some  further 
remarks  on  the  c<*uference  report  when  it  came  before  the 
Senate  again.  The  Senate  having  taken  a  recess  yestenlay 
until  to-day.  I  did  not  understand  that  the  conference  report 
was  to  lie  called  up  this  m(»rnlng.  I  therefore  beg  the  in- 
chdgem^e  of  the  S<*naie  for  a  few  minutes.  I  have  sent  to  my 
ofliee  for  .some  diK-uments  that  I  would  like  to  have  placed 
in  the  Record.  I  .shall  take  only  a  few  minutes  of  the  time 
of  tije  Senate  after  the  d<K*nments  reach  me. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  i'resident,  under  the  circumstances,  thi« 
matier  l>eing  more  or  less  of  a  personal  nature,  I  will  yield 
time  for  the  Senator  from  Arizona  to  niake  his  speech. 

Mr.  CAMERIJX.  As  mnni  as  J  can  get  the  paiHirs  from  my 
oftii4*  I  ^hall  coiielude  very  quickly.  I  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  Senate  for  only  a  few  moments.  I  have  some  matters  that 
1  want  to  place  iu  the  UFXoim.  1  shall  be  brief,  as  I  do  not 
want  ti»  detain  the  Senate  unnecessarily. 

I  may  state  to  the  Senate  again  that  I  wish  it  distinctly  un- 
derstoiHl  that  Ihis  is  not  a  ix  rsonal  matter  on  my  part.  It  has 
bf^ii  referretl  ia  by  some  Senat(»rs  as  being  a  personal  matter 
with  me.  hut  I  a.vsnre  the  Si*nate  that  it  is  not.  It  is  a  matter 
of  priuciiile. 

1  want  further  to  explain  to  the  Senate  with  reference  to  re- 
-l>ortiug  the  hill  in  tJie  last  Congress  that  I  did  submit  the 
jep.»rt  on  the  supiMisition.  but  with  the  understanding  that  the 
letter  which  was  sent  here  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
had  lieeii  written  after  he  had  obtained  tlie  consent  of  the 
Xavaj«»  Indians.  I  want  to  make  that  very  clear.  XU^  Navajo 
Inthans.  as  I  now  understand  the  situation,  had  never'Tlie?ii 
('•»nsiiYted  a.s  to  the  appropriation  for  the  proi>osed  bridge. 
t %Mjse«[nnitrj'  when  Hie  law  was  enacted  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge  they  knew  nothing  about  it.  They  di<l 
nor  knoAv  that  -^lOO.tKlo  for  the  consfructi(m  of  tlie  Lee  Ferry 
l>rit^ge  was  to  l»e  taken  ouf  of  tlieir  tribal  funds.  Since  then 
tliere  have  lieen  sent  here  protests  from  the  Five  Civilized 
Tril»es  of  Indians,  from  the  Navajos,  and  also  the  very  strong 
protest  which  wai?  read  by  the  .innior  Senator  from  New 
3Iexic«>  TMr.  BrattonI  the  other  day  from  the  chief  of' the 
Navajo  TrilK?. 

Half  the  cost  of  the  c*>nstriiction  of  the  bridge  which  is  to  be 
biuit  under  the  proposed  measure  would  be  paid  for  out  of 
tl:»»  money  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians.  But  they  have  no 
nifiifistfi  get  away  fr(»m  it,  n(»t  now  nor  even  under  any  law 
tiiat  may  be  enacted  in  the  future,  because  I  doubt  if  tho 
r#-ngre.<s  would  ever  enact  a  law  changing  the  present  law 
now  on  the  statute  book.s.  I^  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  gross 
iJUJL-?lke.  Jo  the  Indians.  I  do  nol  b61ieV6"  Ttm-Mennfp  ot  the 
riiioNl  StaTes"  sTioifRI  Impose  upon  this  tribe  of  Indians  the 
payment  of  the  amount  of  money  carried  in  the  deficiency  ap 
propriatiou  bill  and  comr»el  them  over  their  protest  as  a  tribe 
of  Indians  to  iiay  that  nuieh  <#nt  <»f  their  tribal  funds.  I  do 
not  lielieve  we  .should  under  any  circumstances  force  either  the 
Indians  or  nuyoue  else  to  pay  anything  by  law  enacted  bv  tho 
Congress  where  there. are  so  many  objections  as  have  been  set 
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fhi*«\v?V^  ^^'?  °?^  s\ forth,  in  the  Record  with  reference  to 
T  f  «o  !.  t'^*  n  ^"^tlceVo  myself  and  in  justice  to  the  Indians 
con V  ./inn  fi  iT1,^^l^  4^^^^^  ^''  1^«'^*^  without  Stating  my  firm 
cir enrnwunl  ^  ^."'''  luaiuis  should  not  be  compelled  under  any 

w  11  h  n?  n. '  ^  ^'11  ^''  «^'^^ething  that  is  not  now  and  never 
AMU  be  of  any  benefit  to  them 

vieYrJVn^nr^'^*  ^'*-  ^''•^^i<^^»t,  will  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
Jieid  to  me  for  a  moment? 

viS^o^nf^^^s.^^T^^'^^P^^''^-  ^^^«  ^^^  S^^^t^r  from  Arizona 
3  lent  to  the  Senator  fr<mi  Marvland^ 

Mr    mn  nlV^^;     }  y'f'^  t«  ^^^  HeuRtov  from  Maryland, 
fun!]     ui    ^'     ^  '^^'''''^^  ^^^'^  ^''  ««1^  the  Senator  from  what 
r  i    hn  !i^5"u">I  t^  tl^^«^  I»^lians   would   the   Government   be 
leiniDursed,  It  it  were  reimbursed  at  all? 

fi.rnn''*MMl^f^'^^V!f-.i'''"^  ^^"^^  ^''^.  "^^  ^'^""^^^  ^^  the  Senator 
^ta tos  <^  1^^  o/J!  l^'f.  ^^'^'^?'  "^^  ^"  "^^  Treasury  of  the  United 
^f      '■ '^^^'^^^^^  ^o  the  credit  of  these  Indians. 

T  1.1  "^l^^  S'^^.  ^^^^'  ^^  ^  "^"y  further  interrupt  the  Senator, 
nn  Vi  n?  ?'h  ^^.^^  ^"^"^  *'  ''^''^'''^y  preempted  by  prior  cJaims 
$11G  ()0()  ^^^'<^J*""ient  could  not  be  reimbursed  out  of  that 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ari- 


Mr.  BUATTOX. 
zona  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  CAMERON. 
Mr.   BKATTON. 


I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

0  ^  X.  ^"  response  to  the  inquiry  made  by  the 
Senator   tnnn    Maryland    [Mr.    Bbuce],    I   desire   to   sayf  Ml^ 

1  resident,  that  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  lengthy  interview  published 
in  the  Santa  I  e  New  Mexican,  under  date  of  February  25,  by 
Crov.  H.  J.  Hagerman.  He  was  formerly  Governor  of  the 
lerritory  of  New  Mexico  and  is  now  commissioner  to  these 
Indians.  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  other  dav  tliat 
1  understood  the  api)ropriations  already  made,  reimbursable 
from  the  ludnin  fmids  and  not  as  yet  reimbiu'sed,  totaled  ap- 
proximately .?40(),000,  and  that  the  item  now  under  considera- 
tion would  increase  that  sum  to  a  half  million  dollars.  That 
statement  was  not  correct.     According  to  Mr.   Hagerman,  the 

^T^i  n.!!!^'"  t,?^^*'^^^^^  appropriated  against  these  Indians  is" 
JM7 1,000,  which  means  that  is  a  lien  or  preemption  against  any 
money  the  Indians  will  ever  get  from  any  source  whatever. 

Mr.  BKUCE.     That  is  exactly  w^hat  I  am  trying  to  get  at.    ' 

Mr  BRATTON.  So  before  they  will  have  any  equity  what- 
ever in  their  own  heiitage  they  must  pay  $771,000.  In  this  con- 
nection, Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  should  like  to  have 
the  interview  wath  Governor  Hagerman  inserted  in  the  Con- 
(JUEssioxAL  liEcxnm  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

1  he  interview  is  as  follows: 


[From   the   Santa  Fe   Now   Mexican,   February   25,   1026] 

Navajos    Want    "Debt''    to    Uncle    Sam    Forgiven;    Ri>imbuiusablb 
Total  Now   KEAcm^:s   Over  $700,000— Government  Promised   Strp- 
PORT  IF  They  Would  bb   Good  and  They  Have  Lived  vp  to  Bar- 
gain, Say;  Senate  Support  to  Bureau  Plan  of  Consulting  Indians 
and  Using  Money  for  Direct  Benefit  Encouraging 
Now   that    the    •*  reimbursable "    Indian    appropriation    plan    has    be- 
gun to  mean  Bomcthinff,  following  development  of  reservation  oil  lands 
and  a  big  income  therefrom,  the  Navajo  Indians  believe  that  the  time 
has   come    to    wipe    this   "reimbursable"    indebtedness,    totaling   about 
$771,000,  (»ff  the  books.     These  highly  intelligent  and  businesslike  red 
men  also  have  a  cogent  argument.     They  say  the  Government  promised 
to  assist  them  on  condition  they  would  be  good  Indians.     They  point 
out  that  the  record  shows  they  have  kept  their  end  of  the  bargain. 

This  Is  l>ronght  out  in  an  interview  covering  the  whole  Navajo  situa- 
tion,  given   tho   New   Mexican   on   request,   bv   H.   J.    Hagerman,    corn- 
iinlssloner  to  the  Navajos.     Incidentally  Mr.  Hagerman  points  out  that 
Athe   sanitation,    health,    industrial,    and   educational    needs   of    the    In- 
fidians  will  reipiire  all   the  income  their  oil  lands-  will   yield.      He  finds 
encouragement,  for  the  Indian  Bureau  plans  to  use  the  money  in  this 
way,  in  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  let  it  be  appropriated  in  a  lump 
for   two   bridges   tho  Navajos   don't   want.      Mr.   Hagerman's   interview 
follows  : 

Congress  fias  been  in  the  habit  for  a  good  many  years  of  making 
appropriations  **  reimbursable  "  out  of  Indians'  funds  when  there  were 
no  funds.  This  has  apparently  been  a  gesture,  at  least  In  some  cases ; 
a  method  of  securing  appropriations  which  otherwise  could  not  have 
been  had  on  the  theory  or  in  the  hope  that  the  particular  tribe  of  In- 
dians against  wliom  these  charges  Avere  chalked  up  would  some  time, 
through  the  sale  of  coal,  timber,  oil,  or  something  else  of  value,  be 
able  to  liquidate  the  indebtedness.  In  the  meantime  the  taxpayers'put 
up  tlie  moncv. 

COCHITI^  SAN  JUAN   BRIDGES 

Recently,  right  here  near  Santa  Fe,  the  bridges  at  Cochiti  and  San 
Juan,  across  the  Uio  Grande,  were  built  from  such  "  reimbursable"* 
appropriations.  Neither  the  Cochiti  nor  the  San  Juan  Indians  have 
any  tribal  funds,  and  there  is  not  one  chance  In  five  hundred  that  they 
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ever  will  havp.  These  brfdjres  are  distinctly  useful  to  the  Indians.  In 
the  case  of  i'ochiti,  the  bridge  there  is  maiiily  used  by  the  Indians  of 
that  pueblo,  whose  lands  lie  ^n  both  sides  of  the  river  and  who  have 
been  hard  put  to  it  to  cross  back  and  forth.'  especially  at  high  water. 
Incidentally.  It  is  useful  to  non-ludiaus,  and  luirticularly  to  tourists 
wlio  want  to  visit  Cocliiti. 

other    bUII>GE8 

The  bridge  near  the  Snn  Juan  pu*^i>lo  Is  also  ns<»ful  to  the  Indians. 
connecting  two  parts  of  th^ir  pueblo  lands,  but  it  Is  mainly  us*»fu!  to 
non-Indians.  So,  too,  is  the  bridge  at  Isleta  us4»ful  to  ImliaHs.  but  it  is 
mainly  uspd  as  a  link  in  tlie  transcontinental  tourist  highway.  The 
l)ridge  across  the  San  Juan  River  at  Shlprock  is  charge<l  to  Navajo 
reimbursable  funds.  So  is  that  at  Farmington,  liO  miles  east  of  Shlp- 
rock. The  Shiprock  bridge  is  within  the  reservation  anil  very  useful 
to  the  Indians.  They  couldn't  well  get  on  without  it.  The  Shiprock 
Agency  schools  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Most  of  the  Navajo 
children  could  not  reach  the  school  without  the  bridge.  The  fact  that 
the  Shiprock  bridge  is  now  on  a  public  highway  and  used  more  by  non- 
Indians  than  Indians  do*^s  not  make  it  any  less  es.sential  to  the  Navajos. 
The  Farmington  l>ridge  is  off  the  reservation  and,  while  mainly  a  white 
man's   bridge,    is  a  1x15   useful    to    the    Indians. 

bloom  field  bridob 
The  proposed  Bloomtield  bridge,  still  farther  east  and  entirely  off  the 
reservation,  would  l)e  almost  wholly  a  white  man's  bridge,  not  an 
Indian  bridge.  It  would  Ije  very  useful  as  a  linjc  in  the  highway  from 
Albuquerque  to  Durango  and  more  or  less  convenient  to  a  handful  of 
Indians  who  live  on  allotments  around  Pueblo  Bonito.  In  a  small  way 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  it  would  be  like  the  Lee  Ferry  bridge,  which 
has  just  been  turned  ilown  by  the  United  States  Senate — useful  to 
Indians,   but  of  much   more   use   to   non-Indian   travelers. 

LEE    FERRY    BRIDCB 

The  Lee  Ferry  bridge  was  decided  upon — passed  upon  as  a  desirable 
project — before  there  was  any  money  in  the  Navajo  tribal  funds.  If 
there  had  been  any  funds  in  these  funds,  it  would  doubtless  have  l>e<»n 
an  Issue  sooner.  With  the  advent  of  oil  bonuses,  leases,  rentals,  royal- 
ties, etc.,  from  the  Shiprock  lease,  the  "  reimbursable  **  feature  of  this 
proposed  appropriation  has,  according  to  my  good  friends  the  Navajos, 
turned  from  a  gesture  to  a  blow.  The  Navajos  are  taking  notice. 
Naturally  they  want  to  know  if  their  tribal  fund — now  that  there  is 
some  prospect  of  its  being  real  instead  of  a  mere  name — is  to  be  used 
to  liquidate  lndel)tedness  which  Congress  has  been  chalking  up  against 
them  |or  years  without  any  knowledge  or  any  care,  either.  «»n  their 
part.  - 

$771,000    REIMBCRSABLB       * 

There  is  a  lot  of  money  so  chalked  up  against  them  already.  To  be 
exact,  $771,281.09  is  the  amount  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  re- 
lml)ursable  against  tlie  Navajo  Indians.  Of  this.  a^>proximately  $100.- 
000  is  for  land,  $148,000  for  bridges,  $88,000  for  road.s,  $9G.i»00  for 
irrigation,   and  $341,000  for  stock  water. 

From  the  present  producing  wells  at  Shiprock  It  would  take  several 
years  of  royalty  payments  to  pay  all  this  out.  even  if  the  production 
could  all  be  shipped,  which  so  far  it  can  not  be.  If  there  has  not  b^^en 
any  oil  discovered  up  there,  this  appropriation  to  buihl  a  bridge  out 
of  reimbursable  funds  would  mobably  have  gone  through.  But  now  it 
Is  a  dilTerent  story.  The  bridg^sls^a  most  de.sirable  one.  It  would  op»-n 
a  marvelous  new  north  and  south  highway. 

navajos  don't  wa.xt  to  pat 

But  the  Navajos  do  not  think  they  ought  to  pay  for  it.  or  even  half 
of  it,  in  cold  cash.  Neither  did  the  United  States  Senate  think  so 
when  it  was  put  up  to  them  last  week.  In  fact,  as  1  understand  it, 
it  would  not  have  had  to  be  paid  for  even  if  the  bill  had  passtnl  until 
all  tlio  rest  of  the  $771,281.00  had  been  paid  up.  For  if  these  reim- 
'  bnrsable  items  are  actually  to  be  reimburs«»d,  they  would  hav*»  to  l>e 
paid  seriatum  unless  the  reimbursable  feature  of  these  appropriations 
is  repealed. 

'        WANTS    DEBT    FORGIVEN 

And  that  is.  of  course,  just  what  the  Navajos  would  like  to  s^e  done. 
They  would  like  to  sec  Congress  forgive  thenr  these  debts  which  they 
never  contracted  but  which  were  contracte<l  for  them.  They  are  in  a 
little  different  position  from  France  and  Germany,  who  want  their 
debts  to  us  forgiven.  Tbe  French  and  Germans  knew  they  were  con- 
tihj'tiug  tliem.  however  dire  their  necessity.  The  Navdjos  say.  on  the 
other  hand,  "  We  did  not  know.**  The  Government  responds,  **  No ; 
you  did  not  know  ;  but  we  did,  and  we  chalked  them  up  against  you, 
because  we  had  to  get  this  money  for  your  benefit  and  could  not  get 
it  any  other  way  than  by  chalking  it  u^  against  you.  It  has  been 
spent  for  your  benefit ;  and  if  you  received  a  lot  of  money  for  oil.  you 
ou«ht  to  pay  It  back.  Moreover,  we.  the  Government,  have  spent  over 
$10,000,000  more  for  you  which  we  never  expect  to  get  back.** 

"  So  you  have,"  says  the  Navajo,  **  but  you  promised  to  do  that  for 
us  when  you  made  a  treaty  with  us  in  1863  and  we  went  back  on  the 
reservation  and  agreed  to  be  good   Imlians,  and  wc  have  been  good.'* 


They  have  .<?ald  that  to  mtf  •!«•  aai  •t«t  a^Ua,  1« 
words. 

Si>  there  yon  ar«. 

A   WAT  OTT 

I  believe  there  is  a  p^fe«tlj  riaawMf  war  oat  of  it— «  perfectly 
practical  way.  I  think  ih*^  %iio>x^rmmim%  miU  find  tiie  way  aad  that  the 
Indians  will  see  It.  In  fact.  l««h  paitieg  botii  t^  G^Ten.iaent  and 
ti.e  Indians— bHv^  alr»>iidj  game  »  Ittvs'wajr  ttwwAJtA  aOjustiii^  the  mat- 
ter.  At  the  last  crnincU  lb  GaDap  U^^  Jnij  the  eofimiiiciioiwr  sent  a 
letter  to  tlie  Indians  sayia^  iptrWiilHy  thmt  the  Gof«mM9t  would  use 
the<^  funds  along  th«»  limem  that  tW  totfttBB  wjlbIHI  thfM  to  be  u.s<m1, 
and  tho  Indians  indi<are<i  !■  a  pnttmUmmrj  waj  how  they  manted  tUi*m 
to  !>e  ns»>d.  They  did  uka.  w^cxt  thma  dlTMei  «p  an  a  per  capita  ha»is — 
dnliNl  out.  so  much  p«*r  ladba.    Thty  w**Mr  i^«f'rjr  fyi»^«.iiHble  atjoiit  that—     | 

i   usetl  for  l>etter     i 
£i^«^*^   it.      They      * 


astonish inrxly  rt^asooa!*!**.     T^j  »aB«i  the^r  wafitad 

stock,   more    water.    nfoic<^   htwA  ia   «!M»8# 
wanted  to  u^4♦»  it  for  I>4^tr«>rttt5:  th^is  trilNiil 


They  are,  in  fuct.  a  sane,.  ■«■■<,  rgaw Mr,  m*^  uiwii  ratlve  bunch, 
these  Navajos.  They  waat  thr  mmmer  w«Pd  Br^tiamielv  and  wisely  to 
met»t  their  induNtriaf.  ?s;initarT.  .*tfM»w»9a5r  ooaiAitioiii,  t»  improve  the 
race.  In  fact,  they  waat  to  aaii^  th«-  ai—ry  mvtdk  akftiig  tbe  line  that 
the  (Jovernraent  lia»  bf^u  ofc^iais  *  Swat  ilral  *»f  stihe  aiaacy  which  the 
taxpayers  have  been  patrin^  ap  f<M-  then:  ^  4P14M»<^,^*<>  already 
si>ent.  They  wante«l  the  R^irTatiaB  dhtvdfd  tttjMti  a  iM»imlatioii  basis 
for  the  d'stribution  of  ;h*  w^^m^j  siJuA  f^r  mtit  of  It-  And  this  actually 
has  been  done,  and  so«i»»  o(  thif  atnifm^-j  alff^eady  has  >>eeu  distrH>uted 
amongst  the  varit»us  siTpvrtar^^'vVrL  .  -  N«i»e  <wf  it  lua*,  as  far  as  I 
know,  boen  used  for  r»*inir>«iir>eiMi^ffliii.  The  liadhmH  want  to'  he  con- 
sultfHl,  and  they  are  going  t**  **  tfio*«Bllt<n(L  Tli^y  havf-  Itei-n  coifculted 
and  they  want  the  CoB.n  -<  to  iacfc  thr  «iM»*rtiEi«it  ia  its  plans  about 
u^ing  the  raoney.  They  wamt  CMRCivsft  i«»  Um^^  iSwir  4r»isrn  plans  about 
uslp;;  this  money;  aad  apvoitailF  the  Semite — jinliaiig  from  last 
W'^k's  del>ate — i^s  perf*Hrf  ly  wiillhse  ^  hMdk  m»  all  i3}-»  in  these  plans. 

We  are  going  to  have  *»>t&*r  €MR»riil  i«rp»ty  «<">on  to  discuss  the 
matter  further;  to  discH?«»  Fi»i^i  mmd  aaythSnis  thr^  the  ladiaiis  want  to 
discuss;  and  to  lind  out  wlksit  the^y  waiat  to  4»  ahowt  the  oil  leases 
already  granted  on  the  re^**^rtyitioa»  a»«dl  j«''«(wiit  the  tcHMiiliim  «>f  other 
leasees,  and  about  a  nnmb^^r  *^  loibfr  thiaga 

There  has*  be«»n  a  lot  «*r  wild  talk — a  1k««  <(^f  baals  fa  my  <»i>inion — 
about  the  Navajos  '.r^-fTins  uaafowteiy  iw.Ba  frtttm  «0;  a^»out  their  l>eiug 
si>oilcd  like  some  otiier  ladiaas  hsme  liM«  iipoilrd.  T  <l;e  an  extreme 
case;  supp«>fie  every  laifiaa  mm  tlW*  rfwnnratioa  9ot  a  tbou<=^nd  dollars 
from  the  oil  funds.  That  woald  s»f:iir«*ily  fpoU  theai.  Kut  suppose 
each  one  got  a  thonsand  d'*)llkirf.  Ttafi  moahl  a^emu  A^nmt  $:i5,0l*0.fMK> ; 
and  that  would  take,  at  ^±:^  a  tsgiinnei  and  a  os^e-eighth  royalty,  no 
less  than  127.0<>O,iMX>  bam^  of  oil:  or  a  ptodactioa  <«f  2M,<Mm  Jmrrels 
per  ihiy  for  IT  year^*.  I  if  joa  ihfimiM  lop  off  $1O,<iM<M*<>0  f'>r  i)<»ssible 
l>onuses.  it  would  tak»*  OC^.**^.**!**  IbtsrrHl*  <»f  oil,  or  tl»e  same  pnsduc- 
tion  for  over  1-  year*. 

There  is  not  one  chance-  in  a  thorasnaarfi  *»f  their  ?s<*ttnig  enough  oil 
money  to  hurt  them,  bar  th-er**-  i»-a  Sae  <thaa<e  of  tls^-ir  being  enough — 
if  everyone  will  g^t  to^retL-^r  to  «(>irHop  the  re^nrat!<»«"tt  potential  oil 
resoiin-es  and  to  a#lju.>it  thne  aMtn^r*  alMat  the  ti«e  c*f  the  money — 
to  jjreatly  Ijenetit  tbe  Xa^ajo*  aisBK  saailaiT*  iaealth,  industrial,  eeo- 
nomic.  and  «Hiue:.tioral  tiaicsw  That  h^  what.,  a«  I  talLe  it,  every))ody 
•K»nc»'med  wants;  tbe  SeerHraiy.  the  caauaiasioaer.,  Congress,  the 
Navajo  councilmen,  and  thi^  Indiaas  th<  mmi iwn w.  iTK-idf-ntally,  I  be- 
lieve the  lievelopmrnt  up  there  »^  poinac  to  be  a  gr^-at  thing  for  New 
Mexiro,  CVIorado,  Ariiom^.  anid  l*tafli_  Thankic  lar^Iy  to  Commissioner 
Burke  and  our  *.»wn  SeQar.>r  Jovc:^;.  tliMe  €yuatx^\<-iiiy  over  royalties  on 
the  uonlreaty  area  of  The  iri*««rvatihii»a  |i»w«a§"Pf»«  1«  Ue  settled  at  this 
sesdoD  of  Congress,  and  that  wiD  crtatly  «s)»edi:e  furtiier  deveiojiment. 

3Dpr  r^%i5:ni5:«;  Kacc 

The  Nav:ijos  know  pretty  well  what  they  want  ant!  are  not  unrea- 
sonable. Th»»y  are  steadaiii  adraatiai^  They  -  r.  i.*-,  omjug  alive  to 
tlieir  responsibilitira  withoat  ?e«tiag^  a  %At  heady  itl»c:it  it.  Th»-y  are 
numerous~st*^aUily  increasiaar — a;aid  aie  ■jsheslfe.  Tin^irs  is  iu  no  way 
a  problem  of  a  **  vaaUhias  rae^.'"  I'MnaoBallir  they  are  ai>p>-a1ing  and 
Interesting  in  the  extreme,  and  «a  tt^c  whole  hav-e  in«<-h  iHMter  manners 
than  the  white  man.  Tb€y  aire  cleaaer  than  one  would  tliiuk  tKissihlo 
with  the  little  avellabU?  water.  Th^y  haiie  **  Turklteh  IwUhs"  of  their 
j  own  primitive  sort  all  v^er  the  reserration-  Mrij-t  of  thviu  live  in 
j  hogans  in  winter  3b*1  In  saosBrr  ia  the  ofNn-  flo^^ns  are  not  very 
sanitary,  hut  much  nioie  9o  t&aB  uaeped  ap  tetWflBeats  on  the  East  Sido 
in  New  Y»)rk. 

In  spite  of  the  ptarral  ofpiaistt  as  to  their  atolidiiy  they  are  deeply 
emotional  people.  They  accept  i'hrijtiaaity  after  a  tflshion  but  prac- 
tice their  «»wu  r»»i!gloa.    Tbey  ffW  Boce  ia  oar  Chri>1ianiiy  than  we  do 
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in  ilifir  "  paganf^m.-  nod  arr  s^eraOj  iMwe  tol^^nt  of  us  than  we 
«.r  th«^iii.  They  lin<i  a  j^rwit  mtMartioB  In  their  c^remoui^  and  have 
a  iU'iv  f«ith  in  their  God.  Tbetr  tT»<Utloiia  aa  to  coamic  creation  are 
8  .i.wuh  It  similar  to  our  own,  the  amario  bc4ns  »or«  limitrnL 

Tl!«'y  want  edocatiun  !>nt  hut^  to  be  drasooiuHl  into  scliool  or  church. 
It  i-  much  easier -to  lead  tbeai  than  to  drive  them,  and  they  would 
I.r»  f.  r  more  of  th^  white  man*  to<«i  and  lexs  of  hi8  hnnianities  and 
schola>.tic  curricula.  Thej  are  bone  loiincr  and  cWvoted  to  their  chll- 
iU'rn  and  their  clan,  hat  realise  bow  that  exfiansiun  maat  ultimately 
mian  ;imal-amation  or  extinetion.  They  are  liidii><triou«.  re.ser\-ed,  and 
have  a  w«ai-devel'.p,-d  .-^ense  of  humor.  Th-^y  like  money  but  have  no 
loiiulii;^  tor  riches. 

TR-%CHOM-%,  TrBEBCrLOKlS 

Their  greatest  niona.e  U  traeboma  and  tuberculoids.  Secretary 
Work  and  the  Indian  Offire  hare  recently  done  a  lut  toward  coping 
with  trachoma,  but  foogr^^H  will  hare  to  do  ma<h  more  throu:;h  tribal 
fiMHis  or  otherwise  to  aktH>t  the  situation.  The  Indiana  them^lves  are 
inlly  alive  to  that.  Cl«>anUnea»  and  sanitation  in  and  out  of  thf 
schools.  Rood  water,  good  tynd.  good  example  i«  what  the  Xavajos  need 
and  will  cordially  respond  to.  '^ 

.SUEI3*  Maix  ixt^rsnT 

Sbeop  is  their  main  .jadoHtrj  within  the  r<»i«>rration,  but  depleting 
ranj,'rs  are  menacing  that.  C;oremnipnt  sni«lanre  as  to  better  breeds, 
belter  marlieting.  better  range  controL  and  tiie  dipping  for  scabies 
has  proatly  increased  effiHeney.  In  this  the  Indians  tbemt^elves  have 
cordially  cooperated.  It  is  fine  the  way  the  Mji>erinteudent«,  the  Fed- 
era!  I?ureau  of  Animal  Industry,  the  SUte  aothoritie^r.  and  the  Indians 
tlieuiselves  have  g»»tten  tivgether  with  thi*  ludLin  Ciffice  in  this  respect. 
We  hear  a  lot  of  crabbing  about  boreaocracy  siud  red  tape,  but  there 
U  n«. thing  more  inspiring  than  th*"  cir<H«Uvene«u«  of  this  c(»ordinated 
(ainpaifjn  to  increa.<<e  th-  quality  and  \aliie  of  Xarajo  sheep  and  wool. 
The  hame  sort  of  coordination  to  rapklly  being  evolved  in  other  lines. 
The  iconoclasts  woubl  do  well  to  9tndy  thi*  particular  accomplishm<ont 
l»efore  further  damning  of  Waiihlngton  and  the  Indian  Office. 

The  Navajos  are  sure  to  occupy  moeh  of  public  attention  In  the  near 
future,  and  it  is  In  the  hope  that  the  public  will  g»-t  its  sights 
propprly  adjusted  that  I  venture  to  contribute  these  remariss  at  this 
particular  time. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Now,  I  sihanld  like  to  know,  to  use  tlie  lan- 
UHUiHiv  of  the  Senator  himself,  of  ivliar  thi^  "heritage"  con- 
sists > 

Mr.  P.RATTON.  It  coo.s!.st.s  of  their  iutererct  in  the  Navajo 
lUsorvation  lying  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico*. 

.Mr.  BRUCE.  Is  it  likely  to  luiTe  any  eash  value  soon,  out 
of  which  the  reimbursement  could  be  made? 

Mr.  BRATTOX.  The  .statement  ha«  bcvn  made  tliat  tliose 
liuliaus  will  soon  pet  a  vast  fortime  a#:  the  re^oiit  of  the  de- 
vcloi)nient  of  oil  on  this  re?*ervat.on-  There  is  some  develop- 
ment of  oil  on  the  re5^e^vation.  and  if  is  lioiied  tliat  it  will  in- 
( lease,  but,  according  to  Governor  Ha;?erman,  who  has  spent 
a  ;;reat  deal  of  his  time  on  the  resr^ervatioa  and  who  has  a  more 
intimate  knowledjjre  ci>ncemini:  the  factj?  and  conditions  there 
tiiJiii  any  other  man.  indnl;dn|;  every  rea7«onable  hoiK*  and  ex- 
IKMtation  for  the  widest  development  on  that  reservation,  it 
will  take  these  Indians  year»  and  years  to  iiay  what  has 
already  l>een  levieil  against  th«n. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  inqaire  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  what  is  the  amount  of  the  liability  of 
these  Iiulians  as  stated  by  Governor  IIa?ernian? 

Mr.  BHATTON.  The  sum  of  ¥171.000  L<  alreadv  assessed 
ajjaiiist  the  Indians. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  iN^es  that  inHude  the  ¥106.000  now  under 
ei>iisidcrationV 

Mr.  BRATTOX.  The  interview  is  not  dear  ui»on  that  I 
am  unable  to  state  whether  the  l^OdLOUO  is  included  or  is  not 

included. 

Mr.  WIIiLIAMS.  The  income  of  the  Xavajos  is  now  about 
.SKMKK)  a  mouth,  is  it  not? 

^fr.  BRATTOX.  I  am  unaMe  to  say  definitely.  I  will  say, 
]io\\ever.  in  ri's^jonse  to  tlie  iiKiniry  of  the  J?lenator  from  Mis- 
souri, that  Governor  Hagerman  has  stated  that,  indul^ni^  the 
fairest  hoi»es,  it  will  take  these  Indiaos  years  and  years  to  pay 
the  ?771,0<X)  which  is.  already  ass^i^sised  again^  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  would  take  tliem  77  months,  would  it 
not,  if  their  income  were  ;^10,000  a  moutlu  to  |«y  that  in- 
debtedness? 

Mr.  BRATTOX.     Yes;  nndonbtedly. 

INIr.  DILL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senattir  from  Xew  Mexico 
has  made  some  investit:ation  as  to  the  amount  for  which  the 
funds  of  these  Indians  are  liable.  1  wonder  if  the  Sc^nator  has 
any  knowledge  of  how  many  million  dollars  have  l»een  appro- 
priated out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stateai  reimbursable 
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from  Indian  funds  thatjhave  never  been  reimbui-sed?  I  refer 
to  all  Indians  and  not /nerely  to  this  particular  tribe. 

Mr.  BRATTON.  I  i/nderstand  that  the  sum  referred  to  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  runs  into  very  large  figures. 
The  reason  for  that  is  that  prior  to  the  time  the  Navajo  Indi- 
ans and  other  Indians  had  any  reasonable  expectation  of  being 
able  to  repay  the  debt  the  Indians  had  no  concern  in  the  matter 
and  manifested  no  attitude  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  PITTMAX.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  CAMERON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  There  are  $140,000  charged  against  this 
reservath)u,  reimbursable  from  the  Indian  funds  to  the  Govern- 
ment  for  the  buikling  of  roads  in  the  Navajo  Reservation  on 
the  New  Mexico  side  of  the  line? 

Mr.  BRATTON.     Yes. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Were  those  roads  of  benefit  to  the  Indians 
or  not? 

Mr.  BRATTON.  Yes ;  to  some  extent  they  were. 

Mr.  I»ITTMAN.  Was  the  building  of  thos^ roads  justified? 

Mr.  BRATTON.  Yes ;  partially  but  not  wholly  so. 

ISIr.  I>ITTMA>^  Wliat  does  the  Senator  mean  by  '*  par- 
tially"? •  ^       X 

Mr.  BRATTON.  I  mean  to  the  extent  that  the  Indians  use 
them  but  not  to  the  extent  that  the  whites  use  them. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Does  the  Senator  approve  or  disapprove  of 
the  building  of  those  roads? 

Mr.  BRATTON.    I  approve  of  the  building  of  those  roads. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Now,  let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  indebtedness  to  wiiich  the  Senator  has  referred,  which 
nuist  be  reimbursed,  was  almost  as  large  at  the  time  you  added 
the  $140,000  as  it  now  is. 

Mr.  BRATTON.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  I  did  not  add 
It,  but  others  may  have  done  so. 

Air.  PITTMzVN.  Let  me  call  attention  to  another  thing. 
There  are  less  than  one-third  of  the  Indians  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation  living  in  New  Mexico.  They  have  had  the  Gallup- 
Mesa-Verde  road  built  north  from  their  territory  connecting 
up  at  Mesa  Verde  from  Gallup  at  a  reimbursable  cost  of 
$140,000.  (hie  hundred  or  so  miles  west  of  it  in  the  State  of 
Arizona  in  a  territory  that  is  separated  by  tremendous  moun- 
tain ranges  that  are  almost  impassable  live  two-thirds  of  the 
Navajo  Indians.  They  are  seeking  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
a  road,  running  fro^n  riagstafl:  north  through  their  territory, 
cros.sing  the  Colorado  River  at  the  northern  boundary  of  their 
reservation  and  going  on  to  the  Utah  line,  to  connect  w^ith  a 
road  built  by  Utah  to  the  Ziou  National  Park  and  connecting 
also  with  the  Arrowhead  Trail.  The  Indians  in  New  Mexico 
who  have  already  obtained  their  road,  who  are  enjoying  it' 
and  who  never  fought  and  never  protested  against  it,  now  con- 
stitute themselves  a  council  to  protest  against  the  building 
of  this  roadway  100  miles  to  the  west,  in  a  section  where  two- 
thirds  of  these  Indians  live.  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
who  approves  the  taxing  of  these  Indians  $140,000  for  that 
purpose,  is  now  heard  to  say  that  the  building  of  a  road  for 
the  benefit  of  two-thirds  of  these  Indians  at  an  expenditure  of 
$1(H),000  of  tlieir  funds  is  an  outrage.  Of  course,  we  recognize 
that  the  patriotism  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would 
impel  him  to  help  his  State  by  providing  a  north  and  south 
highway  across  the  Colorado  River.  Undoubtedly  that  is  true 
but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  see  why  he  should  object  to  the  same 
development  100  miles  or  more  west  for  the  benefit  of  two- 
tliirds  of  these  Indians  and  of  the  whole  State  of  Arizona,  aud 
the  whole  country,  in  fact,  when  those  highwavs  shall  be 
connected.  There  is  no  serious  contention  here  that  Indians 
in  the  territory  where  two-thirds  of  them  live  are  protesting 

INIr.  BRATTON.  Mr.  President,  what  disposition  does  the 
Senator  jnake  of  the  action  of  their  tribal  council  when  thev 
registered  a  protest  that  was  sent  in  here  by  Governor  Hager- 
man, who  is  commissioner  for  the  entire  tribe? 

:Mr.  PITTMAN.  Yes;  they  are  protesting  now,  mind  vou 
against  paying  $100,000.  reimbursable,  but  when  the  bill  author- 
izing the  con.struction  of  the  bridge  was  presented,  at  a  time 
when  th€\v  ware  seeking  the  permission  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  build  the  bridge  across  the  Colorado  River— 
and  they  could  never  have  built  it  without  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  the  State  of  Arizona  would 
never  build  a  road  at  an  expense  of  a  million  dollars  north  to 
that  bridge  or  to  that  river  unless  that  bill  passed— there  wis 
no  protest  raised.  When  they  had  to  appeal  to  Congress  for 
permission  to  build  a  bridge  across  the  Colorado  River  •  when 
the  building  of  a  road  straight  through  their  territory  'giving 
a  north-and-south  outlet  to  these  Indians  was  at  stake;  when 
they  knew  there  would  be  no  road^  unless  there  was  a  bridge 
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and  wlien  they  knew  that,  under  the  policy  of  the  Government 
well  ami  long  estiiblished,  the  Ti-easury  of  the  United  States 
would  not  advance  money  to  anyone  for  the  building  of  ro^ids 
or  bridges  unless  to  a  certain  extent  tke  money  so  approprl- 
atwl  was  reimbursable,  they  bowe<i  to  the  will  of  Congress 
and  tiiey  were  willing  to  have  incorporated  in  that  bridge  bill 
the  condition  that  $100,000  of  the  amount  should  be  rej^i- 
bursjible. 

That  was  a  year  ago.  Now  when  Congress  is  it  tempt  lug  to 
Kupply  the  money,  not  under  any  new  conditions  but 
under  the  general  policy  of  the  existing  law  for  which  they 
8tood  and  did  not  tight,  they  come  in  at  the  last  moment  in 
the  consideration  of  a  bill  of  this  kind^  and  say,  '*  No ;  we  do 
not  want  to  pay  the  amount."  Why  do  they  say  that?  They 
say  that  because  they  have  been  stimulateil  by  politicians,  on 
tlie  one  hand,  and  by  greedy  commissioners  who  desire  the 
favor  of  those  Indians  on  the  other  hand.  Dd  not  Senators 
know  that  politichins  and  Indian  agents  have  told  those 
Indmus  that  they  cjin  get  this  bridge  and  the  million-dollar 
road  without  reiml>ursing  tlie  Government? 

Mr.  BRATTON.    No;  I'do  not  know  that  at  all. 

Mr-  PITTMAN.  Well,  the  indications  ai-e  to  that  effect. 
-  when  we  see  bills  offered  on  the  floor  to  relieve  them  of  the 
payment  of  the  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Why  would  not 
the  Indians  think  that  they  could  get  the  improvements  with- 
out paying  their  part  of  the  cost  when  bills  are  introduced  on 
this  floor  to  i-elieve  them  of  paying  $100,000?  Those  Indians 
are  deceived.  There  is  not  a  man  who  has  spent  any  time 
in  tills  body  or  in  the  House  of  Representatives  but  knows 
tliat  tlie  Government  of  the  United^  States,  as  administeretl  by 
the- Congress,  will  not  even  appropriate  $20,000  for  the  benefit 
of  an  Indian  reservation,  unless  that  Indian  reservation  agrees 
at  the  same  time  out  of  it-s  profits  to  return  that  $20,000. 

There  is  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
bill  providing  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  the  benefit  of  a 
little  Indian  reservation,  a  poor  reservation.  In  that  Instance 
it  was  tried,  by  reason  of  the  poverty  of  the  Indians,  to  have 
the  Government  appropriate  the  money  without  being  reim- 
bursed, but  it  was  stated: 

If  we  set  the  precertent   of  having   the  Government   of  the  United 

Rtates   appropnate   out   of   its    Treasury   even    $20,000   and   not   have 

.    the   condition   that   it   shall  be   reimbursed   out   of   the   profits  of   the 

reservation,   we   have   got   to    airry    that   policy    clear   on   through  as 

to   every   Indian   reservation.  " 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask  the  Senator 
a  question. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     Certainly. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  The  Senator  speaks  of  these  Indians  be- 
ing laipoverLshed.  Who  is  it  that  has  Impoverished  them? 
N€)body  else  in  the  w^orld  but  the  white  men  of  the  United 
States  who  have  roWied  the  Indians  of  their  land.  There  is 
not  any  question  about  it  at  all.  We  have  driven  them  from 
one  spot  to  another  and  made  treaties  with  tliem,  and  now 
we  are  trying  to  take  the  last  drop  of  blood  they  have. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     Mr.  President,  there  are  some  Indians  that 
liave  been   mistreated   in  the   past.     No   one   denies   that.      I 
know   of  no   Indians  that   are   being   mistreated   now,   and   I 
know  that  for  the  last  15  or  20  years  the  Indian  Oftice  has 
been  exceedingly  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  of 
this  country.     I  know  that  they  have  had  reclamation  proj- 
ects built   in  my   State   at   a   cost  of  two  or  three  huudre<l 
thousand  dollars  for  a  band  of  400  Indians,  men,  women,  and 
chlldi-en.      It    is    reimbursable.      When    I    first    came    to    the 
Senate  13  years  ago  I  fought  that  reimbursable  feature.     I 
Rtated  then   that  It  was  the  duty  of  this  Government  to  put 
that  land  in  condition  so  that  these  Indians  could  work   it. 
Tliey  said  *•  No."     The  Indian  Office  said  "No."     The  Indian 
Office  said:  "We  do  not  want  to  make  mendicants  of  these 
IndiaiLS.     We  want  to  give  them   opportunity,  but  we   want 
them  to  pay  and  work  (mt  the  money  that  the  Government 
gives    to    them " ;    and    they    have    made    reimbursable    every 
dollar  that  they  put  in  that  reclamation  project.     They  have 
made   reimbursable   every   dollar    they   have   placed    in   every 
reclamation  project  on  every  Indian  reservation  in  the  United 
States.     They  have  made  reimbursable  the  building  of  these 
roads  In  Xew  Mexico  aud  the  building  of  this  bridge  across 
the  Colorado  River  to  the  extent  of  $140,000. 

Now,  what  is  the  situation?  This  is  the  situation:  Every 
*  practical  legislator  here  knows  that  we  can  not  change  that 
policv  We  know  that  for  10  or  15  years  every  attempt  to 
change  that  policy  has  met  with  almost  unanimous  defeat. 
It*  is  a  shame.  It  is  an  outrage  for  ixditicians  and  Indian 
agents  to  try  to  convince  these  poor  Indians  that  the  policy 
of  this  Government  is  going  to  be  changed,  that  this  bridge 
is  goiu''  to  be  built  entirely  out  of  the  money  of  the  United 


States,  and  tlmt  they  will  not  be  called  on  to  reimburse  a  cent 
of  it.  If  a  light  is  made  agamst  this  appri^piiatlon  on  the 
theory  tliat  the  Indians  are  going  to  get  this  bridge  \\nthout 
reimbursement,  they  will  never  get  a  bridge  acrc/ss  the  1  *»lo- 
rado  River,  and  they  will  never  have  a  $1,(KH),000  roa<l  built 
by  the  State  of  Arizona  from  the  south  to  the  north  part  ot 
that  great  reservation.    That  is  what  they  are  up  against. 

It  is  said  that  this  bridge  is  no  benefit  to  these  people.  Can 
you  conceive  for  (me  moment  that  a  State  highway  or  a  Fed- 
eral highway  extending  from  the  south  of  a  great  mountainous 
reservation  clear  to  the  north  of  it,  across  the  river  at  the 
north  boundary  to  the  north  line  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
through  the  simthern  part  of  Utah,  connecting  with  another 
great  transcontinental  highway  and  with  the  Zlon  National 
Park,  will  be  of  no  l>enefit  to  these  Indians? 

If  tliere  were  30.000  white  settlers  in  that  reservati<m  in- 
stead of  80,000  Indians,  do  you  not  know  that  they  would  be 
taxed  to  have  that  road  built  from  the  south  end  of  that 
reservation  to  the  north  end  of  it?^  Do  you  not  know  that  if 
in  that  immense  reservation  the  white  settlers  were  taxe<l 
only  $100,000  for  that  puri>ose.  they  would  be  delighted?  Do 
vou  not  know  that  if  they  were  white  settlers  their  lands 
would  be  yixed  for  the  building  of  that  million-dollar  road? 
Do  you  not  know  that  you  can  not  tax  the  lands  of  these 
Indians ;  and  do  you  not  know  that  the  reason  w^hy  this  reim- 
bursable policy  has  been  adopted  is  because  that  land,  which 
occupies  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  is  not  subject 

to  State  taxation?  .  ,         ^, 

Mr.  OVERMAN.  Mr.  Presitlent,  what  is  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Navajo  Indians,  prosiK'ctive  as  well  as  present? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  As  has  been  stated,  their  income  is  alnrnt 
$10,000  a  month  at  the  present  time.  As  the  reports  here  show, 
and  has  been  admitted,  great  oil  structures  have  been  discov- 
ered in  that  great  reservation.  They  have  actually  bored 
wells  and  struck  oil  in  that  reservation.  1*  has  been  stopped. 
Why?  Because  it  was  believed  that  under  ttie  leasing  law  of 
the  United  States  the  Department  of  the  Interior  had  the  right 
to  grant  permits  there.  It  has  now  been  held  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  that  they  have  no  right  under  the  general 
leasing  act  to  let  permits  there.  Prospecting  has  been  stoijpetl. 
There  is  a  bill  now  pending  which  provides  that  the  Indian 
Office  may  grant  permits  for  luospecting,  and  that  all  of  the 
royalties  coming  from  the  leasing  of  those  wells  shall  go  Into 
the  fund  of  the  Indians  <.f  this  great  reservation. 

When  we  see  all  of  the  great  oil  companit^s  seeking  permits 
in  that  great  reservation,  with  their  applications  pending 
before  the  Indian  Ofiice  and  the  Departmeiit  of  the  Interior, 
it  does  not  take  much  imagination  to  kno^^^  what  is  coming 
to  that  reservation.  What  they  need  more  than  anything  else 
on  earth  at  the  present  time  is  a  road  through  that  mouiitain- 
ous  country.  U  cost  about  $200,000  to  take  one  rig  and  set  it 
up  In  there.  Why?  Because  tliere  were  no  roads  through  that 
reservation  over  which  they  could  haul  these  great  derricks 
aiid  things  of  that  kind.  The  building  of  a  road  north  and- 
south  through  that  reservation  is  more  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Indians  there  tlian  anything  else  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  d<me.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

We  have  here  the  report  of  Mr.  Eakiu,  the  commissi<mer  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  whose  statement  w^as  quote<I 
in  the  rei>ort  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  in  suppcu't  of  this 
very  reimbursable  bill,  who  outlined  the  tremendous  benefit  that 
this  road  and  this  bridge  will  be  to  these  Indians.  There  is 
no  question  about  it.  The  only  (luestion  is  right  here:  Shall 
we  for  the  puriM)se  of  deceiving  these  Indians,  kill  this  thing 
or  shall  we  recognize  the  policy  of  this  (Government  as  it  has 
been  for  15  or  20  years,  as  it  is  now,  as  the  law  that  was 
passed  a  year  ago  provides  that  it  shall  be,  and  make  this 
exjienditure  reindmrsable  to  the  extent  of  about  $100,000? 
That  is  the  question.  ;• 

I  tell  you  that  if  you  have  your  way  in  this  matter,  it  yiui 
convince  this  body  that  you  can  get  this  bridge  by  changing 
the  whide  policv  of  this  Government  and  doing  away  with  the 
reimbursable  feature  as  to  this  $1(K),()00,  ^you  are  going  to 
defeat  the  buihllng  of  this  bridge,  and  you  are  going  to  defeat 
the  building  of  this  road,  and  you  are^  going  to  do  an  incal- 
cidable  damage  to  the  Indians  in  that  reservation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     Mr.  President 

Mr   CAMERON.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 


Mr  WILIilAMS.  I  understand  that  the  reimbursable  feature 
of  these  bills  means  that  the  nnniey  which  is  exiJ(»ndcd  by  the 
Government  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  Governnu^nt  out  of  any 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians  as  they  may  accrue  from 

time  to  time.  .  ..      «       .     ^ 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  That  is  the  theory  of  it.  For  ii>:tance,  I 
will  say  to  the  Senator,  let  us  take  a  reclamation  v»roject  as  an 
example.     There   is    a    reclamation   project    on    the    Pyramid 
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liKlmn  Kewrvation  In  the  State  of  Nevada.    It  was  completed 

scvoial  years  ago.     I  do  not  think  a  dime  has  e*er  been  reim- 

mrse;      ..the  Government  jet ;  and  the  Government  realizes 

>  I  ["^''^^^'T  "l""^*'*-  't  '*'  ""t  a  <l«estlon  of  being  so- 
m.  (!■  interested  In  when  you  pay,  but  it  is  the  policy  that  the 
Indians  should  realize  that  they  are  being  treated  as  white 
|.o(.|.le;  (hey  are  being  treated  as  citizens  are  treated  The 
I  ..v..rnn.ent  will  lend  then,  the  money,  lend  it  to  then,  without 
iMl.nst.  lend  It  to  them  foi-  an  indefinite  period,  until  the 
im|..oven...nt  ot  their  conditions  allows  them  to  reimburse  the 
(joveniinent.  >^"ioc  «in, 

Mr.  >VILMAJIS.     Mr.  President,  I  understand,  in  the  second 
-iace.  alter  the  rennbursable  feature  has  been  stated,  that  there 
have    -oen  some  .seven  huiKlred  and  odd  thousand  dollars  ex- 
IKiided  by  the  Government  to  bo  reimbursed  out  of  Indian  funds 
as  an(    wnen  they  accrue.     This  reimbursable  feature,  it  see    s 
iron,  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  has  been  a 
policy  ot  the  Government  for  some  years.     The  policy  of  the 
.ovenmient   in   that  behal«  made  no  particular  difference  so 
long  a.s  the  Indmns  liad  no  funds  out  of  which  these  advance- 
'""^■^   ••\/i?*'  Government  might  be  reimbursed.    It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  indiflerence  to  the  Indians  how  mu(4,  money  was  charged 
.0  tbe.r  account  if  they  liad  no  account.    Thev  did  *ot  care  of 
conr.ve,  how  much  money  was  charged  to  them  by  bills  If  there 
was  no  money  comlt.g  to  them  nor  any  pro.spect  of  anv  money 
< ..  i.ing  to  llien.     The  auestion  <.f  who  are  and  who  are  not  the 
1 1  lends  ot  the  Indiaus- these  Navajo  Indians  in  particular— is 
not  at   ssue  here.    The  seven  hundred  and  odd  thou.sand  dollars 
winch  has  iK^en  expended  for  this  purpose  has  inured,  of  course, 
<.  the  benefit  of  the  States,  and  It  has  been  an  Indirect  method 
'■''  "«I"  1-  1'"  ^f^<-'""in«"t  has  expended  public  tunds  for  the 
l.cneht  ot  tlie  States  in  which  these  improvements  were  made 
""i,      ».^«I17.  S"'' ,*'''P^'"'<'^-    ^  '"a^e  no  objection  to  that. 
...lestion'  •   ^''^*'*'*''"^'   '"''>■  I  a«k  the   Senator  a 

Mr.  W ILLIAMS.  If  the  Government  has  great  Indies  of 
land  in  these  States,  and  if  that  were  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
1   should  have  no  objection  to  it.     I  can  see  no  reason  why 

he  (.overnment  .should  not  honestly  expend  Government  funds 
lor  defra.ving  its  share  of  the  expenses  necessarily  Incurred 
in  the  assistance  of  projects  of  development  in  those  States, 
including  the  State  of  Nevada  and  any  other  State  where  the 
Government  ha.s  public  lands  which  are  to  be  affected  bene- 

icmlly  liy  such  legislation.  But  when  it  is  said  that  this  fund 
is  being  affected  now  or  that  any  attitude  is  l)eing  taken  by  a 
politician,  lot  us  see  Just  what  that  means. 

I  doubt  if  there  has  ever  lieen  a  greater  friend  of  the  In- 
(Hans  than  Governor  Hagerman.  I  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been 
a  man  of  greater  character  or  more  singleness  of  purpo.se  ap- 
po.nted  as  commissioner  to  a  body  of  Indians  in  the  United 
st.tte.s  than  the  one  who  is  now  commissioner  to  the  Navajos. 
I  doubt  If  there  has  ever  l>eeii  a  council  held  with  the  Indians 
Ike  the  council  which  took  place  at  Gallup  on  the  7th  of  July, 
J.t-...  I  doubt  if  there  has  been  any  such  effort  made  to  bring 
iilM,nt  a  feeling  of  self-determination  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
.  inns  as  that  meeting  held  in  Gallup.     I  doubt  very  seriously 

hether  Mr    Meritt,  who  appeared  before  the  Appropriations 

onimittee  of  the  House  on  this  bill,  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
transiHtions  which  took  place,  because  his  testimonv  does  not 
lefleet  any  knowledge  on  his  part.  " 

Here  are  projects  for  two  bridges.     One  of  the.se  projects 

is  10  miles  trom  the  nearest  point  to  the  reservation  of  the 

«e..?^«n  J^l^  'I"  Pliy-«ical  fact.    The  reimbursable  features 

MK^  all  right  when  there  was  nothing  to  reimburse;  but  if 

his  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government,  I  say  it  is  high 

line  to  call  a  stop  on  such  a  policy  and  l)e  honest,  because 

If  occurs  to  me.  if  the  Senator  pleases,  that  this  Is  nothing 

mor..  nor  less  than  th«.  diversion  of  trust  funds ;  and  If  that  has 

been  tlie  policy  of  the  Government,  it  is  high  time  that  such 

a  policy  should  cease.  ^       .       """^  ""^^ 

Jlr.  PITTMAN.     Mr.  President 
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'Ihe  VICE  PRI<^SIDENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada?  Auzona 

Mr.  CAMERON.     I  do. 

ftir  PITTMAN.  The  argument  the  Senator  is  nmklng  is  not 
new  here  In  the  Senate  at  all.  It  has  been  made  before  I 
have  made  it  time  and  time  again.  "crore.     i 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it  does  not  follow  that  It 
is  any  the  less  good  and  sound. 

^u^';/l'^^'^'^^-    '^'*^''f  '"  '»-Si"nent.  however,  on  the  other 
JVc:'^;;teTA?ira'"°"  ''^"^  "P'  "^  '  -•^'  ''  ^-^-  I>-tion 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.    1  appreciate  that. 


Mr.  PIITMAN.  If;  this  were  unreserved  public  land,  It 
would  be  the  duty  of  Wie  United  States  Government  out  of  its 
own  Treasury  to  build) its  part  of  the  road  across  that  land 

Sni:'*'?^?'5K.'"'l  ^^■'*''  "'^  ^^^^  building  its  part.     I  recognize 

\i'    V  happens  to  be  an  Indian  reservation. 

«f^?    '-^**'^^*^^"     Mr.  President,  may  I  interrupt  the  Sen- 

Mr.  I'lTTMAN.     Just  a  second  until  I  get  through.     This 

-rl'.?f,'^.^".  r^.  "'.'  ^"^•^"  reservation.  The  Government  has 
,argued  that  this  land  has  value.    If  this  land  were  In  private 

in.^"^^f  ,  ^'  ",  ?Ti**  pay  "^  proportion  of  the  taxes  for  build- 
ing roa<ls  and  l)ridges. 

m'"  ^JH^'"^^*^-    ^^*-  *^  ^'  ^^'ere  IC  miles  away. 

pnrt  ""nf  ♦W:  .*^'\^-  .■'^"^  "  *^  "•'t  1"  P"^ate  ownership.  One 
r«nV     the  bridge  is  resting  on  the  Indian  reservation.     The 

tetarv'  ft^  ^"  lT\  **^  "^^  ^'^''^''al  Government.  As  the  Sec^ 
retary  of  the  Interior  stated,  the  Indians  are  wards  of  th* 

oroiTt^n^^'/'i?  ^'^"^  "  '^  tb«  «^"ty  «'  this  land  to  bear  is 
stT«  h  "*'  ".VM^"''*  °^  *•»«  general  improvements  of  the 
taxSon  ThiViSi*"'',"'^*  *^^°  "«*  ^'  accomplished  through 
mal  fn  hl^^^f  '•   ""^^^  "°^  ^ay  in  which  this  land  can  be 

roafls  ind  brirlii'  ^n'l  S'^i'^^l""  «^  "'«  ^^P^'^^e^  «*  building 

^p!"!^  aSS  'a  L?';;sortr  tt?^dX':- 

,  u,  u^  »1'®^  ^^  '^a^  """e  being  built  across  that  reservation 

vS'L^nloTtWTl^^fl'''  I»d»«-  a"e'no7TskedTo 
pay  a  cent  of  that.    Their  land  does  not  contribute  a  cent  to  It 

baclf  toVe  Unite".  T */'"^  *°  ''''  ^^^''^^  of  time  $U5)So 
oacK  to  the  United  States  Government.     Whether  tho  ssanotX* 

s  right  or  wrong,  whether  the  Govenimentsrouid  never  chaSe 

Z  fa1tTmZ?lhit'me!™r^^"r*«  -^^  *^"^'  "L"v2fo^: 
lueiuLi  remains  tUat  men  here  who  are  as  fiiendlv  tn  tho 

shfn*'?^  "'  «°y«''-nor  Hagerman.  who  have  shown  thei^  tM- 

iZ:^S.   n  VanTeSr^SSi  l!  &  tT'T^ 

XoTr^%r"'  *^?.  Po^^of XXpar^^m^enVofVeTntS^^^^^^ 
Who  are  the  guardians  of  these  Indians  interior, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     I  do. 
as^L  Sl^TtSe  a^4tMt;  '^^la^rtC^th^^^  ^^^^ 

!>f^h^''^In5Ls"^^^hr'i"'^'«?%  ^'''^'"" 

an/'sUf  rpolitri,Tnf  S'lnterest^'ln  ^S'^^/^  "«'  *" 
Wholly  out  of  letters  and  tele^amsThave  iS.eived"rom^hir 
and  IS  the  result  of  my  study  of  this  particuirr  matter  ' 

befoVgC  r^utarfmS  ^{^s^^rfFTfr 

s:  r  s  fnt'^r^^trt  ^sSStra^i%-  s  a  r 

SSit^ls^^^^^^^^^^ 

?ar Xt  aS  SiSfhe^S^  •  Srto^"^^^        "-"4"« 

bee'^lo^^erwYa  r^^ibSb^iSf  of^J^S^^^^  ^'T.'' 
are  to  be- loaded  with,  an  acWitlonal  dei.t  of  t^^^^^ 
spent  for  the  construction  of  bSeV  llOO  00(?  fo-^  n^         w 
brulge.    The  mortgage  is  already'te%SZr'triba/Znd* 

fo«  fL^r"""^°',  ",""""^  P^'"  <^«P'ta  expenditure  of  the  Nava^  ' 
Jos  for  the  period  from  1920  to  1024,  Inclusive    wfl«%98^o 
For  Indians  as  a  whole  the  per  capita  exnendltirri^  1^1  ?i 
tribal  fund  expenditures  be  Included  ;U  If  taxerapnJonrii 
tions  alone  be  considered.    Those  flgures'are  based  on  sStlcs" 
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piiaiUU    out    Ul    luv    ii^ttouij    v/i.    txAc    xjAM» 


^■%ifym     >■!  fc»»  >»ii»--^  ^^ 


iu  ihll^^  '^"*  ®'  ^^^  Government's  expenditures  on  Navajos 
Ivil^  pf"^  r°.*  ***  "'*"  ^'"■^■''"  «'  I'^itt"  Affairs  for  sal- 
w  fi..  «  ,"1'^/'^'.'*"PP"*^''  •*"•>'  18  p¥  """t  was  expended, 
let  the  ofHdal  Board  ot  Indian  Commissioners  reported  in  1924 
as  follows : 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Tlie  Cleric  will  react. 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


) 


K 


The  survey  of  sf^ven  of  tht»  Navajo  boardiug  schools  ili.scloaod  that 
40.(,4  per  cent  of  the  children  wore  trachomatous. 

T  '^i\?oo^?."^*  i^.  ourable,  hut.  untreated,  it  loads  to  hlindnesl^. 
Ill  1UJ2  Gen.  Hugh  Scott  rei)orted  officially  that— 

Six  thousand  eight  hundre<l  children  In  the  Navajo  country  are 
growing  up  in  savage  ignorance  for  lack  of  school  facilities.  This  has 
long  been  known  to  the  department.  . 

Think  of  it,  nearly  7,0tK)  Indians  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  have 
no  school  facilities,  no  places  to  send  their  children  to  school, 
no  school-teachers,  no  preparations  for  them.  Yet  the  Congress 
or  the  Lnited  States  will  insist  at  this  time,  although  the  In- 
dians have  an  indebtedness  amounting  to  $771,281,  on  imposing 
on  them  $l(K],000  additional,  to  come  out  of  their  funds,  at  a 
time  when  there  is  no  fund  left.  It  is  to  be  charged  up  to 
them,  forever  to  keep  them  in  debt,  when  their  children,  who 
should  be  in  school,  who  should  be  treated  for  trachoma,  and 
who  should  be  looked  after  otherwise,  are  neglected  like  the 
wuives  of  the  prairie.    • 

I  want  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
PITTMAN],  that  he  has  brought  politics  into  this  matter.  When 
I  started  into  this  light— and  I  am  now  in  the  same  position 
I  was  at  the  beginning— I  said  there  was  no  politics  in  this 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  There  is  not  now  and  there  never 
will  be.  As  I  said,  I  stand  here  as  the  representative  of  the 
good  people  who  sent  me  here,  and  I  intend  to  do  the  best  I 
can  whDe  I  am  here. 

The  able  Senator  from  Nevada  also  spoke  about  this  road 
traversing  180  miles  of  the  country  between  Flagstaff,  we  will 
say,  and  Lee  Ferjy.  Part  of  that  land  is  on  the  Indian  reser- 
vation, I  admit,  but  that  is  known  as  No  Man's  Land,  or  tlie 
Painted  Desert.  On  miles  of  that  land  no  stock  of  any  kind 
could  feed,  because  there  is  nothing  there  for  them  to  feed 
upon.  It  is  a  desert.  It  is  a  waste.  It  is  known,  and  has  been 
written  up  by  the  great  writers  of  this  country:  pictures 
of  it  have  been  exhibited,  showing  that  it  is  a  barren  waste 
a  desert.  The  county  of  Coconino  could  not  afford  to  Imild  a 
road  to  Lee  Ferry,  or  their  part  of  the  road,  which  would 
cost  probably  two  or  three  million  dollars. 

I  want  to  impress  upon  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  tliat 
this  bridge  would  not  in  any  substantial  way  be  beneficial  to 
the  Navajo  Indians.  They  do  not  u.se  their  proportional  part 
^i  JJ^at  section  of  the  country ;  that  i.s,  on  tlie  northwest  edge 
of  the  Navajo  Reservation.  No  Indians  live  there ;  they  could 
not  live  there  if  they  wanted  to.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
no  water  on  that  part  of- the  reservation  for  stock,  or  feed  for 
animals.  There  is  no  place  where  the  Indians  could  go  and 
make  a  livelihood.     Consequently  there  are  no  Indians  there 

I  would  now  like  to  have  read  from  the  desk  a  short  iteni 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  found  at  page  4185  in  the  iiro- 
ceedings  of  February  24.  . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  BRATTON.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  read  into  the  Rixoud  part 
of  a  letter  written  to  me  by  the  Office  of  Indian   Affairs,   signed   by 
Commissioner  Burke,  which  contains  an  excerpt  from  the  proceedings 
had  at  the  tribal  council  of  these  Indians  on  July  7  of  last  year      Mr 
Hagerman,  the  director  of  Indian  affairs  in  New  Mexico,  was^)residlng' 

"Mr.  Haokrman.  AU  right;  that  Is  settled.  Now.  what  do  thev 
want  to  talk  about?  '  t     u    t  try 

"J.  C.  MORGAN  (Walker  translating).  They  would  like  to  recommend 
to  the  Government  that  the  money  they  spend  ♦  ♦  ♦  that  when 
Congress  appropriates  they  would  likp  to  have  Congress  appropriate 
for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe.  They  do  not  want  it  for  the  benefit  of 
some  other  people.     They  want  It  for  the  benefit  of  the  Navajo  Tribe 

"Mr.  Hagbbman.  WeU,  that  goes  without  saying. 

"Mr.  Morgan  (Walker  interpreting).  What  we  mean  is  that  when 
Congress  appropriates  money,  like  they  did  down  here  for  the  bridge 
at  I^e  Ferry,  they  do  not  want  that  Congress  approprlato  this  monev 
for  the  bridges.     ♦     ♦     ♦  ^ 

'*  ClIED  DODGE) — " 

Who  is  the  chief  among  them. 

"Cheh  Dodgr  (interpolating  Hiid  finishUig  Walker's  sentence  for 
him).  They  object  to  the  use  of  the  tribal  funds  for  such  purpose  as 
the  bridge  at  the  ferry  across  the  Colorado." 

Mr.  CAMERON.  I  also  would  like  to  have  read  a  part  of 
the  proceedings  of  February  25,  found  at  page  4260  of  the 
Record.  -- 
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*'  Navajo  Rkskrvatioi^. 
^'Shiprock,  N.  Mcx.,  February  II,  19Z6. 
"l^EAR  Sir:  We.   the  undersigned,  the  councilmen  of  the  San  Juan 
xNayajo  Reservation,  do  hereby  in  behalf  of  the  our  Navajo  people  and 
their  representatives  and  with  their  consent  enter  this  protest  against 
the  recent  passing  of  a  bill  which  provides  the  appropriation  of  $100,000 
of  our  tribal  funds  for  constructing  a  bridge  across  the  upper  Grand 
Canyon  at  Lee  Ferry,  Ariz. 
"  Our  reasons  arc  as  follows  : 

"  First.  We  want  right  and  justice  done  concerning  our  tribal  money. 
Ue  protest  against  construction  of  the  proposed  bridge  at  I,ee  Ferry, 
Ariz.,  with  our  oil  money,  because  the  bridge  will  be  absolutely  of  no 
benefit  to  our  Indians  and  again  because  they  do  no  trading  to  the 
north  of  their  reservation.  The  Navajos  who  live  on  the  western 
reservation  with  agency  at  Tuba  T'ity  go  south  to  trade  their  wool, 
«heep,  and  cattle.     This  has  been  their  custom  for  many  years. 

*'  Second.  We  believe  the  use  of^our  tribal  oil  money  derived  from 
the  royalties  should  be  for  much-needed  Improvement  on  our  reserva- 
tion. We  are  thirsty  for  .water,  and.  in  fact,  right  now  our  cattle  * 
and  sheep  are  dying  for  lack  of  water  and  feed.  Would  you  rather 
feel  obliged  to  look  after  the  comfort  and  benefit  of  the  people  who 
have  money  to  throw  at  the  birds  than  to  look  out  for  the  comfort 
of  the  desert  people  who  are  suffering  for  lack  of  many  things?  Pleaso 
remember  that  water  is  precious  in  this  country,  and  therefore  we. 
would  like  to  see  our  oil  money  used  for  developing  water  on  the 
reservation,  so  that  our  people  may  have  water  for  themselves  and 
their  stock.     This  is  no  more  than  right  and  justice." 

I  digress  and  discontinue  reading  further  from  the  letter  for  a  mo 
ment  to  .say  that  If  this  letter  speaks  the  truth,  If  It  depicts  the  real- 
conditions   existing  on   the  Reservation,   if  these   Indians   are   suffering 
from   lack  of  water,   if  their  herdsmen   are  suffering  from  lack  of  it, 
if  their  sheep  are  dying  from  lack  of  It,  If  their  cattle  are  suffering 
and  dying.  If  they  speak  the  truth  when  they  say  this  bridge  is  of  no 
use  to  the  Indians  and  will  not  be  used  by  them,  but  will  be  used  by 
the  whites,   I   want  to  know   what  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ^ 
lias  to  say  in  justification  of  its  proposed   action   in   compelling  these 
Indians   to   use   $100,000   of   their   money    to   pay   for   bridges   for   the 
whites,   bridges   which    the   Indians   do   not   want,    which    they   do   not 
need,  and  which  they  will  not  use.     Why  should  the  Congress  compel 
their   herdsmen    and    their    herds    to   continue   to   suffer    from    lack   of 
water  for  their  livestock  and  at  the  same  time  force  them  to  pay  for 
bridges  to  be  used  by  the  whites? 

Mr.  President,  this  great  Commonwealth  has  survived  long.  It  has 
prospered  greatly.  It  has  stood  high  in  the  sisterhood  of  nations,  and 
it  has  gained  Its  prestige  by  following  the  lines  of  e<iulty,  justice,  and 
fair  dealing.  It  is  a  sad  day,,when  the  richest  country  in  the  world 
shall  compel  a  helpless  and  defenseless  people  to  pay  for  something  for 
the  use  of  other  citizens  of  this  great  country  which  they  themselvcg 
do  not  want  and  will  not  use. 

The  letter  continues  : 

"Third.  The  Indian  Department  at  Wushington  wants  our  Indiana 
to  make  Improvemenls  on  their  homes  so  as  to  battle  against  all 
sorts  of  sickness  among  them  ;  but  how  can  this  be  done  without  the 
necessary  things?  The  mountains  In  our  country  are  covered  with 
some  timber,  but  we  can  not  get  lumber  from  them  if  we  can  not  use 
our  oil  money  for  it.  Lunrber  is  very  necessary  In  building  better 
homes,  and,  of  course,  better  homes  mean  better  health  for  our  people, 
old  and  young.  We  must  got  out  of  the  old  hogan  life  for  health's 
sake.  The  Indian  Department  has  b<  «;n  urging  our  Navajoji  to  do  this ; 
but  liow  can  it  be  possible  if  our  money  Is  used  for  bridges  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tourists?" 

I  digress  again,  Mr.  President,  to  commend  the  attitude  taken  la 
this  letter  toward  the  Indian  Bureau.  I  know  that  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  urged  these  Indians  to  improve  their  condition  by 
providing  themselves  with  better  homes.  Large  sums  of  money  are 
being  spent  annually  for  the  treatment  of  Indians  and  to  UTlnlmlze 
disease  among  them.  This  money  is  needed  for  such  purposes.  It  is 
needed  to  get  the  raw  timber  out  of  the  mountains  and  convert  It  Into 
lumber  and  into  homes  in  ordor  that  their  scale  of  living  may  be 
heightened  and  disease  may  be  minlmlzc^d  in  their  midst;  but  that  can 
not  be  done  so  long  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States'  compels  them 
to  pay  half  a  million  dollars  for  things  they  do  not  need,  which  they 
do  not  want,  and  which  will  not  be  conducive  to  a  higher  plane  of 
living  among  them. 

The  letter  continues : 

*'  Fourth.  We  need  our  tribal  oil  money  for  the  improvement  of  our 
stock.  As  It  is  at  present  time  we  have  some  very  inferior  grades 
of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  on  our  ranges,  of  which  the  white  stock- 
men  make  a  big  howl  about  from  time  to  time.  We  do  not  blame  them 
for  that,  Ixjcause  it  Is  true;  but  how  can  wo  help  It  unless  we  can  use 
our  oil  money  to  InTprove  our  stock?     W>  have  been  Belf-supportlng  by 
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t:i«»Hi'   iuOustrlcs 'for  n    numi>or  of  yoars.   and   we   hope  and   expect  to 
continue  to  do  so. 

••  riftii.  Wo  Doed  many  oilier  improvorarnts  besides  all  those  men- 
tioned aniong  our  people  -better-paid  medical  doetor^,  who  will  do  some 
Kood  to  our  Hufferin;,'  people.  There  arc  thousands  of  our  poor  Navajos 
ulj(.  are  ailing  with  all  kinds  of  sickness  that  are  not  being  cared  for 
at  this  time.  Our  tribal  funds  will  conje  In  mighty  handy  for  this 
purpose. 

"  We  have  tried  to  tlie  best  of  our  knowledge  and  ])f'lief  to  write  to 
you  our  protest  against  the  use  of  our  oil  money  for  bridges  that  will 
be  of  no  benefit  to  our  Indians.  Rut  we  have  stated  to  you  only  some 
«»f  the  tilings  that  are  so  necessary  in  order  to  m-eet  the  needs  and 
demands  of  our  people.  Hope  you  will  consider  the  matter  in  behalf 
of  the  Navajo  Indians. 

"  Very  respectfully  yours." 

The  communication  is  signed  by  five  men  as  the  "  duly  elected  council- 
men  for  the  San  Juan  Navajo.'* 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     Mr.  Pmsident 

The  VICE  PKKSl DENT,  l^s  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ne\mra'>  -^nzona 

Mr.  CAME  HON.     I  yield  for  a  qiiosyon. 

Mr  CAMEllON.  Tiiey  are  Navaj6  Indians.  They  live  in  tli^ 
S^si^r  iS^ie^  '  '''''  ^^^^^  '^  ^^^^  f^^tnrl^t^^ 

arf  n,  "S^^"^'    ^^'"^  ^''''  ^''''''  ^"^^''"'  ^'^  ^^  ^^"^  ^^^^^^' 

Mr.  CAMEKON.  Some  of  them  are  'in  New  Mexico  Colo- 
rado, and  some  in  Arizona.  ^icxico,  ooio- 

Ur   r\^MFHON   ^Jif  ^\  «^^^'^^*^  ^«  }^  New  Mexico,  is  it  not? 
Ml.  CAMERON.     Their  agency  is  in  Arizona,  at  Fort  De- 
fiance. ,  f  ,  A  VX  I,     A^C 

Mr  PllTMAN.  Tliey  got  roads  built  through  their  terri- 
tent  otmo'ooo  ^"^  ''''""''  ""''"^  ^^""^  '''''  reimbursing  to  the  ex- 

Mr.  CAME  HON.  There  may  be  a  road  in  there.  That  is  tJie 
only  means  of  ingress  and  egress  there  is  to  the  oil  stratas 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  referred.  Now  I  Lone 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  will  let  me  proceed  ' 

The  oil  structures  so  ably  referred  to  by  the  Senatx^r  from 
Nevada  ai^^  more  than  lOO  miles  distant  from  the  proposed 
bridge  at  Lee  Ferry.  There  is  not  now  and  there  ncn^er  will 
be  built  a  road  from  Lee  Ferry  to  the  oil  fields.  In  the  fii'st 
place  ill  order  to  make  a  connection  they  would  have  to  come 
back  from  Lee  Ferry  to  a  place  called  Tuba  City  on  the  pro- 

T'^^l'*''''.'^  ^^''V^  ^""t  spoken. of.  That  is  something  like  90 
to  100  miles  Then  when  they  got  to  the  town  of  Tuba  City 
thc^y  would  iM^  at  least  100  miles  from  the  oil  field  There  i^ 
no  road  there  now  other  than  the  desert,  and  there  wrmld  b^ 
no  reason  for  ever  building  a  road  across  the  desert  to  the 
c»il  fields.  The  bridge  at  Lee  Ferry  would  not  have  any  con- 
nection  whatsoever  with  the  oil  field  in  the  northeast  part  of 
Arizona  or  the  Navajo  Reservation  and  tho  northwestern  reser- 
vation  of  the  Navajos  in  New  Mexico.  They  enter  that  countrv 
by  way  of  Ship  Rock  or  Farmington  down  through  tJtah  The 
country  is  so  broken  and  so  rough  that  it  would  be  imnos- 
wble  to  go  across  there  from  I^e  Ferry.  There  is  no  chance 
to  get  in  there  unless  they  should  go  up  the  Colorado  River 
to  the  San  Juan  River  by  boat,  and  that  is  utterly  imprac- 
ticable. "i««^^ 

There  is  no  use  for  the  Senator  from  Nevada  or  anv  other 
Senator  to  talk  about  that  section  being  b^^ieflted  or  the 
c<nintry  at  all  being  benefited  or  even  the  Navajo  Indians  be- 
ing benefited  by  the  construction  of  this  bridge  for  it  is 
utterly  impcissible.  I  want  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  understand  that  proposition  clearly.  The  contour  of  the 
country  and  the  roughness  of  the  country  makes  it  utterlv 
impossible.  Tlie  only  benefits  flowing  from  tliis  constniction 
go  to  the  tourist  public  or  citizens  of  other  sections  and  not 
to  the  Indians  of  the.  reservation. 

So  far  as  deceiving  (he  Indians  is  concerned,  I  can  not  con- 
ceive  how  any  Senator  would  make  such  an  assertion  or  re- 
inark.  1  here  is  no  one  here  that  I  know  of  who  W7)uld  wish 
to  deceive  the  Indians.  Why  should  they?  What  benefit 
could  be  derived  from  deceiving  the  Indians?  The  Indians  in 
Arizona  do  not  vote,  and  I  refer  to  that  because  the  Senator 
rom  Nevada  has  brought  iH)litics  into  the  discussion  Thev 
have  never  voted,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  will  vote 
Lnder  our  State  laws  vefj^  few  of  them  caii  qualify  even  if  the 
(Government  of  the  United  States  has  enactal  a  law  makin- 
Ihein  citizens  of  the  United  States.  *" 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  do  some  real  good,  why  not  build  a 
bridge  across  the  (^olorado  River  into  his  State?  There  would 
he  the  place  in  :Mojave  (bounty  where  the  tourists  and  other 
people  can  get  the  benefit  of  it,  because  thero  is  a  road  already 
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built  to  the  Colorao^%  River  line  down  at  Topock  on  the  Colo- 
rado River.  At  Sia^hlight,  jone  of  the  great  mining  camp^ 
^P  }l^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Nevadd,  there  ha.s  been  a  ferry  for  years,  and 
ir  the  Senator  w  anted  to  benefit  the  people  whom  he  is  rei)re- 
seuting,  why  not  urge  that  we  biuld  a  bridge  across  the  river 
at  Searchlight?  Then  the  tourists  and  others  could  go  in  there, 
strike  the  State  highway,  go  up  the  Colorado  River,  and  go 
out  to  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  and  then  get  across  to  the  oil  field  on 
wiucli  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  laid  so  much  stress. 

I  mention  this  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  the  Senator's 
argument  in  saying  the  Lee  Fen-y  bridge  would  benefit  his 
people  in  getting  in  and  out  to  these  supi>osed  oil  fields.  It  is 
absurd  We  hope  to  have  oU  fields  in  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico. We  hoiie  to  have  a  lot  of  them,  but  at  the  present  time 
untortunately  we  have  only  some  very  small  producing  wells. 
It  IS  not  considered  an  oil  field  at  the  present  time.  How- 
ever,  we  have  many  favorable  conditions  and  many  sturdy 
westerners  are  there  holding  on  praying  and  hoping,  even 
hghting  tlie  bureaucrats  to  hold  on.  Why  mislead  anyone  by 
talking  al>out  oil  fields?  Why  talk  about  the  extension  of  the 
leasing  laws?  It  is  all  in  the  air;  It  is  all  in  the  future. 
There  are  no  oil  fields  developed  at  the  present  time,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  and  there  never  will  be  unless  the  Government 
bureaus  help  the  prospector  instead  of  handicapping  as  seems 
^^./^^       ^^  present    way    of    handling    oil    permits    and    per- 

^nnM ^^'o^.  "^  ^u^'V-'  ^  ^^''  """^  ''^  ^^"^  ^"^^^  States  Senate 
would  extend  the  time  forever  on  leasing  laws  in  order  to 

fw  ^^^'?/if  ^  ^^  develop  the  oil  fields.  If  they  can  improve 
mt^  n  !  ^^^^  i^""  ^""^  ^^'  whether  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
wf^'  ^f^T'i^'''  ^^vada,  California,  or  any  other  Stsite  in  the 
1  .  r  }^\^^  ^^  ^"^^^  ^^  ^^^P  ^^^^  a"  we  can,  but,  Mr.  Presi- 
aent,  but  little  encouragement  or  inteUigent  assistance  comes 
from  the  supervising  bureaus  to  these  worthy  prospectors  under 
our  present  methods. 

So,  Mr.  President,  returning  to  tile  matter  in  issue,  let  us 
not  get  m  the^ habit  of  charging  to  the  Indians  $100,000  or  anv 
other  sum  when  they  are  protesting,  and  vigorously  protest- 
Jhfon^hThf  "'^T  tribal  officers,  through  their  chiefs  and 
t  ,^  T^i  1*"^^^^?^  "^^"^'^  represent  them,  and  asserting  that 
thii.  bridge  is  not  m  anywise  of  benefit  to  them.     If  Congress 

."^L"^^;^^.^  ""'^^^^^^t  ^^  ^^  P«^'  ^^t  ««  -^ot  ^^ke  another  one 
now.     Let  us  rectify  onr  past   mistakes  if  we  can.     Let   us 

not  Impose  upon  these  poor  tribe^f  Indians  who  h^ve  to-<lav 
nearly  7,000  children  without  school  facilities,  without  school 
cloS  venture  to  say  a  great  many  of  them  without 

h^n'^'^f-  ^""^^^  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  I  reported  the 
bill  which  provided  for  the  con.stniction  of  this  bridge.  Yes 
I  did;  and  I  want  you  all  to  know  that  I  dkl.  Why  did  I 
make  the  report?  I  took  the  report  that  came  from  Con- 
gressman  Snyder's  committee  when  be  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  House. 

Our  committee  accepted  that  report,  and  it  cam-  perfunc- 
torily  through  me  from  the  commiUee  without  examination 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  the  biU  was  past;ed  like  thou- 
sands of  others  are  passed.  AVithout  any  urging,  witl  out  anv 
discussion  whatever,  it  went  through  under  unani^nous  ^n- 
sent.  \\hy  try  to  imi)ose  upon  me  the  intimation  that  I  did 
something  I  am  now  trying  to  back  out  of?  I  have  never 
backed  out  m  my  life,  and  I  never  wilL  I  will  stick  to  what 
I  say  the  way  I  said  it  regardless  of  what  the  cons-aueuces 
may  be.  The  insinuaUons  that  have  been  been  made  are 
wrong.  I  hardly  think  any  Senator  really  means  to  insinuate^ 
but  if  he  does,  I  think  it  is  wrong,  and  I  resent  it  as  far  as 
I  can.  .  **^ 

.,  ^""r^.  ,^^,'r^^  ^^^'  ^  ""'^^  ^^"  Senators.  This  road  is  known  as 
he  Old  Mormon  Trail.  That  was  the  first  road  whiclT  was 
laid  out  by  the  pioneers  and  which  was  followed  by  the  Mot 
mom;  who  came  down  from  Utah  into  Arizona.  They  followed 
the  Little  Colorado  River  and  went  down  to  Snowflake  Concho 
St.  Johns  Springerville,  Woodruff,  Taylor.  AU^ne  and  a  numl 
ber  of  other  places  As  long  ago  as  42  yeai  I  live '  on  the 
Colorado  River.  The  only  pcK>ple  who  were  in  that  rec^^on  at 
that  time  were  the  travelers  and  tiie  Mormons  comirg  from 
Salt  Lake  down  to  these  little  settlements  in  the  south  and  going 
back  to  the  north  in  Utah.  ^»ui,viiij, 

God  knows  if  I  could  gridiron  the  Stafe  with  roads  I  would 
do  so;  but  why  talk  about  an  impossibUity  at  ^Is  timeV"^ 
this  bridge  could  be  buUt,  I  .should  like  to  s^e  that  done.  There 
is  no  one  more  in  favor  of  building  neces.sary  Ses  than 
am  I;  there  is  no  man  who  lias  ever  been  more  in  fivor  of 
the  deveopment  of  the  West  than  I  have  l>eeit  am  now  and 
always  shall  be  so  long  as  I  live  Mr  Pro<iH-.»V  V ^  n  \? 
tlon  to  tho  fact  that  "the  I^latnr.^^f'l  Sa  '  r' tf  £  • 
session  refnsed  to  appropriate  the  SIOO.OOO  which  it  must 
appropriate  in  order  to  meet  the  »100,000  appropriated  by  Con- 
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press.  Arizona  will  do  its.  part  in  any  %W)rthy  constrnction. 
And  my  contention  i>«  that  the  Federal  Gofernment  should  do 
likewise.  By  that  I  mean  we  should  ha^'e  and  do  need  this 
bridge,  but  the  Government  should  bear  rhf^myn  part  instead 
of  charging  it  to  these  unfortunate  Indians.  If  the  Legislature 
of  Arizona  shoidd  not  vote  to  appropriate  the  other  $1(H>,000 
I  am  willing  to  help  get  the  appropriation.  ]»ut  I  never  want  to 
S(  e  on(»  dollar  of  it  charged  to  any  Indian  tribe  unless  they 
shall  come  here  and  ask  us  to  do  so.  I  think  when  the  Indians 
shall  make  the  request,  and  circumstances  warrant,  it  will  be 
time  enough  for  us  to  charge  such  exiwiiditures  to  their  tribal 
funds. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
pininit  an  interruption V 

Mr.  CAMERON.    I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  KING.  1  am  interested  in  the  last  observation  made  by 
the  Senator,  to  the  etfect  that  the  amount  which  is  to  l)e 
charged  to  this  tribal  fund  is  only  50  per  cent  of  the  sum 
requisite  for  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  the  residue  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  State  of  Arizona.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator,  that  appropriation  has  not  been  made  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Arizona? 

Mr.  CAMERON.     No. 

Mr.  KING.  Is  there  any  guaranty  that  Arizona  will  in  the 
immediate  future  make  the  appropriation?      ^ 

Mr.  CAMERON.     There  is  no  such  guaranty. 

Mr.  KING.  And  is  the  appropriation  by  Congress  contin- 
gent upon  the  api>ropriation  by  Arizona?  Or  is  it  a  flat  ai> 
propriation,  under  w  hich  the  'Indian  Bureau,  or  the  bureau 
which  is  charged  with  the  expenditure  of  the  money,  may  pro- 
ceed to  build  half  the  bridge  and  leave  the  other  half  up  in  the 
air  until  Arizona  shall  act?  > 

Mr.  CAMERON.  That  is  the  position,  exactly,  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  KING.  Then  why  should  Congress  appropriate  until 
the  State  of  Arizona  shall  have  taken  action? 

Mr.  CAMERON.  I  can  not  see  any  reason  why  Congress 
should  act  as  this  amendment  proposes,  but  instead  should 
appropriate  the  amount  out  of  general  funds  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  no  reascm  ^m  earth  wiiy  we  should  ai>pro- 
priate  at  all  and  charge  it  up  to  the  Navajo  Indians. 

Mr.  KING.     Well,  assume 

Mr.  Cx\MERON.  There  is  no  assuming  about  it  on  my  part. 
I  am  here  protesting  that  it  wcmld  be  an  injustice  to  the 
Indians,  and  that  they  should  never  pay  one  dollar  of  this 
money  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner. 

Mr.  KING.  If  the  Senator  will  again  pardon  me,  I  desire 
to  say  that  I  am  in  agreement  with  him ;  I  am  opposed  to 
charging  this  amount  to  the  tribal  funds  of  the  Navajo  In- 
dians;  but- assume  that  it  were  a  valid  charge  against  tlu>se 
funds,  is  it  not  rather  premature  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  act  now  until  the  State  of  Arizona,  which  is  primarily  in- 
terested, has  signified  its  purpose  to  duplicate  the  appropria- 
tion ? 

Mr.  CAMERON.  The  State  of  Arizona  will  not  have  a 
meeting  of  its  legislature  until  a  year  from  this  spring. 

Mr.  KING.  Then,  if  the  pending  ccmference  report  should 
be  agreed  to,  the  appropriation  should  be  made  by  Congress, 
and  it  were  expended,  we  would  have  to  await  the  action  of 
the  State  of  Arizona  ;  and  if  the  State  of  Arizona  should  then 
refuse,  the  money  appropriated  by  Congress  would  be  wasted, 
unless  Congress  should  make  further  np))ropriations  for  the 
completion  of  the  bridge? 

Mr.  CAMERON.     That  is  c<»rrect. 

Mr.  KING.  I  think  the  Senator's  fight  is  a  very  coura- 
geous and  valorous  one :  1  am  in  sympathy  with  him  :  but  I 
am  afraid  the  parliamentary  situation  is  rather  hostile  to  the 
Senator  and  to  myself. 

Mr.  CAMERON.  1  appreciate  the  Senator's  statement.  He 
ably  stated  the  situation.  It  is  just  the  plain  but  unfortunate 
fact  that  this  unjust  amendment  may  be  allowx»d  to  .stand 
because  of  the  unfortuntite  parliamentary  situation  wherein 
many  of  my  friends  will  vote  for  the  bill  with  this  iniquitous 
clause  fearhig  the  loss  of  the  bill  otherwise.  I  favor  all 
othei*  features  and  regret  to  make  necessary  this  delay,  but 
right  and  justice  should  prevail. 

Mr.  WARREN.  Mr.  I»resident,  both  of  the  Senators  will 
realize  the  absurdity  of  suggesting  the  building  of  one  part  of 
the  bridge  across  the  river  and  the  other  half  being  hung  up  in 
the  air.  That  would  be  like  some  of  the  arguments  we  hear 
when  Senators  conjure  up  bogies. 

Mr.  KING.  Unfortunately,  that  is  sometimes  the  situation 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Fe<leral  Government  does 
just  such  stupid  things,  and  the  S(Miator  from  Wyoming,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  knows  it. 


Mr.  WARREX.  I  know  that  nothing  of  tho  kind  has  ever 
occurred,  and  I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Utah  does  not  know 
of  anything  of  the  kind  having  occurred. 

Mr.  KING.  I  have  not  time  to  go  into  the  situation  now,  but 
if  I  had  I  could  give  many  illustrations  of  the  accuracy  of 
my  statement, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Recx)rd  at  the  conclusion  of  the  statement  I  am  about  to 
make  a  copy  of  the  act  (^f  February  26.  1925,  which  provided 
for  the  building  of  the  bridge  across  the  Colorado  River  at 
I^e  Ferry,  Ariz.  The  money  proiM>sed  to  be  appropriated  by 
<imference  reixirt  could  not  be  used,  as  has  been  suggested,  to 
bttild  one-half  of  the  bridge,  for  the  act  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge  provides  that  the  numey  shall  not  be 
used  until  the  State  of  Arizona  shall  have  appropriated  one- 
half  of  the  co.st  of  building  the  bridge. 

Mr.  KING.  That  is,  the  appropriation  does  not  become  avail- 
able until  the  State  of  Arizona  also  shall  have  appropriated 
its  share? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  item  in  the  deficiency  bill  came  to  tho 
Senate  from  the  other  Unly,  which  has  refused  to  recede  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  >>enate  amendment.  If  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Camekox]  will  permit  me  just  a  moment, 
I  desire  to  say  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee; and  1  am  as  strongly  against  using  the  Indians'  mcmey, 
except  where  it  can  l>e  shown  to  be  for  the  actual  benefit  of  the 
Indians,  as  is  any  Member,  of  the  Senate,  as  I  have  demon- 
strated every  time  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  such 
a  question. 

I  thought  I  had  a  plan  whereby  we  could  satisfactorily  dis- 
pose of  this  subject  and  that  plan  was  submitted  to  the  con- 
ference. To  my  surpri.<e,  however,  there  was  brought  forward 
the  act  of  last  year,  of  which,  at  the  time,  I  knew  nothing,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  suggestion  submittiMl  by  me  would  have 
the  effect,  if  adopted,  of  amending  or  changing  an  act  of  C(ni- 
gress  in  a  conference  report,  which,  of  course,  we  could  not  do. 

Then,  in  order  to  protect  the  Indians  and  to  afford  them 
plenty  of  time,  I  suggested  that  the  word  "  hereafter  "  be  in- 
serted so  that  money  hereafter  received  by  the  Indians  could 
be  applied  to  this  use,  knowing  that  the  (^ingress  could  hold 
its  hand  upon  the  money  and  in  the  meantime  could  go  upon 
record  as  to  whether  or  not  it  wanted  to  repeal  the  act  of  last 
year.  That  is  what  influenced  the  action  of  the  conferees.  If 
we  adopt  the  provision  as  embodied  in  the  conference  report 
none  of  the  money  now  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  will  \m 
use<l.  and  Congress  will  have  amjde  opportunity  to  control  the 
money  which  may  hereafter  be  placed  to  their  credit. 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  would  vote  for  any 
proposition  that  would  limit  the  reiinbursement  from  the  funds 
of  the  Indians  to  the  actual  benefit  derived  by  them  from  the 
building  of  the  bridge,  and  if  no  l>enefit  were  derived  by  them, 
I  would  vote  to  rei>eal  the  act  of  last  year. 

^  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  act  of  Congress  of  YiAu 
ruary  20.  1025.  to  which  I  have  referre<l,  may  be  "printed  hi 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  act  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

r Public— No.   482— Sixty-ci^ht   ri.n^'ioss] 
An  act  (H.  R.  4114)  authorizing  the  constriKtion  of  a  brklffo  across  <he 

Colonido  River  near  Lee  Ferry,  Ariz. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  there  is  horel)y  aiithorizpd  to  he  appro- 
propriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Trciisnry  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriateii.  not  to  exreo<l  the  sum  of  ^KJO.ooo.  to  be  expended 
under  the  dlriK!flon  of  the  Socretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bridge  and  approaches  thereto  across  the  Colorado  Hiver 
at  a  site  al>out  6  miles  IhIow  Lee  Feiry,  Ariz.,  to  l»e  availahlo  until 
expended,  and  to  l)e  rolmbuisahle  to  tlie  T'nitc«l  States  from  any  fund?? 
now  or  hereafter  placed  in  tije  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  India n:^ 
of  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation,  to  remain  a  charge  and  lien  upon 
the  funds  of  such  Indians  until  \miU\  :- ProvUIrff,  riiat  no  part  of  tlie 
appropriations  herein  authorized  .shall  he  expended  until  tije  SiKielary 
of  the  Interior  Bhall  have  obtained  from  (he  proper  autlioriilos  of 
the  State  of  Arizona  satisfactory  guaranties  of  tlie  payment  hy  said 
State  of  one-half  of  the  cost  of  said  bridge,  and  that  the  proper  author- 
ities of  said  State  assume  full  responsiliility  for  and  will  at  ail  times 
maintain  and  repair  said  bridjje  and  approaches  thereto. 

Approved,  February  26,   lJ»2r». 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  President,  I  nppreeiate  the  renuirks 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas.  I  know  where  he  stands, 
and  I  know  how  he  feels;  Init  what  I  am  tryinj]:  to  do,  and 
what  the  Senate  should  do,  is  to  undo  a  wrong  which  has  been 
done.  I  think  certainly  there  must  be  some  way  to  accom- 
plish that  piiriK>se. 

I  realize  how  easy  it  is  to  talk  about  enactlnp:  a  law  repeal- 
ing the  act  now  on  the  statute  books  or  that  part  of  it  which 
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rbarges  half  of  the  appropriation  up  to  the  tribal  f\nuls  of  the 
Indians.  That  is  all  very  well;  but  charp:es  have  been  iiuule 
n^iuinst  the  fuiuls  of  various  Indians  many  a  time  without 
the  consent  of  the  Indians,  and  I  say  it  Is  about  time  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  take  some  action 
in  regard  to  the  liureaucratic  branches  of  the  Government 
which  not  only  tell  the  Indians  what  they  shall  do,  ))ut  tell 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  what  they  shall  do.  We 
liave  l>efore  us  now  an  instancre  of  that  kind,  and  in  my  feei)le 
way  I  have  taken  this  occasion  to  bring  out  the  facts  and 
circumstances. 

There  has  been  great  stress  laid  on  the  results  which  may 
follow  from  delaying  this  matter,  and  it  has  been  intimated 
that  I  am  holding  up  money  that  is  due  to  disabled  veterans. 
There  is  no  man  who  has  w^orked  harder  than  I  have  since 
I  have  been  in  the  United  States  Senate  to  help  the  disabled 
war  veterans.  I  have  tried  in  every  way  to  aid  them  and 
shall  continue  to  do  so,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  such  Insinua- 


tions apply   in   this  case.     This  is  a 


matter  where  the  Con 
gress  of  the  United  States  has  seen  fit  to  provide  an  appro- 
priation for  a  bridge  across  the  Coh)rado  River  at  Lee  Ferry, 
of  which  appropriation  $100,000  is  to  be  charged  up  against 
the  tribal  funds  of  the  Navajo  Indians  without  any  request  on 
their  part  and  without  even  their  knowing  anything  in  the 
world  about  it.  The  Indian  Bureau  comes  in  here  and  recom- 
mends to  Congress  a  provision  \vhich  will  take  the  food  out 
of  the  mouths  Of  the  ciiiUlren  of  the  Indians  in  order  to  ereil 
a  bridge  which  the  Indians  Nvill  not  use,  w^hich  they  do  not 
want,  and  which  they  never  will  want.  I  must  say  to  the 
Senate  that  it  is  wrong.  Whether  I  win  this  fight  or  not, 
I  am  standing  here  in  as  sincere  an  effort  as  any  man  ever 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  a  good  cause  and  for  a 
good  people.  If  we  do  not  win  now,  w^e  will  win  some  of  these 
days,  and  the  wrong  which  has  been  done  will  be  rectified. 
If  I  can  asi^ist  in  that  direction,  I  will  do  my  part  as  long  as 
I  am  here ;  and  when  I  am  gone,  I  hope  that  those  who  follow 
me  will  take  up  the  fight  until  the  wrong  w^hich  has  been  done 
to  the  Indians  not  only  in  Arizona  but  in  the  entire  United 
States  shall  have  been  corrected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  upon  agreeing  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  WARREN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  merely  a  word 
or  two.  It  will  be  remembered  that  two  days  ago  I  said  I 
would  drop  the  matter  until  f  (Mmld  make  some  kind  of  a  sur- 
vey regarding  this  particular  appropriation.  I  have  made  that 
survey,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  we  will  do  right  to  vote  **  yea  " 
on  the  motion  which  I  propose  to  insist  upon  making  in  a  few 
moments. 

Of  course,  Indians  are  like  w^hite  men;  they  may  change 
their  minds  some  time.  We  have  examples  before  us  con- 
tinually of  men  changing  their  minds.  But  to  get  out  of  the 
position  in  which  we  now^  find  ourselves  there  is  only  one 
thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  vote  **  yea,"  now,  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  this' conference  report. 

Mr.  ASHI^RST.  Mr.  President,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
practical,  simple  (juestion.  I  am  not  pretending  to  prophesy, 
but  mark  my  words,  Mr.  President,  mark  how  accurately  I 
horascoi)e  the  situation  when'  I  say  that  either  we  must  adopt 
tlie  confereiuje  reiM)rt  or  the  deficiency  bill  will  fail. 

The  delay  In  adopting  the  report  on  this  deficiency  bill  Is 
costing  the  Government  $250,000  a  day.  It  is  vehemently  con- 
tended  that  we  have  neglected  the  Navajo  Indians.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, such  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  Arizona,  in 
her  territorial  days  and  since  she  has  been  a  State,  has  had 
particular  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  No  other 
State  in  the  Union  can  point  to  so  numy  memorials  of  friend- 
ship for  and  so  many  acts  of  beneflcience  toward  Indians  as 
caji  Arizona.  Arizona  has  done  her  duty  toward  civilizing 
and  supporting  her  Indian  population. 

So  far  as  the  particular  tril>e  under  discussion  is  concerned, 
the  United  States  kept  every  treaty  we  made  with  that  tribe. 
Since  I  have  been  in  the  United  States  Senate,  which  is  now 
14  years,  I  have  assisted  in  securing  for  this  tribe  of  Indians 
appropriations  from  the  Federal  Trea.sury  as  gratuities  sums 
aggregating  $11,054,148  to  promote  their  support  and  civiliza- 
tion, to  provide  tanks,  and  to  dig  watcrholes  and  otherwise 
to  develop  water  for  their  stock,  to  build  irrigation  projec^ts, 
to  care  for  health  and  education— not  reimbursable  iteihs  but 

gratuities. 

FoUowing  the  precedent  set  by  the  Senators  from  New  Mexico, 
who  secured  reimbursable  appropriations  for  roads  across 
the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  aggregating  scmie  $140,000, 
the  II<ms€  of  Representatives  included  in  this  deficiency  bill 
an  item  of  $1(K),(K)0  to  pay  one-half  the  cost  of  a  bridge  across 
the  C^olorado  River  near  Lee  Ferry.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Williams],  serenely  detached  from  all  informa- 


tion on  the  subject  nevertheless  si>ofce.  He  fimnd  thai  de- 
tachment from  inror\nation  was  in  nowise  an  impedliiieiit,  *"W3d 
he  told  the  Senate  thl^t  this  bridge  would  be  1«  mlleis  ttem  tha 
reservation,  whereas  one  of  the  two  termini  of  Uiis  proposed 
bridge  is  on  the  Indian  reservation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  question  is  on  afreeins  to 
th(*  conference  report. 

Mr.  CAMEUON.     I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  naj». 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     On  that  qnestti««i  the  yeai?  and 
nays   liave  been  requested   and  ordered.     Tlie  Serretarj  iriU 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  tbe  roll. 

Mr.  FLETCHER  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  hare  a 
general  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Delaware  |Mr,  nu  PoxtI, 
I  understand  that  if  present,  he  would  vo^e  as  I  expect  to  vote, 
I  vote  "  yea.'' 

Mr.  HARRELD  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  bave  a  ;:'<paiH 
oral  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Nofth  Carolina  fMr, 
Simmons].  In  his  absence,  I  transfer  that  pair  to  tlie  juiniiior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  SchallJ^  and  will  vote.  I  Tot« 
"  yea." 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE  (when  Mr.  Shtpsttkad^s;  naisie  was 
called).  I  desire  to  announce  that  the  senior  Sienator  tfi>o>m 
Minnesota  [Mr.  ShipsteadJ  is  continetl  to  his  house  tMi  a^^uMJuat 
of  illness. 

Mr.  FLETCHER  (when  Mr.  Trammixi^'S  n:iinie  was  eall^). 
I  desire  to  aniumnce  that  my  colleague  |Mr.  Taoiinrixl  la 
unavoidably  absent.  I  ask  that  this  announcement  may  :gtand 
for  the  day. 

Mr.  HEFLIN  (when  Mr.  Fyi>BRWW«irs  name  was  ealletl). 
My  colleague  [IMr.  Underwood]  is  absent  en  act^oont  of  iUnej^s. 
If  present,  he  w^ould  vote  ''  yea.*^ 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  OVERMAN.  I  desire  to  annomee  that  mj  colleaie:i3e 
[Mr.  Simmons]  is  unavoidal)ly  absent.  If  present,  he  wo^uld 
vote  "  yea." 

Mr.  JONES  of  Washington.  I  desire  to  annoonce  the  ah- 
seiice  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  |Mr.  SriuyLL]  on  accxmiat 
of  illness. 

I  desire  also  to  announce  the  nec^essary  abssrace  of  the  iSeaua- 
tor  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  LENROtrr^  If  pret^ent^  he  wonld  vote 
*'  nay."  He  is  paired  on  this  question  ijrith  the  ISionator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Greene]. 

I  also  desire  to  announce  the  following:  j^eneral  pairs: 

The  Senator  from  New^  Jersey  [Mr.  Bdce]  with  the  Smator 
from  Mississipl  [Mr.  Harrison}  :  

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Fek^taij^]  with  the  Sentator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Jones!  ; 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts*  TMr.  GilxjettI  with  the 
Senator  from  Alalwima  [Mr.  UnperwoooI;  and 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BimjaxJ  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  KANSi>nxJ. 

The  result  was  announced — yens  4%  najs^  2S„  as  iieiilows: 


Ashuist 

BnyHi'd 

Binj-^ham 

Broil  issard 

Bruce 

C"ava\vay 

('.opclnnd 

Cummins 

(Mirtia 

Deneen 

Edwards 

Bloaso 

Bratton 

Brookhart 

(\imeron 

Capper 

Dalp 

Pill 

Ferris 

Borah 
Butler 
Couz(»nfl 
du  Tont 

Fornald 

So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

MUSCLE    SHOALS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  a  little  while  ain»  the  Mn^le 
Shoals  concurrent  resolution  was  laid  aisade  hy  motton,  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  lesume  tl»e  consideration  of  tlie 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Quef5tH>n  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alahama.  ^ 

The  motion  was  agree<l  to :  am!  the  Senate  resjumed  tlie 
consideration  of  the  cvncuireut  re;$oIuti«)n   CBL  Con.  Be&  4) 
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By  JAMES  Russell 
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FAR  aside  from  modern  civilization,  in  the  little  known 
territory  in  northeastern  Arizona,  lies  a  land  glorious 
in  its  coloring  and  rugged  cliffs.  This  land,  which  is 
now  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation,  is  enriched  by  the  gro- 
tesque creations  of  Monument  Valley,  the  blended  hues  of 
the  Painted  Desert,  the  sheer  walled  canyons  cut  deep  into 
red  and  yellow  sandstone,  and  the  blue  shale  of  the  Tsegi 
region.  Here,  too,  are  found  rugged  escarpments,  wooded 
plateaus  and  arid  valleys. 

Small  wonder  that  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  from  pre- 
historic times  have  settled  in  this  paradise. 

The  last  and  present  settlers  who  bask  in  this  garden  which 
nature  has  so  lavishly  smiled  upon  are  the  Navajos.  Nestled 
there  with  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  fields  of  corn  they  live 
their  quaint  simple  lives,  unheeding  the  swirl  of  civilization 
that  lies  to  the  north,  south,  east  and  west. 

Although  the  whole  existence  of  the  Navajo  seems  queer 
to  the  white  man,  his  religion  particularly  arouses  curiosity. 
At  the  outset  the  Navajo  religion,  like  most  forms  of  belief, 
has  one  supreme  spirit,  Utsay  Hostin.  All  other  spirits  are 
considered  saints  or  lesser  deities.  Instead  of  having  one 
form  of  worship  they  have  various  rituals,  each  dealing  with 
the  particular  distress  the  people  are  in  at  the  time.  They 
believe  that  both  good  and  evil  spirits  play  a  part  in  their 
well-being,  and  besides  receiving  help  from  good  spirits, 
evil  spirits  may  enter  in.  These  naturally  need  to  be  driven 
out.     Thus  are  found  ceremonies  which  ask  for  help  and 


ceremonies  to  drive  out  evil  spirits.     In  some  chants  both 
are  accomplished  at  the  same  time. 

These  services  are  called  chants,  sings  and  ceremonies, 
and  may  be  grouped  into  three  goieral  divisions.  First  conie 
the  De  gin  ki,  a  chant  that  calls  to  beneficent  spirits  to  help 
the  people  in  their  trouble,  and  also  to  drive  out  evil  spirits. 
This  chant  may  be  held  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Second  is 
a  group  of  chants  used  only  in  praying  to  beneficent  spirits. 
Three  of  these  are:— the  night  chant,  or  Yea-be  chi,  the 
mountain  or  fire  dance  called  Zillh  Kid  gie,  and  the  peace 
chant  called  Hoz  hon  gie.    These  take  place  in  the  late  fall 

and  winter. 

The  last  division,  and  the  one  with  which  we  are  most 
concerned  in  this  article,  consists  of  the  devil-chasing  chants. 
There  are  two  of  these  chants,  and  either  may  be  held  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  The  Ho  chon  gsi  is  a  nine-day  ceremony 
with  many  intricate  and  interesting  rituals,  and  the  Enta 
is  also  called  the  squaw  dance  or  war  dance.  It  is  a  three- 
day  ceremony.  , 

The  Enta  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  ceremonies  of  the 
Navajos.  Originally  it  was  used  to  call  the  warriors  from 
the  various  clans  together  to  protect  the  tribe  from  intrusion 
or  to  prepare  for  a  raid  upon  an  enemy.  As  the  need  for 
violent  combat  subsided,  the  ceremony  gradually  evolved 
into  a  chant  for  protesting  against  evil  spirits  which  molested 
the  people,  and  for  driving  out  evil  spirits  and  healing  the 
sick.  Finally  the  pure  element  of  a  social  function  entered  in. 


A  Study  in  Types — ^Na- 
vajo Indians  gathering 
for  an  Enta— one  of  their 
most  interesting  cere- 
monies—watch horse-rac- 
ing   of    their    tribesmen. 
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THE  MYSTERIOUS  BEAUTY  OF  THE  LAND  OF  THE  NAVAJO  --  PRE- 
CIPITOUS  CANYON  WALLS,  THE  VIVID  SHADES  OF  SANDSTONE 
AND  SHALE  ENRICHED  BY  THE  HUES  OF  THE  PAINTED  DESERT. 
THIS  AIR-VIEW  OVER  MONUMENT  VALLEY  SHOWS  THE  SPECTACU- 
LAR TOTEM  POLE,  AN  EROSION  REMNANT  TOWERING  ALMOST 
FIVE   HUNDRED    FEET  INTO  THE  SKY. 
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In  their  picturesque  dress,  a  group  of  Navajo  women  watch  the  Mud  Dance,  a  sacred 

healing  ritual   for  the  sick. 


In  the  dance  as  it  is  held  today,  the  importance  of  the 
above  factors  are  reversed.     The  need  for  raids  is  ml,  and 
healing  and  social  affairs  are  of  greater  importance      It  is 
used  to  develop   and  maintain  good  will   and  fnend^iness 
among  these  42,000  scattered  people  of  the  desert.    This  is 
one  ceremony  in  which  the  young  people  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  persons  of  the  opposite  sex  from  other  clans. 
It  is  the  one  ceremony  in  which  the  young  people  of  opposite 
sexes  are  permitted  to  become  so  intimate  as  to  dance  to- 
gether, and  hence  it  is  the  beginning  of  many  courtships. 
The  preparation  for  this  dance  requires  a  great  deal  of 
work  and  money,  as  the  services 
of  the  medicine  men  come  high, 
and  many  sheep  and  cattle  and 
much  flour  and  coffee  are  needed 
to  feed  the  guests.    Moreover,  ex- 
pensive gifts  are  dispensed.     A 
single  dance  will  sometimes  im- 
poverish a  family. 

When  a  man  feels  he  is  in  a 
position  to  finance  an  Enta,  or 
when    his    relatives    because    of 

sickness  are  in  dire  need  of  the 

ceremony,  he  calls  together  his 

closest    friends,    and    with    their 

cooperation  the  ground  work  for 

the  ceremony  is  laid.     If  he  is 

financially  able  to  have  the  dance 

and  has  no  sickness  in  his  family, 

he  borrows  a  patient  for  the  af- 
fair,   because,    healing    being    a 

part  of  the  ceremony,  a  patient 

is  necessary.  Word  is  sent  out  for 

miles  around  by  the  "grapevine" 

system,  which  works  by  passing 

the     information    by     word     of 

mouth    from    person    to    person, 

hogan  to  hogan,  and  clan  to  clan. 

It  is  said  information  may  be  car- 

ried  among  the  Indians  for  two 

or   three  hundred  miles  in  this 


manner  in  one  or  two  days. 

With  the  date  set,  accommoda- 
tions must  now  be  made  for  en- 
tertaining the  guests.     A  Chao, 
which  is  a  large  shade  and  shel- 
ter, is  constructed  of  juniper  and 
pinon  boughs  out  on  the  mesa  to 
the  south  or  west  of   the  host's 
hogan.    This  is  for  cooking  and 
shelter,  and  must  be  very  large 
as  many  hundreds  of  guests  will 
soon  arive  from  far  and  near,  on 
horse  back,  in  wagons,   and  on 
foot,  and  they  must  be  cared  for. 
With     preparations     completed, 
and  the  date  at  hand,  the  stage  is 
set  for  the  first  of  the  three-day 
ceremony.    The  mesa  is  literally 
overrun     with    horses,    wagons, 
goats,   livestock,   dogs,   children, 
and   austere  grownups.    Strange 
as  it  seems  there  is  no  confusion, 
no  boisterous  holiday  clamor,  no 
loud  talking.    These  slow-living, 
peace-loving  children  of  the  pla- 
teaus do  not  need  to  shout  their 
thoughts   from    the   house   tops. 
With  a  mere  twinkle  of  the  eyes 
they  express  affirmation,  happiness  and  friendliness.     Dis- 
satisfaction or  displeasure  is  expressed  by  utterly  ignoring 
the  issue,  turning  the  attention  away  and  with  immovable 
expression  gazing  at  some  distant  object.     A  steady  gaze 
signifies  the  gazer  is  still  debating  whether  to  be  interest- 
ed or  not. 

Everything  is  quiet.  Everyone  seems  calm  in  a  state  of 
supreme  self-satisfaction  and  content.  Here  one  witnesses 
two  lean,  gaunt,  sun-tanned  men  who  have  not  seen  each 
other  for  possibly  three  years  or  more.  They  approach  each 
other  slowly,  almost  unconcernedly,  pause  and  extend  their 


The  Chicken  PuU  u  a  feature  of  the  Enta,  and  this  is  a  critical  moment  for  the 

Navajo  horseman   as  he   reaches   for   the   prize. 
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hands.  A  slightly  prolonged  hand  clasp  fol- 
lows, with  a  quick  steady  glance  into  each 
other's  eyes,  and  the  greeting  is  over.  No  word 
has  been  spoken  and  each  saunters  on  to  greet 
other  friends.  The  women  are  much  more 
elaborate  in  their  greetings.  They  favor  their 
friends  with  a  friendly,  shy,  childlike  smile, 
and  maybe  with  a  softly  spoken  monosyllable. 
The  hair  dresses  of  the  men  and  women  are 
somewhat  similar.  The  hair  is  combed  straight 
back  and  held  in  a  loose  knot  by  a  string  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck. 

Ear  ornaments  are  essential  for  the  men.  Gen- 
erally, turquoises  hang  from  pierced  ear  lobes. 
Of  course  turquoise  studded  silver  jewelry  in 
many  intricate  designs  and  shapes  is  quite  the 
vogue.  A  large  quantity  of  this  jewelry  is  de- 
sirable, and  often  quantity  is  preferable  to 
quality.  Naturally  beads  play  a  most  impor- 
tant part  in  Navajo  dress,  principally  in  the 
form  of  necklaces.  They  are  made  of  bone, 
turquoise,  coral  and  silver.  Often  silver  coins 
are  used  as  buttons. 

Prior  to  the  last  conflict  with  the  whites,  the 
Navajos  wore  primitive  clothes.  The  men  wore 
loin  cloths  and  the  women  a  short  apron.  Buck- 
skin was  used  when  protection  was  needed. 
Blankets  were  made  of  feathers,  cotton  and 
wool.     Skins  were  used  for  beds. 

At  present  the  Navajo  women  seem  partial 
to  long-sleeved,  high-necked  velveteen  waists, 
each  endeavoring  to  outdo  the  others  in  color 
brilliance.  Their  skirts  are  usually  made  of 
tai  or  more  yards  of  vari-colored  materials. 
In  1863,  following  the  last  Navajo  uprising, 
7,000  prisoners  were  rounded  up  by  Kit  Carson 
and  concentrated  at  Bosque  Rendondo,  near 
Fort  Sumner,  in  New  Mexico.  When  it  became 
necessary  to  renew  their  clothes,  the  women 
copied  the  costumes  of  the  ofiicers'  wives.  To 
this  day,  in  spite  of  constant  contact  with  the 
ever-changing  fashions  of  the  whites,  they  have 
clung  to  the  full  skirt  and  velveteen  bodice  of 
seventy  years  ago. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
with  the  first  contact  with  the  Spaniards,  the 
Navajo  men  adopted  the  trouser  fashion.  Gen- 
erally the  pants  were  made  of  calico,  slit  at 
the  ankle  on  the  outside,  and  usually  were 
lined  with  a  contrasting  colored  cloth.  They 
were  similar  to  the  modern  conception  of 
toreador  trousers.  The  blouses  worn  by  the 
men  were  similar  to  those  of  the  women. 

In  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  men  have 
accepted  the  white  man's  styles.  They  vie  for 
honors  in  the  dimensions  of  their  hats,  the  rule 
being  "the  bigger  the  better."  Frequently  a 
man's  financial  status  may  be  determined  by 
the  size  of  his  hat.  This  is  not  altogether  a 
whim,  as  a  man's  bed  consists  of  his  hat  and 
one  blanket.  The  blanket  is  drawn  close 
.  around  his  legs  and  body,  and  his  hat  placed 
over  his  head  and  shoulders.  Thus,  to  a  great 
degree,  the  amount  of  protection  he  has  against 
the  elements  is  determined  by  the  size  of  his 
hat.  As  to  the  matter  of  shirts,  the  men  throw 
discretion  to  the  four  winds  and  select  shirts 
of  the  most  daring  and  flaming  shades  of  green, 
yellow,  blue  and  red.   Many  are  decorated  with 
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Bedaubed  with  sacred  mud,  the  Mud  Dancers  get  under  way. 
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Suddenly,  with  a  yelp,  the  whole  pack  launches  itself  upon  a  luckless  horseman. 
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wild  designs  of  figures,  birds  and  flowers.  However,  their 
trousers  are  of  the  most  serviceable  kind  of  materials. 

Feet  are  usually  shod  in  white-soled,  red-topped  buckskin 
moccasins,  with  a  few  exceptions  of  the  high-heeled  cowboy 
boots  which  are  the  vogue  in  certain  regions.  Occasionally 
one  sees  a  pair  of  out-moded,  high-topped  laced  shoes  on  a 
squaw  who  displays  them  with  much  pride. 

The  preparation  and  consumption  of  the  evening  meal  at 
the  Cha'o  creates  a  striking  picture.  Many  of  the  families 
gather  about  their  own  wagons,  forming  little  individual 
groups  whose  fires  dot  the  flat  mesa.  Others  make  the  big 
shelter  or  Cha'o  their  headquarters.  Overhead  the  canopy 
of  darkness,  pierced  with  bright  stars,  seems  to  hover  close- 
ly over  these  people  clustered  around  their  glowing  camp- 
fires.  The  men  stand  about,  arms  crossed,  silent  as  statues, 
on  the  outer  rims  of  the  campfires'  light,  patiently  waiting. 
The  women  are  seated  cross-legged  close  by  the  fire,  cooking 
in  deep  fat  or  baking  on  the  glowing  coals  piece  after  piece 


The  first  oflBcial  act  of  the  ceremony  is  the  preparation  of 
the  wand  which  is  made  of  a  juniper  stick  about  two  and  a 
half  feet  in  length.  On  to  this  are  fastened  turkey  and  west- 
ern horned  owl  feathers,  long  hanks  of  multi-colored  yarn, 
spruce  boughs,  a  bag  of  war  paint,  which  is  made  of  grease 
and  charcoal,  stems  of  a  plant  called  chil  dil  gessie,  which  * 
has  a  yellow  blossom  and  is  used  for  medicine,  and  a  bag 
of  pollen  collected  from  corn  and  larkspur. 

After  the  medicine  man  has  blessed  the  wand,  it  is  carried 
by  one  of  the  older  men  of  the  tribe,  accompanied  by  a 
cortege  of  riders,  post-haste  to  the  hogan  of  a  friend,  one 
day's  ride  away.  As  the  wand  passes  by  the  camps  or  ho- 
gans  on  its  journey  all  the  men  who  see  it  leap  into  their 
saddles  and  follow  in  its  wake.  When  the  cortege  arrives 
each  member  paints  his  face  with  war  paint.  Then  they  eat 
and  sing  until  the  squaw  dance  begins,  which  lasts  all  night. 
There  are  no  instruments  of  any  kind  except  a  single  pottery 
water-filled  drum,  used  for  beating  time. 
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Farewell  to  the  Land  of  the  Navajo. 


of  squaw  bread,  which  forms  the  major  part  of  the  Navajo 
meal.  While  one  piece  of  bread  is  baking  over  the  coals, 
the  busy  cooker  forms  another  from  the  dough  which  she 
has  at  her  side.  She  shapes  the  pancake-like  cake  by  slap- 
ping it  on  both  sides  and  adroitly  flipping  it  from  hand  to 
hand.     The  baked  cakes  are  placed  in  a  neat  pile. 

This  goes  on  for  a  long  time.  The  woman  attends  to  her 
task  slowly  and  efficiently,  heedless  of  the  smoke  and  heat 
from  the  open  fire,  glancing  often  at  the  little  papoose  bound 
snugly  in  its  cradle  close  behind  her.  Garbed  in  her  best 
array,  she  is  contentment  personified.  Eventually  the  eating 
of  the  meal  of  broiled  meat,  bread  and  coffee  begins.  Slow- 
ly and  silently  the  meal  progresses  with  only  an  occasional 
glance  or  softly  spoken  word.  There  are  no  dishes,  and 
fingers  serve  as  forks. 

Then  drowsiness  descends,  and  one  by  one  the  group  seeks 
sheep  skins  or  blankets  and,  folding  themselves  in  close  by 
the  failing  fire,  soon  fall  fast  asleep.  Finally  the  flickering 
flames  smolder  into  ashes,  and  darkness  brings  to  a  close 
another  day  for  this  simple-living  family.  When  at  home 
during  the  long  twilight  period,  the  older  men  spend  hours 
after  the  evening  meal  telling  legends  and  fairy  tales. 


When  the  squaws  arrive  the  men  become  alert  and  ready 
to  dash  into  the  surrounding  darkness  for  safety,  because  it 
is  the  custom  that  the  girl  may  choose  her  partner,  and  when 
chosen  he  is  obliged  to  dance  until  the  squaw  is  willing  to 
release  him.  His  freedom  may  be  gained  only  by  paying 
whatever  she  thinks  her  favoritism  is  worth.  If  an  agree- 
ment cannot  be  reached  the  squaw's  mother  is  generally 
handy  to  help  solve  the  problem.  The  main  dance  consists 
of  the  squaw's  dragging  a  timid  victim  into  the  firelight, 
and  by  firmly  grasping  some  part  of  his  apparel  to  prevent 
an  escape,  she  dances  around  and  around  him.  The  man 
merely  acts  as  a  leaning  post,  and  revolves  around  and 
around. 

For  a  variation,  the  couples  form  a  large  circle  and  trot 
around  and  around  the  dancing  space.  If  the  girl  likes  her 
dancing  partner  she  may  keep  him  dancing  all  night,  asking 
no  ransom.  However,  the  girls  are  generally  very  merce- 
nary and  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  collect,  they  release 
their  partner  and  race  to  capture  another  victim. 

The  music  is  continuous.  The  singers,  huddled  together, 
sway  with  the  rhythm  of  their  tunes.  Meanwhile,  far  back 
across  the  plains  at  the  hogan    {Continuing  on  page  388) 
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of  the  host,  the  entertainment,  which  is  pro- 
vided for  the  period  during  which  the  wand 
is  on  its  way,  consists  of  horse  races,  foot 
races,  chicken  pulls,  mixed  saddle  races, 
and  other  events. 

In  the  chicken  pull,  the  mounted  riders 
line  up  single  file  and,  one  at  a  time,  ride 
by  a  half  buried  sack  of  sand,  leaning  from 
their  saddles  and  attempting  to  grasp  the 
top  of  the  sack  and  pull  it  from  the  ground. 
When  some  rider  is  successful  in  securing 
the  sack  he  is  supposed  to  carry  it  around 
a  half  mile  track  and  return  with  it  to  the 
judge  of  the  finish.  The  rider  who  brings 
the  sack  to  the  judge  is  considered  the  win- 
ner. This  is  a  difficult  task.  For  after  the 
sack  has  been  pulled  from  the  ground  all 
contestants  give  hot  pursuit  and  race  around 
the  track  in  a  continual  battle  to  gain  and 
hold  Dossession  of  the  trophy.  The  sack 
chang:es  hands  frequently,  and  wild  dashes 
and  mad  scrambles  always  result.  This  race 
causes  much  excitement  and  seems  to  be 
the  favorite  of  the  Navajos. 

The  mixed  saddle  race  is  also  very  inter- 
esting. Each  contestant  is  obliged  to  throw 
his  saddle  and  blanket  in  a  pile  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  f.^.Iih  of  a  half  mile  race. 
The  saddles  and  blankets  are  then  thor- 
oughly mixed.  The  riders  start  out  bare- 
back, race  up  to  the  pile  of  saddles,  extri- 
cate their  own,  saddle  their  horses  and  race 
across  the  finish  line.  The  jumble  of  horses 
riders,  saddles  and  blankets  is  great  fun 
for  everyone. 

On  the  morning  after  the  squaw  dance, 
the  wand  is  given  to  the  unmarried  daughter 
of  the  host— or  to  some  young  unmarried 
girl  of  the  tribe  in  case  the  host  has  no 
daughter — and  accompanied  by  the  cortege, 
she  carries  it  back  to  within  four  or  five 
miles  of  the  hogan  of  the  host.  Here  camp 
IS  made  for  the  night  and  preparations  made 
for  the  closing  scene  of  this  spectacular 
drama  being  played  by  these  picturesque 
characters  on  a  natural  stage. 

After  dancing  all  night,  the  girl,  at  dawn 
of  the  third  day,  carrying  the  wand  and  sup- 
ported by  the  cortege,  races  across  the 
desert  and  swoops  down  upon  the  hogan  of 
the  host,  attacking  in  Indian  fashion.  They 
ride  around  and  around  in  a  wide  circle 
shooting,  yelling,  and  gesticulating.  The  as- 
sembled friends  at  the  host's  hogan,  taken 
by  surprise,  scurry  hither  and  yon,  gather- 
inoj  at  places  of  protection  and  returning 
to  the  fire  prepared  for  a  desperate  stand 
against  the  invaders.  This  sham  battle  can 
be   heard    for   miles. 

Soon,  however,  the  battle  ends,  with  the 
invaders  the  victor.  They  ride  around  the 
hogan  of  the  patient  three  times,  shooting 
and  yelling.  This  procedure  is  to  conquer 
the  evil  spirit  which  inhabits  the  patient. 
To  make  peace,  the  host  is  required  to 
throw  out  gifts  and  expensive  presents  to 
the  visitors.  When  peace  is  declared,  the 
cortege  assembles  about  the  hogan  of  the 
host  and  sings  for  half  an  hour.  The  exact 
procedure  at  this  particular  part  of  the 
ceremony  is  sacred  and  white  men  are  not 
oermitted  to  see  it. 

During  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the 
medicine  men  transfer  the  evil  spirit  from 
the  patient  to  a  human  scalp.  This  scalp 
must  come  from  an  enemy.  Generally,  they 
are  taken  from  the  burials  of  the  Hopi  In- 
dians   or    white    people. 

The  scalp  containing  the  evil  spirit  is 
carried  by  the  young  boys,  blackened  with 
war  paint,  to  a  spot  two  hundred  yards 
east  of  the  hogan,  and  shot  by  an  old  war- 


rior,  preferably  with  a  bow  and  arrow.  The 
war  paint  makes  the  boys  immune  to  the 
spirit.  In  this  manner  the  evil  spirit  is 
slain  and  can  cause  no  more  trouble. 

As  the  slayers  of  the  spirit  return,  the 
women  go  out  to  meet  them  with  their  hair 
down  and  bowed  heads,  in  mourning  for 
their  men  who  have  been  killed  in  battle. 

In  the  evening,  before  the  guests  depart, 
the  last  and  largest  squaw  dance  is  held, 
and  at  dawn  the  party  breaks  up  and  tht 
guests  set  out  on  their  journeys  back  to 
their  own   hogans. 

Sometimes  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third 
day  the  Navajos  hold  their  mud  dance  cere- 
mony. This  dance  was  rarely  used  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  but 
has  been  revived  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  It  is  very  serious  and  seldom 
are  whites  allowed  to  be  present.  However, 
the  dance  is  very  amusing  to  the  white  man 
and  full  of  what  seem  to  be  clowning 
maneuvers.  The  reason  for  the  antics  of 
the  dance  is  not  clearly  known.  Probably 
the  Navajos  are  carrying  along  a  custom 
they  themselves  do  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand. 

However,  the  cast  of  the  dance  consists 
of  twelve  to  eighteen  young  male  dancers, 
one  medicine  man,  who  directs  the  dance, 
and  one  head  man  who  assists  the  dancers. 
He  is  an  old  man  with  face  blackened  with 
war  Daint  and  with  a  pottery,  water-filled 
drum.  He  carries  the  rhythm  of  the  chant 
by  beating  on  his  drum. 

The  mud  dance  is  a  ceremony  for  healing 
the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  protecting  others 
from  ill  fortune.  Also,  it  originally  was 
used  to  initiate  young  men  into  the  rank  of 
warriors;  but  now  is  merely  to  usher  them 
into   positions   of   honor. 

A  large  hole  is  dug  a  few  feet  south  of 
the  hogan.  Into  this  wallow  are  poured 
several  barrels  of  water.  The  medicine  man 
and  dancers,  accompanied  by  the  old  drum- 
mer, gather  in  the  hogan.  The  dancers, 
stripped  to  breech  clouts,  moccasins  and 
head-bands,  smear  themselves  with  sacred 
mud,  and  for  several  minutes  chant  their 
preliminary  songs  as  they  circle  about  the 
medicine  man  and  drummer.  Soon,  one  by 
one,  the  mud-bedaubed  dancers  crawl  out 
of  the  smoke  hole  and  somersault  down  the 
slanting  sides  of  the  hogan,  all  the  while 
joking,  clowning,  and  being  funny  in  gen- 
eral. As  they  emerge  they  form  a  group 
in  front  of  the  hogan  where  they  prance 
and  jeer  at  their  companions.  The  medi- 
cine man  and  the  drummer  walk  out  through 
the  regular  entrance  and  are  immediately 
surrounded  by  the  nearly  nude  crew  of  mud- 
plastered   youths. 

A  preliminary  chant  and  dance  follow, 
after  which  the  patient  is  led  to  the  center 
of  the  circle.  The  medicine  man  steps  for- 
ward and  applies  a  yellow  medicine  (which 
is  pollen  from  corn  and  larkspur)  to  the 
patient's  chin,  lips  and  tongue.  Then  he 
spits  juice  from  chewed  up  juniper  needles 
on  his  face.  The  dancers  close  in,  spitting 
juice  on  the  patient.  All  the  time  sacred 
songs  are  chanted  and  the  weird  tum-tum  of 
the  water-filled  pottery  drum  goes  on.  At 
this  point  the  patient  is  hoisted  above  the 
heads  of  the  dancers  and,  held  at  arm's 
length,  is  rolled  over  and  over.  After  a 
minute  or  so  of  this  manipulation  he  is 
lowered  and  retired. 

Others  may  benefit  from  this  ceremony  by 
paying  the  medicine  man.  Squaws  bring 
their  babies  to  be  treated,  to  be  relieved  of 
evil    spirits   and    assured    of    a    happy,    pros- 
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EXPLORING  THE  NAVAJO  COUNTRY 

Introducing  the  Land  of  the  Enta 

BY  ANSEL  FRANKLIN  HALL 

General  Director,  Rainbow  Bridge-Monument  Valley  Expedition 


How  many  of  us  have  at  one  time  or  an- 
other sighed  with  regret  because  the  advance 
of  modern  civilization  has  robbed  us  of  the 
challenge  that  faced  our  pioneering  grand- 
fathers? We  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
frontier  has  vanished,  that  the  wilderness  has 
been  entirely  subdued,  that  the  days  of  the 
hard  riding  plainsman  are  ended.  But  the 
frontier  is  not  entirely  gone!  It  has  re- 
treated, but  it  still  exists.  And  it  still  en- 
tices those  restless  souls  who  feel  the  irresis- 
tible urge  to  seek  out  what  lies  "the  other 
side   of   the   mountain." 

At  the  far  north  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Res- 
ervation, in  northern  Arizona  and  southern 
Utah,  are  thousands  of  square  miles  of  can- 
yons, mesas,  and  desert — country  that  has 
never  been  accurately  mapped  and  about 
which  little  is  known.  It  was  to  explore, 
map,  and  make  scientific  studies  in  this  col- 
orful and  picturesque  region  that  the  Rain- 
bow Bridge-Monument  Valley  Expedition  was 
organized  four  years  ago.  The  personnel 
was  drawn  chiefly  from  the  universities  and 
colleges  throughout  the  country.  Instructors, 
students,  research  technicians,  and  men  whose 
chief  asset  was  "practical  experience"  worked 
side   by   side,   pioneering  into   the   unknown. 

The  field  work  was  carefully  planned.  The 
fifteen  members  of  the  staff  were  to  care- 
fully coordinate  the  work  of  their  field  parties 
so  that  we  would  soon  have  a  map  and  re- 
ports on  the  geology,  the  paleontology,  the 
archaeology,  the  ethnology,  and  the  various 
biological  features  of  the  region.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  the  audacity  of  attempting 
such  a  program  in  one  season  became  ap- 
parent. Pushing  to  the  edge  of  the  country 
by  automobile,  then  penetrating  to  its  in- 
terior by  pack  train  and  afoot,  we  would  have 
been  utterly  bewildered  but  for  the  fact  that 
careful  planning  had  provided  an  important 
means  of  orientation — a  scouting  'plane  for 
general  reconnaissance  and  aerial  photogra- 
phy. First,  however,  we  were  forced  to  make 
our  own  landing  field,  for  the  nearest  airport 
was  175  miles  away;  so  all  hands  fell  to, 
pulling  up  sagebrush  and  levelling  off  a 
sizable    bit   of    desert. 

The  plane  finally  arrived.  One  of  the  first 
things  we  discovered  when  we  looked  down 
upon  this  country  was  that  we  had  on  our 
hands  the  problem  of  mapping  and  studying 
an  area  of  more  than  3,000  square  miles 
rather  than  but  a  few  hundred  square  miles. 
Obviously  the  field  program  must  extend 
over  a  period  of  years  if  the  final  reports 
were  to  be  accurate  and  thorough.  The  first 
season  was  therefore  devoted  to  orientation — 
to  reconnaissance  important  in  itself  but 
leading  the  way  to  more  detailed  investiga- 
tions   of   future   years. 

There  were  many  exciting  adventures  that 
first  summer — as  there  have  been  every  sum- 
mer since,  for  that  matter.  The  physical  feat 
of  taking  twenty-seven  pack  animals  over 
Skeleton  Mesa,  across  the  Rainbow  Plateau, 
and  through  a  trailless  country;  discovery 
and  excavation  of  the  remains  of  a  dinosaur; 
reporting  of  the  location  of  cliff  dwellings 
and  other  sites  where  prehistoric  peoples  once 


lived;  collecting  of  new  species  of  insects 
and  possibly  also  of  mammals;  making  of  a 
base  map,  details  of  which  would  be  filled 
in  by  other  engineers  in  future  seasons; 
planning  investigations  for  the  next  year,  and 
the  next,  so  that  we  could  all  work  together 
as  a  team  on  a  program  that  would  ulti- 
mately yield  most  complete  reports  on  this 
new    country. 

Three  subsequent,  eventful,  field  seasons 
have  brought  to  light  a  mass  of  new  and 
important  knowledge.  But  they  have  also 
brought  the  realization  that  our  task  has 
scarcely  begun.  We  have  but  scratched  the 
surface,  so  to  speak,  and  we  know  that 
several  more  years  will  be  required  to  pene- 
trate and  study  the  land  that  lies  beyond 
our  present  horizons.  What  lies  "the  othn 
side  of  the  mountain"  nobody  knows — and 
that  is  what  makes  exploration  such  a  fas- 
cinating game. 

The  most  unique  feature  of  the  Rainbow 
Bridge-Monument  Valley  Expedition  is  that  it 
has  functioned  for  four  years  as  a  purely 
cooperative  enterprise.  When  most  other  ex- 
peditions were  storing  their  tents  for  the 
period  of  the  depression,  it  was  decided  that 
pioneering  in  the  northern  Navajo  country 
could  not  wait  for  a  subsidy.  The  call  was 
issued  for  volunteers,  each  of  whom  would 
share  in  the  work,  the  field  expenses,  and  the 
benefits.  The  results  have  been  gratifying; 
each  summer  the  Expedition  has  functioned 
on  this  partnership  basis  under  the  general 
supervision  of  an  advisory  board;  it  will 
continue  to  do  so,  we  hope,  during  the  addi- 
tional years  while  the  explorations  and  field 
studies  are  being  continued  in  the  northern 
Navajo   country. 

When  the  Expedition's  second  field  season 
was  proposed,  the  California  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  announced  that  any 
instructor  in  the  State  who  participated  in 
such  field  work  might  receive  official  credit 
toward  advanced  credentials — credit  equiva- 
lent to  that  which  might  be  obtained  from 
graduate  work  at  a  university  summer  school. 
James  Russell,  of  Fresno,  California,  was  one 
of  several  instructors  who  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  thus  advance  academic 
rating  by  practical  pioneering  in  new  fields 
of  knowledge.  His  final  report  summarizes 
the  geology  of  the  region  and  describes  his 
experience  while  working  with  the  archaeolo- 
gists excavating  a  burial  cave  of  the  Basket 
Maker  People.  Most  interesting  of  all,  per- 
haps, is  the  chapter  telling  of  the  Navajos 
and  their  sacred  dances.  American  Forests 
presents  this  narrative  to  give  its  readers  a 
bit  of  the  thrill  of  modern  exploration. 
Checked  for  accuracy  by  those  who  know,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  but  a  fragment  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  will  come  out  of  the  northern 
Navajo  country  as  a  result  of  the  Expedi- 
tion's field  studies  during  the  coming  decade. 

The  Editor  of  American  Forests  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  further  details  regarding  the 
Expedition  to  men  who  might  wish  to  in- 
quire regarding  the  possibility  of  participat- 
ing in  the  explorations  of  1937  or  in  the 
field   work   of   future  seasons. 


For^sterrtzr^eet  in  Portland,  Oregon 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  pi 
American  Foresters  will  be  held  in  Portifihd, 
Oregon,  on  December  14,  15  and  l6.  Presi- 
dent H.  H.  Chapman  ,has  appointed  Thorn- 
ton T.  Munger^  director  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west Forest  Experiment  Station,  at  Port- 
land^ chairman   of    the    Program   Committee. 


lOther  members  include  T.  D.  Woodbury,  as- 
sistant regional  forester.  United  States  For- 
est Service,  at  San  Francisco;  C.  A.  Lyford, 
of  the  Puget  Sound  Section  of  the  Society, 
and  Melvin  Bradner,  in  charge  of  Forest 
Produ^tfr,'  United  States  Forest  Service,  Mis- 
souta,   Montana. 
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NAVAJO    INDIANS    OF   THE   DESERT 

A  Navajo  family  returning  to  their  home  on  the  Arizona  desert.     These  Indians  are  energetic  and  industrious  and  manage  to  eke  out  a  living  from  this  barren  country  which 

would  challenge  the  resources  of  white  men.    They  thrive  without  aid   from  the  government  beyond  a  provision   for  schools 

THE    HUMORISTS    OF    THE    PAINTED    DESERT 

THE  NAVAJO  INDIANS  OF  ARIZONA  AND  THEIR  SENSE  OF  HUMOR— HOW  THEY  LIVE  AND  WHAT  THEY  DO 

NIGHT  IN  THE  AMERICAN  DESERT 

f 

Walter    J.     Norton 


How  many  people  think  of  an  Indian  as  a  humorist?  All  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  acquired  through  books  and  tradition 
touching  upon  the  life  and  characteristics  of  our  red-skinned  aborigines 
has  led  us  to  believe  that  the  North  American  Indian  is  a  being  prac- 
tically devoid  of  human  sentiment.  After  an  extended  trip  among  the 
Navajo  Indians  of  northeastern  Arizona,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  idea  is  based  more  on  fiction  than  fact,  and  that  their  calm 
aspect  of  stoicism  is  purely  superficial.  When  one  succeeds  in  scratch- 
ing beneath  the  surface,  they  are  found  to  be  just  as  human  as  any  of  us. 

It  was  mainly  my  desire  to  witness  the  annual  Hopi  Snake  Dance 
that  brought  about  my  trip  throi^h  the  Navajo  country.     One  is  bound 
to  come  in  contact  with  Navajo  life  while  traveling  towards  the  Hopi 
villages,    because    the 
Navajo   Reservation 
surrounds    the    Hopi 
district  on  three  sides 
and,  besides,  these 
desert    nomads    stray 
far  away  from  their 
own   boundaries,    and 
can  be    found   almost 
anywhere    in    north- 
eastern Arizona  north 
of  the  Santa  Fe  road. 

Winslow,  Ariz., 
w^s  the  starting  point 
for  the  interior.  I 
decided  that  a  trip  on 
horseback  would 
bring  me  in  closer 
touch  with  conditions 
en  route  than  any 
other  way  of  travel- 


A   GAME  OF   FAN   TAN 

TKe  Navajo  it  a  great  card  player  and  something  of  a  gambler   also.  The   stakes  are   usually  silver  ornaments  of 

their  own  manufacture 


ing,  so  I  walked  across  country  to  a  trading  post  on  the  Little  Colorado 
River,  ten  miles  north  of  Winslow,  where  there  was  a  herd  of  Indian 
ponies  for  sale. 

That  evening  two  Navajo  horsemen  rounded  up  the  horses  that  ha«I 
been  grazing  along  the  river  and  drove  them  into  the  corral.  There 
were  about  seventy-five  lively  ponies  of  all  ages  and  sizes.  I  pointed 
out  to  a  mounted  Navajo  several  ponies  of  which  I  wished  to  get  a 
closer  view.  He  unloosed  his  lariat  and  started  driving  the  herd  around 
the  corral.  The  ponies  were  in  a  bunch  circling  around  at  a  good 
clip  and  kicking  up  such  a  cloud  of  dust  that  it  was  seemingly  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  anything,  yet  every  time  the  redman's  lariat  swung  it 
unerringly  settled  around  the  neck  of  the   right   horse.     The  Indians 

had  a  great  deal  of 
fun  watching  me  try 
out  the  horses  bare- 
back. I  hadn't  rid- 
den a  horse  for  about 
two  years  and  my  ac- 
tions, in  their  estima- 
tion, were  anything 
but  graceful.  I  finally 
picked  out  a  chestnut 
mare  of  small  size 
and  doubtful  age. 
which  for  my  purpose 
proved  to  be  as  good 
as  any  thoroughbred 
could  have  been. 

About  ten  o'clock 
the  following  morn- 
ing the  journey  ua^ 
begun.  The  trail  IcJ 
through     the    cot  on- 
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Photographs  by  courtesy  of  the  American  Museum  of   Natural  History 

An    Indian    woman   of   Arizona   spinning         A  silversmith  pljring  the  trade  taught 
the  yarn  used  in  making  their  blankets  the  Navajos  by  the  Spaniards 

woods  along  the  river  about  a  mile,  to  a  point  where  it  was  easiest  to 
ford.  The  river  here  was  shallow  and  divided  into  several  streams  by 
sandbars.  The  current  was  swift  and  carried  with  it  such  a  quantity 
of  alluvium  that  the  river  appeared  more  like  moving  sand  than  water. 
The  soft  bottom  of  the  river  bed  made  fording  somewhat  difficult,  and 
on  the  farthest  bank  the  soft  soil  deposit  was  so  deep  and  yielding  that 
my  horse  sank  to  its  belly  and  I  was  obliged  to  dismount  to  enable  it 
to  scramble  up  the  steep  bank. 

The  view  from  the  upper  bank  of  the  river  was  one  of  wonderful  con- 
trast; ahead,  stretching  almost  from  the  water's  edge,  was  a  barren 
waste  of  red  sand  and  dry  sagebrush ;  behind  was  a  landscape  of  green 
trees  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  magic  touch  of  moisture  had  trans- 
formed the  desert. 

The  pony  started  out 
with  a  nice  swinging  lope 
across  the  seemingly  end- 
less waste.  The  heat  of 
the  August  sun  was  in- 
tense, and  but  for  the  lack 
of  humidity  it  would  have 
been  unbearable.  Tiny 
lizards  —  chameleons  — 
darted  from  under  foot 
like  streaks  of  lightning 
and  then  stood  panting 
with  open  mouths,  in  the 
bright  sunlight.  They 
seemed  to  be  the  only 
signs  of  life  around. 
Even  the  prairie-dog 
could  not  find  sufficient 
inducements  to  inhabit 
this  section.  Once  when 
my  pony  was  galloping 
along  at  a  good  clip,  she 
gave  a  sudden  jump  to 
the  side  of  the  road,  which 
nearly  unseated  me,  as  it 
caught  me  unawares.  A 
clump  of  sagebrush  was 
growing  in  the  center  of 
the  road  and  it  most  like- 
ly   contained    a    "rattler." 


At   any  rate,   I   didn't  go 

back     to     investigate.       I 

have  been  told  that  these  Indian  ponies  can  smell  a  "rattler."     This  is 

open  to  argument,  but  I  do  know  that  by  some  sort  of  instinct  mine 

could  always  tell  when  one  was  around. 

The  trail  led  on  through  the  dry  bed  of  Corn  Creek  and  then  up  over 
a  level  rocky  stretch  entirely  devoid  of  vegetation.  Two  deserted 
Navajo  hogans  stood  on  the  rocky  edge  of  the  dry  river  bed.  The 
Navajo  winter  dwelling  is  called  a  hogan  and  is  made  of  boughs  formed 
in  tepee  shape  and  then  plastered  with  mud.  It  did  not  seem  possible 
that  any  form  of  life  could  exist  amid  such  surroundings,  as  the  ground 


Giving  a  lesson  in  basket  weaving  with  awl       A  Navajo  blanket  weaver  pushing  down 
and  needle  to   a  small   Indian  maid  the  threads  of  her  woof  with  the  batten 

and  the  nearby  hills  were  a  sparkling  white — due  probably  to  salt  or  soda 
deposits — and  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  beating  down  cast  a  reflec- 
tion which  made  the  surroundings  dance  and  blur  before  the  eyes. 
Here  the  trail  vanished  entirely  on  the  rocky  ground  and  only  a  diligent 
search  uncovered  a  faint  path  leading  over  the  hills,  which  proved  to 
be  the  right  one. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  I  trailed  through  a  valley  near 
the  second  river  ridge  and  saw  two  Navajo  herding  their  flocks.  They 
were  the  first  human  beings  I  had  seen  all  day.  Surely  theirs  is  a  soli- 
tary life ! 

This  was  truly  "the  Painted  Desert."  Nature  never  lent  a  more  deli- 
cate tint  to  such  a  desolate  region.     Color  after  color  had  been  spread 

and   blended    together   to 
such  a  delicate  tone  that 
the  mystic  grandeur  of  it 
all  seemed  to  cast  a  spell. 
Off  in  the  distance  to  the 
right    stood   some   mesas, 
their   chalky    white    cliffs 
streaked     with     lines    of 
rainbow  hues  reflected  in 
the  sunlight  and  gradually 
shaded   into   the   old-rose 
color  of  the  sand.     Fully 
one  hundred  miles  to  the 
southwest  the   faint   blue 
peaks   of   the   San   Fran- 
cisco Mountains  still  tow- 
ered above  all  and  domi- 
nated the  desert.    At  their 
feet  the  deep  green  line, 
marking  the  course  of  the 
Little  Colorado  River, 
could   be  traced   into  the 
distance  to  a  point  where 
it  turned  off  towards  that 
mightiest   wonder   of   all, 
the  Grand  Caiion  of  the 
Colorado.       Heat     waves 
shimmered  over  the  end- 
less waste  that  stretched 
out  to  the  northwest  and 
then  gradually  faded  away 
at    the    horizon    into   the 
bluish    haze    cast   by    the 
turquoise  sky.    Directly  ahead,  barring  the  way  to  the  north,  lay  Moqui 
Buttes,  the  five  great  sentinels  which  guard  the  approach  to  Hopiland. 
These  dark,  indigo-colored,  extinct  volcanoes,  rising  out  of  the  desert 
seemed  to  bear  a  sinister  aspect.    The  dull  slate  color  of  the  withered 
sagebrush  added  a  sort  of  mottled  effect  to  the  whole  tone,  and  the 
beautiful  red  mesas  in  the  heart  of  the  desert,  their  delicate  rose  color- 
ings illuminated  by  the  sinking  sun,  added  the  final  touch  of  splendor  to 
this  wonderful  setting. 

Far  below  in  the  valley  were  the  Navajo  herdsmen  still  patiently 
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These  Indians  live  in  the  Canon  dc  Chelly  and  raise  corn  and  peaches  for  a  livelihood,   a  much   easier 

mode  of  existence  than  that  of  their  desert  kinsmen 
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much  more.  They  are  flour,  coffee  and  baking  powder.  With  these 
articles  on  hand  his  larder  is  well  stocked;  his  sheep  and  goats  will  fur- 
nish the  meat. 

The  Navajo  uttered  a  few  guttural  words  and  pointed  to  my  pony. 
She  was  getting  off  into  a  place  where  the  grazing  was  scarce  and 
should  be  driven  in  another  direction  where  it  was  better  feeding.  I 
gathered  up  the  rope  and  started  after  her,  but  when  she  saw  me  getting 
close,  she  hobbled  away  with  her  front  feet  tied  and  managed  to  keep 
just  beyond   reach.     She  could  move   faster  on  three   feet  than  most 
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watching  their  mixed  herds  of  sheep  and  goats.  They  fitted  perfectly 
tre^'solSide"^      atmosphere.     Their  presence  seemed  only  to  intensify 

\  Reflections  over,  the  journey  was  resumed.  Late  in  the  afternoon  I 
noticed  a  water  hole  near  the  foot  of  Moqui  Buttes,  and  nearby  stood 
two  tents,  one  of  which  was  a  white  wall  tent  that  I  supposed  was  the 
temporary  home  of  some  prospector  or  surveyor.     I  thought  this  would 

sLta  L  I  "iX^Iir^  ?'"^i:-  "^^  Jog^s^^o^sed  the  inmates  from  their       j...   u.,.uu   .c.u.      one  cuum  move    lasier   on   inree   leet  man  most 
tent     He  loolrTH  n?'  ^    i?  T    "^^  ^^'^^^'^  ^^^"^^  ^^^  ^^P  ^^  ^^^'     ^""''^^  ^^  ^"  ^«"'*-     The  rope  that  she  was  hobbled  with  was  not  tied 

for  me  to  greet  him''''^''  '°  expressionless  manner  and  waited      securely  and  one  knot  was  opening.    This  excited  me  to  action.    I  coiled 

''Ha  la  hotsa  !"  I  said  in 
Navajo. 

He  answered  and 
stepped  forward  to  help 
me  unsaddle  my  pony. 
My  knowledge  of  his  lan- 
guage was  limited,  and  a 
knowledge  of  Spanish  is 
not  of  much  use  among 
the  Navajo  people,  but  I 
managed  to  let  him  know 
that  I  w^as  bound  for  the 
Snake  Dance.  He  took  it 
for  granted  that  I  was 
going  to  stay  there  for 
the  night. 

He  hobbled  my  pony 
and  turned  her  out  to 
graze,  while  I  sat  down 
and  watched  the  squaw 
busying  herself  around 
the  camp  and  attending  to 
the  children.  I  spoke  the 
Navajo  word  for  water 
and  the  squaw  pointed  to 
an  enameled  pail.  The 
water  was  got  from  the 
pond  nearby,  and  had  a 
reddish  brown  color, 
owing  to  the  red  mud  or 
sand  in  it  which  seemed 
never  to  settle.  It  con- 
tained much  alkali  and 
also  several  flies.  But 
anything  wet  tastes  good 
when  one  is  thirsty 
enough.  A  few  minutes 
after,  the  squaw  gave  the 
youngest  baby— a  dirty- 
faced,  sickly  papoose 
hardly  able  to  walk— a 
drink  out  of  the  same  pail. 
The  baby  took  only  a  sip 
and,  water  being  too  pre- 
cious in  that  country  to 
waste,  the  mother  threw 
what  was  left  back  into 
the  pail. 

From    a    white    man's 
viewpoint,  the  instinctive 
resourcefulness    of    these 
desert   people    is   marvel- 
ous.    While  I  sat  watch- 
ing in  silence,  the  man  went  out  and  gathered  some  dry  sagebrush  for 
a  fire  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  squaw  was  mixing  baking  powder  dough. 
She   used  ordinary  white  flour,  but  after  mixing  it  with   the  muddy 
water  it  had  the  appearance  of  rye  bread.     A  small  fire  was  started 
and  the  coffee  pot  placed  on  the  ground  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
fire.    The  squaw  threw  a  few  pieces  of  sheep  tallow  into  a  small  iron 
pot,  and  when  the  grease  was  melted  she  patted  the  bread  with  her 
hands  into  tortilla  (pancake)  shape  and  put  it  into  the  grease  to  fry, 
like  doughnuts.     When  the  embers  were  burned  almost  to  ashes,  she 
threw  out  the  grease  and  made  the  remainder  of  the  dough  into  bis- 
cuits and  placed  them  in  the  pot  to  bake.    A  little  later  hot  ashes  were 
put  on  top  of  the  iron  cover  of  the  pot  and  the  biscuits  browned  nicely. 
They  tasted  good  enough  to  enable  one  to  overlook  the  sand  in  them. 
There  are  three  staple  articles  of  food  that  a  Navajo  requires  and  not 
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hi  the  Canon  of  the  Dead,  the  home  of  the  ancient  cliff    dwellers.     Every    Navajo  must   perforce    know 
liow  to  nde;  and  he  does  it  with  the  dramatic  grace  that  has  made  him  a  favorite  subject  for  the  canvai 

of   American  artists 
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the  rope  and  ran  towards 
her,    but    before    I    could 
reach  her  she  got  one  foot 
loose    and    made    a    dash 
past    me.      I    swung    the 
rope,  but  it  landed  on  her 
neck    and    nose    and    she 
was  just  foxy  enough  to 
shake    it    off    her    head. 
When   it   dawned   on   me 
that     there    was    nothing 
but  her  own  sweet  will  to 
prevent    her    from    going 
back   to   where   she  came 
from,    I    became    slightly 
disturbed.      The    thought 
of  walking  back  the  forty 
odd  miles  that  had  been 
traveled  that  day,  or  else 
continuing  the  journey  on 
foot,    was    anything    but 
pleasant,    to    say    nothing 
of  the  uncertainty  of  ever 
seeing  the  pony  again.     I 
instantly   recalled  the 
trader's     cheerful     state- 
ment when  I  started  out, 
which    was    that    if    the 
pony  got  away   from  me 
and  started  for  home,  that 
she  would  stay  somewhere 
in  the  Indian  country,  as 
that  was  where  she  came 
from. 

The  Indians  were  evi- 
dently enjoying  the  situa- 
tion more  than  I,  judging 
from  the  sounds  of  laugh- 
ter that  emanated  from 
the  camp — and  let  me  add 
that  Navajo  women  are 
prize  gigglers.  I  tried 
cautiously  to  circle  around 
and  head  the  pony 
towards  camp,  but  it 
wouldn't  work.  Rather 
than  stir  her  up  too  much, 
I  decided  to  go  back  to 
camp  and  wait  for  a  horse- 
man to  come  along,  as  all 
the  camp  horses  had  been 
turned  out  to  graze. 

The  Navajo  kept  a 
straight  face  as  I  came 
back,  but  I  could  see  that  his  eyes  shone  with  merriment  and  at  different 
intervals  the  squaw  would  emit  a  silly  schoolgirl  giggle  which  caused 
me  to  smile  and  forget  my  troubles.  A  Navajo  girl  who  had  just 
brought  the  sheep  in  rode  up  to  the  camp.  I  was  sitting  on  the  ground 
near  a  wagon  and  could  see  only  her  head  above  the  wagon  box  and 
the  feet  of  her  mount  between  the  spokes.  Her  cheeks  and  forehead 
were  painted  a  greasy  red— the  unmarried  girls  do  this.  At  once  I 
asked  the  Navajo  if  this  girl  could  get  my  horse.  He  turned  around 
to  look  at  her  in  a  casual  manner  and  uttered  a  few  guttural  words. 
His  wife  and  the  girl  exchanged  glances,  then  they  looked  at  me  and 
started  to  giggle.  I  soon  saw  what  caused  the  giggling.  The  girl  was 
mounted  on  a  burro.  I  had  not  noticed  this  because  the  wagon  had 
hidden  the  animal's  body.  The  idea  of  sending  a  person  mounted  on  a 
burro  after  a    frisky  horse  was   enough  to   make   anybody   laugh,  let 
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alone    a    Xavajo.      My    hopes   of   capturing   my    steed   grew    fainter. 
I  was  beginning  to  get  uneasy  about  my  horse,  when  about  sunset  we 

noticed  a   Xavajo  riding  towards  us  with  the   familiar  smooth  swing 

that  distinguishes  these  American   Bedouins.     I  breathed  easier  after 

that.    When  he  reached  the  water  hole  he  dismounted  and  unsaddled  his 

horse  to  enable  it  to  drink  more  easily,  after  which  he  rode  into  camp 

and  dismounted  with  an  air  of  unconcern,  as  though  he  belonged  there 

and  had  been  absent  only 

ten  minutes.     I  addressed 

him  in   Navajo. 

''Ha  la  hotsa  r  I  said. 
A  wise  grin  broke  over 

his    face   and   he    replied, 

"Hello  !"    My  spirits  gave 

a    sudden    bound.      Here 

was  a  person  with  whom 

I  could  carry  on  an  ordi- 
nary    conversation.       He 

was  over  six  feet  tall,  a 

tough,  wiry  man — in  fact, 

a  perfect  specimen  of  his 

kind.      He    wore   no   hat, 

simply     a     red    bandanna 

handkerchief  tie<l  around 

his    forehead.     Turquoise 

earrings   tied   with   twine 

were  strung  through  large 

holes  in  his  ear-lobes.   He 

wore  the  customary  silver 

belt  with  large  medallions 

made  of  hammered  Mexi- 
can dollars.  There  was  a 
wise,  sophisticated  look  in 
his  eyes. 

**Can    you    get    my 
horse  ?"  I  asked. 

*^Sure!"   he    replied 
abruptly,  apparently  dismissing  the  subject  as  of  no  consequence.     He 
then  sat  down  and  proceeded  to  question  me  as  to  my  general  affairs 
and  intentions,  besides  having  me  show  him  all  my  personal  belongings 
and  trinkets,  over  which  he  displayed  a  childlike  interest. 

It  grew  quite  dark  before  he  finally  decided  to  go  after  my  pony.  He 
started  out  in  a  circuitous  way  so  as  to  get  beyond  her,  and  it  was  only 
a  very  short  time  when  the  pony  came  sauntering  into  camp  ahead  of 
him  and  stopped  of  her  own  accord.  The  other  Xavajo  spoke  a  few 
soft  words  to  the  pony,  then  simply  walked  up  to  her  and  put  his  arm 
around  her  neck.  I  was  completely  subdued.  TTiis  time  I  did  the  hob- 
bling myself  and  made  sure  that  the  knots  were  tight. 

That  night  in  the  desert  was  one  of  enchantment.  The  sheep  were 
herded  close  to  the  tent  and  a  fire  built.  The  blistering  heat  of  the  day 
was  followed  by  an  evening  temperature  so  cool  that  it  was  pleasant 
to  huddle  close  to  the  fire.  I  was  sitting  there  meditating  and  watching 
the  play  of  the  flames,  when  the  tent  flap  opened  and  the  Xavajo  emerged 
with  an  armful  of  skins  and  blankets  which  were  to  serve  as  my  bed. 
First  he  placed  on   the  sand  two  sheepskins  with  the  wool  on,  then 
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doubled  a  quilt  over  them.  These  formed  my  mattress,  and  a  good  one,  • 
ioo,  for  a  tired  man.  A  soft  blanket  and  a  cotton  quilt  completed  a, 
comfortable  bed.  A  coat  and  sweater  rolled  up  served  as  a  pillow.  / 
The  sky  was  cloudless  and  appeared  to  be  a  veritable  mass  of  stars. 
The  clear,  distinct  outlines  of  the  Milky  Way  swept  the  sky.  Later  on» 
the  rising  moon  cast  its  silvery  light  over  the  desert,  and,  reflecting  on 
Moqui  Buttes,  made  them  appear  more  spectral  than  ever.  The  mourn- 
ful bleating  of  the  sheep 
throughout  the  night  more 
than  ever  intensified  the 
great  silence  that  had  de- 
scended over  all.  It  was 
like  a  place  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
was  hard  to  realize  that 
even  then  millions  were 
sweltering  in  overcrowded 
cities.  Several  times  the 
dogs  bounded  up  barking 
furiously  and  rushed  off 
into  the  darkness;  then 
later,  from  off  in  the  dis- 
tance, would  come  a 
mocking  yelp.  The  coy- 
otes were  evidently  try- 
ing to  steal  a  march  on 
the  sheep.  Once  in  the 
early  dawn  I  noticed  a 
small  cloud  of  dust  raised 
by  one  that  was  fright- 
ened away  by  the  dogs. 

The  Indians  rose  short- 
ly   after   daybreak.      The 
man  gathered  up  his  rope 
and  lassoed  a  large  black 
sheep.     He  tied  the  ani- 
mal's   feet    together    and 
the  squaw  calmly  held  the  struggling  sheep's  head  over  a  pan  while  the 
husband  slashed  its  throat.     I  attempted  to  take  a  snapshot  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  when  the  Navajo  saw  me  getting  a  focus,  he  said  very 
decidedly,  *'To  taT  which  means  '*No.''     Inside  of  forty  minutes  the 
sheep  was  skinned,  drawn  and  quartered,  and  part  of  it  given  to  the 
other  Indians  at  the  nearby  camp. 

Broiled  mutton  a  la  Navajo,  roasted  over  ashes  that  appeared  dead, 
made  an  excellent  breakfast.  The  muddy  water  used  in  making  the 
coffee  gave  it  the  appearance  of  having  cream  in  it. 

I  saw  my  pony  standing  close  to  the  other  Navajo  camp  and  walked 
over  there.  There  were  about  a  dozen  Indians  sitting  under  a  tent 
that  was  like  a  tepee  cut  in  half;  it  would  shelter  from  the  sun  and 
wind  from  only  one  direction.  The  men,  women  and  children  all  slept 
together  amid  a  lot  of  blankets,  sheepskins  and  quilts.  The  horseman 
who  had  rescued  my  pony  the  night  before  was  speaking  as  I  came  up, 
and  he  must  have  mentioned  all  the  details  of  my  conduct,  for  the  other 
Indians  had  an  amused  look  in  their  eyes.     I  talked  to  them  a  bit,  then 

{Continued  on  page  43) 
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{Continued  from  page  32) 

walked  over  to  my  pony,  unhobbled  her  and 
jumped  on  her  bare  back  to  ride  her  to  the 
other  camp.  I  instantly  regretted  the  act,  as 
I  was  very  saddlesore  from  my  long  ride  the 
day  before,  and  when  the  pony  commenced  to 
canter  I  winced  in  such  an  awkward  manner 
that  a  shout  of  laughter  rose  from  the  Indians. 
I  knew  the  only  way  was  to  be  a  good  sport,  so 
I  smiled  and  waved  back  at  them. 

When  I  got  ready  to  leave,  the  Navajo 
helped  me  saddle  the  pony  and  get  my  equip- 
ment in  shape.  I  gave  him  sixty  cents  in  sil- 
ver, which  pleased  him  immensely,  as  it  was 
about  twice  as  much  as  he  expected  to  receive, 
according  to  current  rates.  These  desert 
Navajo  are  not  as  sophisticated  as  those  who 
hang  around  the  railroad  stations  looking  for 
simple  tourists.  Their  food  costs  them  little 
or  nothing,  and  they  never  consider  the  lodg- 
ing at  all,  as  they  figure  that  a  person  is  en- 
titled to  sleep  wherever  and  whenever  he 
pleases.  Their  sincere,  matter-of-fact  hospi- 
tality impressed  me  greatly,  and  the  sober, 
kindly  manner  in  which  both  the  man  and  his 
wife  bade  me  good-bye  made  me  sure  of  a 
welcome  should  I  happen  that  way  again. 
When  a  white  man  eats  and  sleeps  at  a  Navajo 
home  he  cements  a  friendship  that  is  sincere 
and  lasting. 

The  trail  led  around  the  foot  of  Moqui 
Buttes  and  then  over  the  desert  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  towards  Hopiland,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  thirty  miles.  The  heat  of  the 
sun  was  very  great,  but  not  in  the  least  op- 
pressive. My  face  looked  like  a  piece  of 
leather  and  my  lips  were  painfully  cracked. 
Once  I  came  upon  a  Navajo  girl  tending  a 
flock  of  sheep.  Not  a  sign  of  a  habitation  was 
in  sight.  I  passed  so  close  to  her  that  the 
flock  divided  to  let  me  through,  yet  the  girl 
hung  her  head  in  a  bashful,  silent  manner  and 
wouldn't  look  at  me.  I  wondered  how  many 
of  our  modern  city  maids  couW  be  induced  to 
accept  a  job  of  this  sort. 

These  people  are  scattered  all  over  the  res- 
ervation and  it  is  rare  that  more  than  two 
families  are  found  living  close  together.  It 
seems  to  the  traveler  that  there  are  only  a 
few  of  them  left;  but  let  the  word  go  out  that 
there  is  to  be  held  at  a  certain  place  a  "chicken 
pull"  or  a  "Yea  bi  chi"  dance,  and  they  will 
flock  in  by  the  hundreds  from  all  directions. 

The  Navajo  is  an  intelligent,  upstanding 
specimen  of  manhood.  He  upholds  his  dignity 
on  all  occasions  and  has  a  code  of  honor  and 
hospitality  towards  his  brethren  that  could 
well  be  emulated  by  his  white  countrymen.  It 
would  be  good  for  the  average  white  man- 
good  mentally  and  physically— to  spend  a  few 
weeks  or  months  with  these  people,  visiting 
from  hogan  to  hogan.  He  would  always  be 
kindly  welcomed  and  expected  to  remain  as 
long  as  he  chose,  and  I  vouch  that  he  would 
not  go  home  with  any  great  feeling  of  race 
superiority  after  he  has  seen  this  redman 
force  a  living  from  a  hard  and  barren  world. 


The  Vision  of  the  Blind 


**  Thousands  at  his  bidding  speedy 

And  post  overland  and  ocean  without  rest; 

They   also  serve   who  only  stand 
and  wait " 

Was  the  spirit  of  prophecy  upon 
John  Milton  when,  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  he  dic- 
tated those  words  to  his  daughter? 

Did  the  "blind  poet**  have  a  vision 
of  the  millions  of  telephone  messages 
speeding  instantly  over  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  miles  of  wire 
spanning  the  continent? 


« 


They  also  serve  who  only  stand 


and  wait**  The  Bell  Telephone  is 
your  servant  even  while  it  "only 
stands  and  waits.**  The  whole 
system  is  always  prepared  and  ready 
for  your  instant  conunand. 

Every  wire  and  switchboard  and 
telephone  instrument  is  kept  alive 
and  responsive  by  an  army  of  tele- 
phone workers. 

Elach  one  has  his  special  part  to  do 
and,  because  he  does  it  ^thfuUy, 
coundess  messages  speed  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
at  every  minute  of  the  day  and  night 
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Nasuit  Reveals  the  Indian 


i 


TRICKSTER  1 1«°^  of  the  DevUmen.  I 


c-/f  Navajo  Creation  Myth 


:: 


•••• 


•••• 


*By  Elizabeth  Willis  DeHuff 

(Drawing  by  Mah-pi-wi,  Indian  Artist) 


■• 


IT  took  many  mornings  and  evenings  for  Nasuit  to 
tell  me  the  Navajo  creation  myth,  which  truly  ranged 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  There  were  descrip- 
tions of  "mirage  figures",  "glittering  moss",  "reflected 
sun-red",  "sun  ray  and  sunlight  glittering  in  color",  "sky- 
blue  and  evening  twilight", 
"folding  dawn",  "folding  twi- 
light", and  much  more  beautiful 
jery,  and  then  there  were 
*  the  truly  absurd  antics  of  the 
giant  Coyote,  variously  called 
the  "Roamer",  the  "Scolder", 
and  the  "Youth  Folded  in 
Dawn".  Sometimes  the  detailed 
imagery  continued  for  so  long 
a  time  without  interruption  that 
my  mind  felt  confused,  and 
often  I  wanted  to  laugh  at  the 
Coyote;  but  to  Nasuit  one  part 
was  as  sacred  and  important  as 
another,  so  that  neither  the  one 
could  be  shortened  or  slurred 
nor  the  other  laughed  at.  Often 
with  effort  I  Ustened,  trying  to 
attend  or  to  smother  my  amuse- 
ment. 

In  the  second  of  the  four 
worlds  upward,  through  which 
the  first  living  things  climbed, 
First  Man — a  superhuman,  not 
a  real  man — ^placed  a  piece  of 
white  shell,  the  size  of  a 
woman's  comb,  in  the  East,  a 
piece  of  turquoise  in  the  South, 
abalone  in  the  West,  and  jet  in 
the  North.  Rays  from  the 
shells  in  the  east  and  west  would 
slowly  rise  causing  daylight. 
When  they  met  above  it  was 
midday ;  then  they  would  recede 

and  other  rays  from  the  turquoise  and  jet  would  come  up 
causing  the  darkness  of  night.  One  of  Coyote's  first 
tricks  was  to  sneak  over  to  East  and  West  and  "tie  down" 
these  light  rays,  leaving  the  animals,  insects,  and  super- 
men in  darkness.  That  was,  no  doubt,  the  first  eclipse. 
There  Coyote  kept  them  tied  until  First-Man  and  First- 
Woman  made  a  proper  sacrifice  to  him. 

In  each  world.  Coyote  was  up  to  some  devilment,  until 


Caused  by  Don  Coyote 
on  Whom  the  Navajos  I 
Blame  the  Milky  Way  1 
and  the  Grand  Canyon.  | 

#• 

•• 
.. 
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finally  in  this  last  world,  he  caused  the  Grand  Canyon  and 
the  Flood  that  almost  destroyed  the  world  and  everything 

on  it. 

One  of  the  early  supermen  was  Fire-boy,  who  used 

his  magic  for  the  good  of  mankind.     Noticing  that  when 

the  moon  was  not  shining  at 
night  there  was  not  enough  light-' 
upon  the  earth,  Fire-boy  gath- 
ered up  a  buckskin  bag  of  mica 
dust  and  stepped  up  into  the 
clouds.  There  he  made  stars 
and  placed  them  in  symbolic  de- 
signs. Before  he  had  finished 
his  task,  however,  Coyote  found 
out  al)out  it.  Softly  he  sneaked 
along  over  the  clouds  behind 
Fire-hoy,  and  when  the  giant 
hoy  was  not  looking  he  snatched 
up  the  mica  dust  and  blew  it 
across  the  skies.  We  call  the 
result  the  "milky  way.**  Then 
Coyote  turned  to  run  away ;  but 
he  stumped  his  toe  and  fell  to 
the  earth,  cracking  it  open.  The 
Grand  Canyon  is  that  crack. 

Now  the  Indians,  according 
to  their  traditions,  migrated  for 
a  long  time  before  coming  to 
the  lands  in  which  they  now 
live ;  and  these  super-creatures 
who  lived  before  them  had  also 
roamed  a  long  distance.  Dur- 
ing the  travels  of  these  former 
people,  they  came  t  o  a  wide 
river.  While  rafts  were  being 
made  under  the  direction  of 
Mrst  Man  for  crossing,  the  in- 
sect and  animal  people,  who 
were  the  only  ones  created  at 
that  time  except  the  few  giant 

men,  camped  beside  the  stream.     Here  they  built  houses 

of  dark  moss,  blue  moss,  yellow  moss,  and  white  moss. 

They  then  dug  ditches  and  farmed. 

Big  Trotter   (the  Wolf)   planted  white  corn  to  the 

east;  Mountain  Lion  used  yellow  corn  to  the  westward; 

Blue  Fox  planted  blue  corn  on  the  south  side ;  and  Badger 

dug  holes  for  black  corn  on  the  north. 

Hermaphrodite,  the  first  one  in  existence,  had  charge 
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appt;0ximately  fourteen  miles 
and  l40  feet  of  water  at  its 
deepesk  point.  It  is  fed  with 
mountainssnow  and  spring  water 
from  the\iorth  by  Merino 
Creek,  the  sSuth  by  Cieneguilla 
Creek,  and  fWn  the  west  by 
Six-Mile  Creek^N^  well  as 
many  nearby  spring\  Situated 
at  an  altitude  of  8,2^  feet,  the 
water  is  always  cold  el^pugh  to 
be  ideal  for  trout.  The  temper- 
ature of  the  water  on  thi\j)ar- 
ticular  June  day  was  54. 

For  a  fishing  spot  so  read 
accessible,  we  found  Eagle  Nes 
Lake  to  be  unexcelled  as  a  place 
where  the  fisherman  can  get 
constant  and  productive  action. 
The  lake  is  on  U.  S.  Highway 
No.  64,  thirty-one  miles  north 
and  east  of  Taos,  and  sixty-six 
miles  southwest  of  Raton.  It  is 
reached  by  an  excellent  all-year 
road,  one  of  the  main  traflfic 
arteries  of  the  state.  Probably 
\^o  more  beautiful  setting  has 
been  provided  any  body  of 
water  i  n  the  great  southwest, 
whether  artificial  o  r  natural. 
Nestling  in  the  valley  created  by 
the  Sangre  de  Cristo  range,  it 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  country 
where  not  only  has  Nature  re- 
mained in  a  fairly  primitive 
state,  but  where,  because  of  the  ruggedness,  big  ga 
mals,  such  as  deer,  have  found  refuge  from  all  jjftept  a 
few  hunters.  As  we  were  cruising  about  the^ke  that 
June  afternoon  and  again  the  next  morning^e  caught 
glimpses  of  at  least  a  dozen  deer  watchiq^us  intently 
from  lofty  positions  high  up  on  the  slopes. 

The  second  day  developed  into  a  couftst  between  the 
wardens  and  the  editors.  The  Kansaj^^nd  New  Mexico 
guardians  of  the  game  laws  were  pit^  against  the  owner 
of  the  gallon  thermos  jUg  an^jr  the  writer.  Kansas 
scored  first  when  Edi- 
tor Jones  hooked  into  a 
Steelhead  that  gave  him 
a  battle  for  eight  min- 
utes. The  Kansas  scribe 
who  had  announc 
himself  to  be  a  dev 
of  stream  fishin 
not  ''particularl 
about  lake  fishi 
been  low  ma|# 
previous  days  score. 
Just  how  iow  we  deem 
it  inadvj^ble  to  state, 
but  lo^  enough  so  that 
he  h^  not  become  con- 
verji^d  at  all  to  the  troU- 
ingf^ sport.  This  first  bat- 
tle on  the  second  day, 
however,  began  to  make 
a  convert  of  him  and 
when  he  had  scored 
three   counts   before 
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TOLD     YOU     SO.** 
(LEFT)     TO 
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WHY    THE    THERMOS   BOTTLE  FAILED- -AND   THE  WASHTUB   WAS   A 

SUCCESS- -THE  LIMIT   FOR  FOUR 


anyone  else  had  registered;  he 
had  developed  into  aiy  enthusi- 
ast. 

The  contest  progr^sed  rapid- 
ly, however,  whery  the  Kansas 
warden  landed  t^»m  quick  suc- 
cession, a  Rainb^  and  a  Steel - 
head,  and  the  New  Mexico  game 
guardian  hooKed  into  a  three- 
and-a-half  ifounder  that  he  pro- 
claimed tpnbe  a  cross  between  a 
Rainboyand  a  Steelhead.  His 
opinioj^was  verified  by  Pilot 
Reey  who  asserted  that  there 
wei^many  of  the  hybrid  trout 
Eagle  Nest  Lake  and  they 
d  been  designated  as  *'Silver- 
sides". 

The  writer  who  had  not 
scored  up  to  that  time  was  in- 
clined to  blame  his  luck  on  en- 
vironment and  changed  to  an- 
other boat.  His  real  reason  was 
not  explained,  however,  and  he 
offered  the  alibi  that  he  could 
obtain  better  photographs  from 
another  boat. 

With  the  score  a  tie,  the 
Kansas  editor  was  the  next  to 
make  a  successful  landing.  Each 
of  the  game  wardens  had  lost 
a  fighter,  and  incidentally,  a  set- 
up of  spinners.  In  each  case 
the  trout  at  the  end  of  an  espe- 
cially vicious  lunge  managed  to 
break  \he  lines  and  then  began  a  battle  that  was  worth- 
while. \ime  after  time  the  two  fish  which  had  been 
hooked  alfeost  simultaneously  broke  water,  shaking  them- 
selves froimhead  to  tail  in  a  mad  effort  to  be  free  from 
the  tantaliziM^  lure  that  was  dangling  from  them. 

It  was  a  rWe  testimonial  to  the  gameness  of  trout. 
After  a  half  ^en  efforts  each  of  them  was  successful 
in  loosening  himliflf  from  the  hook.  One  big  Rainbow 
shook  himself  so  piously  that  the  spinner  was  seen  to  fly 

at  least  twenty  feet 

With  the  editors  ''one 
up"   the   writer   scored 
with  a  two-pound  Rain- 
bow, his  first  catch  after 
changing  boats.     Intent 
o  n    obtaining    a    few 
photographs,  h  e  asked 
his  pilot  to  go  to  the  op- 
'^^^  posite  end  of  the  lake, 
\   point   about   three 
tildes   from   where   the 
refl^inder  of  the  party 
was^^hing.    After  the 
pictui%^£ruise  was  com- 
pleted, ^  turned  back 
toward   tne  other  boat 
at  a  point  aporoximate- 
ly  two  miles  n^m  it. 

The  spinnei*^  were 
again  set  to  worfe.  and 
the  next  catch  was  a 
three  -  pound    Rainbow 

(G)ntinued  on  page  44) 
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of  fhe  grinding  and  cooking.  He  taught  the  maidens  to 
grind,  and  as  they  ground  upon  the  colored  stone  metates, 
Blue-fox,  Yellow-fox,  Badger,  and  Weasel  beat  upon  bas- 
ket drums  as  they  sang  a  song  of  rhythm  for  the  grind- 
ing. During  this  ceremony,  the  maidens  would  frequently 
take  pinches  of  the  corn  meal  and  sprinkle  it  upon  the 
heads  of  the  singers,  who  would  forthwith  return  the  com- 
pliment in  like  manner.  (This  was,  no  doubt,  the  intro- 
duction of  flirting  into  the  world!) 

Since  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  early  people  had 
really  labored,  they  found  need  of  a  sweathouse.  When 
it  was  built,  Owl  made  for  its  doorway  the  usual  four 
blankets :    the    first 


The  first  year,  the  men  worked  industriously  and 
filled  their  granaries.  Then  they  cleared  more  ground  for 
extended  crops.  But,  as  before,  the  women  spent  most 
of  their  time  singing,  dancing,  and  playing  games,  so  that 
the  weeds  choked  their  corn  and  they  had  poor  crops. 

The  second  year  was  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with 
increased  harvest  and  greater  acreage  cleared  for  the  men 
and  poorer  harvests  for  the  game-loving  women.  At  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year,  the  men  had  more  food  then  they 
could  consume  for  years,  and  the  poor  women  had  noth- 
ing. They  were  starving.  They  grew  as  thin  as  skeletons, 
ate  all  the  wild  things  they  could  find,  and  began  to  lie 
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was  a  white  one  of 
dawn ;    the    second 
was  yellow,  made  of 
evening  twilight ;  the 
third,   the  blue   o  f 
sky-blue;   and  the 
fourth  black  of  dark- 
ness.  When  the  men 
would  come   home 
from  the  fields,  they 
would  cleanse  them- 
selves in  the  sweat- 
house  and  then  play 
games,   which   the 
women   also  learned 
to  play.  They  played 
the  hoop  and  pole 
game,  three  kinds  of 
dice   games   and  the 
bounding  stick  game. 
Most  of  the  time 
the  men  were  busy  in 
the   fields,   so   that 
their   time    for    play 
was  limited;  but  the 
women  began  to  neg- 
lect their  housework 
and    everything    for 
these    games.      Par- 
ticularly     neglectful 
was   the   wife   of 
Blue-fox,  and  when 
he  mildly  complained 
she  flew  into  a  rage 
with  him.   Day  after 
day  this  happened, 
until   poor   Blue- fox 
could  stand  it  no 
longer.      (This    you 
see   i  s   a  man-made 
myth!)  So  Blue-fox 
called  a  council  of  all 
the  men  and  they  decided  that,  since  the  crops  had  been 
gathered,  they  would  move  across  the  river  and  leave  all 
of  the  women  behind.    This  news  was  received  with  taunts 
and  rejoicing  by  the  women. 

Dividing  the  corn  and  other  seeds  equally,  the  men 
and  boys  took  their  share  and  crossed  the  river  upon  a 
raft.  Hermaphrodite  went  with  the  men  and  continued 
to  look  after  the  culinary  department.  For  months  after 
the  move  had  been  made,  whenever  a  boy  baby  was  born 
to  one  of  the  women,  she  would  go  to  the  river's  edge  and 
call  to  the  men  to  come  and  get  it;  and  Hermaphrodite 
gathered  milk  from  the  stem  of  the  milk-weed  and  cared 
for  ^hese  infants  successfully. 


GIANT  COYOTE  STOLE  THE  BUCKSKIN  BAG  OF  MICA  DUST  FROM  FIRE -BOY 
AND  BLEW  IT  ACROSS  THE  HEAVENS.  CAUSING  WHAT  WE  CALL  THE  -MILKY 
WAY".        THEN    HE    STUMPED    HIS    TOE   AND    FELL    TO    THE   EARTH,    CRACKING 

IT  OPEN. 


down    one    by    one 
and  die. 

Seeing  this   dis- 
tress   from    across 
the  river,  the  men's 
hearts    were    filled 
with  forgiveness  and 
compassion,  and  they 
called    across   the 
river  offering  to  take 
back  their  wives  and 
feed   them.    The 
women  accepted  this 
offer   immediately 
with  rejoicing.  They 
danced  and  sang  for 
the  first  time   in 
many  moons.     And 
so  the  raft  was  once 
more  put  into  use  to 
row  the  women  and 
girls  across  the  river. 
Coyote  enjoyed 
the    trip   back   and 
forth    across    the 
water,  and  so  every 
time  the  raft  left 
shore,     h  e    sneaked 
upon  it. 

Upon  the  last 
crossing,  two  little 
girls  fell  overboard 
and  descended  down 
into  the  house  of  the 
Water  Spirit.  Coy- 
ote watched  them 
from  above,  and  in 
doing  so,  he  saw  a 
beautiful  baby  down 
there,  the  child  of 
the  Water  Spirit, 
which  he  determined 
some  day  to  steal. 
This  was  the  first  and  last  time  that  men  and 
women  ever  tried  to  live  apart,  for  it  was  found  that 
women  could  not  take  care  of  themselves;  they  needed 

the  men. 

"Was  that  coyote  like  the  coyotes  of  today  ?"  I  asked 
Nasuit,   as   he   wiped   his   moist  brow   against   his   shirt 

sleeve. 

"No,  he  was  bigger.  All  those  animals  was  big  when 
the  world  was  young.  But  that  coyote  he  is  the  great 
grandfather  of  all  those  coyotes  we  have  now." 

"It's  a  wonderful  story,  Nasuit!'*  I  murmured,  "but 
I'm  sorry  the  women  were  so  lazy." 

Nasuit  made  no  reply. 
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The  Fire -Dance  of  the  Navahoes. 

By  George  Wharton  James,  of  Pasadena,  Cal. 

JreS°In'f^;S«lrwS*:n^  and  custo«,s,  and   is  now 

present    paper    he    describes   h^s  experiences  a     ihePil  A  ^^  "r""!*^    f/^'"  Government.     In  the 
men  have  ever  seen.      The  article  UiUustrated   wkh   Mr    f.,^!.  °^   '^^   Navahoes.  which   few   white 

speciaily  made  hy  expert^oTtht  SnSed^'sta-'t^r^BVreTorErh^nolog;'    "'"^    ^''"^''" 

MERICANS  are  only  just  waking 
up  to  a  consciousness  of  the  wonders 
of  their  own  country.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado  was 

almost     unknown.     Ten 

years     ago    the     Snake- 
Dance,  which  I  described 

in   a    recent  number   of 

The  Wide  World,  had 

been    seen   by   but  few 

white    men.      The    cliff 

dwellings  of  that  region 

were  the  subject  of  wild 

and  exaggerated  stories, 

and     the     life    of     the 

Indians   themselves  was 

simply  a  sealed  book. 
For    nearly   twenty 

years  I  have  been  study- 
ing Indian  life  in  Nevada, 

Utah,    Arizona,    New 

Mexico,    Colorado,    and 

California;  and  many  are 

the    almost    incredible    things    I    have 

seen    and    heard    during     that     period. 
After   the   Snake-Dance  of   the    Mokis, 
perhaps   there   is   nothing  in  my  experi- 
ence so  wonderful  as  the  exhibitions  of 
"^J'^m^n    by  the    Navahoe    s^ama^is 
and    the   concluding   ceremony   in   ihcir 
great   medicine  dance,    known    by  some 
as  the  //osAH:o;i,  and   by  the  Navahoes 
theniselves    as    Dsil-yid-ji-cha-thaL      It 
receives  its  name  from  the  fact   that    in 
the   magic   ceremonies    the    hosh-kon,    a 
species   of    yucca,    is    made   to  grow    in 
the    presence  of   the    spectators.      This 
plant   IS   shown    in    our  second    photo, 
and  plays  a  large  part  in  the  daily  life 
of  the  Navahoe  Indian. 

As  in  the  Snake -Dance,  the  cere- 
monies consist  of  nine  days'  secret  rites 
in  the  h^an,  or  lodge  of  the  priest, 
medicine  -  man,  or  shaman  ;  and  the 
ninth  day  at  sunset  witnesses  the  begin- 
ning of  the  magic  performances,  which 
last  nearly  all  night,  until,  just  at  the 
darkest  hour  before  dawn,  the  "  Dance 
of  Hell  "  —  a  veritable  dance  of  fiends 
with  fire-takes  place.     I  know  that  my 
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stronger  hold  on  our  Indian  subjects.  There 
is  no  branch  of  the  (Government  machinery  that 
enjoys  more  confidence  of  the  native  than  the 
Post  Office.  Porn  in  an  ancient  conservatism  and 
bred  in  an  atmosphere  of  distrust,  the  native  of 
India  is  too  apt  to  suspect  unworthy  motives  in 
Government  Acts.  And,  truly,  there  is  much 
excuse  for  him.  Our  Civil  administration,  the 
most  perfect  of  its  kind  for  India,  is  inseparable 
from  that  red-coated  vulture,  the  large-handed 
chuprasie,  and  that  hungry  fox,  the  rapacious 
native  lawyer  of  the  low  type ;  while  the  iron 
hand  of  a  corrupt  police  weighs  heavily  on  the 
native  and  colours  his  ideas  of  justice  in  the 
criminal  courts. 

But  the  Post  Office,  the  unostentatious  Dak 
Kliana^  is  the 
seat  of  honesty, 
where  there  is  no 
room  for  sus- 
picion. In  busy 
Calcutta,  or  in 
the  remotest 
village,  the  hum- 
blest native  re- 
ceives attention, 
and  is  dealt  with 
in  a  simple, 
straightforward 
way.  The  little 
piece   of    paper 


he  recreivcs  in  lieu  of  his  money  is  to  him  the 
lAtd  Sahib^s  scrip,  which  will  be  duly  honoured, 
no  matter  what  happens — for,  lo  !  it  is  the  great 
White  Q-ieen  who  is  his  creditor  !  Perhaps  the 
money  is  handed  in  at  a  small  post-office  on  the 
confines  of  China,  where  Ram  Bux,  a  venture- 
some Hindu,  has  gone  in  search  of  the  better 
wages  Burma  pays,  and  he  is  now  sending 
somethirg  home  to  the  purda-screened,  timid 
wife,  whom  he  is  anxious  it  should  reach  at 
once.  He  knows  what  "  telegraph  "  means, 
and  pays  for  a  telegraphic  money  order.  He 
takes  the  Lad  Sahib's  scrip  and  goes  his 
way,  and  before  he  has  earned  another  day's 
pay  the  Indian  Post  Office  has  flashed  across  a 
whole  continent  the  mystic  words  that  bring  joy 

to  more  than  one 
in  that  distant 
famine  -  stricken 
village  which  Ram 
Bux   loves  as  his 
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as 
home.      The 


ac- 


A  NATIVE  SKiNING  A  MONEY*ORDEIt  RECEIPT  WITH    HU  THUMB    lAIfKESSION. 
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companymg  snap- 
shot  shows  a 
native  signing  a 
money-order 
receipt  with  his 
thumb  impression, 
which  constitutes 
a  perfectly  legal 
signature. 


narrative  will  seem  outrageously  wild  and 
untrue,  or  at  least  exaggerated  ;  but  I  can  assure 
my  readers  that  it  occurs  exactly  as  I  have  set 
it  down.  The  reports  of  the  few  eminent 
scientists  who  have  witnessed  the  ceremony 
confirm  in  every  particular  the  result  of  my  own 
observations. 

Few  white  men  have  ever  seen  the  dance. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Navahoe  is  a  scornful, 
proud,    and    haughty    individual,    who    deems 
himself,    not   only   the   equal,    but    vastly    the 
superior  of  any  white  man  on  earth.     Knowing 
that   the   U.S.    Government    has    set    apart   a 
certain   reservation 
which      belongs      ex- 
clusively   to    him,    he 
treats     with     scant 
courtesy  the  pale  face 
who    invades    his 
private  precincts  with- 
out permission.    Many 
a  white  man  has  paid 
for    his    temerity  with 
his  life  as  a  result  of 

treating    the    haughty 

Navahoe   in  the  same 

way  as  a  brave  belong- 
ing    to    a    less    seU- 

respecti  ng    tribe. 

Hence  men  nowadays 

are  a  little  shy  of  in- 
truding    themselves 

upon    the  secret  cere- 
monies of   this   proud 

and  warlike  race. 
The   Navahoe,   too, 

hates  to  be  the  butt  of 

any    man's     ridicule ; 

and  too  often  the  white 

man  lets  him  see  that 

he   considers    his 

observances    so  much 

foolishness    and    silly 

superstition.     This 


THE  CHIEF  SHAMAN,  OK    PRIEST. 
MONIES   DURING 

FrotM  a  Fhcto,  by  Mr. 


may  be  very  true,  but  it  is  at  least  impolitic  to 
say  so  in  the  presence  of  people  who  firmly 
believe  that  they,  and  they  alone,  worship  in 
the  right  manner. 

Now,  as  I  rarely  go  anywhere  without  per- 
mission, and  as  I  feel  that  the  Navahoe  can 
only  worship  in  accordance  with  his  lights,  I 
make  it  a  point  never  to  laugh  or  sneer  at  these 
Indians.  They  learned  this  long  ago,  and  I 
therefore  number  among  my  warmest  friends 
some  of  the  leading  shamans  of  the  tribe,  one  of 
whom  is  shown  in  my  next  photo.  Consequently 
when,  in  1898,  I  was  invited  to  be  present  at 
the  great  medicine  dance  given  by  a  noted 
Navahoe,  who  professed  to  be  nigh  unto  death's 


door,  I  did  not  require  a  second  invitation,  out 
hastily  took  myself  and  my  camera  over  the 
weary  and  desolate  wastes  and  the  wildly-carved 
rock-region  to  the  north-west  of  the  Navahoe 
reservation. 

The  first  nine  days  were  spent  in  weird 
ceremonies  within  the  medicine  h^an,  but  these, 
however  interesting  to  me,  would  take  too  long 
to  describe  and  would  only  weary  the  reader. 
The  interior  of  the  iogan,  showing  the  invalid 
himself,  covered  with  a  blanket,  is  seen  in  the 
photograph  on  the  next  page. 

I  was  pretty  nearly  wearied  out  when  the  last 

day   arrived ;    and    as 
I  knew  that  w^e  should 
be    up    all     night    I   . 
took    an    extra     nap, 
and      thus      prepared 
myself  for  the  crown- 
ing ceremony.    During 
the  day  a   number   of 
old  tree-trunks  of   the 
pinyon,  cedar,  juniper, 
and    buckbrush    were 
dragged  to  the  chosen 
spot   and   there  stood 
on    end,  thus   making 
an    immense    pile   no 
less     than     250ft.     in 
diameter,     and     com- 
posed of  the  most  in- 
flammable     materials. 
A  portion  of  this  huge 
stack  is  shown  in  the 
sketch  on  the  next  page. 
Now,  as  all  the  cere- 
monies  take   place  in 
the     open     air,     and 
after  sunset,  no  photo- 
graph of  them  is  pos- 
sible,   and      I      have, 
therefore,     reprod  uced 
sketches       from      the 
pictures  made   by  the 
distinguished  experts  sent  to  report   on   these 
performances  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Ethnology.      Their   accuracy   and   truthfulness 
may  therefore  be  accepted  without  hesitation. 

Messengers— young  Indians,  such  as  are 
shown  in  our  next  photo.— had  been  sent  out 
by  the  head  shaman  during  the  week  to  the 
most  noted  magicians  and  medicine-men  of  the 
tribe,  and  a  ^large  number  of  them  were 
assembled  when  the  evening  rites  began.  Some 
were  detailed  to  perform  one  ceremony  and 
some  another ;  but  each  had  his  allotted  task. 

As  the  sun  sank  slowly  into  the  west  his  last 
rays  illumined  the  rocks  of  a  certain  peak.  The 
chief  shaman  forthwith  took  his  place  and  began 
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THE   SICK   MAN    LYING   IN    THE  MEDICINE   "  LOGAN." 


IT  WAS  ON   HIS  ACCOUNT  THAT  THE  DANCE  WAS  CELEBKATEa 

From  a  Photo,  by  Mr,  G.   WkartoH  James. 


to  chant  a  song.  Immediately,  as  though 
summoned  from  the  realms  of  darkness  by 
their  chief,  a  number  of  silent  figures  came 
forward   and    began    to    build    the    "circle   of 


blackness,"  a  rude  circular  fence  or  corral, 
which  was  to  siAround  the  central  fire.  For 
an  hour  the  shaman  sang,  the  men  working 
without   a   single  stop,  so  that  by  the  end  of 
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TWO   YOUNG   ASSISTANTS  OF    THE    HEAD    FRIEST. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Mr,  G.  Wharton  James, 


that  time  the  corral  was  complete  and 
ready  for  the  ceremonies. 

The  inside  of  the  circle  was  now  sacred. 
No  one  must  peep  through  or  look  over 
the  fence.  To  the  east,  however,  a  space, 
about  loft.  or  12ft.  wide,  was  left  open 
— the  sole  entrance  and  exit.  Directly 
the  corral  was  finished  the  throng  of 
spectators,  among  whom  were  the  brother 
and  sister  of  the  sick  man— I  reproduce 
their  portraits  herewith — began  to  enter 
the  circle.  Fires  were  lit  at  intervals 
inside,  but  as  near  to  the  outer  fence  as 
possible,  and  the  scene  became  one  of 
great  animation  and  excitement.  Chatter 
and  gossip  w^nt  on  continuously,  and  old 
and  young  moved  to  and  fro  without  let 
or  hindrance. 

About  eight  o'clock  fifteen  or  twenty 
singers  and  drummers  entered  the  circle. 
Seating  themselves  by  one  of  the  small 
fires  they  began  a  wild  chant,  accom- 
panied by  the  dull,  monotonous  beating 
of  the  drums,  and  this  they  kept  up 
aknost  w^ithout  cessation  until  the  close 
Cf    the    dance    next     morning.      The 


moment  the  song  began  the  central  stack 
was  fired.  In  a  moment,  as  it  seemed, 
the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country 
was  lit  up  with  a  great  burst  of  flame, 
lighting  up  the  dusky  bodies  of  the 
savages,  and  accentuating  the  blackness 
of  the  night. 

Suddenly  a  whistle  is  heard,  and  there 
dart  into  the  circle  of  light  a  dozen  or 
more  perfectly  white  figures,  yelling  like 
lost  souls,  and  carrying  in  their  hands 
dainty  little  wands  tipped  with  the  down 
of  the  eagle.  They  were  perfectly  nude, 
and  their  bodies  were  smeared  over  with 
some  white  substance  which  gave  them 
the  appearance  of  marble.  How  strange 
it  all  seemed  !  Moving  with  silent  foot- 
steps, each  man  at  every  few  steps 
assumed  a  pose.  Now  he  marched  like 
a  conqueror,  now  threatening  a  foe  above 
him,  now  striking  one  on  the  ground. 
Another  minced  like  a  country  maiden 
showing  off  in  some  rustic  dance; 
.while  still  another  bowed  gracefully  as 
though  to  some  imaginary  being  in  front 
of  him.     Twice  they  circled  round  the  fire 


THE  DROTHER  AND  SISTER  OF  THE  SICK  MAN,   WHO  WERE  AMONG  THE 
FIRST  TO  ENTER  THE  SACRED  CIRCLE. 

From  a  Photc*  by  Mr,  (?,  Wharton  James* 
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/       'THOSK  white   figures  dashed   headlong  towards  THE   FIRE,   SEEKING  TO   LIGHT  THEIR   DOWN-Tll'I'EI)   WANDS   A+ 


J^rvfti  a  Sketch  by  //u] 

in  this  way,  as  we  see  them  in 
the  illustration^  and  then,  sud- 
denly, all  their  efforts  were 
bent  in  another  direction.  The 
fire  was  now  blazing  at  its 
height,  and  the  fury  was  appal- 
ling ;  it  was  like  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's furnace  at  its  seventh 
power.  To  look  at  it  with 
unshaded  eyes  I  found  im- 
possible, and  yet  those  white 
figures  dashed  headlong  to- 
wards it,  holding  their  down- 
tipped  wands  in  their  out- 
stretched hands  and  seeking 
to  set  light  to  the  fluffy  sub- 
stance from  the  immense 
flaming,  roaring  mass.  Again 
and  again  they  essayed  to 
reach  the  fire,  and  again  and 
again  the  fearful  heat  drove 
them  back.  Some  tried  to 
reach  it  by  walking  backwards, 
others  crawled  along  on  their 
stomachs  like  writhing  snakes. 
One  man  turned  a  running 
somersault,  turning  another  ere 
he  reached  the  fire,  but  the 
fierceness  of  the  flames  drove 
him  back.  But  finally  the 
most  determined  of  the  band 
accomplished  his  object. 
Running     towards     the    huge 


THE  FLAMING,   ROARING  MASS. 


THREW  HIS  HEAD  BACK,  AND  SLOWLY 
BUT  SURELY  THRUST  THE  ARROW 
DOWN   HIS  THROAT." 

From  a  Sketch  by  the  l/,S,  Bureau 
of  Ethnology, 
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blazing  pyramid,  he  flung  him- 
self violently  on  his  back  with 
his  head  towards  the  fire.  A 
moment  later  he  was  on  his 
feet,  yelling  triumphantly — he 
had  kindled  the  down  on  his 
wand.  The  others  now  re- 
doubled their  efforts,  and  one 
by  one  they  were  successful.  In 
the  meantime  the  magic  began 
to  work.  The  down  was  com- 
pletely burnt  from  the  first 
man's  wand,  but  as  we  watched 
he  blew  upon  the  burnt 
feathers  and  rubbed  them 
backward  and  forward  with  his 
hands.  Then  he  raised  the 
wand  to  the  heavens,  pointed 
it  to  the  fire,  and  with  another 
yell  called  our  attention  to  the 
astonishing  fact  that  the  down 
had  appeared  on  his  wand  again 
as  perfect  as  ever.  One  by  one 
the  other  men  restored  their 
down,  each  leaving  the  circle 
when  he  had  done  so.  It  took 
the  last  man  a  long  time  to 
accomplish  this  puzzling  feat, 
and  when  at  last  he  triumphed 
and  left  the  circle  of  fire  we 
gave  him  a  hearty  round  of 
applause  —  prosaic,  perhaps, 
but  sincere. 


After  this  we  rested  for  an  hour.  Then  there 
came  forth  the  "  carriers  and  swallowers  of  the 
great  plumed  arrows."  At  first  there  were  but  two 
performers,  but  later  on  ten  came  on  the  scene. 
Clothed  in  moccasins,  blue  stockings,  and  a  kilt 
belted  with  large  silver  discs  of  their  own  manu- 
facture, and  with  bunches  of  feathers  tied  on 
each  arm  and  on  the  top  of  their  heads,  they 
presented  a  striking  spectacle  seen  by  the 
dancing  light  of  the  great  fire. 

Advancing  towards  the  patient  (who  was  now 
seated     within     the     dark 
circle),  each   man   held   up 
his  arrow   at  a   point    just 
below  the  feathering,  at  the 
same  time  giving  vent  to  a 
piercing  yell.     Then,  to  our 
amazement,  each  threw  his 
head    back  and  slowly   but 
surely     thrust     the     arrow 
down  his  throat,  as  shown 
in     the    preceding    sketch. 
Still  with  the  arrows   stuck 
down   their  gullets,  the  two 
savages  danced   a   sidelong 
kind  of  dance,    now    back- 
wards and  now  forwards,  in 
front  of  the  invalid.     Then, 
apparently  quite   unharmed 
by   their    startling   perfortn- 
ance,    they    withdrew     the 
arrows    from    their    throats 
and     began     some    mystic 
"  healing  "    •  motion      with 
them,    touching     the    feet, 
body,   hands,  and    head   of 
the  sick  man. 

This  dance  concluded, 
there  followed  three  others, 
which,  although  interesting, 
do  not  demand  special 
notice. 

It  was  quite  late  —  or 
rather  in  the  early  hours  of 
morning,  to  be  precise — 
when  the  beautiful  sun  show 
took  place.  This  consisted  of  a  dance,  in  which 
representations  of  the  sun  and  moon  were 
brought  forth  to  figure  in  a  curious  ceremony. 

For  this  the  magicians  came  on  the  scene 
again.  There  were  twelve  performers,  all 
nearly  naked,  and  each  carried  a  wooden  arc, 
covered  all  over  with  eagle  plumes.  A  chorus 
and  a  man  with  a  rattle  accompanied  them,  as, 
not  once,  but  several  times,  they  made  the  ar- 
cuit  of  the  replenished  central  fire.  Then, 
in  response  to  cries  of  "Thohey!  Thohey!" 
("Stand  !  Stand  !")  they  faced  towards  the  west 

and  executed  a  pretty  little  dance.  This  finished, 
.Vol.  v.-ee.  ^ 
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From  a  Photo,  by  Mr,  C.  U'hMrtom  J  awes. 


they  knelt  down,  six  in  a  row,  facing  one 
another,  and,  in  some  curious  manner,  each 
dancer  suspended  his  arc  of  eagle  plumes  over 
the  head  of  his  vis-a-vis.  The  effect  was 
beautiful  in  the  extreme,  the  white,  halo-like 
head-dress  giving  these  dusky  savage  faces  an 
ethereal  and  even  beautiful  aspect. 

When  all  were  thus  decorated  the  man  with 
the  rattle  addressed  them,  bidding  them  beware 
of  losing  their  sun-like  halo..  Then,  while  he 
rattled,  they  chanted  a  song,  moving  and  swaying 

their  bodies  meanwhile  in 
perfect  unison  —  and  yet 
with  circumspection,  lest 
they  should  disturb  the 
equilibrium  of  their  feathery 
head-gear. 

After  these  had  vanished 
into     the     darkness     there 
came  another  and  different 
band    of    necromancers, 
eighteen    or    twenty    in 
number.     One  had  a  large 
basket  full  of  aniole  leaves, 
while    two  others  carried   a 
roughly-hewn    plank    some 
fourteen    feet     long.      Still 
another  carried   a    blanket, 
and   the   rear   of   the    pro- 
cession was  brought  up  by 
a  dignified  person  carrying 
a    basket  containing    a   re- 
presentation   of    the     sun. 
This    was    a    small    round 
mirror,    the    edges   covered 
with  eagle  down,  and  from 
it  radiated  a  large  number 
of    strikingly    beautiful 
plumes  of  scarlet  and  deep 
blue.    Having  circled  round 
the     fire,      the     magicians 
faced     tow^ards     the    west, 
standing   in   a   small   circle 
so  as  to  shut  out  the  view 
of  all  spectators. 

Suddenly  the  circle 
opened,  and  we  saw,  to  our  amazement,  that  the 
blanket  was  spread  out  on  the  ground,  while 
standing  upright  upon  it,  without  anything  to 
hold  it,  was  the  plank  before  mentioned.  In 
obedience  to  the  command  of  the  chief  shaman, 
the  sun,  in  the  basket  at  the  bottom  of  the  plank, 
slowly  climbed  out  and  up  the  plank  until  nearly 
at  the  top,  when  with  equal  deliberation  it 
returned.  Three  times  this  peculiar  performance 
was  repeated,  and  then,  the  circle  being  closed 
once  more,  the  paraphernalia  was  removed, 
leaving  us  without  any  means  of  finding  out 
how  the  cunning  trick  was  performed. 
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Now  came  the  hoshkon  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings. There  were  more  circling  and  dancing, 
nearly  thirty  people  taking  part  this  time,  and  all 
clothed  as  on  ordinary  occasions.  One  man 
carried  a  plant  and  root  of  the  hoshkon,  known 
to  white  people  as  the  soapweed,  and  which  is 
shown  in  our  second  photo.  The  rest  of  the 
dancers  carried  small  pinyon  boughs,  which  they 

used  as  wands. 

After  circling  round  the  fire  three  times  they 
halted  facing  towards  the   west,    then    made  a 
close  circle,  and  after  singing  the  mystic  word 
"  Thohey  !  "  again  and  again,  opened  the  circle 
to  show  what  they  had  accomplished.     All  we 
saw  was  the  yucca  planted  in  the  sand.     Three 
times  more  the  mystic  circle  was  formed,  and  as 
it  opened  it  revealed  the  yucca  in  various  stages 
of  growth.     The  second  time  it  had  shot  forth 
the   tall,  lance-like  stem;   the    third   time  our 
hearty  applause  welcomed  the  astounding  reve- 
lation of  the  stem  crowned  with  its  exquisite 
mass  of  white,  wax-like  flowers,  which  glistened 
in  the  fire  light,  making   it   look  what  the  old 
Spanish  fathers  always  called  it— "The  Candle- 
stick of  Our  lx>rd."    The  fourth  time  we  saw 
the  plant  the  flowers  had  disappeared,  but  the 
full  crop  of  ripe  fruit  was  there. 

How  the  hoshkon  is  made  to  grow  out  of 


festival— the  fantastic  Fire-Dance.     Wild  horn- 
blowings  were  first  heard,  and  then  a  singular 
noise,  or  trumpeting,  which  the  Navahoes  are 
very  expert  in  making— an  imitation  of  the  cry 
of  the  sandhill   crane.     It  seemed   as   though 
a    flock    of    them    must    be    moving    through 
the    intense    blackness    overhead.       Someone 
advanced   and    replenished    the   fire,    and  just 
as   its   wild   blazes   rushed   upwards   anew   ten 
nude    white    figures    darted    into    the    circle. 
The    leader    had    four    small    bundles    in    his 
hand,  and   each   dancer   had   a   larger  bundle 
of  the  same  material.     I  afterwards  saw  that  it 
was 'the  shredded  bark  of  the  Arizona  cedar. 
Circling  round  the  fire,  gesticulating  and  yelling, 
and  holding  their  bunches  of  bark  towards  the 
fire,  the  dancers  presently  halted  facing  towards 
the   east.      Then    the    leader   lit   one   of    the 
small   tapers   of  bark,  gave  forth  a  wild   yell, 
and     threw     the     lighted     material    over    the 
corral  fence.     This  process  he  repeated  south, 
west,    and     north,    but    before    throwing    the 
north    brand   he  lit   the    bark   in   each    of   his 
followers'  hands.      And  then   for  the  space  ol 
half  an  hour  a  scene  was  enacted  the  like  of 
which  I  believe  the  eye  of  modern  man  has 
never  before  beheld.     Racing  madly  one  after 
another  round   the   fire,    thev   spat   upon   one 
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season  in  this  extraordinary  way  I  am  unable  to 
say,  and  I  have  never  met  anyone  who  was 
able  to  give  an  intelligent  explanation  of  it. 

One  more  dance  followed,  and  then  came 
the  culminating  ceremony  of  the  long  nine-day 


another,  this  being  supposed  to  afford  them 
some  mystic  protection.  As  they  ran  their 
torches  sent  out  long  streamers  of  fire,  which 
beat  upon  the  arms  and  bodies  of  those 
behind.      Utterly    regardless    of    the   flames, 
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A  "Keservation."  if  you  will  note  is  the  honor  of  the  United  States  pledg« 
to  Inlia^^^  Uve  on  a  little  bit  of  the  land  (say  l^h  Pfrt)  they  once 
Smed  entire.  And  of  course  the  Reservation  is  the  Jail  End  the  part  no  one 
cared  for.  If  this  nation  shall  come  to  understand  what  this  opening  means, 
it  will  wither  the  iJan  and  its  projectors  as  grass  before  a  fire. 
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NOTHING  FROM  NOTHING. 
By  Chas.  F.  Lummis. 

Oh,  say,  have  you  seen  Iggie  Donnelly's  cipher, 

Wherein  he  has  figured  our  idol  to  zero, 
And  pictured— the  iconoclastical  knifer!— 

Our  Bard  as  a  bummer ;  the  hog  as  the  hero. 

(For  certes  the  hog  is  the  author  of  bacon?) 

He  deems  Wayward  Will  no  great  Shakes  of  a  poet 

And— proof  that  the  world  has  so  long  been  mistaken- 
Says:    "Billy  was  Bacon— his  bristles  all  show  it! 

I   D.  Argues  out,  to  I.  D/s  satisfaction, 

That  we  as  a  playwright  a  '*ham"  have  regarded ; 

And  figures  it  down  to  the  vulgarest  fraction 

That  what  we  have  lauded  should  only  be  larded. 

Souse  into  our  temple  he  jumps  with  his  hat  on ;  ^ 
"Bill's  style's  of  the  stye,  and  his  pen  isn  t  his  n, 

The  ribs  of  the  plays  have  too  much  classic  fat  on 
For  aught  but  a    Bacon-rind  thus  to  imprison. 

Ig's  choice  of  his  meat  is  in  no  wise  Jew-dish-us ; 
It's  Billy,  not  Bacon,  that  all  of  us  cry  for. 

Unmoved  by  his  logic  so  vacantly  vicious- 
Its  premise  a  naught,  its  conclusion  a  cipher. 

The  pork  in  his  cipher's  too  much  for  our  shilling— 
His  nothing  from  nothing  'tis  fit  that  he  call  so— 

To  swear  off,  with  Moses,  we're  more  than  half-willing, 
Thinking  Bacon  a  boar— and  Ignacius  also! 
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_  Jut  let's  be  sane— even  about  "Central  Square."  That  nice  Kttle  dty  hVxk  of 
JnckValks  and  a  few  trees  is  about  600x300  feet.  That  is  180,000  squarf^teeL 
AnyonXwho  knew  his  business  could  build  a  library  on  less  than  one-twrffth  (of 
even  on\tenth)  of  that,  which  would  serve  this  city  forever.  Instead  of  taku^ 
away"  eV«n  *  one-tenth  of  the  park,  it  would  add  two-tenths  to  it  aVa  ^»»'»— 
by  roof-gaMens,  balconies,  and  all  the  modern  devices.  The  dtizeMrof  the  aty 
would  poss€\s  the  park,  instead  of  the  drifters.  Ten  thousand  msyC  women  and 
children  wouM  'use"  it  daily,  instead  of  500  time-killers.  As  a  matter  of  n<^n- 
ous  fact,  "Central  Square"  is  today  abandoned  to  inutility.  Alljibs  chatter  about 
a  "breathing-spkce"  is  worse  than  criminal— it's  silly.  The  cfaly  way  to  make 
this  parklet  of  rteal  use  is  to  fetch  the  People  to  it.  And  Aey  wiU  not  come 
unless  the  LibrarAis  there.     They  never  did ;  they  never  vriSL     ■ 

If  there's  Comkon  Sense  on  the  market,  let's  go  get  s^!  Lefs  not  longer 
leave  our  "one  ewe\lamb"  of  a  "breathing-place"  unus^;  nor  oar  library  un- 
housed; nor  try  to  h\use  it  on  Mt.  Ararat.  /      .       •       -t        ...    . 

If  every  one  will  ilse  the  library  before  meddling ^s  to  its  size;  if  everybody 
who  does  use  it  will  clifob  Normal  Hill  once  a  day  f/r  three  days;  and  if  every- 
one who  holds  "Central\Square"  to  be  "sacred"  /ill  set  their  Hide  foot  on  a 
square  of  sidewalk  and  nd^ice  how  much  of  the  sjrtiare  is  left— probably  we  will 
make  no  mistakes. 

AN  OUTING  FOR  STUDENTS. 

The  Educational  Extensio\Department/of  the  Southwest  Sodety  will  have 
its  expeditions  to  the  summer  se\sion  of  tW  School  of  American  Archaeology  m 
New  Mexico  in  August.  Lectur^  and  le/rning  in  Santa  Fe,  Augu^  1-14;  can^ 
and  lectures  in  the  matchless  canydfi  of  the  Rho  August  15-30,  m  the  prehistoric 
home  of  the  Pueblos.  Among  the  Itct/rers  will  be  some  of  the  foremost  saoi- 
tists  in  America.  The  outing  is  the  Vost  interesting  ever  connected  with  sta<^. 
Circulars  and  information  can  be  hadVf  Chas.  F.  Lummis,  Los  Angeles,  of  the 
executive  committees  of  the  Soutb^estXSociety  and  the  school.  .       .    ». 

After  the  session,  the  South/est  Sodety  will  conduct  an  explorabon  m  the 
prehistoric  ruins  of  Amoxiumqi 

BY  THE  WAY. 

Princesses  come  high74nd  we  don't  have\to  have  'em.  McGroarty's  "Mis- 
sion Play"  is  five  times  a6  strong  now  that  it  Has  come  back  to  McGroarty.  It 
needs  a  Spanish  teache/still ;  but  it  thrives  better  without  Nobdities. 

Speaking  of  Missfons,  the  beautiful  "asistendia"  or  side-Mission  of  Pala  is 

to  be  repaired  $120QAvorth.     The  Landmarks  Clu 

and  spent  $3500  to/^afeguard  it— has  started  with 

repairs.     There  i&/plenty  of  room  for  anyone  else 

this  American  cause.  '  .        \  -     ,       *^  •    ^  •  „» 

The  prote^  of  the   Sequoya  League  and  other  fuends  of  justice  against 

the  moveme/ to  "cut  out"  sixteen  Indian  agents  in  Oklahoma  andj«a7«  J^ 
Indians  at  /he  mercy  of  their  neighbors,  has  won.    The  (V>gress  of  the  Umted 

Staies  haj^tetaiafiiUllfi  =.or'-nt^nd^aDDrQMiU«4-f«-rtTrr 


A  proposition  to  "Open"  the  Navajo  Reservation  in  New  M«i^  and  Ari- 
zona is  outrage  plus  infamy.  The  Navajoes  are  the  last  unspoiled  Firet  Amer- 
icans we  have,  and  the  biggest  tribe.  Their  reservation  is  big  m  acres  but  small 
in  potency.  It  is  a  big,  handsome  desert,  with  a  few  weak  water-holes.  It  is 
good  for  the  Navajos— it  is  no  good  for  anyone  else. 

Three  hundred  "American"  families  could  not  live  on  it,  without  driving  out 
20  000  Navajos— who  were  Americans  a  few  thousand  years  sooner.  In  all  our 
"Century  of  Dishonor"  as  to  the  Indians,  nothing  would  be  blacker  than  to 
"open"  the  Navajo  Reservation. 


-which  bought  this  Mission 
lOO  for  the  new  and  needed 
iho  wishes  to  contribute  to 
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Mr.  Owen  presented  the  following 

DECISION  BENDEBED  BY  THE  ABIZONA  SUPREME  COXTBT  IN  THB 
PBOCEEDINGS  INSTITUTED  BY  THE  INDIAN  BIGHTS  ASSOCIA- 
TION FOB  A  WBIT  OF  HABEAS  COBPUS  IN  THE  CASE  OF  CEBTAIN 
INDIANS  mPBISONED  WITHOUT  TBIAL,  WITH  ACCOMPANYINa 
PAPEBS. 

June  29,  1909.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  28,  1909. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

On  behalf  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association  I  inclose,  as  a  memo- 
rial, the  decree  of  the  supreme  court  of  Arizona,  with  accompanying 
papers,  in  the  matter  of  the  petition  by  By-a-lil-le  and  other  Navajo 
Indians  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  These  Indians  have  been  im- 
prisoned for  one  year  and  eight  months  and  subjected  to  hard  labor, 
upon  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  AflFairs,  without  a 
charge  having  been  filed  against  them  in  any  court  of  law,  without 
benefit  of  counsel  or  proceeding  by  due  course  of  law. 

The  decision  in  this  case  marks  an  epoch,  guaranteeing  to  the  red 
man  those  rights  secured  to  our  forefathers  by  Magna  Charta. 

Very  respectfully,  ^  ^ ,  ^r^ 

•^       ^  S.  M.  Broshis, 

Agent  Indian  Rights  Assodatian. 


Indian  Rights  Association,    • 
709  Provident  Building, 
Philadelphia,  AprH  16, 1909. 

OIPHISONMENT   WITHOUT   TRIAL. 

For  the  information  of  our  members  and  the  general  public  we 
give  below  a  decision  recently  rendered  by  the  Arizona  supreme 
court  in  the  habeas  corpus  proceedings  mstituted  bv  this  association 
on  behalf  of  certain  Navajos  who  were  imprisoned,  as  we  contend, 
without  warrant  of  law,  by  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affaks.  We  also  append  a  reply  by  Doctor  Grammer  to 
the  article  in  ^^The  Outlook''  of  January  30,  1909,  by  Hon.  F.  E. 
Leupp,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  defending  his  ''I^w  or  no 
Law'^  method  of  dealing  with  the  Indians,  as  enunciated  by  him  at 
the  Lake  Mohonk  conference  m  October,  1908. 
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This  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  association  because  it  was 
beheved  to  be  one  of  fundamental  importance  in  dealing  with  Indians. 
We  contend  that  the  Indian  is  a  person  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  and  can  not  be  deprived  of  his  Uberty  ^^  without  due 
process  of  law.''  The  court  of  first  instance,  in  Arizona,  denied 
the  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  association  appealed 
the  case  to  the  territorial  supreme  court,  where  a  unanimous  opinion 
was  rendered  reversing  the  lower  court.  The  department  has 
announced  its  intention  of  appealing  from  this  decision,  and  the  case 
may  yet  be  argued  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Under  the 
circumstances,  while  the  matter  may  not  be  regarded  as  finally 
settled,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  acquaint  our  members  with  the  case 
as  far  as  it  has  been  developed. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  criticism  upon  the  commissioner's  action, 
which  he  treated  as  a  proof  of  bias  and  captious  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  critics,  has  been  sustained  as  rij^tful  by  a  weighty  judi- 
ciary. It  is  worthj'  of  mention  that  the  cnticism  upon  the  commis- 
sioner's action,  which  has  been  justified  by  such  an  important  judi- 
ciary, was  stigmatized  at  the  Mohonk  conference  by  the  commissioner 
himself  as  so  clearly  biased  that  he  had  to  asperse  the  motive  of 
those  who  made  it.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  commission- 
er's attitude  of  pronounced  hostility  to  any  suggestion  or  criticism 
is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  association. 

It  should  be  noted  that  after  the  habeas  corpus  proceedings  were 
be^un,  six  of  the  Indians  were  released  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Aftairs.  By-a-lil-le  and  Pollv  are  still  held  in  confinement  in  default 
of  $5,000  bail. 


In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  No.  273. 

In  the  matter  of  the  application  of  Bi-a-lil-le  and  seven  others  for  a 

writ  of  habeas  corpus. — Opinion. 

Appeal  from  the  district  court  of  the  second  judicial  district;  Hon. 
Fletcher  M.  Doan,  Judge. 

Mr.  O.  Gibson,  for  petitioners;  Mr.  J.  L.  B.  Alexander,  United 
States  attorney,  for  the  respondent. 

Opinion  by  Nave,  J.:  A  group  of  Navajo  Indians,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Bi-a-lil-le,  threatened  serious  trouble  upon  the  Navajo 
Reservation.  Upon  the  representations  of  the  ^cretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  War  sent  two  troops  of  cavalry  into  the 
vicinity  of  the  reservation  to  serve  as  a  repressing  influence  upon  the 
Indians.  After  a  conference  with  the  Indian  agent,  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  troops  determined  it  to  be  wise  to  arrest  Bi-a-lil-le 
and  certain  of  his  companions.  Accordingly,  he  made  a  night 
march  to  Bi-a-lil-le's  camp  and  captured  him  and  his  immediate 
followers  about  daybreak  the  next  morning.  While  this  arrest 
was  being  made^  the  troops  were  fired  upon  by  other  Indians  in  the 
vicinity.  The  fire  was  returned.  The  casualties  were  two  Indians 
killed  and  one  woimded,  except  that  a  horse  of  one  of  the  soldiers 
was  killed.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  without  a  trial  or  hearing  of  any  sort,  Bi-a-lil-le  and  seven 
of  his    companions  were    transported   to    Fort    Huachuca,    Ariz., 
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''where,"  to  quote  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  '-'they  are  to  be 
confined  for  an  indefinite  period  at  hard  labor.  They  can  be 
released  whenever  it  may  be  deemed  wise  to  do  so,  each  case  to  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits.  The  time  for  the  release  of  these 
prisoners  has  been  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  War  Department." 

These  Indians,  setting  up  in  detail  the  facts  of  which  the  foregoing 
statement  is  a  brief  abstract,  and  averring  that  their  detention  is 
unlawful,  petitioned  the  district  court  of  the  second  judicial  district 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  directed  to  the  commanding  oflicer  at 
Fort  Huachuca  to  the  end  that  they  be  discharged.  The  writ  was 
denied  and  from  its  denial  petitioners  have  prosecuted  this  appeal. 
The  contention  of  petitioners  is  that  they  are  deprived  of  libertv 
without  due  process  of  law,  in  contravention  of  article  5  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  detention  of  these  Indians  is  supported  by  the  respondent  upon 
three  contentions.  One  of  these  contentions  is  that  it  is  authorized 
by  the  provisions  of  section  2149,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  authorized  and  required,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  remove  from  any  tribal  reservation  any  person  being 
therein  without  authority  of  law,  or  whose  presence  within  the  limits  of  the  reserva- 
tion may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commissioner,  be  detrimental  to  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Indians;  and  may  employ  for  the  purpose  such  force  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  agent  to  effect  the  removal  of  such  person. 

The  inadequacy  of  this  contention  is  self-evident.  Authority  to 
remove  troublesome  persons  from  a  reservation  does  not  imply  author- 
ity to  detain  them  in  confinement  after  such  removal;  hence  the 
detention  of  these  Indians  is  not  maintainable  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  or  of  any  of  its  implications. 

The  second  contention  is  that  the  facts  disclose  the  petitioners 
to  be  prisoners  of  war,  and  hence  lawfully  to  be  held  in  military 
custody.     We  do  not  infer  from  the  facts  that  a  state  of  war  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  apprehension  of  the  petitioners,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  it  was  or  is  the  view  of  the  Secretarjr  of  the  Interior  or  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  that  a  state  of  war  existed  then  or  exists  now 
between  the  Indians  and  the  United  States.     It  affirmatively  appears 
that,  though  in  the  custody  of  the  War  Department,  these  Indians 
are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Interior  Denartment  and  are 
to  be  confined  at  hard  labor  for  an  indefinite  period  as  a  punishment 
to  them  and  an  object  lesson  to  the  rest  of  their  tribe,  in  the  language 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  because  they ''  have  defied  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  authorities;  they  have  impeded  the  progress  of  the  other 
Indians  in  their  efforts  to  improve  and  better  their  condition;  they 
armed  themselves,    *    *    *     threatened  to  kill  any  person  or  per- 
sons who  molested  them,  and  fired  first  upon  United  States  troops 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.''     Confinement  at  hard  labor  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  punishment  of  criminals  and  not,  under  the  code  of 
modem  civilized  warfare,  an  incident  of  the  detention  of  prisoners 
of  war.     We  do  not  assume  that  we  have  jurisdiction  to  interfere 
with  the  treatment  accorded  them  were  they  in  fact  prisoners  of 
war;  but  we  point  to  the  fact  of  their  confinement  at  hard  labor  as 
inconsistent  with  a  theory  that  they  are  regarded  by  the  executive 
departments  as  prisoners  of  war.     The  consideration  and  freedom 
from  unnecessary  restraint  which,  within  our  judicial  knowledge, 
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marked  the  detention  of  Spanish  prisoners  during  our  recent  war 
and  has  marked  the  detention  as  prisoners  of  war  of  Geronimo  and 
his  band  of  Apaches,  warrant,  as  fully  as  our  patriotic  pride  also  de- 
mands, that  we  attribute  to  the  executive  departments  the  most 
enlightened  chivalry  in  their  attitude  toward  prisoners  of  war.  It 
is  manifest  that  petitioners  are  not  prisoners  of  war. 

A5  a  third  contention,  it  is  urged  with  great  earnestness  that  the 
Indians  are  but  wards  of  the  Government,  and  therefore  are  subject 
to  administrative  correction  of  their  conduct  as  are  other  wards  to 
the  correction  of  their  guardians;  that  the  disposition  which  has  been 
made  of  these  Indians  is  pursuant  to  a  long-followed  policy  of  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior  and  of  War;  and  that  it  is  highly  salu- 
tanr  m  safeguarding  the  relations  of  the  Indians  to  the  Government 
and  to  their  white  neighbors  and,  indeed,  among  themselves.     How- 
ever salutary  in  its  results  and  desirable  such  a  method  of  dealing 
with  recalcitrant  Indians  may  be  and  however  long  such  a  system 
may  have  prevailed,  it  can  not  be  sanctioned  unless  there  is  author- 
ity for  it  in  the  acts  of  Congress.     Indians  are  not  wards  of  the  exec- 
utive officers,  but  wards  of  the  United  States,  acting  through  execu- 
tive officers,  it  is  true,  but  expressing  its  fostering  will  by  legisla- 
tion.    VV  e  may  pass  as  unnecessary  to  determine  the  question  whether 
Congress  ma;y  constitutionally  vest  in  executive  officers  such  sum- 
marv  authority  as  is  here  sought  to  be  exercised.     Our  attention  has 
not  been  directed  to  legislation  expressly  authorizing  such  summary 
methods.     Comprehensive  authority  is  conferred   upon  the  Presi- 
dent by  sections  463  and  465,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
to  control  the  conduct  of  Indian  affairs  by  his  regulations,  but  we  do 
not  hnd  a  general  rule  or  regulation  promulgated  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  President  applicable  in  this  case. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Bad  Elk  v  United 
btates  (177  U.  S.,  529),  has  held  that  an  executive  officer  in  the  Indian 
bervice  has  no  authority  to  direct  arrests  in  the  absence  of  law,  rule 
or  regulation  authorizm^  such  direction,  and  that  the  conduct  of 
an  Indian  is  not  to  be  held  misbehavior  in  the  absence  of  a  law 
rule  or  regulation  so  defining  it.  Among  the  necessary  implications 
of  that  decision  is  that,  there  being  no  law,  rule,  or  regulation  defining 
what  conduct  of  Indians  shall  be  deemed  reprehensible  and  subject 
them  to  correction,  it  does  not  rest  in  executive  discretion  to  admin- 
ister corrective  punishment.  We  deem  this  conclusion  inevitable, 
and  determmative  of  this  case  irrespective  of  the  question  whether 
such  summary  discipline  might  be  sustained  if  pursuant  to  a  rule 
or  regulation. 

The  position  of  these  particular  petitioners,  members  of  the  Navajo 

}fef  if^"^^"^  V.u''^?^  *^.^  stipulations  of  the  treaty  between  the 
Lmted  States  and  the  Navajos,  which  is  as  follows: 

or  m^SJrrofTJ^^^^^  '*\f^^  ""TT^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  depr^ation  upon  the  person 

K^ia?i^rrth.lw  ?<.^  f         ^?^n'  «^^J^^^  ^^  ^^^  authority  of  the  United 
states  and  at  peace  therewith,  the  Navajo  tribe  aijree  that  thev  will   on  nroof  mjulp 

o  b'Tri^^'akd'iL"^^       by  him  del  ver  up  te  w^^^Tto'S;  Unft^  s"^s! 
Stat    L  ,  667  )    ^'''''^^  according  to  ite  laws.    (Art.  1,  treaty  of  June  1,  1868;  15 

noT^  ^nifr!-*f ''l''K'''^ri''''*^        ^,  covenant  that  bad  Indians  shall 

TL^ur  T. t    i  ^^  *''"  ^-""'^''^  ^^''^'^  ^-^^^Pt  pursuant  to  laws 
delinmg  their  offense   and   prescribing  the   punishments  therefor. 
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Wliile  Congress  by  its  legislation  may  disregard  treaties,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  may  not  do  so. 

The  district  court  was  in  error  in  denying  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus. 

The  proceedings  in  the  court  below  were  solely  upon  the  petition. 
The  United  States  attorney  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
and  argued  against  the  granting  of  the  writ  without  filing  a  demurrer 
or  other  formal  pleading.  The  trial  judge  rendered  an  opinion  in 
writing  which  appears  as  part  of  the  record,  in  which  we  find  it  has 
been  suggested  by  the  court  and  agreed  to  by  counsel,  that,  m  effect, 
''the  ruling  may  be  as  though  the  writ  had  been  granted  and  the  ap- 
plicants were  here  in  person  before  the  court.  *  *  *  jf  ^j^^  ^j.jj. 
should  be  granted  by  the  court,  the  granting  of  the  writ  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  release  of  the  applicants  for  the  writ,  and  the  writ 
will  not  be  denied  unless  the  court  is  satisfied  from  the  hearing  that 
the  apphcants  would  be  remanded  to  the  custody  of  those  now  having 
them  in  charge."  The  petition  contains  at  full  length  what  purport 
to  be  all  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  of 
War,  resulting  in  the  detention  of  petitioners.  In  view  of  that  fact, 
we  construe  the  expression  of  the  trial  court  as  disclosing  the  stipula- 
tion that,  if  the  facts  upon  the  petition  disclose  that  petitioners  are 
entitled  to  be  discharged,  the  judgment  of  the  court  should  be  to 
discharge  them.  Therefore,  it  will  be  adjudged  that  the  judgment  of 
the  trial  court  be  reversed  and  that  the  petitioners  be  discharged, 
with  leave  to  the  respondent,  however,  to  present  within  fifteen  days, 
reasons,  if  any  there  be,  why,  instead  of  discharging  the  petitioners, 
we  should  remand  the  cause  with  direction  to  the  trial  court  to  grant 
the  writ. 

Frederick  S.  Nave, 

Associate  Justice. 
We  concur: 

Edward  Kent,  Chief  Justice. 

Richard  E.  Sloan,  Associate  Justice.^ 

John  H.  Campbell,  Associate  Justice. 

Supreme  Court,  I 

Territory  of  Arizona  f 

I,  F.  A.  Tritle,  jr.,  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  of 
Arizona,  do  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  full,  true,  and  cor- 
rect copy  of  the  opinion  rendered  by  said  supreme  court  on  the  20th 
day  of  March,  A.  D.  1909,  in  the  matter  of  the  application  of  By-a- 
lil-le  and  seven  others  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the 
seal  of  said  court  .this  25th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1909,  at  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

[seal.]  F.  a.  Tritle,  Jr., 

Cleric  Supreme  Court  of  Arizona. 


ss. 
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In  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  No.  273. 


In  the  matter  of  the  appUcation  of  By-a-Hl-le  and  seven  others  for  a 

writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

At  this  day  respondent  gave  notice  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  moved  the  court  that  appHcants  be  held 
on  bail  until  the  determination  of  the  appeal  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  under  rule  34  of  said  Supreme  Court,  and  it  was 
ordered  by  the  court  that  the  notice  of  appeal  be  noted  and  that 
apphcants  be  each  enlarged  in  the  sum  of  $5,000,  and  it  was 

Further  ordered  that  respondent  may  have  leave  to  withdraw  its 
notice  of  appeal  upon  application  to  the  Chief  Justice  therefor. 


S8. 


Supreme  Court,       ) 
Territory  of  Arizona y  ( 

I,  F.  A.  Tritle,  jr.,  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  of 
Arizona,  do  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  full,  true,  and  cor- 
rect copy  of  the  order  made  and  entered  by  said  supreme  court  on 
the  20th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1909,  in  the  matter  of  the  application 
of  By-a-lil-le  and  seven  others  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  admitting 
applicants  to  bail. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal 
of  said  court  this  25th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1909,  at  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

[seal.]  F.  a.  Tritle,  Jr., 

Cleric  Supreme  Court  of  Arizona. 


[From  the  Springflell  (Mass.)  Rep-.ihll  an,  March  15,  1909.] 
QUESTION   OF    ^^LAW    OR    NO    LAW^'    IN    TREATMENT   OF   THE    INDIANS. 

REPLY    OP   THE    INDIAN    RIGHTS    ASSOCIATION    TO    COMMISSIONER    LEUPp'S    SURPRISING 

ASSERTION. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Republican: 

The  question  raised  by  Commissioner  Leupp  in  his  article  on  ''Law 
or  no  law  in  Indian  administration,''  in  The  Outlook  of  January  30, 
is  of  fundamental  importance.  The  Indian  Rights  Association  has 
undertaken  to  test  the  validity  of  his  conclusion  as  to  the  relation  of 
an  executive  agent  to  the  law  by  an  appeal  to  the  courts;  but  it  is 
eminently  desirable  that  the  public,  wno  read  the  commissioner's 
vehement  explanation,  should  Know  the  issues  involved.  They  are 
much  larger  tnan  the  question  whether  the  commissioner  was  misrep- 
resented by  those  who  quoted  his  own  words, ''law  or  no  law,"  as 
the  keynote  of  his  remarks  about  the  Navajo  Indians.  But  we  must 
not  fall  into  the  custom  which,  according  to  Freeman,  spoils  so  much 
historical  writing,  and  content  ourselves  with  allusions  instead  of  tell- 
ing a  plain  tale.  The  commissioner  began  his  explanatory  statement 
with  the  Mohonk  conference,  but  the  controversy  can  not  be  under- 
stood without  going  further  back  and  beginning  at  the  beginning. 

In  October,  1907,  William  T.  Shelton,  superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  Navajo  Reservation,  Shiprock,  N.  Mex.,  requested  that 
cavalry  be  sent  into  his  reservation  to  arrest  a  troublesome  Navajo 
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named  By-a-lil-le,  that  he  might  be  confined  long  enough  to  show 
that  the  time  for  bad  men  was  past;  or,  if  this  were  not  thought 
expedient,  that  the  troops  might  be  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  By-a- 
lil-le's  camp  long  enough  to  give  the  Indian  poUce  courage.  The 
more  drastic  of  the  two  methods.was  chosen.  The  cavalry  surrounded 
the  Indians'  hogans  at  daylight,  and  arrested  By-a-lil-le  and  his 
men.  There  was  some  shooting  by  the  soldiers  and  on  the  part  of 
some  Indians  in  the  vicinity,  though  not  by  the  prisoners,  and  two 
Indians  were  killed  by  shots  in  the  back.  A  search  of  all  the  hogans 
only  brought  to  light  three  old  rifles,  one  Colt  revolver  and  several 
knives.  Such  a  lack  of  warlike  equipment  suggests  that  the  milder 
remedy  of  camping  in  the  vicinity  by  the  troops  would  probably  have 
been  suflScient  to  overawe  the  Indians  and  reduce  their  spirits  to  the 
necessary  subordination.  Still,  it  is  easier  to  discern  the  right 
course  in  the  light  of  experience,  and  there  is  here  no  controversy 
over  the  killing  of  these  Indians  and  the  arrest  of  the  band.  They 
had  been  made  to  feel  most  unmistakably  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  might  have  seemed  that  they  had  been  sufficiently 
schooled.  If  it  was  not  thought  wise  to  allow  them  to  remain  on  the 
reservation,  the  superintendent  had  the  undoubted  authority  to 
remove  them,  or  if  he  was  unwilling  to  set  them  at  liberty  in  new 
scenes,  he  might  have  brought  them  into  court.  Western  courts  are 
not  generally  weakly  indulgent  to  the  red  man.  Neither  of  these 
lines  of  action,  however,  was  taken.  Without  the  decree  of  any  court, 
martial  or  civil,  By-a-lil-le  and  seven  other  Indians  were  incarcerated, 
with  the  approval  of  the  commissioner,  in  a  military  prison  in  Arizona, 
at  hard  labor  for  an  indeterminate  period. 

At  the  conference  at  Lake  Mohonk,  last  October,  Mr.  Leupp  tells 
us  that  he  was  intensely  indignant  when  he  heard  that  a  resolution 
was  to  be  offered  that  would  test  the  sense  of  the  conference  upon 
such  imprisonment  without  trial.  The  commissioner  is  obliged  to 
admit  that  in  his  vehement  anticipatory  defense  he  said  that  he 
would  take  such  measures  if  he  thought  the  public  safety  required  it, 
"law  or  no  law."  This  language  does  not  appear  in  the  report,  and 
the  commissioner  withdraws  it  as  too  crude  and  unqualified.  Still, 
he  claims  that  his  character  for  clemency  and  fairness  is  so  well 
known  that  it  should  have  protected  him  from  misconstruction.  So, 
if  he  is  obliged  to  confess  that  he  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips,  he 
also  feels  it  necessary  to  charge  his  critics  with  "dishonesty  and 
"malice."  After  learning  the  facts  and  reading  this  explanation, 
most  people  will  probably  agree  that  the  blunt  and  pointed  expres- 
sion that  he  withdraws  describes  his  attitude  very  fairly.  After  all, 
the  point  of  language  is  of  minor  importance.  The  main  points  are 
Mr.  Leupp's  attitude  toward  those  who  differ  from  him  and  his 
theory  or  the  relation  of  the  law  to  the  public  welfare. 

The  commissioner  asserts  with  pride  that  his  policy  of  treating 
Indian  offenders  in  a  state  of  barbarism  by  dealing  out  justice  accord- 
ing to  his  own  personal  views  has  justified  itself  by  its  success,  on  the 
Erinciple  that  "the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating."  No  one, 
owever,  can  read  his  passionate  article,  with  its  charges  upon  his 
critics  of  "malice,"  "dishonesty,"  "paltering,"  "vituperation,"  and 
"an^y  clamor"  without  realizing  that  his  theory  has  made  our  com- 
missioner a  very  lofty  personage,  who  is  inclined  to  regard  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  about  the  legality  of  his  acts  as  a  proof  of  moral 
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obliquity.  So  far  is  he  from  inviting  scrutiny  and  welcoming  an 
interchange  of  opinion  that  the  very  idea  of  the  expression  of  criticism 
filled  him  with  mdignation,  as  he  confesses  in  his  case.  Yet,  if  the 
Indian  Commissioner  has  the  right  to  put  Indians  in  prison  without 
trial^  simply  upon  his  own  judgment  that  a  prison  is  the  best  place  for 
them,  such  a  tremendous  power  ought  to  oe  carefully  watched,  and 
such  a  conference  as  Mohonk  might  well  interest  itseli  in  the  wisdom 
with  which  such  extraordinary  authority  was  exercised. 

Indian  agents,  through  whom  he  must  gain  his  information,  are 
but  fallible  men,  and  it  was  no  less  a  person  than  Lincoln  who  said 
that  no  man  could  safely  be  trusted  with  absolute  power  over  another. 
Indian  agents  are  not  a  class  of  men  who,  accordiag  to  the  opinion 
of  them  expressed  by  President  Roosevelt,  in  a  recent  message,  can 
wisely  be  allowed  to  feel  themselves  exempt  from  criticism.  Even 
if  the  criticism  should  prove  mistaken,  the  discussion  could  hardly 
fail  to  do  good.  It  was,  however,  resented  deeply  by  Mr.  Leupp, 
and  is  characterized  in  scathing  terms.  His  known  kindness  and 
clemency,  he  holds,  should  have  prevented  anyone  from  r^arding 
the  imprisonment  of  Indians  for  sixteen  months,  without  trial,  as 
an  act  of  oppression.     This  is  certainly  a  great  claim. 

There  are,  however,  many  who  believe  that  the  law  of  the  land  is 
a  better  defense  of  our  rights  than  the  kindly  temper  of  our  oflBcials. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  deepest  source  of  our  controversy  with  the  com- 
missioner that  on  his  statement  at  Mohonk,  and  in  his  treatment  of 
these  Indians,  he  shows  an  inadequate  sense  of  the  value  of  law  as  a 
means  of  securing  the  pubUc  weal.  He  ignores  the  courts.  His 
theory  is  that  the  pubUc  safety  is  to  take  precedence  of  the  public 
safeguards.  This  mistake  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  worst  excesses 
of  the  French  Revolution.     To  quote  Lord  Morley : 

Couthon  laid  the  theoretic  basis  [of  the  infamous  law  of  22d  Prairial]  in  a  fallacy 
that  must  always  be  full  of  seduction  to  shallow  persons  in  authority:  ""He  who  would 
subordinate  the  public  safety  to  the  inventions  of  juris-consults,  and  to  the  fmniilas  of 
the  courts  is  either  an  imbecile  or  a  scoundrel."  As  if  the  public  safety  could  mean 
anything  but  the  safety  of  the  public!  ''All  becomes  le<»itimate  and  even  virtuous," 
Helvetius  had  written,  "on  behalf  of  the  public  safety,"  but  Rousseau  was  wiser  in  his 
marginal  note,  *'The  public  safety  is  nothing  unless  the  individual  enjoys  security.** 

Have  we  not  an  example  of  Couthon's  fallacy  in  the  commissioner's 
article,  in  '*The  Outlook/'  when  he  writes:  **The  mere  technical 
definition  of  the  rights  of  any  person  under  the  law  is  always  subordi- 
nate to  the  question  of  the  social  order?"  What  better  way  is  there 
of  teaching  an  Indian  the  greatness  of  the  law  than  by  showing  that  it 
can  save  as  well  as  punish  ?  How  can  the  social  order  be  better  pre- 
served than  in  the  exaltation  of  the  law  ?  By-a-hl-le  and  Polly,  with 
their  companions  in  prison  for  sixteen  months,  knotting  on  a  cord  the 
days  of  their  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  a  distant  commissioner, 
will  hardly  agree  that  the  right  to  liberty  or  a  fair  trial  comes  under 
the  head  of  a  *'mere  technical  definition/' 

In  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  commissioner  of  possible  evils  in 
consequence  of  the  liberation  of  these  men,  the  Indian  Rights  Associa- 
tion applied  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  court  of  first  instance 
denied  the  application,  but  the  denial  w^  anticipated.  Neverthe- 
less, something  has  been  accomplished,  since  six  of  the  prisoners 
have  since  been  released.  An  appeal  has  been  taken  in  behalf  of  the 
other  two,  and  the  friends  of  order  and  liberty  will  not  rest  until,  if 
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necessary,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided 
whether  or  not  Indians  are  persons  within  the  meaning  of  the  article 
of  the  Constitution  that  declares  that  no  person  (except  certain 
classes  in  which  Indians  are  not  included)  shall  be  deprived  of  life 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law.  Of  one  thing  we  may 
be  absolutely  certain,  and  that  is  that  the  greatest  tribunal  in  the 
world,  as  Bryce  has  taught  us  to  call  it,  will  give  no  countenance  to 
the  doctrine,  so  fruitful  of  tyranny  and  injustice,  that  the  law  can  be 
safely  ignored,  if  m  the  judgment  of  an  official  its  restraints  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  public  welfare. 

Carl  E.  Grammer, 
President  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association. 
PuiLADELPHiA,  MarcJi  1,  1909. 


Department  of  Justice, 

Washington,  June  22,  1909. 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  oral  request  to  be  informed  of  the 
action  of  the  department  in  the  matter  of  the  prosecution  of  the 
appeal  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  By-a-lil-le  and  others 
petitioners  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  I  beg  to  say  that  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  matter  the  Government  has  decided  not  to 

Erosecute  the  appeal.  Instructions  have  to-day  been  given  to  the 
Fnited  States  attorney  for  Arizona,  by  wire,  to  ask  leave  of  the 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Arizona,  in  accordance  with  an 
order  of  that  court,  to  withdraw  notice  of  the  appeal;  also  instruct- 
ing him  to  have  the  petitioners  discharged  from  custody  at  once, 
and  stating  that  this  department  has  requested  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  arrange,  by  wire,  to  have  the  petitioners  restored  to  their 
homes  in  the  Navajo  Reservation  at  government  expense. 
Respectfully, 

Lloyd  W.  Bowers, 

_,    ^^    ^  Acting  Attorney-General. 

S.  M.  Brosius,  Esq., 

Agent  Indian  Rights  Associationy 

McGill  Building,  Washington,  D.  G. 

0  '      . 


61sT  Congress, 
let  Session. 
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Mr.  Owen  presented  the  following 

DECISION  ItENDERED  BY  THE  ABIZOKA  SUPKEICE  OOXTBT  IN 
PBOCEEDINGS  INSTITUTED  BY 


nr 


rffv 


INDIAH  BIGHTS  ASSOCIA- 
TION FOB  A  WBIT  OF  HABEAS  COBPXTS  IK 
INDIANS  IMPBISONED  WITHOUT  TBIAIi, 
PAPEBS. 


CASE  OF  CSBTAIN 
ACOOMPANYINa 


June  29,  1909.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Washingtox,  D.  C,  June  28,  1909. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

On  behalf  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association  I  inclose,  as  a  memo- 
rial, the  decree  of  the  supreme  court  of  Arizona,  with  accompanying 
papers,  in  the  matter  of  the  petition  by  By-a-lil-le  and  other  Navajo 
Indians  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  These  Indians  have  been  im- 
prisoned for  one  year  and  eight  months  and  subjected  to  hard  labor, 
upon  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  without  a 
charge  having  been  filed  against  them  in  any  court  of  law,  without 
benefit  of  counsel  or  proceeding  by  due  course  of  law. 

The  decision  in  this  case  marks  an  epoch,  guaranteeing  to  the  red 
man  those  rights  secured  to  our  forefathers  by  Magna  Charta. 
Very  respectfully, 

S-  M^  Bsosius, 
Agent  Indian  Rights  Association. 


Indian  Rights  Association, 

709  Provident  Building, 
Philadelphia,  April  16,  1909. 

IMPRISONMENT   WITHOUT  TRIAL. 

For  the  information  of  our  members  and  the  general  public  we 
give  below  a  decision  recently  rendered  by  the  Arizona  supreme 
court  in  the  habeas  corpus  proceedings  instituted  by  this  association 
on  behalf  of  certain  Navajos  who  were  imprisoned,  as  we  contend, 
without  warrant  of  law,  by  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs.  We  also  append  a  replv  bv  Doctor  Grammer  to 
the  article  in  J  The  Outlook"  of  January  "30,"  1909,  by  Hon.  F.  E. 
Leupp,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  defending  his  "Law  or  no 
Law '  method  of  dealing  with  the  Indians,  as  enunciated  by  him  afc 
the  Lake  Mohonk  conference  in  October,  1908. 
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This  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  association  because  it  was 
beUeved  to  be  one  of  fundamental  importance  in  dealing  with  Indians. 
We  contend  that  the  Indian  is  a  person  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  and  can  not  be  deprived  of  his  Uberty  ''without  due 
process  of  law."  The  court  of^  first  instance,  in  Arizona,  denied 
the  appUcation  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  association  appealed 
the  case  to  the  territorial  supreme  court,  where  a  unanimous  opinion 
was  rendered  rerersing  the  lower  court.  The  department  has 
announced  its  mtention  of  appealing  from  this  decision,  and  the  case 
may  yet  be  argued  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Under  the 
circumstances,  while  the  matter  may  not  be  regarded  as  finally 
settled,  It  IS  deemed  proper  to  acquaint  our  members  with  the  case 
as  far  as  it  has  been  deTeloped. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  criticism  upon  the  commissioner's  action 
which  he  treated  as  a  proof  of  bias  and  captious  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  cntics,  has  been  sustained  as  rightful  by  a  weighty  judi- 
ciary. ^  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  criticism  upon  the  commis- 
sioner s  action,  which  has  been  justified  by  such  an  important  judi- 
ciary, was  stigmatized  at  the  Mohonk  conference  by  the  commissioner 
himself  as  so  clearij  biased  that  he  had  to  asperse  the  motive  of 
those  who  made  it.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  commission- 
er s  attitude  of  pronounced  hostility  to  any  suggestion  or  criticism 
^  T^^i?  ^"**  difficulties  in  the  wav  of  this  association. 

It  should  be  noted  that  after  the  hat)eas  corpus  proceedings  were 
begun,  six  of  the  Indians  were  released  bv  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 

t^l^\r.  f  y:«-*"-le  ^d  PoUy  are  stiU  held  m  confinement  in  default 
or  S5,000  bail. 


In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  No.  273. 

In  the  matter  of  the  apnlication  of  Bi-a-lil-le  and  seven  others  for  a 

writ  of  habeas  corpus. — Opinion. 

Appeal  from  the  district  court  of  the  second  judicial  district:  Hon. 
J  letcher  M.  Doan,  Judge. 

Mr.  O.  Gibson  for  petitioners;  Mr.  J.  L.  B.  Alexander,  United 
states  attorney,  for  the  respondent. 

Opinion  by  Nave,  J.:  A  group  of  Navajo  Indians,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Bi-a-hl-le,  threatened  serious  trouble  upon  the  Navajo 
Keservation.  Upon  the  representations  of  the  ^cretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  War  sent  two  troops  of  cavalry  into  the 
vicinity  of  the  reservation  to  serve  as  a  repressing  influence  upon  the 
Indians.  ASter  a  conference  with  the  Indian  agent,  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  troops  determined  it  to  be  wise  to  arrest  Bi-a-lil-le 
and  certam  of  his  companions.  Accordingly,  he  made  a  night 
march  to  Bi-a-m-le's  camp  and  captured  him  and  his  immediate 
followers  about  daybreak  the  next  morning.  While  this  arrest 
was  bemg  made,  the  troops  were  fired  upon  by  other  Indians  in  the 
vicimty.  The  fire  was  returned.  The  casualties  were  two  Indians 
killed  and  one  wounded,  except  that  a  horse  of  one  of  the  soldiers 
was  killed.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
interior,  without  a  trial  or  hearing  of  any  sort,  Bi-a-lil-le  and  seven 
of  his   compamons  were    transported   to    Fort    Huachuca,   Ari2r., 
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'* where,"  to  quote  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ''they  are  to  be 
confined  for  an  indefinite  period  at  hard  labor.  They  can  be 
released  whenever  it  may  be  deemed  wise  to  do  so,  each  case  to  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits.  The  time  for  the  release  of  these 
prisoners  has  been  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  War  Department.'' 

These  Indians,  setting  up  in  detail  the  facts  of  which  the  foregoing 
statement  is  a  brief  abstract^  and  averring  that  their  detention  is 
unlawful,  petitioned  the  district  court  of  the  second  judicial  district 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  directed  to  the  commanding  officer  at 
Fort  Huachuca  to  the  end  that  they  be  discharged.  The  writ  was 
denied  and  from  its  denial  petitioners  have  prosecuted  this  appeal. 
The  contention  of  petitioners  is  that  they  are  deprived  of  liberty 
without  due  process  of  law,  in  contravention  of  article  5  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  detention  of  these  Indians  is  supported  by  the  respondent  upon 
three  contentions.  One  of  these  contentions  is  that  it  is  authorized 
by  the  provisions  of  section  2149,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affigdis  is  authorized  and  required,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  remove  fraa  any  tribal  reservation  any  person  being 
therein  without  authority  of  law,  or  whose  presence  within  the  limits  of  the  reserva- 
tion may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  amuxuaBOoner^  be  detrimental  to  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  tne  Indians;  and  may  employ  for  the  purpose  such  force  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  agent  to  effect  the  removal  oi  siM^h  perBcm. 

The  inadeouacy  of  this  contention  is  self-evident.  Authority  to 
remove  troublesome  persons  from  a  reservation  does  not  imply  author- 
ity to  detain  them  m  confinement  after  such  removal;  hence  the 
detention  of  these  Indians  is  not  maintainable  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  or  of  any  of  its  impUcations. 

The  second  contention  is  that  the  facts  disclose  the  petitioners 
to  be  prisoners  of  war,  and  hence  lawfully  to  be  held  in  military 
custody.  We  do  not  infer  from  the  facts  that  a  state  of  war  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  apprehension  of  the  petitioners,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  it  was  or  is  the  view  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  or  the 
Secretary  of  War  that  a  state  of  war  existed  then  or  exists  now 
between  the  Indians  and  the  United  States.  It  affirmatively  appears 
that,  though  in  the  custody  of  the  War  Department,  these  Indians 
are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Intenor  Department  and  are 
to  be  confined  at  hard  labor  for  an  indefinite  period  as  a  punishment 
to  them  and  an  object  lesson  to  the  rest  of  their  tribe,  in  tne  language 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  because  they  "  have  defied  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  authorities;  they  have  impeded  the  progress  of  the  other 
Indians  in  their  efforts  to  improve  and  better  tiieir  condition;  they 
armed  themselves,  ♦  ♦  *  threatened  to  kill  any  person  or  per- 
sons who  molested  them,  and  fired  first  upon  United  States  troops 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty."  Confinement  at  hard  labor  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  punishment  of  criminals  and  not,  under  the  code  of 
modem  civilized  warfare,  an  incident  of  the  detention  of  prisoners 
of  war.  We  do  not  assume  that  we  have  jurisdiction  to  interfere 
with  the  treatment  accorded  them  were  they  in  fact  prisoners  of 
war;  but  we  point  to  the  fact  of  their  confinement  at  hard  labor  as 
inconsistent  with  a  theory  that  they  are  r^arded  by  the  executive 
departments  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  consideration  and  freedom 
from  unnecessary  restraint  which,  vrithin  our  judicial  knowledge, 
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n..Aed  the  detention  of  Spanif  pr^^^^^^^^^^  Zl 

and  has  marked  the  detention  as  prisone^  or  w^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

his  band  of  Apaches  warrant  JJ^^^^  X"    Separtments  the  most 
Xten^'cWvafri^    heir\\^^^^^^^^^^  o^  war.     It 

ft^^/aWe%ne.  are^^^^^^^  ,,,,  ,,, 

As  a  third  contention  ^.^^  J  "^1^™^^  and  therefore  are  subject 
Indians  are  but  wards  of   he  Government  ana  t  ^^^^j  ^^ 

to  administrative  correction  of  their  conouci  a  ^^^^ 

thecoriectionof  their  guardians    that  the  d^sp^^^^^^^^^ 
made  of  these  Indians  is  pui^uant  to  a  long  fouo^^^^    p^    ^^^^_ 
Departments  of  the  Ijjterior  and  of  War   ana  ma.         Q^^^^^^^^t 

taij  in  ,^?g"-^^df f  J^Jbl  S  I'ndtcl,  amoSI  themselves.    How- 
and  to  their  ^h^^e  neighbors  ana  inaee,  g  ^^  ^^^^ 

ever  salutary  m  ite  results  ^^^  desirable  sjicn  a  ^ 

with  recalcitrant  Man^^^^^y  be  ^^^  ^owe^^^^^^^^  ^  J^^^^_ 

may  have  P[f  ^^ed  'f  can  no^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^_ 

'*?  ^**'l^.i   but  waJds  of^^^^^^^  States,  acting  through  execu- 

S'o'i  WnSid  to  wTsl^^^^^^^^  authorizing  such  summary 

J^'onfroTtheronlu^^^^^^  his  regulations,  but  we  do 

nT^d  a  gLeral  rule  or  regulation. promulgated  by  or  under  the 

^""^^thl  C^uif  o1  r'Sd^sfates^rS-Bad  Elk  ..  United 
Q  Ji!  n?7  U  I    529)  has  held  that  an  executive  officer  m  the  Indian 
ll^ihaslaSitfto  direct  arrests  in  the  absence  of  law,  rule 
«^^dadoS  authorizing  such  direction,  and  that  the  conduct  of 
^  S^  i?  not  to  be  leld  misbehavior  in  the  absence  of  a  law 
mle  o??^laSon  so  definmg  it.     Among  the  necessay  implicat^^ 
S  that  dSSn  is  that,  there  being  no  law,  rule,  or  regu  ation  definmg 
what  conXto   Indians  shall  be^  deemed  reprehensib  e  and  subject 
rhem  to  correction,  it  does  not  rest  in  executive  discretion  to  admm- 
kte?^  corJ^"?^e  punishment.     We  deem  this  conclusion  inevitable 
2d  detSminative  of  this  case  irrespective  of  the  question  whether 
^ch  sim™ar>'  discipline  might  be  sustained  if  pursuant  to  a  rule 

^^^hf^alon  of  these  particular  petitioners,  members  of  the  Navajo 
tribef  ^ortmed  by  one  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Navajos,  which  is  as  follows: 

If  iMd  men  among  the  Indians  shall  commit  a  wrong  or  depredation  upon  Ae  nerson 
atv^^yotZxoue,  white,  black,  or  Indian,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  LnU^ 
RtiE^^d  at  W-e  therewith,  the  Navajo  tribe  acree  that  they  will,  on  proof  made 
to  i^ir^nt  ^  onnotice  by  him,  deliver  up  ^e  wrongdoer  to  the  United  States 
S  t^KdTunifihed  according 'to  ite  laws.    (Art.  1,  treaty  of  June  1.  1868,  15 

Stot.  L.,  667.)  ,     J   T    J-  v.  11 

This  stipulation  amounts  to  a  covenant  that  bad  Indians  shau 
not  be  punished  bv  the  United  States  except  pursuant  to  laws 
defining  their  ollense   and   prescribing  the   punishments  therefor. 
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WTiile  Congress  bv  its  legislation  may  disregard  treaties,  the  executive 
^^X^^^t'tSTT^'rLr  i^d^^^^^        the  writ  of  habeas 

'^^DTOceedings  in  the  court  below  were  solely  upon  the  petition. 
TliumSdSt2S  attorney  appeared  on  behalf  of  t^e  United  States 
T^  l^  SSt  the  griiitiSi  of  the  writ  without  filing  a  demurrer 
^  ot^TJiS^adiiS    ThI  trial  judge  rendered  an  opinion  in 
^?^  wSh  arpeaists  part  of  the  record,  m  which  we  find  it  has 
ClnS^SuKl  by  the  court  and  agreed  to  by  counsel  that,  m  effect, 
SX  rlSJmiv  L  as  though  the  writ  had  been  granted  and  the  ap- 
»WntRv^re  here  in  person  before  the  court.     *    *    *     K  the  writ 
&  bT^SbT^Uie  court.,  the  granting  of  the  writ  would  be 
snouia  ue  gi«"       ^^^^  of  the  aoDlicants  for  the  writ,  and  tlie  writ 
aS'I^hi  Zm  ^  the  cour^^is  satisfied  from  the  hearing  that 
iS^Snte^iddbe  remanded  to  the  custody  of  those  now  having 
Sm'STdSSi^  Th e  J^tition  contains  at  full  length  what  purport 
£lS3rf^pn»««rii£  of  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  of 
wiriwStSJ  m  the  dStion  of  petitioners.     In  view  of  that  fact, 
wL^^ISSwhL  expression  of  the  trial  court  as  disclosmg  the  stipula- 
^„^S^X  faJteVpon  the  petition  disclose  that  petitioners  are 
*T»Sf^Ai^Sl,RiS  the  imlament  of  the  court  should  be  to 
^"**lf*l.^W     xKSore  it  wmt.e  adjudged  that  the  judgment  of 
^^^  J«v^d  ind  that  thi  P^-- be  discha^^^^^^^^ 
^1. 1  4^  *Ko  T^nnndent  however,  to  present  within  titteen  days, 

""'^^  5^1  th^T  whv,Sad'^  discharging  the  petitioners 
w^Sd  ^.nd  Se^'sJ  with  direction  to  the  ti?al  court  to  grant 

the  wnt-  Frederick  S.  Nave, 

Associate  Justice. 

We  cMicur:  ^    ..  t    *•  - 

Edward  Kekt,  Chtef  Justice. 
RiCHAKD  E.  Sloax,  Assocvite  Justice. 
J<»N  H.  Campbell,  Associate  Justice. 


ss. 


SVPKEXK  CorKT,  I 

T  v'Tr^xfiTZ^Tk  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  of 
ArLL  dobereby ^rtifv  the  foregoing  to  be  a  full,  true,  and  cor- 
^^V^  tS^opinion  rendered  by  said  supreme  cour  on  the  20th 
Ikv  rffl^h:  A- 1).  1909,  in  the  matter  of  the  application  of  By-a- 
Kl  Te  and  seven  others  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
"fc^SiS^ihereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  t^ 
se"of  sMd  court  this  25th  day  of  Merch,  A.  D.  1909,  at  l:'tioenix, 

A^  F.  A.  Tritle,  Jr., 

[s£Ai.J  •  ^^^^,  Supreme  Court  of  Arizom. 


■vlH-u  ifi..-<»y-p-',.; 
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In  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  No.  273. 

In  the  matter  of  the  application  of  By-a-lil-le  and  seven  others  for  a 

writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

At  this  day  respondent  gave  notice  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  moved  the  court  that  applicants  be  held 
on  bail  until  the  determination  of  the  appeal  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  under  rule  34  of  said  Supreme  Court,  and  it  was 
ordered  by  the  court  that  the  notice  of  appeal  be  noted  and  that 
applicants  be  each  enlarged  in  the  sum  of  $5,000,  and  it  was 

Further  ordered  that  respondent  may  have  leave  to  withdraw  its 
notice  of  appeal  upon  application  to  the  Chief  Justice  therefor. 


88. 


Supreme  Court,       ) 
Territory  of  Arizona,  \ 

I,  F.  A.  Tritle,  jr.,  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  of 
Arizona,  do  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  full,  true,  and  cor- 
rect copy  of  the  order  made  and  entered  by  said  supreme  court  on 
the  20th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1909,  in  the  matter  of  the  application 
of  By-a-lil-le  and  seven  others  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  admitting 
applicants  to  bail. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal 
of  said  court  this  25th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1909,  at  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

[seal.]  F.  a.  Tritle,  Jr., 

ClerJc  Supreme  Court  of  Arizona. 


[From  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republiran,  March  15,  1909.] 
QUESTION   OF   ''lAW   OR    NO   LAW''    IN    TREATMENT   OF   THE    INDIANS. 

REPLY    OF   THE    INDIAN    RIGHTS    ASSOCIATION    TO    COMMISSIONER   LEUPP'S    SURPRISING 

ASSERTION. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Republican: 

The  question  raised  by  Commissioner  Leupp  in  his  article  on  *'Law 
or  no  law  in  Indian  administration,''  in  The  Outlook  of  January  30, 
is  of  fundamental  importance.  The  Indian  Eights  Association  has 
undertaken  to  test  the  validity  of  his  conclusion  as  to  the  relation  of 
an  executive  agent  to  the  law  by  an  appeal  to  the  courts;  but  it  is 
eminently  desirable  that  the  public,  who  read  the  commissioner's 
vehement  explanation,  should  Know  the  issues  involved.  They  are 
much  larger  tnan  the  question  whether  the  commissioner  was  misrep- 
resented by  those  who  quoted  his  own  words,  '  4aw  or  no  law,"  as 
the  kevnote  of  his  remarks  about  the  Navajo  Indians.  But  we  must 
not  fall  into  the  custom  which,  according  to  Freeman,  spoils  so  much 
historical  writing,  and  content  ourselves  with  allusions  instead  of  tell- 
ing a  plain  tale.  The  commissioner  began  his  explanatory  statement 
with  the  Mohonk  conference,  but  the  controversy  can  not  be  under- 
stood without  going  further  back  and  beginning  at  the  beginning. 

In  October,  1907,  William  T.  Shelton,  superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  Navajo  Reservation,  Shiprock,  N.  Mex.,  requested  that 
cavalry  be  sent  into  his  reservation  to  arrest  a  troublesome  Navajo 
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named  By-a-lil-le,  that  he  might  be  confined  long  enough  to  show 
that  the  time  for  bad  men  was  past;  or,  if  this  were  not  thought 
expedient,  that  the  troops  might  be  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  By-a- 
lil-le's  cainp  long  enough  to  give  the  Indian  police  courage.  ^The 
more  drastic  of  the  two  methods  was  chosen.  The  cavalry  surrounded 
the  Indians'  hogans  at  daylight,  and  arrested  By-a-hl-le  and  his 
men.  There  was  some  shooting  by  the  soldiers  and  on  the  part  of 
some  Indians  in  the  vicinity,  though  not  by  the  prisoners,  and  two 
Indians  were  killed  by  shots  in  the  back.  A  search  of  all  the  hogans 
only  brought  to  light  three  old  rifles,  one  Colt  revolver  and  several 
knives.  Such  a  lack  of  warlike  equipment  suggests  that  the  milder 
remedy  of  camping  in  the  vicinity  by  the  troops  would  proba,bly  have 
been  suflScient  to  overawe  the  Indians  and  reduce  their  spirits  to  the 
necessary  subordination.  Still,  it  is  easier  to  discern  the  right 
course  in  the  light  of  experience,  and  there  is  here  no  controversy 
over  the  killing  of  these  Indians  and  the  arrest  of  the  band.  They 
had  been  made  to  feel  most  unmistakably  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  might  have  seemed  that  they  had  been  suflBciently 
schooled.  If  it  was  not  thought  wise  to  allow  them  to  remain  on  the 
reservation,  the  superintendent  had  the  undoubted  authority  to 
remove  them,  or  if  he  was  unwilling  to  set  them  at  liberty  in  new 
scenes,  he  might  have  brought  them  into  court.  Western  courts  are 
not  generally  weakly  indulgent  to  the  red  man.  Neither  of  these 
lines  of  action,  however,  was  taken.  Without  the  decree  of  any  court, 
martial  or  civil,  By-a-lil-le  and  seven  other  Indians  were  incarcerated, 
with  the  approval  of  the  commissioner,  in  a  military  prison  in  Arizona, 
at  hard  labor  for  an  indeterminate  period. 

At  the  conference  at  Lake  Mohonk,  last  October,  Mr.  Leupp  tells 
us  that  he  was  intensely  indignant  when  he  heard  that  a  resolution 
was  to  be  offered  that  would  test  the  sense  of  the  conference  upon 
such  imprisonment  without  trial.  The  commissioner  is  obliged  to 
admit  that  in  his  vehement  anticipatory  defense  he  said  that  he 
would  take  such  measures  if  he  thought  the  public  safety  required  it, 
*'law  or  no  law."  This  language  does  not  appear  in  the  report,  and 
the  commissioner  withdraws  it  as  too  crude  and  unqualified.  Still, 
he  claims  that  his  character  for  clemency  and  fairness  is  so  well 
known  that  it  should  have  protected  him  from  misconstruction.  So, 
if  he  is  obliged  to  confess  that  he  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips,  he 
also  feels  it  necessary  to  charge  his  critics  with  *^  dishonesty  and 
''malice."  After  learning  the  facts  and  reading  this  explanation, 
most  people  will  probably  agree  that  the  blunt  and  pointed  expres- 
sion that  he  withdraws  describes  his  attitude  very  fairly.  After  all, 
the  point  of  language  is  of  minor  importance.  The  main  points  are 
Mr.  Leupp's  attitude  toward  those  who  differ  from  him  and  his 
theory  of  the  relation  of  the  law  to  the  public  welfare. 

The  commissioner  asserts  with  pride  that  his  policy  of  treating 
Indian  offenders  in  a  state  of  barbarism  by  dealing  out  justice  accord- 
ing to  his  own  personal  views  has  justified  itself  by  its  success,  on  the 
Erinciple  that  ^'the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating."  No  one, 
owever,  can  read  his  passionate  article,  with  its  charges  upon  his 
critics  of  ^^ malice,"  ^^ dishonesty,"  ''paltering,"  "vituperation,"  and 
"an^y  clamor"  without  realizing  that  his  theory  has  made  our  com- 
missioner a  very  lofty  personage,  who  is  inclined  to  regard  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  about  the  legality  of  his  acts  as  a  proof  of  moral 
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obliquity.  So  far  is  he  from  inviting  scrutiny  and  welcoming  an 
interchange  of  opinion  that  the  very  idea  of  the  expression  of  criticism 
filled  him  with  indignation,  as  he  confesses  in  his  case.  Yet,  if  the 
Indian  Commissioner  has  the  right  to  put  Indians  in  prison  without 
trial,  simply  upon  his  own  judgment  that  a  prison  is  the  best  place  for 
them,  such  a  tremendous  power  ought  to  be  carefully  watched,  and 
such  a  conference  as  Mohonk  might  well  interest  itself  m  the  wisdom 
with  which  such  extraordinary  authority  was  exercised. 

Indian  agents,  through  whom  he  must  gain  his  information,  are 
but  fallible  men,  and  it  was  no  less  a  person  than  Lincoln  who  said 
that  no  man  could  safely  be  trusted  with  absolute  power  over  another. 
Indian  agents  are  not  a  class  of  men  who,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  them  expressed  by  President  Roosevelt,  in  a  recent  message,  can 
wisely  be  allowed  to  feel  themselves  exempt  from  criticism.  Even 
if  the  criticism  should  prove  mistaken,  the  discussion  could  hardly 
fail  to  do  good.  It  was,  however,  resented  deeply  by  Mr.  Leupp, 
and  is  characterized  in  scathing  terms.  His  blown  kindness  and 
clemency,  he  holds,  should  have  prevented  anyone  from  regarding 
the  imprisonment  of  Indians  for  sixteen  months,  without  trial,  as 
an  act  of  oppression.     This  is  certainly  a  great  claim. 

There  are,  however,  many  who  believe  that  the  law  of  the  land  is 
a  better  defense  of  our  rights  than  the  kindly  temper  of  our  officials. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  deepest  source  of  our  controversy  with  the  com- 
missioner that  on  his  statement  at  Mohonk,  and  in  his  treatment  of 
these  Indians,  he  shows  an  inadequate  sense  of  the  value  of  law  as  a 
means  of  securing  the  public  weal.  He  ignores  the  courts.  His 
theory  is  that  the  public  safety  is  to  take  precedence  of  the  public 
safeguards.  This  mistake  lay  at  the  bottom  of  t\^e  worst  excesses 
of  the  French  Revolution.     To  quote  Lord  Morley: 

Couthon  laid  the  theoretic  basis  [of  the  infamous  law  of  22d  Prairial]  in  a  fallacy 
that  must  always  be  full  of  seduction  to  shallow  persons  in  authority:  "He  who  would 
subordinate  the  public  safety  to  the  inventions  of  jiuis-consults,  and  to  the  formulas  of 
the  courts  is  either  an  imbecile  or  a  scoundrel.'*  As  if  the  public  safety  could  mean 
anything  but  the  safety  of  the  public!  **A11  becomes  le<?itimate  and  even  virtuous  " 
Helvetius  had  written,  '*on  behalf  of  the  public  safety/'  but  Rousseau  was  wiser  in  hYs 
man^inal  note,  "The  public  safety  is  nothing  unless  the  individual  enjoys  security." 

Have  we  not  an  example  of  Couthon's  fallacy  in  the  commissioner's 
article,  in  ''The  Outlook/'  when  he  writes:  ''The  mere  technical 
definition  of  the  rights  of  any  person  under  the  law  is  always  subordi- 
nate to  the  question  of  the  social  order?"  What  better  way  is  there 
of  teaching  an  Indian  the  greatness  of  the  law  than  bv  showing  that  it 
can  save  as  well  as  punish  ?  How  can  the  social  orcfer  be  better  pre- 
served than  in  the  exaltation  of  the  law?  By-a-liUe  and  Polly,  with 
their  companions  in  prison  for  sixteen  months,  knotting  on  a  cord  the 
davs  of  their  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  a  distant  commissioner, 
will  hardly  agree  that  the  right  to  liberty  or  a  fair  trial  comes  under 
the  head  of  a  ''mere  technical  definition.  ' 

In  spite  of  the  warnings  of  tlie  commissioner  of  possible  evils  in 
consequence  of  the  liberation  of  these  men,  the  Indian  Rights  Associa- 
tion applied  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  court  of  first  instance 
denied  the  application,  but  the  denial  was  anticipated.  Neverthe- 
less, something  has  been  accomplished,  since  six  of  the  prisoners 
have  since  been  released.  An  appeal  has  been  taken  in  behalf  of  the 
other  two,  and  the  friends  of  order  and  liberty  will  not  rest  until,  if 
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necessary,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided 
whether  or  not  Indians  are  persons  within  the  meaning  of  the  article 
of  the  Constitution  that  declares  that  no  person  (except  certain 
classes  in  which  Indians  are  not  included)  shall  be  deprived  of  life 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law.  Of  one  thing  we  may 
be  absolutely  certain,  and  that  is  that  the  greatest  tribunal  in  the 
world,  as  Bryce  has  taught  us  to  call  it,  will  give  no  countenance  to 
the  doctrine,  so  fruitful  of  tyranny  and  injustice,  that  the  law  can  be 
safely  ignored,  if  m  the  judgment  of  an  official  its  restraints  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  public  welfare. 

Carl  E.  Grammer, 
President  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association. 
Puiladelpiiia,  March  1,  1909. 


Department  of  Justice, 

Washington,  June  22,  1909. 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  oral  request  to  be  inforn^d  of  the 
action  of  the  department  in  the  matter  of  the  prosecution  of  the 
appeal  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  By-a-li!-le  and  others, 
petitioners  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  I  beg  to  sav  that  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  matter  the  Government  has  decided  not  to 
prosecute  the  appeal.  Instructions  have  to-day  been  given  to  the 
United  States  attorney  for  Arizona,  by  wire,  to  ask  leave  of  the 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Arizona,  in  accordance  with  an 
order  of  that  court,  to  withdraw  notice  of  the  appeal;  also  instruct- 
ing him  to  have  the  petitioners  discharged  from  custody  at  once, 
and  stating  that  this  department  has  requested  the  Secretai*v  of  the 
Interior  to  arrange,  by  wire,  to  have  the  petitioners  restored \o  their 
homes  in  the  Navajo  Reservation  at  government  expense. 
Respectfully, 

Lloyd  W.  Bowers, 

Acting  Attorney-General. 
S.  M.  Brosius,  Esq., 

Agent  Indian  Rights  Association, 

McGill  Building,  Washington,  D,  G. 
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th^romaiua  of  a»  iHrFj^exImrcb.  built  of  adohp.  A  soriosL^f  wijoiy  ^^i- 
tereTlshouse  clusters,  occurring  about  2J  miles  west  of  Ojo  Calienta<Vas 
also  exWined,  but  the  earth  had  drifted  over  the  falleu  waila/^id  so 
covered  fe^m  over  that  the  arrangement  of  rooms  could  scZcely  be 
traced  at  slh 

The  modernVillage  of  Ojo  Caliente  was  also  surveyed  a^d  diagrams 
and  photographdvmade. 

Towards  the  endsof  September  camp  was  moved  t6  the  vicinity  of 
Zuni.  Here  we  exari^ned  four  other  villages  of  the/Uibola  group  and 
the  old  villages  on  the\esa  of  Ta-ai-ya-lone.  Oafap  was  then  moved 
to  Nutria,  a  farming  puelHo  of  Zuai.  From  th>/camp  Nutria  was  sur- 
veyed and  photographed,  ahd  also  the  villa^  of  Pescado ;  the  latter 
is  occupied  only  during  the  filming  sea^  Both  of  these  modern 
farming  pueblos  appear  to  be  built  on  the/uins  of  more  ancient  villages, 
the  remains  of  which  were  especiaHv  iH^iceable  in  the  case  of  Pescado, 
where  the  very  carefully  executed  in^^  characteristic  of  the  ancient 
methods  of  construction,  could  Wseen\mtcropping  at  many  points. 

Mr.  Cosmos  Mindeleff  was  orflered  to  report  at  the  Moki  towns,  Ari- 
zona,  for  field  duty,  and  le;K  Washington  3;uly  G.  He  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  surveying^ork  necessary  in  Oi^  Stone  Village  region, 
and  his  work  is  Includ^in  the  general  report  ofsthat  division. 

He  assisted  in  coUefeting  from  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  region 
legendary  inforuotion  bearing  upon  the  ruins  anilHn  observing  the 
snake-dance  of;fehe  Moki  Indians,  a  description  of  whick was  prepared 
for  publicatioj 

FollowingMthe  return  of  the  main  party  to  Washington  soke  prelim- 
inary  ex^ration  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  whoSmade  an 
examin4ion  of  the  headwaters  of  the  South  Fork  of  Salt  EiverAbutdid 
not  fi;aW  any  ruins.  Thence  the  Blue  Eidge  was  crossed  and  theWalley 
of  ttfe  Blue  Fork  of  the  San  Francisco  Eiver  visited.  Here  ruin^were 
plentiful,  increasing  in  number  towards  the  south.    Farther  south  three 

General  field  studies.— Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  assistant  surgeon 
U.  S.  Army,  was  stationed  in  the  Ifavajo  country  as  post  surgeon  of 
Fort  Wingate,  N.  Mex.,  from  1880  to  1884,  during  which  time  he  de- 
voted  himself  to  studying  the  language,  customs,  &c.,  of  this  tribe  as 
much  as  his  ofiQcial  duties  would  permit. 

In  the  autumn  of  1884  he  was  given  an  opportunity,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  to  return  to  the  Navajo  country  and 
devote  himself  for  a  considerable  time  entirely  to  the  anthropologic 
study  of  the  people. 

He  first  visited  the  l!favajoes  who  dwell  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
San  Mateo  Mountains,  the  Tsotsildine,  or  people  of  the  Great  Peak,  a 
local  division  or  subtribe,  living  much  farther  to  the  east  and  having 
longer  and  more  intimate  associations  with  Mexicans  and  Americans 
than  the  main  body  of  the  nation.    While  at  this  place  he  ascended 
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the  peak  of  San  Mateo,  or  Mount  Taylor— a  mountain  lield  sacred  by 
the  Navajos— to  observe  the  various  places  on  the  mountain  mentioned 

in  the  Navajo  myths. 

Leaving  San  Mateo  he  proceeded  to  Fort  Wingate,  and,  learning 
that  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Navajo  rites  was  about  to  be 
celebrated  at  a  place  caUed  Nihotlize  (Hard  Earth),  north  of  Fort 
Wingate,  on  the  Navajo  Keservation,  he  repaired  thither  without  delay. 
The  ceremony  was  that  of  Dsilyidje  qatal,  or  "chant  upon  the  mount- 
ains.^     It  is  caUed  nnasjmgo  qatal,  or  "chant  in  the  dark  circle  of 
branches,''  from  the  great  corral  of  evergreens,  in  which  the  public  rites 
of  the  last  night  are  performed.    It  is  known  to  the  white  men  who 
live  among  these  Indians  as  the  Hoshkaun  dance,  from  one  of  the 
public  dances  of  the  last  night  in  which  the  Indian  jugglers  pretend  to 
grow  and  develop  the  hackan  or  Yucca  haccata.    This  last  night's  per- 
formance  is  varied  and  interesting,  and  all  persons,  iucludmg  whites 
and  Indians  of  other  tribes,  are  permitted  to  witness  it;  but  previously, 
for  several  days,  in  the  medicine  lodge,  mystic  rites  are  celebrated,  to 
the  most  of  which  only  the  initiated  are  admitted.    Dr.  Matthews  re- 
mained  in  the  Indian  camp  at  Nihotlize  ten  days,  during  which  time 
the  shamans  admitted  him  into  their  medicine  lodge  and  allowed  him 
to  observe  their  rites  and  practices. 

His  most  interestuig  discovery  on  this  occasion  was  of  their  system 
of  mythic  dry.paintings,  by  which  they  represent  with  dry  pigments, 
on  the  sanded  floor  of  the  medicine  lodge,  various  legends  or  traditions. 
These  pictures  are  from  10  to  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  drawn  with 
scrupulous  care  after  long-established  patterns,  which  are  retained  only 
in  the  memories  of  the  initiated.    The  drawing  of  some  of  the  more  elab- 
orate pictures  occupies  the  time  of  atoout  a  dozen  men  for  eight  or  more 
hours     Half  an  hour  after  the  work  is  completed  it  is,  with  song  and 
ceremonial,  entirely  obliterated,  and  even  the  sand  which  formed  the 
OTOund  work  of  the  picture  is  removed  from  the  lodge  and  thrown  away. 
Only  one  picture  is  painted  in  a  day.    Dr.  Matthews  made  accurate  col- 
ored  copies  of  these  pictures,  which  will  be  represented  by  chromo-litho- 
graphic  plates  to  Ulustrate  a  detailed  report  prepared  by  him  for  pubh- 

cation  by  the  Bureau. 

When  the  ceremony  at  Nihotlizi  was  over  he  proceeded  to  a  locality 
in  Arizona  called  by  the  whites  "  The  Haystacks,"  from  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  the  rock  formations  there.  At  the  Haystacks  another 
great  ceremony,  probably  the  second  in  importance  of  the  Navajo  rites, 
was  to  take  place.  Here  he  again  encamped  with  the  Indians,  and 
remained  until  the  work  of  the  shamans  was  done.  The  ceremonial 
observances  witnessed  on  this  occasion  are,  collectively,  called  by  the 
Navojos  Kledje  quatal,  or  «  chant  of  the  night."  They  are  called  by  the 
whites  the  "  Yav  bichy  dance,"  from  the  name  of  the  principal  masked 
character  Yeibitcai  or  Gebitcai,  the  grand  uncle  of  the  gods.    Like  the 
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Hoshkaun  dance,  it  has  several  days  of  secret  rites  with  elaborate 
symbolic  sand  pictures,  and  one  night  of  public  dances,  less  varied  and 
interesting  than  those  of  the  Hoshkaun.  Dr.  Matthews  was  permitted 
to  witness  the  whole  performance  and  to  take  as  many  notes  and  sketches 
as  were  necessary. 

From  the  Haystacks  Dr.  Matthews  went  to  the  Indian  agency  at 
Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  where  he  secured  the  services  of  one  of  the  oldest, 
and  most  learned  (in  their  own  peculiar  lore)  of  the  Navajo  priests,  and 
from  him  he  obtained  full  explanations  of  all  these  rites,  and  of  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  pictures  and  masked  characters,  with  a  complete  recital 
of  the  long  and  elaborate  myths  on  which  the  ceremonies  depend,  and 
the  text  and  translations  of  the  very  numerous  songs  which  form  the 
ritual  of  the  ceremonies.  .c^- 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1885,  Dr.  H.  0.  Yarrow,  acting  as- 
sistant  surgeon  U.  S.  Army,  visited  interesting  points  in  Arizona  and 
Utah.  In  the  vicinity  of  Springerville,  Apache  County,  Arizona,  in 
company  with  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  he  visited  a  number  of  ancient  pueblos 
and  discovered  that  the  people  formerly  occupying  the  towns  had 
followed  the  custom  of  burying  their  dead  just  outside  the  walls  of 
their  habitations,  marking  the  places  of  sepulcher  with  circles  of  stones. 
The  graves  were  4  or  5  feet  in  depth,  and  with  the  dead  had  been  de- 
posited various  household  utensils.  Mr.  Nelson,  who  had  made  a  care- 
ful search  for  these  cemeteries,  informed  him  of  the  whereabouts  of 
hundreds  of  them.  Unfortunately  for  anthropometric  science,  most  of 
the  bones  are  too  much  decayed  to  bo  of  practical  value.  The  places 
of  burial  selected  at  these  pueblos  are  similar  to  the  burial  places  dis- 
covered in  1874  near  the  large  ruined  pueblo  of  Abiquiu,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Chama,  New  Mexico.  He  also  visited  the  Moki  pueblos  in  Ari- 
zona, and  obtained  from  one  of  the  principal  men  a  clear  and  succinct 
account  of  their  burial  customs.  While  there  he  witnessed  the  famous 
snake-dance,  which  occurs  every  two  years,  and  is  supposed  to  have  the 
effect  of  producing  rain.  From  his  knowledge  of  tlie  reptilian  fauna  of 
the  country  he  was  able  to  identify  the  species  of  serpents  used  in  the 
dance,  and  from  personal  examination  satisfied  himself  that  the  fangs 
had  not  been  extracted  from  the  poisonous  varieties.  He  thinks,  how- 
ever, that  the  reptiles  during  the  four  days  that  they  are  kept  in  the 
estufas  are  somewhat  tamed  by  handling,  and  possibly  are  made  to 
eject  the  greater  part  of  the  venom  contained  in  the  sacs  at  the  roots 
of  the  teeth,  by  being  teased  and  forced  to  strike  at  different  objects 
held  near  them.  He  does  not  think  that  a  vegetable  decoction  in  which 
they  are  washed  has  a  stupefying  effect,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some. 
He  also  obtained  from  a  Moki  high  priest  a  full  account  of  the  attend- 
ant ceremonies  of  the  dance.  Through  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Thomas 
V.  Keam,  of  Ream's  Caiion,  Arizona,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Stephen,  he  was 
able  to  procure  from  a  noted  Navajo  wise  man,  an  exact  account  of  the 
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burial  customs  of  his  people,  as  well  as  valuable  iuformatiou  regarding 
their  medical  practices,  especially  such  as  relate  to  obstetrics. 

From  Arizona  Dr.  Yarrow  proceeded  to  Utah,  and  madeau  examina- 
tion of  an  old  rock  cemetery  near  Farmington,  finding  it  similar  to  the 
one  he  discovered  in  1872  near  the  town  of  Fillmore.  The  bodies  had 
been  carried  far  up  the  side  of  the  mountain ;  cavities  had  been  pre- 
pared in  a  rock  slide,  and  the  bodies  placed  therein.  Branches  of  Cot- 
tonwood were  then  laid  over  and  large  bowlders  piled  on  top.  In  sev- 
eral of  these  graves  the  skeletons  were  in  fair  preservation,  and  were 
removed,  as  well  as  the  articles  found  with  them. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  William  Young,  of  Grantsville,  a  skele- 
1  ton  of  a  Gosi-Ute,  in  excellent  preservation,  was  obtained,  which  has 
been  presented  to  the  Army  Medical  Museum.  It  may  be  stated  that 
the  examination  of  the  rock  cemetery  at  Farmington  showed  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Wahsatch  Eange,  in  Great  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  followed  that  mode  of  sepulture  from  this,  the  most  north- 
em  point  visited,  to  below  Parowan,  a  distance  of  at  least  200  miles  to 
the  southward,  and  it  seems  that  these  people  occupied  the  valley  long 
sabsequent  to  those  living  near  the  water  courses  who  constructed  the 
small  mounds  on  top  of  which  were  the  rude  adobe  dwellings,  and  in 
some  instances  used  these  huts  for  burial  purposes. 

In  the  spring  of  1886  Mr.  James  0.  Pilling  made  a  trip  to  Europe  in 
the  interest  of  his  work  on  the  Bibliography  of  the  Languages  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  and  spent  many  days  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum,  the  Bibliothfeque  Nationale  at  Paris,  and  several  ex- 
tensive private  libraries  in  England  and  France.  The  results  of  this 
trip  are  highly  satisfactory  and  valuable. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Curtin  continued  to  collect  vocabularies  and  myths  in 
GaUfomia.  The  whole  number  of  myths  obtained  in  Galifornia  and 
Oregon  was  over  three  hundred.  The  number  of  vocabularies  was  eight, 
being  the  Yana,  Atsugei  (Hat  Creek),  Wasco,  Mfl6-hlama  (Warm 
Spring),  Pai  Ute,  Shasta,  Maidu,  and  Wintu.  Texts  were  also  obtained 
in  Yana^  Wasco,  Warm  Spring,  and  Shasta. 

n.   OFFICE  WOKK. 


^rof.  Cyrus  Thomas  was  engaged  during  the  year,  except  thjg^w 
weefciJije  was  in  the  field,  in  the  preparation  of  his  general  T^j^jjtt^pBjyer 
on  the  MajTfc^igdices,  and  a  special  paper  on  the  BjirialMounds  of  the 
Northern  Sections^TtJtntjy^e  United  States.  p^e-tSfter  will  appear  in  the 
Fifth  Annual  Report  oflEta^^^grea^,..-^'^'' 

Mrs.  V.  L.  Thomas,  in  additittttto  her  duties  as  clerk,  has  been  em- 
ployed in  preparing^a  <5atalogue  of  the  ancient  works  in  that  part  of  the 
United  States  "^ast  of  the  Eocky  Mountains..  This  catalogue,  now 
nearly  complete,  is  intended  to  give  the  localitic    and  character  of  all 
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EARLY   RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  NAVAJOS 
Wringing  the  Water  from  the  Hide  in  Preparation  of  Making  it  into  Buckskin.     Finished  Product 

is  now  an  Exhibit  at  the  United  States  National  Museum  {^iew  No.  5) 
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do  its  share  toward  bearing  the  burden 
of  their  training.  The  nation,  the  state, 
and  the  locality  each  has  its  function. 

The  nation,  either  directly  or  through 
the  states,  must  subsidize  and  stimulate 
the  St  wiggling  community,  ho/ding  it 
mean  white  to  the  highest  standards;  the 
state,  up  to  the  limit  of  its  power,  must 
do  the  same;  while  the  locality  must  be 
lookt  to  to\)reserve  the  principles  of  va- 
riety and  individuality  aga/nst  the  en- 
croachmentsW  too  great  oientralization. 
Just  now,  however,  it  is  «ie  nation  that 
must  take  the  Initiative  aiid  lead  the  way 
—if  for  no  other  reason  Ahan  because,  at 
a  moment  when  immediate  action  is  half 
the  battle,  legal  and /constitutional  re- 
strictions tie  tha  hanfls  of  many  of  the 
states  and  threaten  ya  delay  that  will  be 
fatal. 

But  suppose  theViiation  cannot  be  made 
to  see  its  duty.  /Then  there  is  only  one 
other  way,  the  s/cond  of  the  two  methods 
already  mentioiied:\the  teachers,  by  con- 
certed action  ^'nd  thte  application  of  the 
principle  of  collective  bargaining,  must 
compel  the  nation  tolwake  up. 

But  surely  this  wMl  not  be  necessary. 
The  war  is  training  the  national  imagi- 
nation to  see  things  on  a  new  scale.  It 
is  no  longer  a  day  ww|en  we  say:  "This 
ought  to  foe  done.  Wei  will  do  it,  provid- 
ed we  c«i  get  the  moniy."  It  is  a  day 
rather  vJhen  we  say  of  Whatever  is  vital 
to  the  public  welfare:  '*B,et  this  be  done.'' 
And  thrfn  we  get  the  miney. 

It  is  a  day  of  big  things.  It  is  pre-em- 
inently/a day  when  thole  who  are  serv- 
ing thef  state  must  be  granted  the  right 
of  way.  The  teachers  ofl  the  country  are 
not  ortly  serving  the  stat*  now;  they  have 
been  serving  it  all  their  ives.  They  are 
the  captains  of  the  army  of  understand- 
ing: not  alone  of  that  technical  under- 
standing upon  which  military  victory  de- 
pends, but  of  that  larger  human  under- 
standing upon  which  depends  the  whole 
hope  and  future  of  the  world.      If  we 


spend  billions  to  save  the  world,  can  we 
not  spend  millions  to  make  ^the  world 
worth  saving?  If  we  pour  forth  our 
treasure  without  stint  to  those  who  shape 
our  steel  and  Von,  can  we  not  grant  at 
least  a  living  \fBge  to  those  who  are 
molding  our  life  i^lf  ?  The  nation  must 
come  to  the  rescue  ofits  school.  For  a 
nation  wi^ihout  educatibo  is  a  coast  with- 

ily  report  of 
Comnyttteeon  Teachers  SatoL^ies.—N.  E. 
A.  Bulletin. 


Brief  Histonr  of  tkeNayijo 

The  Navajo,  when  Arizona  was  taken 
over,  were  the  most  populous  of  the  In- 
dian tribes,  says  Tom  Farrish  in  The 
Coconino  Sun.  They  occupied  what  is 
now  Northwestern  New  Mexico,  and 
Northeastern  Arizona.  For  years  they 
had  kept  up  a  constant  warfare  with  the 
Mexican,  the  Zuni  and  the  Hopi,  they 
were  strong,  further  advanced  in  civili- 
zation and  the  arts  of  civilization  than 
any  of  the  Apache  tribes.  They  were 
pastoral,  owning  at  the  time  of  the 
American  conquest,  many  thousand  head 
of  sheep,  cows,  and  horses.  They  tilled 
the  soil  to  some  extent,  their  chief  crop 
being  com.  It  was  estimated  that  at 
this  time  they  had  5000  acres  under  cul- 
tivation. They  irrigated  a  little,  but 
secured  crops  by  deep  planting,  the  com 
being  planted  about  eighteen  inches 
under  the  surface,  and  earing  out  soon 
after  it  came  above  the  ground.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  com  they  raised  wheat,  peas, 
beans,  melons,  pumpkins  and  potatoes, 
and  had  numerous  peach  and  apricot 
orchards.  They  had,  therefore,  a  great 
variety  of  food,  and  that  more  dainty, 
than  other  tribes  who  depended  entirely 
upon  game  for  their  food.  They  would 
not  eat  pork,  nor  allow  hogs  in  their 
country.  Neither  would  they  eat  bear 
meat,  only  killing  bears  in  self  defense. 
They  also  dressed  much  more  comfort- 
able than  the  other  Indians.    The  men 
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wore  a  double  apron  coat,  like  a  shorten- 
ed poncho,  opened  at  the  sides  and  fas- 
tened about  the  waist  by  a  belt.    It  was 
of  woolen  cloth  and  frequently  much  or- 
namented.   They  wore  buckskin  breech- 
es,  close  fitting,  adorned  along  the  outer 
seams  with  brass  or  silver  buttons,  which 
extended  to  the  knees.    They  also  wore 
woolen  stockings  and  mocassins,  and  of- 
ten leggins,  reaching  to  the  knees.    The 
finishing  touch  to  this   costume   was  a 
blanket  thrown  over  the  shoulders  as  a 
mantle  would  be  worn,  and  a  turban  or 
leather  cap  surmounted  by  a  plume  that 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  helmet. 
They  formerly   carried  a  lance  and  a 
shield,  which,  with  their  costume,  gave 
them  the  appearance,  at  a  distance,  of 
Grecian  or  Roman  warriors. 

The  women  wore  a  sleeveless   bodice 
which  was  loose  at  the  top  but  which 
fitted  neatly  at  the  waist,  a  skirt  reach- 
ing below  the  knees,  and  mocassins  in 
summer.    In  winter  they  added  leggins 
and  a  blanket.      The  bodice  and  skirt 
were  usually  of  bright  colors,  the  skirt 
sometimes  being  edged  with  a  border  of 
black  or  fringe.     Of  late  years  the  cos- 
tumes of  these  Indians  have  become  more 
or  less  nondescript,  but  many  still  retain 
their  ancient  fashions.    They  manufact- 
ured all  of  their  clothing,  including  the 
blankets,  which  have  been  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  civilized  people    for 
many  years.    They  are  very  thick  and 
closely  woven,  and  are    almost   water- 
proof.   The  weaving,  which  is  done  by 
the  women,  is  very  tedious,  two  months 
being  consumed  in  making  a  common 
blanket  and  sometimes  a  half  a  year  for 
a  fine  one.    These  blankets  are  worth 
from    fifteen    to  one   hundred  dollars, 
varying  with  the  quality  of  wool  used 
and  the  amount  of  work  put  upon  thena. 
They  have  discontinued  the  making  of 
cotton  cloth.    They  make  some  pottery 
and  have  among  them  many  cunning 
workmen  in  silver,  who  have  made  re- 
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markable  advances  in  their  art  of  late 
years  since  they  have  added  modern 
tools  to  their  kits.  These  people  are 
quick  to  learn  and  learn  any  kind  of 
work  in  an  incredible  short  time. 
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House  Geaning 

Make  people  see  that  you  think  well 
of  y<Vur  home  by  keeping  it  and  its  sur- 
roundings neat  and  clean  lookin*.  If  it 
is  dirt\and  disorderly  anybody/can  see 
that  yo\do  not  have  much  prfde  about 
where  ydu  live  and  that  you  uiink  most 
anything \s  good  enough  foy  you. 

If  you  haVe  not  had  a  good  house  clean- 
ing this  spiting,  it   is   high/  time    that 
you  have  onflL    Move  out  tiie  furniture 
and  give  the  House  a  firstcliss  sweeping 
and  scrubbingA  Sweep  doWn  the  ceilings 
and  the  walls.  Wash  the/woodwork  in- 
side the  house.    Wash  thife  windows,  not 
only  inside,  but  gave  th/fem  a  treat  and 
wash  the  outsideXalso. 

While  this  is  beiW  done  get  rid  of  a 
lot  of  old  trash  that  has  been  thrown 
aside  in  the  corners  m  the  house.    Take 
it  out  in  the  yard  aKitt  burn  it.    While 
you  are  about  it,   rakeXup  the  yard  and 
burn  the  paper,   sticks   and  rags  that 
have  been  laying  about\    Haul  off   the 
old  bottles  and  tin  cans.  \  Possibly  when 
you  look  around  Uien  you  V iH  be  pleased 
enough  to    whitewash   thte   fences   and 
buildings— if  yon  have  not  klready  paint- 
ed them.  y    .  \ 

Donotforge/t  the  fly    swkter.    Swat 
the  fly  but  especially  swat  arid  eliminate 
the  breeding  places  of  the  fly.    If  you 
have  made  a/  good  and  thoroi!j^h  job  of 
cleaning  up  pe  house  and  the  j^rd,  most 
of  the  placed  where  flies  breed  will  have 
been    dest^yed.    Just     keep  \the    fly 
swatter  handy  anyhow  and  kill  dvery  fly 
that  comes  around  and  just  as  soon  as 
he  comes  ('around.    They  carry  \  disease 
around  oi  their  feet  and  leave  it  V)n  the 
food  you  eat  and  on  everything  el^  that 
they  touch. — Ex. 
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WITH  A  KODAK  IN  THE 
LAND    OF  THE  NAVAJO 
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Monsen  of  the  Desert 
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An    Introduction 

THE  mountain  has  come  to  Mahomet. 
Cliff  and  table-land  and  canyon,  the 
primitive  people, the  coloring,  the  very 
atmosphere  of  the  Painted  Desert,  the 
strange  traditions  of  a  strange  land  have  been 
brought  from  far  off  Arizona  to  the  people 
of  the  East.  An  artist  and  a  humanitarian 
by  nature,  a  skilled  photographer  and  a  keen 
observer  by  training,  an  easy  talker  because 
absolutely  in  sympathy  with  his  subject,  Mr. 
Monsen  entertains  and  holds  his  audiences 
as  few  lecturers  have  been  able  to  do.  His 
pictures,  made  with  the  fullest  appreciation 
of  art  and  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
technique  of  photography,  would  be  excellent 
in  black  and  white — glowing  with  the  colors 
of  the  painted  desert  applied  by  a    master 


hand,  they  throw  upon  the  screen  an  effect 
so  full  of  the  charm  of  reality  as  to  enthrall 
the  beholder. 

And  photographically  there's  a  lesson  in 
Mr.  Monsen's  work,  a  lesson  so  interesting, 
so  instructive  that  we  have  asked  him  to  tell, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Kodakers,  the  photo- 
graphic story  of  his  work  among  the  people 
of  the  plains.  In  his  pictures  is  the  grace 
of  naturalness,  a  freedom  from  studied  poses, 
the  charm  of  simplicity.  And  in  the  tech- 
nical part  of  his  work  Mr.  Monsen  follows 
the  same  simple  methods  that  have  wrought 
his  success  in  portraying  the  life  of  the  prim- 
itive people  of  the  desert.  His  outfit  is  just 
that  of  the  merest  amateur — a  Kodak,  a  Ko- 
dak Film  Tank  and— but  let  him  tell  the 
story. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


On     the     Warpath 


With  a  Kodak  in  the 
Land  of  the  Navajo 


AVERDURELESS  desert  of  mysterious 
beauty,  a  land  where  purple  cliffs  thrust 
their  splintered  heads  against  a  sky  of 
matchless  blue — a  land  of  extinct  volcanoes  and 
shadowy  canyons,  a  land  of  a  dead  and  forgotten 
people,  such  is  the  home  of  the  Navajo  and 
Hopi  Indians  in  the  midst  of  the  Painted  Desert  in 
northern  Arizona. 

It  was  still  a  land  undiscovered  and  unfrequented 
by  all  save  soldiers  from  frontier  army  posts,  or 
occasional  cowboys  or  prospectors,  when  I  first 
wandered  into  it  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  I  went 
there  as  a  member  of  the  Geological  Survey;  but 
the  fascination  of  the  desert  and  its  people  laid  hold 
of  me,  and  in  all  the  years  since  that  time  this 
fascination  has  held  me  enthralled. 

The  Navajo  Indians  are  the  largest  of  our  re- 
maining tribes,  there  being  about  twenty  thousand 
of    them     on     their    twenty-thousand-square-mile 
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Window     Rock,     Navajo     Country 

reservation.  They  are  a  pastoral  people  in  so 
much  that  they  follow  their  flocks  of  a  million 
sheep.  They  do  not  settle  in  villages,  nor  have 
they  any  permanent  abode,  but  move  their  hogans, 
or  huts,  from  place  to  place  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  moment.  In  fact,  they  are  so 
widely  scattered  that  one  may  travel  for  days 
through  their  country  without  meeting  a  single  In- 
dian— yet  I  doubt  if  the  traveler  is  not  constantly 
scrutinized    by    the    beady,  black    eyes    of  some 
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Navajo,  who,  concealed  from  view,  watches  every 
movement  of  the  white  stranger. 

Physically  the  Navajo  are  tall,  slender,  and  ex- 
tremely agile.  They  have  strong,  well  formed 
faces,  with  brilliant  and  kindly  eyes.  They  are  the 
Bedouins  of  our  desert,  and  are  perfectly  at  home 
in  the  saddle.  They  own  thousands  of  ponies, 
and  make  their  own  saddles  and  bridles,  which 
they  decorate  beautifully  with  silverwork.  They 
are  very  fond  of  games  and  sports  of  all  kinds. 
When  there  is  to  be  a  medicine  dance  at  the  lodge 
of  some  Indian,  or  a  horse  race  is  announced  at 
some  trading  post,  where  prize  money  is  the  stake, 
they  come  from  all  over  the  reservation  to  take 
part.  The  Navajo  are  self  supporting  and  inde- 
dendent,  and  have  never  been  known  to  beg. 
They  are  good  workers,  and  many  hundreds  of  them 
are  employed  along  the  railroad,  while  all  freight- 
ing for  the  government  and  traders  is  done  by  them. 

The  great  industry  of  the  women  is  carding  and 
spinning  wool  for  the  making  of  Navajo  blankets 
and  rugs,  of  which  many  thousands  are  sold  annually. 

Their  ceremonies  are  almost  entirely  in  the  line 
of  performances  for  the  cure  of  disease,  and  are  in 
charge  of  shamans,  or  medicine  men. 

At   first   approach  they    are   seemingly    taciturn 
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Sculptured    Rocks    and    Painted     Deserts 

and  unfriendly ;  but  on  closer  acquaintance,  when 
they  realize  your  sincere  interest  in  them,  they 
show  that  they  possess  a  great  store  of  good  humor, 
and  make  good  friends  and  cheerful  companions. 

But  another  tribe  lives  in  this  desert — a  little 
community  of  less  than  two  thousand,  which  is  a 
real  feminine  Utopia,  for  here  the  women  own 
all  the  property  and  make  the  proposals  of  marriage. 
They  also  build  the  houses  and  the  men  go  to 
live  in  them  and  do  the  family  dressmaking.     These 
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are  the  Hopi  (meaning  peaceful)  people,  whose 
little  reservation  is  surrounded  by  the  much  larger 
one  of  the  Navajo. 

Of  all  American  aborigines,  the  Hopi  are  the 
most  curious  and  interesting;  they  have  resisted 
the  white  man's  invasion  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  any  other  tribe,  and  still  practice  their  primi- 
tive Nature  worship,  with  its  attendant  ceremonies, 
incantations,  and  dances.  Their  little  sky-born 
villages  are  perched  on  the  crests  of  precipitous 
cliffs  which  project  into  the  desert  like  great  prom- 
ontories into  the  sea.  The  Hopi  towns  are  the 
oldest  continuously  inhabited  cities  on  the  conti- 
nent, for  they  were  probably  there  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago.  These  towns  are  built  of  stone, 
in  irregular  pyramid  form,  and  were  impregnable 
fortresses  against  their  enemies  of  the  Stone  Age. 

The  Hopi  are  an  agricultural  people ;  but  their 
farming  is  attended  with  many  difficulties.  To  se- 
cure a  crop  it  is  necessary  to  plant  the  corn  in  the 
beds  of  dry  water  courses,  as  these  are  the  only 
places  where  sufficient  moisture  can  be  found. 
Storms  are  torrential  and  cloudbursts  are  frequent 
in  this  barren  land,  and  the  water  channels  soon  fill 
to  overflowing,  destroying  in  a  few  minutes  the 
labor  of  many  months. 
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It  is  on  account  of  their  austere  environment 
and  the  constant  dangers  that  surround  them  (in 
former  times  from  human  foes),  as  well  as  the 
drought  of  rainless  years,  that  the  Hopi  have  de- 
veloped a  most  beautiful  and  sincere  Nature  wor- 
ship— which  is  really  one  long  prayer  for  rain, 
for  it  is  upon  rain  that  their  very  lives  depend. 
All  their  ceremonies,  such  as  the  spectacular  snake 
dance  and  the  poetic  flute  dance,  are  dramatized 
prayers  for  rain,  and  are  among  the  wierdest  and 
most  interesting  religious  observances  of  any 
primitive  people  in  the  world. 

When  I  first  began  photographing  among  the 
Indians,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  it  required  great 
tact,  some  diplomacy,  and  not  a  little  courage  to 
get  along.  The  Indians,  always  superstitious, 
were  often  hostile  and  as  the  tripod  camera  and 
glass  plates  were  in  vogue  at  that  time,  the  subject 
was  often  lost,  through  the  very  ostentation  of  the 
method.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  secure  a  sub- 
ject in  the  open,  and  to  get  results  at  all  it  was 
necessary  to  bribe  and  sometimes  actually  to  force 
the  subject  to  face  the  camera.  One  experience 
of  this  kind  was  enough  for  even  the  bravest  In- 
dian, and  we  never  got  them  to  sit  again. 

Our  method  was  something  like  this:  the  Indian 
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was   secured  and    seated,  my   assistants    standing 
by  ready  to  hold  him   should  he  attempt  to  run 
away.     Then  the  big  black  camera  was  brought 
into  action,  and  the  long,  murderous  looking  lens 
was   pointed  straight  at  his  heart,  with  myself  at 
the  other  end  covered  with  a  great  black  cloth  and 
apparently  about  to  pull  the  trigger  which  would 
usher  poor  Lo  into  eternity.     You  can  imagine  the 
effect  on  the  poor  ignorant,  superstitious   Indian, 
who  had  probably  never  faced  anything  worse  than 
a  Winchester   rifle.     The  hackneyed   expression, 
"Look  pleasant,  please,"  must  have  sounded  like  a 
death  sentence  to  the  poor  aborigine,  who,  on  be- 
ing released  from  his  torture  and  apparently   im- 
mediate death,  must  have  considered  it  the  narrow- 
est escape  of  his  life.      Can  you  imagine  securing 
a  natural  portrait  under  such  conditons  ? 

It  was  early  in  my  experience  that  I  realized  how 
utterly  all  photographs  failed  to  show  the  Indian  as 
he  really  was.  The  stifi^,  self-conscious  picture 
was  of  no  value  to  me  and  yet  I  continued  to 
make  it,  because  it  was  impossible  to  make  any- 
thing else  with  the  photographic  apparatus  of  that 
day.  My  emancipation  was  coming,  however — 
but  let  me  tell  the  story  from  the  beginning. 

The  middle  '8o's  found  me  in  the  Rocky  moun- 
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tains,  photographing  the  wonderful  scenery.  My 
outfit — an  i8  X  22  camera,  with  its  tripod,  twelve 
single  plate-holders,  and  carrying  cases — weighed 
two  hundred  pounds,  and  was  packed  on  a  mule. 
A  second  mule  carried  about  the  same  weight  of 
plates  and  supplies.  With  this  outfit  I  climbed  all 
over  the  Rockies  and  way  down  into  the  Arizona 
deserts.  After  several  years  of  this  slavery  I 
changed  to  a  14x17  camera,  with  which  I  labored 
for  a  year  or  two,  when  I   purchased  an  11  x  14 
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instrument,  and  soon  afterward  an  8  x  lo.  And 
so  I  went  merrily  on,  my  cameras  growing  smaller 
and  my  labor  less,  until  one  day  I  was  com- 
missioned for  a  long  journey  into  an  almost  inac- 
cessible country,  where  it  would  be  necessary  to 
carry  everything  on  men's  shoulders. 

I  realized  that  I  must  have  som.ething  very  much 
lighter  and  so  secured  a  5  x  7  camera  and  twelve 
double  plate  holders.  I  recall  how  delighted  I  was 
with  its  lightness  and  compactness — although  it 
actually  weighed  thirty-five  pounds  with  loaded 
plate-holders. 

On  my  return  from  this  trip  I  had  forty  un- 
broken plates  out  of  200  exposed  (glass  will  break!), 
and  from  these  I  made  my  bromide  enlargements. 
The  results  proved  them  to  be  superior  to  contact 
prints  from  large  negatives  for  they  showed  at- 
mosphere, perspective,  and  a  certain  quality  of  light 
and  shade  I  had  never  seen  in  the  others.  So  I 
thought  that  if  I  could  secure  such  excellent  en- 
largements from  5x7  negatives,  why  not  from 
smaller  sizes  ?  And  from  that  time  I  have  never 
made  larger  negatives  than  4x5,  and  all  my  prints 
are  enlargements. 

For  years  I  had  been  handicapped  by  dry  plates, 
but  found  no  relief  until  the  Eastman  roll  film  ap- 
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peared  on  the  market.  I  followed  every  improve- 
ment until  the  cartridge  film  vi^as  introduced  and 
brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  that  placed  it  on 
a  par  with  dry  plates  when  I  began  to  realize  my 
dreams  of  years.  Certain  dyed-in-the-wool  opin- 
ions advanced  by  professional  friends,  that  the  Ko- 
dak was  but  a  toy,  and  worthless  for  serious  work, 
only  made  me  more  determined  to  try  for  myself. 

My  first  Kodak  was  a  revelation.  I  found  my- 
self in  possession  of  an  instrument  that  not  only 
dispensed  with  ground  glass,  plate-holders,  and  tri- 
pod altogether,  but  could  be  used  instantaneously, 
and  was  ever  ready  for  action,  with  a  roll  of  films 
to  back  it  that  made  it  as  effective  as  a  magazine 
rifle.  This  new  order  of  things  proved  to  be  a 
great  blessing  for  before  I  had  found  this  new 
way — the  Kodak  way — I  had  never  made  the  kind 
of  Indian  picture  I  wanted.  The  stiff,  posed,  time 
exposed  attempt  at  dramatic  effect  I  could  not 
recognize  as  either  truth  or  art  but  now  there 
opened  the  new  method,  and  I  began  to  photograph 
the  Indians  instantaneously^  without  previous  warn- 
ing, posing,  or  preparation,  securing  the  most 
charming  pictures  and  actually  getting  the  very 
spirit  of  their  life. 

My  method  of  working  is  to  carry  two  pocket 
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Kodaks  slung  to  my  belt,and  concealed  under  a  loose 
coat.     One  motion  of  the  hand,  and  the  Kodak  is 
out ;  another  movement,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 
Long  practice  in  focusing  has  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  center  the  subject  on  the  film  without  using 
the  finder  or  deliberately  sighting  the  camera ;  con- 
sequently, the  Indians  seldom  know  they  are  being 
photographed.      I  do  not  pose  my  subject  for  if  I 
should  attempt  it  he  would  immediately  become 
self  conscious,  and  the  natural  effect  I  desired  would 
be  lost.      I  may  suggest  to  the  model  to  stand  in 
some  particular  place,  for  the  sake  of  lighting  or 
environment    but  I  never  put   my  hand   on   him, 
nor  in  any  way  intimate  how  he  should  stand  or  act. 
My  way  is  to  put  the  subject  entirely  at  his  ease  by 
avoiding  all  ostentatious  display    of   instruments, 
and  then  wait  for  the  psychological  moment,  when 
he  has  unconsciously  assumed  a  characteristic  posi- 
tion.    A  natural,  unconscious  pose,  which  is  the 
Indian's  and  not  the  photographer's,  is  the  result. 
In  this  lies  the  secret  of  successful  photography, 
not  only  with  the  Indians,  but  with  any  other  race. 
When  films  were  finally  brought  to  such  perfec- 
tion that  I  could  feel  secure  in  taking  them  on  long, 
difficult,  and  expensive  journeys,  I  began  to  realize 
results  that  I  had  never  been  able  to  get  before. 
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So,  for  the  last  seven  years  I  have  depended  abso- 
lutely upon  Kodaks  and  cartridge  films,  exposing 
thousands  of  dozens  in  many  climates  and  under 
all  conditions,  and  my  failures  have  been  only  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  former  losses  with  dry  plates. 

With  the  old  method  it  was  often  necessary  to 
develop  in  the  field  and  for  this  and  plate  chang- 
ing a  dark  tent  was  necessary.  If  exposures  were 
frequent,  plates  had  to  be  changed  every  night,  and 
generally  after  an  arduous  day's  work. 

I  very  well  remember  my  improvised  dark  tent 
in  Death  Valley,  the  hottest  desert  in  the  world. 
I  dug  a  hole  in  the  sand,  spread  my  tripod  over  it, 
and  covered  it  with  blankets,  until  it  was  perfectly 
light  proof — as  well  as  hermetically  sealed  from  the 
air.     Then,  stripping  to  the  buff,  I  crawled  into  the 
hole,  and  used  the  rim  as  a  table.     It  was  efFective 
enough,  but  a  trifle  tropical.     I  labeled  this  inven- 
tion, "The  Photographic  Dark  Tent  and  Turkish 
Bath  Combined,"  and  would  be  pleased  to  send 
specifications  to  anyone  who  is  still  a  devotee  of 
medieval  methods. 

From  a  glass  plate  photographer,  with  all  his 
traditions,  limitations,  and  worries,  I  have  passed 
to  a  brighter  sphere,  and  am  now  in  the  privileged 
class  of  the  Kodaker.     With  daylight  loading  films, 
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tank  developer,  and  prepared  chemicals,  the  film 
works  out  its  own  salvation,  and  all  I  have  to  do 
is  to  "take  my  ease  in  my  inn"  and  watch  the  clock. 
But  photographing  Indians  is  not  all  unalloyed 
pleasure.  All  primitive  people  are  superstitious, 
and  the  Indians  are  no  exception.  They  are  keen 
observers,  but  not  logical  reasoners,  consequently, 
when  calamity  follows  certain  happenings,  the  con- 
ditions leading  thereto  are  ever  afterward  associated 
with  evil. 

An  Indian  will  look  at  his  photograph  and  recog- 
nize it  as  an  image  of  himself.  He  realizes  that 
he  is  still  complete  physically;  hence  this  picture 
must  be  part  of  his  soul,  and  if  he  should  die  his 
soul  would  be  incomplete — hence  his  objection. 

Apropos  of  this,  I  remember  having  surrepti- 
tiously secured  a  photograph  of  a  fine  old  Navajo 

a  man  whom  I  had  approached  on  the  subject,  but 
who  had  sternly  refused  all  bribes.  The  following 
day  I  missed  one  of  my  Kodaks  and,  knowing 
that  these  Indians  were  not  inclined  to  theft,  I 
could  not  account  for  its  disappearance.  The 
second  day  after  the  loss  a  young  Indian  friend  in- 
formed me  that  he  knew  where  the  Kodak  was. 
That  afternoon  I  found  it  on  the  crest  of  a  mesa, 
where  it  had  been  placed  on  top  of  a  Navajo  shrine 
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or  altar  as  an  offering  to  the  Nature  gods.  Thus 
I  found  the  camera  not  only  satisfactory  to  men, 
but  fit  for  the  gods. 

Looking  back  over  my  long  experience  in  pho- 
tography, and  comparing  the  results  from  the  old 
way  with  the  new,  I  realize  how  wide  is  the  gulf 
that  separates  them.  The  old  way  is  circum- 
scribed by  mechanical  difficulties  and  hedged  in  by 
superstition,  and  the  spirit  of  art  is  dead  and  will 
not  be  awakened,  while  the  new  way — the  Kodak 
way — is  alive,  buoyant,  receptive,  and  responsive, 
thanks  to  the  man  who  by  his  genius  and  pro- 
gressive spirit  has  given  to  the  world  the  Kodak, 
with  all  its  simplicities,  which  can  become,  to  all 
who  care  to  learn,  the  open  sesame  to  both  nature 

and  art. 

FREDERICK  I.  MONSEN. 
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No.  3 
Folding 
Pocket 
Kodak 


In  Detail — For  rectangular  pictures,  3^  x  431^  inches.  Capacity, 
12  exposures  without  reloading.  Size  of  Kodak,  7^  x  4^  x  I  Ji 
inches.  Weight,  23  ounces.  Lens,  double  combination.  Rapid  Rec- 
tilinear, speed/. 8,  focal  length  5  inches.  Shutter,  F.  P.  IC.  Auto- 
matic. Two  tripod  sockets.  Brilliant  reversible  finder  with  hood. 
Automatic  focusing  lock. 

The  Price 

^No.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  R.  R.  Lens,  F.  P. 

K.  Automatic  Shutter,       ,        -        -         -  -  $17.50 

*Do.,  with  Kodak  Automatic  Shutter,  -         -          -  -  22.50 

Black  Sole  Leather  Carrying  Case  with  strap,             -  -  1.25 

Glass  Plate  Adapter,  3X  *  4/^>  ^'^  ground  glass,  -  3»50 

Single  Glass  Plate  Holders,  3^  ^  4X>             ~         ~  ""  '5® 

N.  C.  Film  Cartridge,  12  exposures,  3/^*4  ^>        ~  "  -7® 

Do.,  6  exposures,         -          -          -         -          -         -  -  .35 

Do.,  ** Double  Two''  Cartridge,  4  exposures,  -  -  .aj 
"^Add  one  dollar  for  Rising  and  Sliding  Front. 
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No.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 

Here  is  the  camera  that  Mr.  Monsen  uses  for 
practically  every  photographic  purpose.  Small, 
strong,  simple,  he  can  bring  it  into  quick  action, 
yet  it  has  all  of  the  features  that  he  is  likely  to  re- 
quire and  the  negatives  are  of  just  the  right  size 
(3/i  X  4^)  for  making  lantern  slides  by  contact, 
neither  enlarging  nor  reducing  being  necessary. 

These  are  practical  pocket  cameras.     Made  of 
aluminum    and   covered    with  seal    grain  leather; 
they  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  of  travel  and  are 
particularly  adapted  to  the  rough  usage  which  a 
camera  is  sure  to  encounter  in   the    sportsman's 
camp.     They  have  the  finest   optical    equipment 
(anastigmat  lenses  may  be  fitted  if  desired)  and  may 
also  be  fitted  with  a  convenient  attachment  for  using 
glass  plates.     Loading  in  daylight  with  light  proof 
film  cartridges,  they  exemplify  the  phrase  "Kodak 
means  photography  with  the  bother  left  out." 

Whether  the  amateur  wishes  to  finish  his  own 
pictures  or  not,  the  Kodak  Cartridge  system  means 
perfect  convenience.  It  provides  the  "all  by  day- 
light method"  for  those  who  do  their  own  work  or 
the  Kodak  Cartridges  are  easily  and  safely  sent  by 
mail  when  one  wishes  to  let  another  "do  the  rest." 
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No.  3  A 
Folding 
Pocket 
Kodak 


In  Detail — For  rectangular  pictures,  3/^x5^  inches.  Capacity, 
10  exposures  without  reloading.  Size  of  Kodak,  9^  x  4^  x  i^ 
inches.  Weight,  41  ounces.  Lens,  double  combination,  Rapid  Rec- 
tilinear, speedy. 8,  focal  length  6^  inches.  Shutter,  F.  P.  K,  Auto- 
matic. Two  tripod  sockets.  Brilliant  reversible  finder  with  hood. 
Automatic  focusing  lock.      Rising  and  sliding  front. 

The  Price 

No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  R.  R.  Lens  and 

F.  P.  K.  Automatic  Shutter,     -         -         .         - 

Do.,  with  Kodak  Automatic  Shutter,     -         -  -  - 

Black  Sole  Leather  Carrying  Case,  with  strap. 

Combination  Back,  for  use  with  glass  plates  or  film, 

Double  Glass  Plate  Holders,  3^  x  5^,  each, 

N.  C.  Film  Cartridge,  10  exposures,  3/^x5^, 

Do.,  6  exposures,         ------- 

Do.,  **Double  Two**  Cartridge,  4  exposures, 

Kodak  Portrait  Attachment,  -         .         -         -         - 
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No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 

A  camera  that  combines  the  perfect  simplicity 
of  the  Kodak  daylight  loading  cartridge  system 
with  the  highest  photographic  efficiency.  It  is 
fully  equipped  in  every  respect  for  serious  work, 
yet  is  so  simple  to  understand  and  operate  as  to  be 
readily  and  efficiently  handled  by  even  the  inex- 
perienced. 

In  addition  it  is  wonderfully  light  and  compact 
and  may  be  easily  carried  in  an  ordinary  top  coat 
pocket,  and  the  size,  2%  ^  SV^^  is  exactly  right 
for  post  card  work.     With  a  Kodak  Portrait  Attach- 
ment large  size  bust  portraits  may  be  made  or  the 
camera  may  be  made  to  do  delightful  nature  study 
work,  with  flowers,  ferns  and  the  like,  for  subjects. 
A  combination  back,  taking  the  place    of   the 
regular  back,  and  fitted  with  ground  glass  screen, 
permits  the  use  of  glass  plates,  and  the  camera  can 
be  fitted  with  any  of  the  leading  makes   of  high 
speed  anastigmat  lenses  with  suitable  rapid  shutter 
equipments  when  desired. 

Made  of  aluminum,  and  covered  with  the  finest 
seal  grain  leather,  this  instrument  marks  the  highest 
achievement  in  pocket  photography.  It  has  every 
feature  required  by  those  who  know. 
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The  Kodak  Film  Tank 

The  tank  development  of  film  does  away  with 
the  dark  room.  By  simple  methods  it  gives  qual- 
ity that  was  unattainable  by  the  old  methods. 

To  develop  in  the  tank  the  film  is  simply 
wound  on  the  transferring  reel  in  a  light  tight  box, 
a  process  as  simple  as  loading  the  Kodak ;  trans- 
ferred in  daylight  to  the  cup  containing  the  develop- 
ing solution ;  left  for  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  developer,  rinsed  and 
removed  in  daylight  to  the  tray  of  fixing  solution. 

It  is  entirely  self-contained,  all  parts  packing 
easily  within  the  transferring  box  when  not  in  use. 

There's  no  longer  any  argument  about  the  suc- 
cess of  tank  as  opposed  to  hand  development.  It 
not  only  means  freedom  from  the  dark-room  but  it 
means    better    results.      There   can   be    no   better 
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proof  of  this  than  the  fact  that  the  professional 
photographers,  in  spite  of  their  superior  skill  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  already  have  well  ap- 
pointed dark-rooms,  are  adopting  the  tank  method 
by  the  thousands  for  their  regular  work.  If  tank 
development  has  proven  itself  desirable  for  the 
professional  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  ad- 
vantage to  the  amateur.  The  Experience  is  in  the 
Tank, 

The  Price 

3  >^ -inch  Kodak  Film  Tank— For  use  with  all  Kodak  or 
Brownie  Cartridges  having  a  film  width  of  3  ^  inches  or  less, 
complete  (the  size  adapted  to  either  the  No.  3  or  No,  3A  listed 
on  previous  pages),  ^5.00.  • 

Kodak  Film  Tank  Supplies 

All  the  amateur  needs  in  the  line  of  supplies  for 
the  Kodak  Film  Tank  are  Developing  Powders, 
and  Kodak  Acid  Hypo  for  fixing.  The  Developer 
powders  listed  below  are  accurately  prepared  and 
contain  only  carefully  tested  chemicals  of  the  best 

quality. 

The  Price 

Kodak  Tank  Developer  Powders,  per  package  of  %  dozen,  for 
3^ -inch  Tank,  ------ 

Kodak  Acid  Fixing  Powder,  per  ^ -pound  package, 
Do.,  per  ^-pound  package,  _  -  -  -  - 

Do.,  per  I -pound  package,  -         -         -         -         - 


,20 
.10 

•15 
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To  the  Interested 

This  booklet  gives  but  an  inkling  of  the  good 
things  in  the  Kodak  line.  There  are  Kodaks  from 
$5  to  i^ioo,  Brownie  Cameras  (they  work  like  a 
Kodak)  from  $i  to  $12.  Among  them  all  you 
will  surely  find  some  to  fit  your  requirements  and 
your  purse.  Write  to  your  dealer  or  to  us  for  a 
catalogue,  or  better  still  look  the  line  over  at  the 
dealer's  and  let  him  show  you  how  simple  photog- 
raphy has  become  through  the  Kodak  daylight  sys- 
tem.     But  bear  in  mind  : 

If  it  isn't  an  Eastman,  it  isn't  a  Kodak.  In 
camera  and  in  film  insist  on  the  goods  of  reputa- 
tion, the  goods  with  a  quarter  century  of  experience 
behind  them. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y., 

The  Kodak  City. 
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ri!(/     Epigrams  of  an  Indian. 
I  tcwef  Joseph  of  the  Ne^  Pe^es  j^as  a 
L^iiv    remarkable    Indian.     He   rareiy 

«- vines  attributed  to  blm: 
'"S  twice  at  a  two  faced  man." 
"cSed  be  the  hand  that  Bcalps  the 

reoutatlon  of  the  dead."  „„„i;i 

PX  eye  telU  what  tl>e  tougue  would 

"tL  water  courage  ends  in  trem- 
"iSrname   often   stands   on  small 
''^^Ftaest    fur    may    cover    toufhestj 
'""f^ien  you  get  the  last  word  Witt  an 
o^hT vou  may  do  so  with  a  squaw.         1 


'^f':'ji^-  ''."^>'P.7J 
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NOWHEKE  remains  a  mor©' 
pictareaque  type  of  the 
American  aborigrine 
than  the  Ne«  Perce 
tribe  of  northern  Idaho. 
Stalwart  in  physique,  proud  in  car-  I 
liago^  atrfldnir  ^  oonntenanoe,  they  i 
toooh  the  imai^ination  like  a  page 
from  Cooi>er.  ^  I 

The  earliest  record  of  this  peo- 
ple, excepting  the  legendary  an- 
lials  of  the  campfire,  was  given  to 
us  by  Opts.  Meriwether  Lewis 
and  Wnilam  Clark,  who  described 
them  as  superior  to  the  Indians 
of  other  parts,  proud  and  self- 
sufficient,  disdaining  the  eating  of 
dofs,   which   constituted   so   large 

a  factor  in   their   own  commissa- 
riat 

• 

The  men  were  large  and  muscu- 
lar, and  were  more  scantily  cloth- 
ed than  their  neighbors  to  east 
and    west,    the    breechdout    being 

"^  their  only  garment^-a  peculiarity 
that  was  ellmatlQ,  the  mildness  of 
their  winters  inriting  invasion  as 
much    Os-their    fertile    lands,    on 

j  which  the  succulent  camas  grew 
wild.  The  women  were  quite  the 
contrary  of  the  men  in  respect  to 
quantity  of  attire.  They  are  de- 
scribed  as  the  most  modestly 
garbed  of  all  the  women  encoun- 
tered on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  ex- 
pedition. -  ! 


\ 
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THE  Nez  Perces  roamed  at  will 
over  their  wide  domain,  taking 
flsh  from  its  streams,  reaping 
the  wild  harvests  of  nature, 
and  stalking:  the  big  game  of 
th^r  nlountaln  ranges,  until  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  civilization  pressed  ' 
Into  their  territory,  and  a  reservation 
was  set  aside  for  them  by  the  Gov- 
ernment.      Unschooled     to     restraint, 

they  disregarded  t'ne  boundaries  so 
persistently  that  summary  action  was 
neoessary. 

The   Government   ordered    the   entire 
tribe  to  enter  and  occupy  the  reserva- 
'  tlon   on    a    given    date.     The    Indians, 
I  surly    and    resentful,    camped    on    the 
'  outer   boundary,   resolved   not   to   con- 
fine themselves  to   Its  limits   until   the 
last  moment.     Meanwhile  a  handful  of 
bucks,   inflamed  with  whl«ky,   made  a 
'  descent  on  a  settler's  cabin  and  left  a 
I  bloody    trail    behind    them,    killing    a 
'  half  score  whites.    Returning  to  camp, 
they  boasted  of  their  massacres,   and 
the  tribe,  fearing  punishment,  went  on 
the  warpath. 
1      The  first  engagement  was  an  ambus- 
cade,   in   which  a   cpmpany   of    United 
States   troops   was   almoart   obliterated. 
General    Howard    at    once    made    pur- 
suit   with    a    superior    force,    and    the 
retreat  of  the  great  Jose^Dh,  war  chief 
of   the   Nez   Perces,    ranks   among  the 
strategic     achievements     of     Western 
warfare.  ' 
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^  Are  Trn©  to  a  Tmst, 

♦„7f  ^.^^  their  ffambllnff  and  drlnk!n£ 
the  Indians  are  true  to  a  truirt.  Co' 
nn  relate.  .^  incident  Illustrating  thi. 
fact.  He  required  larye  sum.  of 
^r^e^r"  o  ^^•^"'"•"t   voucher. 

founf  ?t  "  ^'^''^^'  ^^  frequently 
found   It  necessary  to  send   to   I^wli- 

Tf^M"  ^'"^  ''^  ^c>ld-the  inrlians  were 
afraid  of  paper  money.  There  was 
^rest  rtgk  m  transmitting  large  sum*. 

i*"  ^®®"  ^®^^  "l>  ^d  klll«dL 

and  a  white  man  might  be  ambiMhad 

»«rw«we  m  the  twelve  mile.  betwMn 
I^ston  and  Lapwal.  Indians  rarslr 
carried  large  sums.  The  traders  were 
their  bankers,  a  single  store  sometimes 
having  from  thirty  to  rorty  thousand 
dollars  of  Indian  mon^y  on  deposit  for 
»lxty  or  ninety  days.  The  trader.  In- 
variably accepted  »the  money  with  m- 
tenslble  reluctance,  and  some  of  th«n 
actually  charged  the  Indians  fOr  tak- 
^ng  care  of  It.    These  sums  were  uMd 

for   Becuring. discounts   and   establish-' 
Ing  their  credit. 

When    Coffin    required   a   large   sum 
from  Lewlston,  then,  he  knew  an  In- 
dian courier  to  be  the  safest  means  of 
transmitting'  the  money.     Accordingly, 
he    told   one    of   the    bucks,    whom   h« 
knew   well     that   he  should   go  to  the 
l.ewlston   National   Bank   and  get  |10.- 
000,  Meanwhile,  he  telephoned  the  ban'k 
to  deliver  the  money.    In  due  time  the 
Indian    returned    wlt.h    the    gold.      As 
he    handed     It   over.    Coffin     observed 
something    bulky     under     the     buck'.* 
shirt  and,  thrusting  his  hand  Into  tha 
Icose  collar,  brought  forth  a  quart  of 
whisky.      The    Indian    had    carrted    it 
twelve  miles  without  touching  a  drop, 
but  now  he  drained  the  bottle  without 
once  removing  ft  from  his  mouth.    Th« 
Indians  are  careful  with  the  money  of 
another,   but  they  are  careless  fipough 
with   their  own.     Ons   Instance  £  /suf- 
ficient  to  illustrate  this  peculiarity. 


^Vheat   Country's   XAlnstay. 

Wheat  Is  the  mainstay  of  the  coun- 
try, but  all  grains  and  grasses  i>roduoa 
prolific    yields.      Irrigation    Is-  not    r#- 
•luired.    even    for   fruits.     Every   farm 
house  Is  surrourxled   with  orchard,  of 
apples^  pears,   i>eaches.   plums.  ]M*uii.a. 
apricots,  and  other  frulis.    Melon,  and 
berries    prosper,    and    the   rich,    warm 
loam  needs  no  fertUlxer  for  gardening. 
From    a    purely    sentimental    point    of 
view,    the  passing  of   the  red   man   is 
lamentable,   but  his  going  will  be  but 
one  more  chapter  in   the  operation  of 
the  law  of  evolution,  and  when  he  la 
no  more  a  fitter  people  will  maka  his 
fat  lands  produce  wealth  of  which  the 
aborigine   never    dreamed— In   a    meas- 
ure not   to  be  calculated  even.   In   the 
inajric     medium     of     omptschua-ompt* 
.chua.  , 


iA^Ci^J^. 
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'  nn-'^*'*"  *"  '"•"■■  Terrlfory. 

erS"  Miur'allr"^  entrapped  by  Gen- 

—  -  -  _  * 

only  In  fame  and  Influence  amonir  the 
tHbe  to  Chief  Joseph   himself,    moved 
the  department  to  return  them  to  the 
beautiful  ColvIHe  reservaUon.  In  north- 
em     \VRshlnffton.     and    ultimately    to 
their  own  home  reservation  In  Idaho,     i 
The  lot  of  the  Nex  Perces  was  not  a! 
happy   one.     They   had   not   lony  been 
accustomed  to  their  new  restricted  do-* 
main  when  they  wer«  asked  a^raln  to 
'contract    their    field   of    liberty.'      The 
white    men    had    discovered    that    the 
rich,  black  soil  of  Xez  Perces  prairie  Is 
the  best  farm  land  tn  the  whole  State 
of  Idaho.    The  Indians  did  very  little  In 
the  way  of  agriculture,  and  what  they 
did    was    not    well    done,    but    It    was 
enough    to    show    the    wonderful    pro- 
ductivity of  the  Roll. 
•  The  work  of  the  commission  covered 
several    monih?*.    and    there   are   some 
chanters  In  Its  history'   that  will   verf* 
likely    never    be    written,    thougrh   they 
would  make  rarely  Interesting  reading. 
One    incident    alone    reflects    the    diffi- 
culties   encountered    In    getting    some- 
thing for  almost  nothing.    Every  argu- 
ment and  influence  available  had  been 
brought   to   bear  on   the   Indians,    and 
all    was    prepared    for    closing^ up   the 
treaty  whereby  the  Government  would 
pay    the   tribe    $3.50    per   acre    for    the 
land  purchased.    The  «lociuence  of  Jim 
Reubens,  who  had  at  first  opposed  the 
treaty,   had  In  some  way  been  won  to 
the   cause   of   the   commission,    and   It 
seemed    certain    that    no    hitch    would 
occur. 

But  the  fire  In  the  burning  wt)rd8  of 
Reubens  was  quenched  by  a  few  un- 
timely sentences  uttered  by  a  grim 
anti  seasoned  derelict  of  other  time?*. 
Straightening  himsolf  until  the  power 
of    youth    seemed    warm    In    his    aged 


limbs,  ho  stepped  Into  the  light  of  the! 
council  Are.  cast  his  blanket  back  and 
tore  from   his  throat  a  colored  scarf. 
A     moment     he     was     silent       Then/ 

1.  Tk^"?    ^"""^^    ^^^    ^^^'-^    ^t    arm's 
length,   he  shouted  huskily: 

**What!  Are  the  Nez  Perces  fool.? 
Last  month  I  went  to  the  store  and 
bought  t^ls  rag.  The  .  storekeeper 
charged  me  $3.50  for  it.     Will  the  Nez 

ful^^l  f7^  ^''^  "^^^^^  "^^"  an  acre  of 
ineir  fat  lands  for  a  rag  .J Ike  that?*^' 
That   Is   exactly  what   they  did   ultl-^i 

hKd  Lit  ''''^''*"  "^^^^  ^^""^^  ^^^  words 

,.J^^!f  ^''^  "^^"^  interesting  Inclilents  ' 
related   concerning  the  opening  of  the 

wJ7^^*^  """^'"^  ''^  ^^^  ^^"^«s  that  fol-   i 
aZ?...T^^   ''"^*''''   appropriation    waa 
about  $1,700,000.     Of  this.,  between  $600.- 
000    and    $700,000    constitute<i     the     first 
payment,    and    the'   balance    was    dis-   ^ 

tSn  .         ''''^''   ^^'^    ^'^^ '''''•      '^hls    gave 
$300  to   every   man.   woman,   and    child   ' 
of  the  tribe. 

Naturally    .the    placing    of    so    large 
0   sum   of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  * 
Indians   attracted   hordes   oj  gamblers 
and    criminals    from    all    parts    of    the, 
continent,    and    for    sovoral    vears    the' I 
country  was  overrun  with  a  dangerous  f 
element.  j 

Among  the  persons  who  went  to  T.ew- 
mlr.  K  "?  P^^Pose  of  ^^otting  Indian 
TcTn^y  If^PTltimate  m^ans.  was  Les- 
ter CoflTln.  HP  is  a  picturesque  char- 
aoter.  typically  Western,  and  a  man 
of  singular  charm.  He  was  born  west, 
of  the  Rockies,  and  was  reared  among 

with    ^K  ""I'-.u  "^''    ^^^^^^    ^^«^    traded 

Tnn    f^^^!''*^^"    ^^    ^'•^«^"'    «"d    the 
son     nherlted    the-    occupation     of     a 
I  frontier  trader. 
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Business   In   Circus  Tent. 

,  I^Bter  Coffin  was  in  a  hurry.  He 
liiid  $5,000  worth  of  good:^,  but  he  had 
no  place  to  put  them.  Every  avail- 
able building  In  the  little  city  of  Lew- 
iMton  was  rented.  So  he  bought  a 
circus  tent,  pitched  It  In  the  open, 
hired  clerks  who  were  familiar"  with 
the  Nez  Perce  language,  and  started 
puslneas.  His  stock  comprised  vari- 
colored blankets,  shawls,  oJ^eap  jew- 
elry, provisions,  wagons,  saddles,  and 
whatever  experience  told  him  appealed 
to  the  Indian   taste. 

Then  he  advertised.  His  sclieme  was 
a  success,  it  was  a  rrorry-go-rnund. 
Kvery   time   a  squaw   bought   a   shawl 

OT  a.  buck  a  blanket,  he  gave  the  pur- 
chaser a  free  ride  on  the  merry-go- 
round.  School  children  could  not  have 
received  ke^n«r  delight  from  the  ex- 
hilirating  wttirl  than  these  copper-col- 
ored children  of  nature.  Youth  and 
ag^,  buck,  squaw,  and  poppoose  all 
enjoyed  the  advertisement  as  mtj|gh  as 
^he  woman  bargain  nuiiter  docs  a 
Monday  .special  at  a  department'  store. 
When  Coffin  began   trading  with   the^ 

Nez  Perces  he  bought  wampum  from 
.  a  merchant  in  San  Francisco.  After 
casting  out  the  black  shells  and  string- 
ing the  vwhlte  ones,  he  found  the  cost 
to  be  ^.25  a  string.  To  make  a  fair 
profit,  he  charged  $2.50  a  string.  It 
went  with  surprising  rapidity,  and 
presently,  he  found  himself  entirely 
out  and  witli  an  Incessant  <ieniand. 
'He  rusliod  a  large  order  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  raised  the  price  to  $S. 


Still  the  feales  multiplied,  leaving  him 
without  a  string  long  before  he  could 
receive  another  shipment.  •  In  the 
meantime  Jim  Reubens  cam©  to  the 
store,  and  after  bestowing  a  few  trivial 
presents  Coffin  asked  him  why  it  was 
that  the  Indian*  prized  wampums  so 
hlgrhly.  ••Because."  said  Reubens,  ''It 
is  with  my  people  like  diamonds  ar© 
with  yours.  My  peoj)Io  would  not  part 
with    It    for   any    price.     It   Is    handed 

down  fnnn  ffwieratton  to  generation.** 
I*lke  aJl  Indloni,  the  Nez  Perces  ar* 
grevat  gamblers.  Even  the  squaws 
gamble  with  a  zest  and  earnestness 
thit  would  eclipse  the  ardor  of  the 
moat  Inveterate  brldge-whlst  matron. 
They  have  been  known  to  alt  all 
night  In  the  rain  playing  one  of  their 
native  games*  the  stakes  being  any- 
thing from  a  tinsel  trinket  to  hundreds 
of  dollars  In  gold.  The  bucks  have 
wagered  ponies,  farms,  and  women. 
Even  now,  saddles  and  blankets  are 
mere  transitory  possessions.  Indian 
money  has  always  fattened  the  tin- 
horns and  the  traders.  Only  omptschua- 
omptschua  Is  too  good  to* risk  on  tho 
turn    of   luck.  # 
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Nez  Perce  Legend  of  Creation 
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Translated  by 

Major  Charles  S.  Moody 


I       ere 


Editor  Outdoor  Life: — I  am  herewith  sending  you  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Nez  Perce  legend  of  creation  in  the  hope  that  you  may 
be  able  to  find  a  page  for  it  in  Outdoor  Life.  You  remember,  of 
course,  that  I  spent  my  earlier  years  among  these  people,  and  ac- 
quired, from  them  their  tribal  history,  legendary  lore  and  tradition, 
material  which  I  have  long  wished  to  find  a  publisher  for,  but  un- 
fortunately the  only  interest  the  general  public  seems  to  have  in  the 
Indian  is  to  exploit  him  for  selfish  gain.  We  tear  his  home  away 
from  him,  render  him  destitute,  then  hire  him  as  a  drawing  card  for 
some  of  our  national  playgrounds,  very  much  as  we  cage  up  a  wild 
animal  for  the  gaze  of  the  curious. — Chas.  S.  Moody,  M.D. 

¥N  the  valley  of  the  Clearwater,  near  where  the  village  of 
•■•  Kamiah  now  stands,  lies  a  great  half-round  stone  with  a 
gash  in  its  side  which,  the  Nez  Perces  say,  is  the  heart  of  Ilt- 
we-we-tsix,  a  monster  that  lived  there  ages  ago  long  before  the 
Indians  came  to  inhabit  the  region.  Ilt-we-we-tsix  could  blow 
from  his  nostrils  a  smoke  that  stupefied  everything  that  came 
near.  Countless  numbers  of  woods  creatures  had  been  stupefied 
and  had  fallen  into  the  capacious  mouth  of  the  monster  that 
lay  chained  to  the  earth  by  its  heart.  One  day  the  woods  people 
held  a  council  on  a  hill  not  far  away  to  decide  what  they 
should  do  to  rid  the  earth  of  this  devastating  fiend.  Coyote,  who 
had  just  arrived,  after  having  acted  as  referee  in  the  battle  be- 
tween Heat  and  Cold  (another  legend),  sat  on  a  rock  not  far 
distant  and  listened  to  the  discussion,  for  all  birds  and  animals 
then  had  the  power  of  speech.  Coyote  said  nothing,  but  after 
they  were  all  thru  and  had  reached  no  conclusion,  he  told  them 
that  if  they  would  allow  him  he  would  accomplish  what  they 
were  unable  to  do.  They  gladly  assented  and  went  their  several 
ways,  all  but  Fox,  who  is  Coyote's  cousin.  The  two  went  down 
to  the  shore  of  the  Clearwater,  and  there  Coyote  pulled  Coyote 
grass  and  wove  a  mantle  which  made  him  invisible.  He  then 
sdected  two  stones,  one  long  and  sharp  like  a  knife,  the  other 
round  and  smooth  like  a  hammer.  With  these  in  his  hands  he 
crept  close  to  the  sleeping  monster  and  dealt  him  a  great  blow 


on  the  jaw.  Ilt-we-we-tsix  awoke  and  gave  a  great  roar,  throw- 
ing open  his  mouth  very  wide  while  clouds  of  smoke  blackened 
the  sky.  Coyote  dropped  the  round  stone  and  sprang  down  the 
monster's  throat.  He  ran  and  ran  until  he  came  to  the  place 
where  all  the  creatures  that  had  been  swallowed  in  the  past 
were  assembled,  wailing  and  praying  for  deliverance.  With  the 
sharp  stone  Coyote  began  hewing  a  passageway  out.  When  he 
reached  the  heart  and  gave  it  a  great  gash  Ilt-we-we-tsix  roared 
until  the  earth  shook,  and  expired. 

After  many  days  an  opening  was  made  in  the  body  and  the 
prisoners  made  their  escape.  After  the  deliverance  Fox  came 
to  Coyote,  who  was  standing  beside  the  body,  and  asked  him 
what  he  intended  doing  with  it.  Coyote  replied  that  he  had  told 
of  the  coming  of  man  and  from  the  body  he  would  create 
human  beings.  With  that  he  cut  off  the  monster's  tail  and 
created  it  into  the  Blackfeet,  told  them  where  to  go,  and  they 
departed.  The  hind  body  he  made  into  Cayuses,  and  they  too 
went  to  their  own  land.  The  mid  body  was  made  to  form  the 
Palouses,  the  front  legs  the  Spokanes,  and  the  head  formed  the 
Coeur  d'Alenes.  All  took  their  departure  and  occupied  the  sev- 
eral lands  they  now  enjoy.  The  heart  was  fast  to  the  earth  and 
could  not  be  utilized,  so  it  was  turned  to  stone  and  still  lies 
there. 

It  was  now  near  night.  Fox  asked  his  cousin  where  were 
the  people  to  inherit  the  land  where  they  stood.  Coyote  said 
he  had  thought  of  that  and  made  provision  for  it.  He  sent  Fox 
down  to  the  river  to  bring  some  water,  which  Fox  did,  carrying 
it  in  a  skunk-cabbage  leaf.  With  this  water  Coyote  washed  the 
blood  from  his  hands  and  sprinkled  the  drops  upon  the  earth. 
It  was  now  night  and  the  pair  went  away. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  came  up  and  warmed  the  blood, 
it  germinated,  and  by  night  the  Nez  Perces  were  born.  There 
being  no  person  to  tell  them  where  to  go,  they  remained  and 
peopled  the  valley  of  the  Clearwater,  the  fairest  land  of  all. 
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In    Sahaptin    Land 

I.— Wherein  a  Physician  and  His  Wife  Take  Up 

Residence  Among  the  Indians 

By  CHAS.  S.  MOODY 


THE     really     savage     Indian     has    already 
ceased   to    exist,     and   the     semi-savage 
Indian  is    rapidly    passing.      In    a    few 
decades  of  years  at  most  the  Indian  will  have 
been   forced   to   adopt   the  ways    of   the   white 
•  man,   or    else   he   will   have    gone    to   join    the 
buffalo  beyond  the  western  sunset. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  pass  a  number  of 
years  among  the  Indians,  living  with  them  on 
terms  of  perfect  equality  and  enjoying  their 
confidence  in  a  greater  degree  than  I  merited 
perhaps.  This  residence  was  at  a  time,  too, 
when  the  Indians  retained  much  of  their  sav- 
age simplicity  and  practiced  many  of  their 
ancestral  rites  and  ceremonies.  Few  white  men 
have  been  permitted  to  enter  the  holy  ot 
holies  of  an  Indian^s  life,  and  fewer  still  have 
been  able  to  give  an  intelligent  account  of 
what  they  saw.  Army  officers  have  written  of 
the  Indian  as  a  foe.  Missionaries  have  written 
about  him  as  a  man  with  an  immortal  soul  to 
save,  noveHsts  have  surrounded  him  with  an 
impossible  halo  of  romance,  but  few  have  at- 
tempted to  depict  him  as  he  really  is. 

The  Sahaptin  Nation  once  occupied  a  great 
fertile  territory  lying  along  the  Snake,  the 
Salmon  and  the  Kooskia  rivers  in  Idaho,  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon.  The  Government  deprived 
them  of  all  their  lands  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington and  confined  them  to  a  small  territory 
along  the  Kooskia.  I  say  small  territory,  and 
so  it  is  by  comparison  with  their  former  home, 
though  at  the  time  of  which  I  write  it  was  still 
several  times  larger  than  manV  of  the  Eastern 
States.  This  territory  was  always  rich  in  game, 
and  its  waters  teemed  with  fish.  The  climate, 
too,  is  perfect  and  the  soil  well  adapted  to  the 
simple  agricultural  needs  of  the  Indians. 

I  desire  to  state  at  the  outset  that  at  no  time 
shall  I  n-ake  use  of  the  term  Nez  Perce.  At 
present  it  is  impossible  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
those  who  first  called  them  so.  They  do  not 
now,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  find  any  legend 
or  tradition  pointing  to  a  time  when  they 
pierced  their  noses.  They  know  themselves  as 
Sahaptins  and  as  Sahaptins  I  shall  speak  of 
them. 

At  the  time  of  our  coming  among  the  Sahap- 
tins, they  were  divided  into  several  groups.  Ot 
these  groups  the  principal  one  lived  near 
Lapwai   on  a  creek  of  that  name  some   twelve 


miles  east  of  the  town  of  Lewiston,  Idaho. 
Another  occupied  the  land  around  the  mouth 
of  the  Koos-koos-kia,  something  like  forty  miles 
from  Lapwai,  and  yet  another  lived  near 
Kamiah  still  further  up  the   Kooskia. 

The  Lapwai  Indians  were  called  the  Agency 
Indians  from  the  fact  that  the  agency  and  fort 
were  there,  as  were  also  the  Catholic  Mission 
imd  the  Presbyterian  Missions.  At  Ahsahka, 
where  we  were  located,  stood  another  little 
Presbyterian  Mission  surrounded  by  its  scores 
of  Indian  tepees.  There  were  settlements  of 
Indians  scattered  up  and  down  the  rivers  and 
their  tributaries,  wherever  a  plot  of  land  large 
enough  to  plant  a  field  could  be  found. 

Let  us  return  to   Ahsahka   and  let  me  carry 
you  back  in  imagination,  at  least,  several  years. 
It  was  early  spring;  upon  the  mountain  up- 
lands  the   snow   still   lingered   deep   and   white. 
With  a  heavily  laden  sled,  my  wife  and  I  were 
tailing  across  the  snow-covered  waste.     She  sat 
among    the    household    goods    wrapped    in    the 
bedding  and  holding  our  little  boy  to  keep  him 
warm.     We   were  following  a  dim  mark  where 
once,   Weeks    before,    another   sled   had   passed. 
It  was  a  toilsome  journey.     The  weary  horses 
floundered   mid-side   deep  in   the  rotting   snow, 
and  their  progress  was  a  snail's  pace.     Back  at 
a  sawmill  they  had  told  us  that  it  was  only  four 
miles    to   the    top   of   the    Kooskia    canon,    and 
from    there    our    journey    would    be    easy.      In 
reality   it  was   only   four  miles,   but   under   the 
conditions   they   were  exceedingly   weary  ones. 
To  add  to  the  discomfort,  night  fell  and  wrapped 
the  earth  in  gloom.     It  grew  so  dark  that  we 
could   not   see   to   proceed,    so   turned   the    sled 
out  of  the  trail  and  came  to  a  halt  beneath  the 
spreading  branches   of   a   great   fir   tree,   where 
the   snow    was   nearly   gone.      In    short   time    T 
had    a   fire    going,    and    the    little    woman    was 
lifted  from  her  perch  and  deposited  upon  a  roll 
of  bedding.     The  horses  were  unharnessed  and 
given   their   oats,   which  they  munched   in   con- 
tentment, the  steam  rising  in  a  cloud  from  their 
heaving  sides.    It  was  not  a  very  cheerful  camp, 
that  one  on  that  bleak  hillside  overlooking  the 
deep   gash  cut   in  the   breast  of  nature   by  the 
rrsbing  waters  of  the  Kooskia. 

After  the  meal  I  made  down  our  bed,  and 
too  tired  to  even  talk,  we  soon  fell  asleep.  At 
daybreak  next   morning  I    was  awakened   by   a 


voice,  saying,  "Good  morning,  friend.  Where 
are  you  going?'*  Starting,  I  reached  for  my 
rifle  and  sprang  up.  In  an  instant  I  knew  that 
I  should  not  need  weapons,  for  I  looked  into  the 
smiling  face  of  a  giant  Indian  mounted  upon  a 
diminutive  pony.  One  sight  of  that  broad  smile 
dispelled  all  visions  of  painted  savages  on  the 
warpath.  He  slipped  of!  his  pony,  turned  it 
loose,  and  set  about  raking  together  the  embers 
of  the  camp-fire.  He  collected  and  piled  on  the 
dry  Hmbs  of  a  fallen  pine  until  the  fire  glowed; 
then  squatting  before  it,  he  took  out  a  pipe, 
and  filling  it  with  tobacco,  proceeded  to  smoke. 
My  wife  stirred  and  awoke.  The  baby  sat  up, 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  eyed  the  new  arrival  with 
round  wondering  gaze. 

We  prepared  breakfast,  and  our  visitor,  as  a 
seeming  matter  of  course,  shared  it  with  us. 
He  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  little 
chap  and  asked  innumerable  questions  which, 
being  couched  in  a  strange  tongue,  were  unin- 
telligible. When  we  were  ready  to  start,  our 
Indian  friend  lifted  the  baby  off  the  blanket 
where  he  was  sitting  and  started  with  him  to- 
ward the  pony,  with  the  evident  intention,  as 
my  wife  thought,  of  kidnapping  him.  I  shall ' 
never  forget  the  scream  she  gave,  nor  will  I 
ever  forget  the  look  of  surprise  and  consterna- 
tion which  overspread  that  Indian's  fate.  We 
learned  afterward  that  his  intentions  were  of 
the  best,  that  all  he  desired  was  to  relieve  my  wife 
of  the  care  of  the  child  down  over  the  rough 
trail.  My  wife,  however,  snatched  the  boy 
away  and  cuddling  him  to  her  breast,  climbed 
hastily  into  the  sled.  The  Indian,  taking  no 
offense  at  being  so  rudely  rebuffed,  carefully 
tucked  the  covering  about  her,  so  that  she 
might  be  warm,  then  mounted  his  horse  and  led 
the  way  toward  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

The  morning  sun  was  just  rising.  The  im- 
mense cafion  was  filled  with  the  mists  of  night 
until  it  seemed  one  might  drive  a  team  across 
on  the  snowy  surface  to  the  opposite  side.  A 
slight  breeze  sprang  up  and  mists  rolled  away, 
disclosing  the  abyss  at  our  feet.  Miles  deep  it 
was  with  the  lordly  Kooskia  rolling  like  a  little 
silver  thread  at  the  bottom,  so  distant  that  the 
sound  of  its  rapids  came  only  to  us  as  a  gentle 
murmur.  Strange  as  it  seemed  to  us,  half  way 
down  the  canon  side  the  snow  disappeared.  The 
contrast  between  the  bare  ground  and  that 
covered  with  snow  was  very  striking,  for  the 
green  grass  came  right  up  to  the  snow  line,  or 
seemed  to  do  so  from  the  height  we  were  at. 

At  the  point  where  the  snow  ended  stood  an 
old  farm  wagon,  left  there  by  the  Indians  to 
furnish  transportation  between  the  river  and 
the  snow.  Our  friend  indicated  by  signs  that  we 
were  to  leave  our  sled  there  and  transfer  to  the 
wagon,  and  with  his  assistance  we  did  so. 
When  once  more  ready  to  start,  he  made  us 
understand  that  the  road  was  very  rough,  and 
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that   my   wife   would   fare    much   better   if    she 
would   ride   his   horse.     We   had   by  this  time 
grown   to    realize    that   the    Indian    was    to   be 
trusted.     He  seemed  so  desirous  of  constituting 
himself  her  especial  cavalier  that,  woman-like, 
she    trusted     him.       With     his    assistance     she 
mounted   the    pony    and    he    handed    up    the 
j'-oungster.    I  defy  the  most  polished  gentleman 
to  have  performed  the  office  with  more  grace 
than   did   this   javage   Chesterfield.     This    was 
perhaps  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he   had 
ever  seen  a  woman  mount  a  horse  sidewise,  yet 
he   never   gave   one    sign   to  indicate   that   the 
manner  of  riding  was  at  all  different  from  that 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed. 

The  road  was  rough.  Even  to  my  unso- 
phisticated eye  that  was  evident.  I  simply  held 
on  and  let  the  horses  guide  themselves.  Had 
T,  in  my  ignorance,  attempted  to  guide  them. 
we  should  have  had  the  whole  outfit  rolling 
down  over  the  hillside  into  the  river.  The 
Indian  led  his  horse,  upon  which  my  wife  sat, 
looking  anything  but  dignified  and  comfortable. 
For  miles  of  rocks  and  spring  brooks  we 
crawled  down  that  hill,  until  at  length  we 
reached    the    narrow    strip    of    level    land    that 

borders  the  river. 

It  is  impossible  to  picture  the  change  in  our 
stirroundings.     In  a  few  miles  we  passed  from 
mid-winter     into     almost     mid-summer.       The 
flowers  were  all  in  bloom,  the  orchard  trees  in 
full  leaf,    grass  covered  the  ground.     The   In- 
dians  were  busy  putting  in   their  little   crops^ 
plowing    the,  ground    with    rude    old-fashioned 
plows    furnished     them     by     the     Government, 
driving    their    little    horses    that    seemed    too 
small   for    such'  heavy   work.     The   birds   were 
filling  the  air  with  melody,  and  the  little  brooks 
were  tumbling  down  the  hillsides,  making  music 
upon  the  smooth  white  quartz  pebbles  like  the 
keys  of  some  woodland  organ.    It  is  no  wonder 
the   Indians^  call   this  country  by  a  name  that 
means  a  land  of  rippling  water.    We  passed  be- 
tween  rows  of  apple  trees  that  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  very  old,  we  traversed  lanes  of 
rude  fences  inclosing  Indian  fields,  arrivmg  at 
last  at  the  ferry  of  the  Koos-koos-kia,  a  rude 
and  primitive  craft  that  threatened   to   swamp 
with  every  passenger,  but  never  did  so. 

It  seemed  that  every  member  of  the  Sahaptm 
family  was  present  at  the  ferry  landing  to  meet 
us       By    some    mysterious    Indian    means    our 
coming  had  been  heralded  several  days  before, 
and  they  knew  just  when  we  were  to  arrive.    It 
was  a  picturesque  group  assembled  there.   They 
were  to   be   our  companions   for  several  years 
and  we  theirs.     They  showed  the  better  judg- 
ment in  getting  acquainted  with  us  at  the  start. 
There  was  nothing  offensive  in  their  curiosity, 
but'it  was  the  most  refreshing  and  frank  of  any- 
thing  I    had   ever   seen.      My   wife's    garments 
came   in   for   a   large   share   of  their   attention. 
Every  article  of  her  attire  was  handled  and  in- 
spected by  the  Indian  women,   who  kept  up  a 
running  fire  of  comment  which  we  were  unable 
to    interpret,    but   was    in    all    probability,  very 
much  the  same  that  the  opinions  of  her  more 
civilized     sisters    would    have     been.       It    was 
rather   amusing,    however,    that    she   evidently 
established  a  sort  of  fashion  among  them,  for 
in  a  very  short  time  one  could  see  the  Indian 
women  dressed  in  garments  that  were  palpable, 
if  rather  crude,  imitations  of  my  wife's  raiment. 
The  baby  was  the  prize  toy.     He  was  passed 


from   one    to    another   until   he   had   gone   the 
rounds.     Strange  to  say,  the  little  rascal  rather 
liked  it,  and  only  put  in  his  protest  when  I  in- 
sisted upon  returning  him  to  the  wagon.    The 
ferry  had  been  hailed  and  was  now  on  our  side 
of  the  river.     Closing  my  eyes  and  trusting  to 
Providence,  I  headed  the  horses  down  the  steep 
bank  and  upon  the   crazy  boat.     It   careened, 
toppled  a  bit,   sank   in   the   water  and  became 
steady  once  more.    The  Indian  ferryman  pushed 
off,    and    almost     before    I    had    time    to    feel 
alarmed,  had  landed  us  safely  on  the  opposite 

shore. 

The  dispatch    had    said    there    was   a  small 
house  that  we  were  entitled  to  use,  and  across 
the  turbulent  current  of  the  river  we  had  caught 
sight  of  the  roof  of  the   same.     It  stood  in  a 
beautiful  grove  of  cottonwoods  back  from  the 
river  shore,   and  from  where  we  were,  looked 
the   ideal    home     indeed.      After    landing,    we 
pulled  the  wagon  up  in  front  of  our  future  home 
and  took  one  look  around.     I  was  at  first  at  a 
loss  whether  to  laugh  or  cry.    Not  so  with  my 
wife;  like  Rachel  of  old,  she  lifted  up  her  voice 
and  wept.     Poor  little   woman,  she  had  borne 
up  under  all  the  hardships  of  the  journey  with- 
out a  murmur  or  a  tear,  but  this  last  blow  was 
too  much,   overwrought  nature   must   have  an 
outlet.    If  she  had  been  a  man,  the  steam  might 
have    escaped   in   profanity,   but   being   only   a 
woman,   all   she   could  do   was  to   cry,    so   she 
just  flopped  down  on  the  grass  and  cried.    Was 
this    consistent?     The    Government    had    given 
her  a  house  all  ready  to  her  hand;  all  she  had 
to  do  was  to  move  in,  and  here  she  was  weep- 
ing about  it. 

Now    the     Government     never    contemplated 
that  as  soon  as  the  building  was  vacated  by  its 
former  tenants  the  Indians  would  make  use  of 
it  for  a  horse  stable,  but  that  is  what  they  had 
done.     A  buckskin  cayuse  with  two  pinto  colts 
was  looking  at  us  contemplatively  from  one  of 
the  windows,  while  a  gray  horse  with  both  his 
ears  and  tail  cropped   off  short,   giving  him   a 
very  rakish  expression,  was  inspecting  us  from 
the    vantage    point    of    the    principal    doorway. 
The  doors  and  windows,  alas!  were  long  since 
gone,  for  youthful  savage  is  the  same  the  world 
over,  whether  his  skin  be  white  or  brown,   or 
whether  he  lives  in  a  Fifth  avenue  mansion  or 
in  a  tepee  on  the  Sahaptin  Reservation.     What 
well-developed  boy  can  resist  the  temptation  to 
hurl   a   stone   through   a   window   of   an   empty 
house?    He  would  not  be  the  boy  for  me  if  he 

could. 

The  picket  fence  was  a  ruin,  the  flower  beds 
that  had  been  some  one's  pride  were  trampled 
out  of  all  recognition.      Our   Indian   coadjutor, 
however,  had  no  time  to  bewail  the  minor  in- 
conveniences.    What   were   our   petty  troubles 
to  him  who  had  lived  all  his  life  under  just  such 
conditions.     He  was  busy  hustling  our  belong- 
ings  into  the  house  when  I  made  him  under- 
stand by  dint  of  a  small  supply  of  Chinook  and 
a  large  supply  of  gesticulation-the  latter  much 
better    understood     than    the     former— that    it 
would    be    impossible    for    us    to    inhabit    that 
house   until   it   had   been   renovated    somewhat 
He  hurried  away  and  in  a  short  time  returned 
with   several   more   natives   and   a  large   tepee, 
which  they  soon  erected  in  the  yard;  into  this 
we  removed  our  belongings  and  began  life  upon 
the  reservation  as  the  Indians  themselves  live 
it      At  first  it  was  a  little  smoky,  but  we  soon 


grew  accustomed  to  that  and  fared  very  well. 

Judging  from  the  laughter    our  every  move- 
ment    created,    the    savages     found     in     us     a 
never-failing   source   of   amusement.     To   them 
we  must  have  been  "green"  indeed.    They  were 
on  hand  in  the  morning  to  watch  our  rising; 
they  were  there  at  night  to  witness  our  retir- 
ing.    They  saw  what  we  cooked  and  how  we 
did  it,  what  we   wore   and   how   it   was   made. 
They  were   curious   and   inquisitive,   but  never 
intimate   or    offensive.     If   one    saw   where   he 
could  help,  he  was  always  ready  to  do  so;  in 
fact,  they  would  hunt  up  little  kindnesses  to  do 
forus.      Our   boy   was    a   constant   delight  to 
them,  and  it  soon  got  so  that  we  hardly  knew 
where  he  was  half  the  time.     He  almost  lived 
with  them;  the  women  especially  were  in  love 
with  him.    A  hundred  times  a  day  I  would  hear 
the  words  "hoi-hoi  koots-koots  petin,"   and   I 
wondered  what  it  meant.     I  afterward  learned. 
They  had  never  seen  a  baby  so  white,  and  they 
called   him  the   "dear' little   snow  white  boy." 
They  still  have  no  other  name  for  him,  though 
he  stands  over  six  feet  and  is  almost  as  brown 
as  one  of  themselves. 

After    days   of   hard   labor   we   rendered  the 
house  habitable,  and  moved  into  it.    Our  house- 
keeping  was  of  the  most  primitive  kind;  in  fact, 
we    were    but   little   better    equipped    than    the 
Indians  themselves.    After  getting  settled  down, 
we  were  at  liberty  to  look  about  and  take  stock 
of    our    environment.     The    Indian    settlement 
lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Koos-koos-kia  and  upon 
the  V-shaped  strip  of  land  made  by  the  junc- 
tion  of   the    Kooskia    and    the    Koos-koos-kia. 
Back  from  the   shore   stood  the   little   Presby- 
terian chapel  where  such  of  the  red  men  as  had 
embraced    Christianity    met    every    Sabbath    to 
worship   God  and  listen  to  the  expounding  of 
His  Word  by  one  of  themselves.     Up  the  main 
river  a  mile  stood  the  store  of  the  Government 
trader,    who,    with    his    family,    were    the    only 
white  people  on  the  river  besides  ourselves. 

It  has  been  the  popular  belief  for  ages  that 
the  Indian  exists  in  an  atmosphere  of  perpetual 
gloom,  and  that  his  face  is  never  broken  by  a 
smile      I   fear   the  popular   mind   has   received 
its  impression  of  Indians  from  the  representa- 
tion   of    the    race    seductively    holding    out    a 
handful   of   stogies   in   front   of   a   cigar   store. 
The  cigar   store   Indian,   too,   is   just   about   as 
much    like    the    actual    thing    as    many    of    the 
pictures  painted  by  would-be  Indian  authorities 
who  write  books  about  them.    The  average  In- 
dian is  a  joker  of  the   most  pronounced  type, 
and  no  man  extracts  more  unalloyed  fun  from 
life  than  he.    To  sit  at  evening  when  the  air  is 
still  and  listen  to  the  laughter  arising  from  a 
camp    of    Sahaptins   would   convince    the   most 
sceptical  that  the  Indian  is  anything  but  a  stoic. 
The  Indian  is  a  stoic  when  it  comes  to  enduring 
pain  and  deprivation,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of 
life  he  is  quite  the  reverse. 

As   illustrating  their  fun  loving,   an   incident 
occurred   shortly  after  our  arrival.     One   Sun- 
ciay  we   attended   services   in   the  little   chapel. 
It  was  nuite   warm  and  all  the  windows  were 
opened  to  admit  the  air.     The  exercises,  which 
bad  been  conducted  with  great  decorum,  were 
drawing   to   a   close.     The   Indian   parson   was 
upon  his  knees.     About  midway  of  his  prayer 
pandemonium  broke  loose  among  the  thousand 
and   odd   dogs   that   had   been    sleepmg  m   the 
shade  of  the  trees  and  the  shadow  of  the  church. 
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One  of  them  in  investigating  had  started  a 
small  red  squirrel,  and  others  joined  the  chorus. 
In  a  frantic  effort  to  escape,  the  squirrel  ran 
up  a  small  tree  and  jumped  upon  the  window 
sill  and  with  the  next  leap  alighted  fairly  upon 
the  uncovered  head  of  the  kneeling  parson.  He 
did  not  pause  in  his  devotions  nor  did  the  little 
animal  tarry  long,  for  the  dog  was  right  behind 
him.  In  an  instant  after  the  squirrel  left  his 
perch  a  little  white  wooly  excited  dog  flew 
through  the  same  window  and  alighted  with  a 
grunt  in  the  exact  spot  vacated  only  an  instant 
before  by  the  squirrel.  An  American  congre- 
gation would  have  found  some  means  of  bottling 
up  its  mirth.  There  would  have  been  a  great  flut- 
tering of  hymn  books  and  the  utilizing  of  many 
cambric  handkerchiefs,  but  with  these  children 
of  the  forest  it  was  different;  they  simply 
abandoned  themselves  to  their  glee.  The 
minister's  face  relaxed  in  a  broad  smile  and  re- 
marked that  the  squirrel  evidently  knew  that 
the  house  of  God  was  the  proper  place  to  come 
for  protection,  and  knowing  that,  supposed  the 
safest  place  in  that  house  was  upon  the  head  of 
the  partor. 

The  Indian  conception  of  a  joke  may  some- 
times entail  a  hardship.    After  I  had  been  some 
time  among  them  and  had   so  far  learned  the 
language   as   to  be   able  to   dispense   with  the 
services    of    an    interpreter,    but   not   so   as    to 
understand  the  finer  shades  of  meaning,  an  In- 
dian came  to  me  one  afternoon  and,  as  I  sup- 
posed, told   me   that  a  man  was   sick   and  pos- 
sibly  dead.      I    also    understood    from    his    re- 
marks  that   the   man   was   a   long   way  in   the 
mountains,    and    that    he    wanted    me    to    ac- 
company  him    thither.      I    immediately   caught 
and  saddled  my  horse,  procured  my  emergency 
bag  and  set  out.    It  was  about  2  p.  m.  when  we 
left   the    settlement,   and  all   the   afternoon   we 
toiled  up  the  steep  caiion  side.    My  dusky  guide 
kept  chuckling  to  himself  all  the  way,  and  his 
answers    to   my   questions    regarding    the    sick 
man  were  very  evasive.     Just  before   dark  we 
reached   a  large   upland  meadow  around  which 
the   trail   ran.     We   left  the  trail    and  crossed 
this  meadow  to  a  point  where  a  dense  clump  of 
black  pine  stood.     Right  at  the  border  of  this 
forest  lay  a  gigantic  elk.     The  rascal  pointed 
it  out  to  me  and  told  me  that  was  the  sick  man, 
then  went  off  into  a  fit  of  laughter.    It  all  came 
about  by  my  confusing  the  Indian  word  for  elk 
with  the  word  for  man,  and  the  word  for  sick 
with  that  for  dead.    That  savage  knew  all  along 
where    the    mistake    was,    but    to    him,    whose 
time  was  not  worth  anything,   it  was   a   huge 
joke  to  drag  me  half  a  day's  journey  into  the 
mountains  on  a  wild  goose  chase.     There  was 
no  malice  in  the  thing  at  all.     He  simply  was 
teaching  me  his  language  in  the  most  practical 
manner  possible;  and  I  was  too  wise  to  show 
any  anger  if  indeed,  I  felt  any.     A  present  of  a 
quarter    of    the    meat    and    as    fine    a    head    of 
antlers   as   I   ever   saw  was  the  earnest  of  his 
good  will.     It  was  many  a  long  day,  however, 
before    they    ceased  asking  me   if   I    did    not 
want    to    go    up    in    the    mountains    to    see    a 
sick  man. 

They  are  great  practical  jokers  and  never  tire 
of  perpetrating  some  **seir'  on  each  other  and 
upon  their  friends;  in  fact,  as  a  proof  of  their 
friendship,  they  will  make  you  the  victim  of 
iheir  jokes.  They  soon  learned  that  my  wife 
was   startled  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  one 


of  them.  She  might  be  busy  about  the  house 
work,  never  supposing  an  Indian  to  be  about, 
when  she  would  turn  round  and  confront  one 
standing  right  at  her  elbow.  She  would  not 
have  been  a  woman  if  she  had  not  screamed,  and 
that  would  amuse  the  savage  immensely.  It  is 
astounding  with  what  facility  they  can  approach 
you  without  your  being  aware  of  it.  I  have 
been  so  situated  that  I  would  have  been  willing 
to  swear  that  an  Indian  could  not  approach  me 
without  my  seeing  him,  then  have  looked  up  to 
find  one  with  his  blanket  wrapped  about  him 
seriously  contemplating  my  labor.  In. the  hunt- 
ing fields  they  can  take  advantage  of  the 
smallest  possible  means  of  concealment.  This 
accounts  in  a  great  measure  for  the  ability  of 
the  Indian  in  time  of  war  to  approach  his  enemy 
without  detection.  That,  and  the  fact  that 
human  beings  are  very  much  like  animals; 
they  do  not  see  outside  of  a  limited  radius. 
The  Indian  knows  what  that  radius  is  with  re- 
gard to  his  game  and  applies  the  same  rule  to 
his  human  enemy,  and  it  works. 

The  Sahaptin  is  somewhat  chary  of  his  friend- 
ships. He  will  admit  you  into  the  outer 
portals  of  his  regard,  but  the  inner  sanctuary 
is  opened  only  to  those  whom  he  has  found 
worthy.  The  man  who  boasts  of  having  formed 
the  undying  friendship  of  an  Indian  on  a 
moment's  notice  is  either  lying  or  else  has 
deceived  himself.  I  can  recall  the  day  and  al- 
most the  hour  when  I  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  the  crust  of  reserve  and  reaching  their 
inner  confidences.  They  had  all  along  treated 
us  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  kindness,  but 
it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  we  were  still  con- 
sidered as  foreigners,  and  until  we  had  been 
tried  in  the  crucible  of  their  regard,  we  were 
not  to  be  of  them. 

It  was  the  spring  of  our  arrival.  With  the 
melting  of  the  foothill  snows  the  river  rose,  and 
with  it  came  the  run  of  salmon.  This  is  a  great 
event  in  Sahaptin  land.  Coming  as  it  does  on 
the  heels  of  winter,  when  the  provisions  are  all 
short,  the  savages  hail  it  with  delight  as  a  di- 
rect interposition  of  Providence  in  their  behalf. 
A  swift  courier  is  sent  down  the  river  early  in 
the  spring,  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  for  the 
coming  salmon  and  procure  from  the  natives 
there  a  supply  of  roe  for  bait.  For  a  week  the 
Indians  had  been  watching  anxiously  for  the 
return  of  the  courier,  when  one  evening  we 
heard  a  great  uproar  among  them.  My  wife 
thought  that  nothing  short  of  an  outbreak  of 
hostilities  or  a  dog  fight  could  produce  so  much 
noise,  and  she  rather  inclined  to  the  dog  fight 
idea.  At  any  rate,  we  would  go  and  find  out.^ 
We  did.  It  was  the  courier  returned  bearing 
with  him  the  intelligence  that  the  salmon  wero 
coming.  More  to  the  point,  he  bore  with  him 
the  precious  eggs,  without  which  the  fish  could 
not  be  taken. 

The  messenger  deserves  more  than  passing 
notice.  He  was  a  stalwart  young  fellow  over 
six  feet,  slim  and  erect  as  a  pine.  He  wore 
nothing  but  a  breech  clout  and  moccasins,  but 
one  did  not  realize  the  scantiness  of  his  attire, 
so  well  proportioned  was  he.  He  had  left  the 
lower  waters  over  ninety  miles  away  the  evening 
before  at  dusk,  and  had  reached  home  without 
pausing  for  food  or  rest.  This  was  necessary 
in  order  to  convey  the  roe  in  as  fresh  condition 
as  possible,  else  the  salmon  will  not  feed  upon 
it.     The  bait  itself  was  carried  securely  wrapped 


in  fresh   boughs   of   fir   which   were   moistened 
from  time  to  time. 

The  next  morning  the  tackle  was  all  gotten 
out  and  repaired,  the  log  canoes  overhauled 
and  their  seams  stopped  with  pitch.  A  nirnble 
warrior  had  already  clambered  among  the  clefts 
in  the  cliffs  and  procured  a  supply  of  the  roots 
of  the  sweet  cicely,  without  which  no  Indian 
will  attempt  to  fish.  With  a  paddle  the  master 
fisherman  of  the  people  bruises«a  mass  of  these 
roots,  and  with  the  juice  anointed  his  line, 
pole,  and  the  bow  of  the  canoe.  Another  mass 
was  bruised,  and  upon  it  was  placed  the  precious 
roe.  All  being  in  readiness,  the  canoe  was 
manned  by  two  capable  paddlers  whose  duty  it 
was  to  keep  the  canoe  in  trim.  In  the  bow 
stood  the  man  selected  to  catch  the  fish.  With 
a  few  powerful  strokes  of  the  paddles  the  canoe 
shot  out  upon  the  still  but  swift  stream.  Whirl- 
ing the  baited  hook  about  his  head,  the  fisher- 
man cast  it  forth  with  a  prayer  for  success  to 
the  god  of  the  chase.  The  banks  were  lined 
with  dark  anxious  faces,  intently  watching  the 
canoe  and  its  occupants. 

The  craft  was  turned  sidewise  to  the  current, 
and   the   man   with   the   pole    stood   like   some 
bronze    image.      Down    the    river   they    glided, 
now    opposite   the    ferry,    now    abreast    of   the 
great  cottonwood  on  the  bank,  now  where  they 
could  feel  the  influence  of  the  current  of  the 
Kooskooskia  and  see  the  dark-brown  line  mark- 
ing the  muddy  water  of  that  stream.    It  was  use- 
less to  go  further.    With  a  sweep  of  the  paddles  the 
canoe  shot  into  an  eddy  and  they  Jay  aside  the 
paddles  for  long  poles  and  propelled  the  vessel 
back  up  the   stream  almost  as  fast  as  a  man 
can  walk.    Once  more  they  swung  out  into  the 
current  and  once  more  the  fisherman  cast  his  . 
line.     This  time  he  did  not  cast  in  vain.     The 
bronze  statue  came  suddendy   to   life.      The  In- 
dians   strained    forward    like    hunting    dogs    in 
leash.     Every  muscle   in  the   fisherman's  body 
was  a  tense  steel  spring  only  waiting  the  will 
to  release  it.     The  next  instant  he   swept   his 
pole  in   the  arc  of  a  great  circle,  cutting  the 
water  like  a  knife  with  the  line  and  sinking  the 
barbed  hook  deep  into  the  bony  jaws  of  a  great 
salmon.     The  battle  was  on.     Balancing  himself 
with    marvelous    skill    in    the    frail    canoe,    he 
fought  that   big  fish  with  the   skill   of   a  past- 
master  at  the  art.     His  principal  duty  seemed 
to  be  to  keep  the  line  taut  and  thus  tire  the  fish 
out.     The  paddlers   had  an  important   duty  to 
perform.     The  fish  was  frantic  in  his  desire  to 
run   under    the    boat   and   thus   tear    the   hook 
from  his  jaws.     This  the  paddlers  prevented  by 
whirling  the  canoe  around  by  powerful  sweeps 
of   the   paddles   applied   at   the   exact   moment. 
Brute   strength    cannot   prevail   against   human 
judgment,   even   if  it  be   Indian  judgment,  and 
the  contest  had  but  one  ending.     Even  such  a 
novice  as  I  am  could  see  that  the  struggles  of 
the    fish    were     becoming     weaker,    its     frantic 
rushes  less  forceful.    Shortly  there  was  the  glint 
down   in   the   water   of   a    white    body   darting 
hither  and  thither.    The  fish  was  turning  on  his 
side  now,   and   when  that  happens   its  fighting 
power  is  about  exhausted.    One  of  the  paddlers 
stooped   and    picked    up    the    gaff,    holding   it 
ready  in  his  hand.     The  fish  came  to  the  sur- 
face and  floated  on  his  side;  the  Indian  reached 
over,    slipped   the   gaff  beneath   it   and   gave   a 
sharp  pull,  and  with  a  feeble  struggle  or  two  the 
great  body  was  hauled  inboard.    The  fisherman 
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said,  "I-ot''  (female),  and  the  people  all  set  up 
a  great  shout.  The  god  of  the  chase  certainly 
answered  their  prayer.  A  female  fish,  the  first 
one,  is  the  greatest  good  fortune  that  could  be- 
fall'them.  That  meant  a  fresh  supply  of  roe; 
before  night  every  one  would  have  fish  m 
plenty.  In  a  few  minutes  all  the  boats  were 
out.  The  river  was  covered  with  fishermen, 
and  the  hills  echoed  to  the  shouts  of  excite- 
ment as  the  fish  wei^  taken.  It  was  a  fine  run. 
the  fish  were  plenty  and  in  prime  condition. 
More,  they  were  voracious  and  took  the  hook 

readily.  . 

I  begged  a  small  supply  of  eggs  from  one  ot 
the  Indians,  and  armed  with  my  fiy-rod  and  a 
small  hook,  seated  myself  on  a  boulder  where 
the  water  swirled  and  eddied,  and  proceeded  to 
angle    for    salmon.      I    shall   never   know    how 
many  times  that  afternoon  I  was  the  target  for 
shafts  of  wit,  and  for  my  sense  of  pride    it  is 
perhaps  just  as  well  that  I  never  found  out.   I  am 
sure  that  those  Indians  never  before  indulged 
in  as  much  hilarity  in  one  afternoon  in  their 
lives.    It  was  many  a  long  day  before  I  learned 
that  I  might  have  sat  there  on  that  rock  until 
I  took  root  and  grew  before  I  would  catch  a 
salmon,  and  not  an  Indian  took  the  trouble  to 
enlighten  me.     I  sat  there  in  blissful  ignorance 
until  the   shadows  of  night  deepened,  when   T 
reeled  in  my  diminutive  tackle  and  started  home. 
I  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  an  Indian 
standing  at  my  back.    He  trailed  a  large  salmon 
by  the  gills.    This  he  threw  at  my  feet  and  said, 
"For  your  wife."     I  did  not  know  the  meaning 
of  his  words  until  months  afterward,  and  had  I 
known  possibly  my  pride  would  have   been  a 
little  hurt  that  he  should  so  much   doubt  my 
ability  to  provide  for  my  family  that  he  should 
come  and  present  me  with  a  fish  and  inform  me 
that  it  was  for  my  wife.    I  learned  another  im- 
portant fact  a  short  time  after,  and  that  was, 
that  had  I  accidentally  hooked  a  salmon  on  that 
tackle  I  would  have  been  just  as  badly  off  for 
fish  as  before  and  worse  off  for  tackle.    As  soon 
as  the   savage  presented  me  with  the   fish  he 
turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  away  without  a 
word.    My  little  lady  was  in  becoming  ecstacies 
at  my  success,  and  it  became  necessary  for  me 
to  thrust  Satan  behind  me  quite  vigorously  be- 
fore I  could  summon  up  courage  to  dispel  her 

illusion.  ,    T   ui_     1    J 

By  the  persistence  with  which  I     bucked  a 
losing  game,"  I  won  the  respect  of  the  Indians. 
They  admire  a  good  loser.    The  next  mornmg 
when  I  was  just  a  little  too  sleepy  to  realize 
anything    short    of    an     earthquake,     my     wife 
aroused  me  and  told  me  there  was  some  one 
at  the  door.     It  was  my  friend  of  the  day  before, 
equipped   for   the   day's   fishing.      It   was    gray 
dawn    and  he  made  me   understand  by  means 
of  signs  and  a  little  English  that  he  desired  me 
to  be  his  guest  for  the  day.     It  was  the  first 
occasion  that  one  of  them  had  expressed  a  de- 
sire  to   have   either   of   us  join   them   in   their 
sports.     In  a  short  time  we  were  at  the  river. 
My  companion  had  already  baited  the  hook  be- 
fore we  left  the  shore.    The  bait  is  tied  on  the 
hook  by  means  of  a  deer  sinew.    To  those  un- 
familiar with  this  method  of  fishing  it  may  be 
necessary  to   explain  that  the  eggs  are   taken 
from  the  female  salmon  before  the  fish  is  ready 
to  spawn.  They  lay  in  two  long  rolls  on  either 
side    of   the   intestinal   tract   and   are    held   to- 
gether by  means  of  a  fibrous  network.     When 


the  fish  is  ready  to  spawn  this  network  breaks 
down  and  allows  the  eggs  to  escape  into  the 
oviducts.  It  will  be  seen,  that  while  the  eggs 
are  thus  matted  together  it  is  not  difficult  to 
retain  them  on  the  hook. 

By  the  direction  of  my  friend  I  took  the  pole 
in  my  hand  and  stood  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe. 
It   was   my   first   attempt   at   balancing.     Tight 
rope  walking  was  no  part  of  my  college  train- 
ing, so  I  entered  this  contest  somewhat  handi- 
capped, but  despite  my  six-feet-four  of  altitude, 
I  fancy  that  I   acquitted  myself  respectably,   if 
not  gracefully.     I    know    of    nothing  that    can 
change  its  center  of  gravity  more  quickly  and 
easily   than   a   log   canoe.     I   whirled   the  bait 
about  my  head  and  succeeded  in  wrapping  the 
line  several  times  about  my  neck  and  landing 
the  mass  of  sticky  eggs  under  my  left  ear.    An- 
other   attempt    resulted   better    and    the    hook 
landed  far  out  in  the  water.     My  Indian  guide 
threw    the    canoe    across    the   current   and   we 
drifted.     I  became  lost  in  the  contemplation  01 
the  scene.     I  forgot  everything  but  the  beauti- 
ful surroundings.    The  sun  was  just  rising  over 
the  mountain  range,  a  filmy  vapor  lay  upon  the 
water,  shutting  it  from  view,  but  as  soon  as  the 
rays  of  the  sun  struck  it,  the  mist  rolled  into 
a  great  mass  and  fled  down  the  stream,  disclos- 
ing the  water  like  a  silver  mirror.     It  was  a 
mirror  for  the  great  leafy  aspens  and  for  the 
gaunt  basaltic  cliffs  that  towered  above,  whose 
every  lineament  was   depicted  in  reverse  with 
startling  fidelity. 

The  fish  were  beginning  to  leap.  Right  by 
the  boat  a  great  lusty  fellow  heaved  his  olive 
sides  above  the  water,  to  fall  back  with  a  splash. 
My  nerves  are  fairly  good,  but  it  requires  more 
than  good  nerves  merely  to  forbear  a  start  of 
surprise  when  a  thirty-pound  fish  hops  up 
within  five  feet  of  you  and  flirts  spray  over  you; 
it  is  not  so  much  the  spray  as  it  is  the  unex- 
pectedness of  the  thing.  There  lies  the  water 
calm  as  a  bath  tub,  and  all  at  once  right  under 
your  nose  up  comes  a  big  fish,  curls  himself 
into  a  graceful  rainbow  and  goes  down,  flirting 
his  broad  tail  in  derision. 

I  forgot  that  my  line  was  in  the  water,  I  was 
lost    in   the   contemplation   of   the   scene— 'the 
world   forgetting   by   the   world   forgot."      My 
blissful  reverie  was  rudely  interrupted  by  some- 
thing  that  felt  as  if  I  had  fouled  my  line  on  a 
sunken  log.     The  Indian  knew  the  symptoms 
better,   and   exclaimed,    "Quick!"      I    gave    the 
pole    a   yank   hard    enough,    as    I    thought,   to 
throw  any  fish  in  the  water  clear  over  the  canoe. 
To  my   surprise  that  fish  never  budged.     The 
next  instant  I  was  painfully  aware  that  I  was 
cecurely  attached  to  my  first  salmon.    The  pre- 
liminary tug  of  that  fish,  even  before  he  began 
to  fight,  seated  me  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe 
in  about  six  inches  of  water.    I  attempted  to  re- 
gain my  feet,  but  the  attempt  was  vain.    I  soon 
learned   that   my  securest  position   was   sitting 
flat  in  the  canoe  with  my  knees  braced  against 
either  side.     In  that  position  I  had  both  hands 
free  to  manage  the  pole,  and  that  seemed  about 
all  I  was  capable  of  doing. 

I  am  unable  to  analyze  the  various  sensa- 
tions attendant  tipon  the  capture  of  that  fish, 
but  if  my  memory  serves,  the  principal  ones 
were  like  holding  a  live  wire,  and  then  trying 
to  keep  a  lusty  bull  calf  out  of  the  milking  pen. 
Had  it  not  been  for  my  boatman,  I  would  have 
lost  that  salmon.    His  keen  eye  and  his  perfect 


knowledge  of  what  the   fish  would  do  enabled 
him  to  keep  the  canoe  in  such  position  that  the 
salmon  was  always   on  the  down  stream  side 
I  cannot  say  how  long  the  contest  waged,  but 
I  have  an  indistinct  impression  that  both  shores, 
of  the  river  were  lined  with  spectators  who  had 
come  out  to   see  what   kind  of   stuff  the  new 
doctor  was  made   of.     I  landed  my   fish  after 
what  seemed  to  me  the  most  strenuous  tussle 
in  my  piscatorial  career,   and  in  landmg  it.   1 
landed  more  than  I  thought  at  the  time-thegood 
will  of   that  people.     From  that  time  forward 
I  was  virtually  one  of  them,   entitled  by  their 
freemasonry  to  share  in  their  sports  and  good 
fortune,    as    well    as    a    participation    m    their 
sorrows  and  privations.^ 

The  cruel,  crafty  savage  does  not  exist  upon 
the  Sahaptin  Reservation.     Love  of  children  is 
one  of  their  characteristic  traits.    The  most  dis- 
solute    Indian   in  the   tribe   loves    a   child   and 
would  never  dream  of  doing  one  an  injury  or 
in   any   way    mistreating    one.      Among   them 
children  are  never  punished,  nor  did  I  ever  see 
one   that  needed  it.     The  little  fellows  are   as 
mischievous    as    children    always    are,    but    im- 
plicit obedience  to  parental  authority  is  inherent 
in  them.    Once  when  my  wife  thought  our  boy 
needed  a  little  physical  correcting  and  had  pro- 
cured a  willow  stick  for  that  purpose,  an  In- 
dian who  happened  to  be  near  caught  the  stick, 
took  it  away  and  administered  a  sound  scold- 
ing to  her.    He  then  took  up  the  baby,  wrapped 
a  blanket  about  him  and  informed  my  wife  that 
she   was    unfit   to    raise    a   child,    and    that   he 
was  going  to  take  ours  to  his  own  tepee,  where 
his  wife  would  raise  the  baby  in  accordance  with 
proper  methods.     This  occurred  after  we   had 
been  with  them  for  several  years,  and  they  were 
very  familiar  with  us. 


The  Bison  Trail. 

The  bison  trail,  I  see  it  yet, 
Though  dim  'neath  grass  grown  high 

What  thoughts  of  sadness  crowd  my  mmd 
When  1  its  course  descry. 

I   see   it  on  the  hillside  steep, 

I  see  it  in  the  vale, 
I  see  it  everywhere  I  go, 

Long,  winding,   grass-grown  trail. 

I  trace  its  course  hard-by  the  sites 

Where  modern  cities  rise, 
I   see  it  on  the  distant   plains, 

Where  nature's  stillness  lies. 

Athwart  these  wide  extending  plains. 

Go   wander  where  I   may. 
By  hill  or  vale,  by  ridge  or  stream. 

There  lies  the  grassy  trail. 

Oh,  would  I  could  those  days  recall- 

Those  blissful  days  gone  by, 
When   first  thy   zig-zag  course   appear  d 

Beneath  this  western   sky. 

When  unmolested  bison  herds 

Slow  saunter'd  to  and  fro, 
And  lived  in  peace    their  long    sweet  lives, 

Nor  knew  their  red-skinnM  foe. 

New,  they  are  gone;  but  thou  art  left- 
Long  may  thy  presence  stay. 
That  generations  yet  unborn 

May  see  the  grassy  way. 
^  W.   Mitchell. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from 
any  newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
supply  you  regularly. 


In    Sahaptin    Land 

The  Recovery  of  the  Famous  "  Piece  of 
Money  ••—The  Coming  of  the  Salmon 

By  CHARLES  S.  MOODY 
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WHOLE  volumes  could  be  written  of  the 
tenderness  of  Indian  parents.     One  in- 
cident will  serve  to  illustrate:     Charley 
Allen    was   my   particular    friend   among    them. 
Charley  lived  on  a  fine  ranch  several  miles  from 
the  river,  which  he  had  fenced  and  was  engaged 
in  stock  raising.    He  had  seen  the  handwriting  on 
die  wall  of  Fate,  and  was  preparing  himself  to 
forsake  the  nomadic  Ufe  of  his  ancestors  and  live 
as  the  palefaces  live.    The  apple  of  Charleys  eye 
was  his  son,  a  lad  of  some  eight  years.    This  boy 
i^as  the  most  expert  rider  I  ever  saw.     With  a 
hair  rope  and  a  hackamore  he  would  mount  the 
Tnldest  cayuse  on  the  reservation.      Of  course 
there  were  times  when  he  was  thrown,  and  on 
one  of  these  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fracture 
both  bones  of  the  forearm.     When  it  comes  to 
tearing  pain,  the  Sahaptin  can  give  the  Spartans 
several  yards  the  start  and  beat  them.     I  never 
saw  an  Indian  who  gave  the  slightest  expres- 
sion of  suffering.    The  boy  was  brought  to  my 
office  by  his  father  for   attention.     I   got   the 
splints  and  bandages  ready,  then  looked  about 
for  the  father  to  assist  me  in  reducing  the  frac- 
ture.    He  was  nowuere  to  be  found.     I  called 
my  wife,  and  together  we  performed  the  task, 
the  Uttic  chap  sitting  it  out,  with  his  black  eyes 
snapping,  hut  not  another  expression.     I  then 
set  out  to  locate  my  friend.     I  found  him  be- 
hind the  horse  sUble,  trembling  like  an  aspen 
leaf.    The  great  fellow  himself  could  have  been 
flayed  alive  without  a   murmur,  but  he   could 
not  stand  to  sec  his  boy  suffer  pain. 

Next  to  their  love  for  their   children  comes 
their  reverence  for  their  dead  and  the  graves 
of  the  dead.     I  trust  the  reader  will  exonerate 
me  from  any  desire  to  be  facetious  when  I  re- 
late   an   amusing   incident    in    this    connection, 
which   serves  to  illustrate   one   phase   of   their 
character.     One  day  I  was  sitting  on  the  river 
shore  reading,  when  I  noticed  an  old  woman 
whom  we  called  Nancy  raking  a  mass  of  rubbish 
into  a  heap.     This  she  set  fire  to,  and  seating 
herself  beside  the  fire,  began  the  most  doleful 
lamentation  I  ever  heard.    She  threw  her  shawl 
over  her  head  and  rocked  herself  to  and   fro 
and  wailed  in  her  anguish.     Curiosity  got  the 
better  of  me.  and  I   walked  over  and  inquired 
of  her  what  the  trouble  was.     Her  reply  was 
that   her   baby  was   dead.     Now,    I    positively 
knew  that  she  was  over  sixty,  and  I  very  much 


doubted  her  having  any  baby.     I  was  supposed 
to  know  all   about  the  birth   statistics  of  that 
particular   tribe,   and   no   account   had  reached 
me  of  any  increase  in  that  quarter,  nor  had  I 
had   occasion  to   administer  to  any   sick   baby 
which    subsequently   died.     I    asked    her   when 
the  baby  died  and  learned  that  it  was   some- 
thing like  fifteen  years  before.     I  began  to  see 
a  little  light,  so  I  asked  her  how  old  the  bab> 
was  and  found  out  that  he  was  a  little  thing  of 
only  twenty  years.     The  explanation  for  the  fit 
of  mourning  was  that  in   raking  over  the   re- 
mains of  an  old  camp  she  had  turned  up  a  bit 
of    saddle    that    had    once    been    his    and    that 
awakened  a  train   of  memory  that  could   only 
be  appeased  by  giving  way  to  a  storm  of  grief. 
I  left  her  with  her  sorrow.     In  fifteen  minutes 
she    was   up    and   about    her    labor    singing   as 
merrily  as  an  Indian  can   sing,   forgetting  the 
baby  that  had  died  fifteen  years  previous. 

You  may  Christianize  the  savage  until  he  ac- 
cepts all  the  outward  forms  of  the  religion,  he 
may  appear  to  be  a  devout  and  sincere  follower 
of   the   Man   of   Sorrows,   but   some   day  some- 
thing will  occur  that  will  show  you  that  heredity 
and   the   law   of   the   survival  of   the   fittest  are 
stronger  by  far  than  any  teaching  of  yours  can 
be.     This  same   Nancy  was  very  ill  one  spring 
with  pneumonia.     She  lived  in  a  tepee  near  the 
house  of  her  son  who  was   a  Christian  Indian, 
lived  in  a  house,  and  aspired  some  day  to  be- 
come a  minister.     I  simply  mention  these  things 
to    make    more    striking    what    follows.      Nancy 
was   very   ill,   indeed,   and   I   informed   her   son 
that  possibly  she  might  die  that  night,  but  that 
if  she  did  not  I  was  going  to  make  a  trip  forty 
miles  out  to  the  railroad  for  medicines  for  her, 
and  that  I  would- start  early  in  the  morning  in 
order  to  be  back  if  possible  that  night.     He  evi- 
dentlv  took  it  for  granted  that  when  I  said  she 
was  liable  to  die  that  I  knew  what  I  was  talk- 
ing about,  for  when  I   arrived  there  early  next 
morning  I  found  the  tepee  burned  according  to 
Indian  custom.     I   supposed  of   course  that  the 
old  ladv  had  passed  over  and   was  rather  con- 
gratulating myself  that  I  would  not  have  a  long 
trip  when  I  saw  a  roll  of  blankets  lying  on  the 
ground  that  looked  suspiciously  as  if  they  cov- 
ered  a  body.     I    dismounted,   lifted   the   covers 
and   peered   down   into   a   pair   of    sharp,    black 
eyes  that  were  Very  much  alive.     It  was  a  very 


cold   morning   and   the   old   woman    was   chilled 
through.     I  went  to  the  house,  routed  out  her 
son,   made   him   make   a  fire,  went   and  carried 
the  old   woman  into  the  house,  put  her  to  bed, 
lectured  her  son  on  his  brutality,  which  he  did 
not   understand,  and   in   the  end  had   the   satis- 
faction   of    seeing   the    ancient   woman    recover. 
The  moral  of  this  tale  is  that  the  son,  while  he 
loved  his  mother  and  would  do  anything  to  save 
her    life,    simply    obeyed   his   instincts   when   he 
thought  that  she  was  as  good  as  dead,  for  to 
him  she  was  already  dead.     She,  too,  saw  noth- 
ing amiss  in  the  proceeding.     She  was  resigned 
and  lay  there   awaiting  death  as  calmly   as  we 
await  the  coming  of  sleep. 

Cornelius'  mother  was  very  ill  of  tuberculosis. 
Cornelius  went  to  Lewiston  to  purchase  supplies. 
While  there  he  bethought  him  of  his  mother  and 
decided  to  buy  her  a  casket     He  called  at  the 
undertaker  and  purchased  a  very  elaborate  coffin. 
This  he  loaded   into  his   spring  wagon,   and  in 
order   to  utilize   all  the   room  possible,  filled  it 
with  groceries.     The  next  day  after  his  arrival 
at  home  he  invited  me  over  to  view  the  casket. 
It  was  standing  on  end   in  the  shed.     "But,"   I 
said  to  him,  "your  mother  is  not  yet  dead !    Why 
did  you  buy  the  casket?" 

"That  is  very  true,"  he  replied,  "but  she  is 
going  to  die  very  soon  now  and  I  could  buy  the 
casket  cheaper  in  Lewiston  than  I  can  from  the 
trader,  so  I  thought  I  might  as  well  get  it." 

Which  proved  two  things:  that  the  Indian  is 
capable  of  making  a  bargain,  and  that  he  is  be- 
ginning to  understand  the  business  methods  of 
the  Government  trader.  His  mother  died  ac- 
cording to  schedule  and  was  treated  to  a  very 
elaborate  burial  in   a  civilized  coffin. 

They  endeavor  to  conceal  the  graves  of  the 
dead,  especially  those  who  have  been  buried 
many  years,  and  even  now  many  of  the  Indians 
will  bury  their  dead  in  the  dark  of  night  in 
places  secure  from  observation.  I  have  been  un- 
able to  find  a  reason  for  this.  The  Indians 
themselves  do  not  know. 

The  land  of  the  Sahaptins  is  rich  in  historic 
association.      It    was    the    first    land    sighted   by 
Lewis  and  Clark  when  they  emerged   from  the 
dark  defiles  of  the  Bitter  Roots  that  day  in  Sep- 
tember  now    over   a   hundred    years   ago.     The 
tide   of   the   Kooskia  floated  the   first   canoe  of 
the   white  man.     On   the  banks   of   this   stream 
the  intrepid  pioneers  paused,  and  from  the  lords 
of  the  forest  hewed  out  the  flotilla  which,  seek- 
ing the  Western  Ocean,  opened  up  to  the  Gov- 
ernment an   empire  greater  in   extent  than  half 
of    Europe.      Aged    Indians    still   point   out   the 
exact  spot  where  the  explorers  built  the  canoes 
and    tell   of    the   peace   treaty    made   with   their 
chief  which  lasted  through  seventy  years  of  try- 
ing pioneer  development,  during  which  time  the 
Sahaptins   stood   the   firm   friends   of   the  white 
man.     They  told  me  of  the  presentation  by  the 
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THE    OBJECT    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

will  be  to  studiously  promote  a  healthful  interest 
in  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  cultiyate  a  refined 
taste  for  natural  objects. 

— FoaEST  AMD  STmxAM,  Aug.  14,  1873w 


THE    DEPARTMENT    OF   AGRICULTURE. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture just  issued  treats  at  some  length  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  and 
gives  much  information  which  is  interesting  to 
sportsmen. 

The  basis  of  the  work  of  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey is  the  study  of  American  birds  and  mam- 
mals in  their  economic  relations.  Some  of  these 
creatures  are  destructive,  others  useful;  there 
is  a  continually  increasing  demand  for  fur,  and 
for  game  to  furnish  sport  and  food.  The  edu- 
cational work  of  the  Biological  Survey  is  pro- 
ducing results  and  the  importance  of  its  investi- 
gations is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  appre- 
ciated and  understood,  so  that  there  is  a  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  the  publications 
of  the  Bureau.  Among  the  injurious  animals 
to  be  fought  against  are  the  house  rat,  which 
destroys  in  the  aggregate  an  enormous  amount 
of  property,  and  which  is  one  of  the  vehicles 
through  which  the  plague  germs  are  conveyed 
from  place  to  place ;  the  California  grotmd  squir- 
rel, believed  to  take  a  toll  of  $10^000,000  from 
the  farmer  and  to  be  another  vehicle  for  the 
transmission  of  the  plague;  prairie  dogs  which 
destroy  grass  and  crops;  rabbits  which  damage 
fruit  trees,  and  field  mice  that  ravage  the  gar- 
den, the  truck  patch,  the  alfalfa  field  and  the 
orchard.  Against  all  these  pests  the  Biological 
Survey  is  fighting,  striving  by  experiments  to 
learn  what  method  is  most  effective  to  destroy 
these  animals  or  prevent  their  ravages. 

The  utilization  of  lands  now  unproductive  is 
taken  up.  The  possibility  of  growing  deer  for 
the  market  has  already  been  referred  to  in 
Forest  and  Stream.  The  increasing  cost  of 
furs  suggests  the  utilizing  of  certain  waste 
marshes,  especially  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  as 
natural  muskrat  breeding  grounds. 

The  birds  are  being  studied  in  their  relations 
to  fruit  raising,  and  in  California  this  investigja- 
tion  has  been  going  on  for  several  years. 
Studies  of  the  food  of  wildfowl,  ducks  and 
geese,  are  now  being  made  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  transplanting  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another  of  various  aquatic  plants  that 
furnish  food  for  wildfowl.  The  work  of  game 
preservation  and  introduction  continues  and 
grows  more  effective.     Last   year  nearly  30,000 


gray  partridges  were  imported  for  liberation  in 
the  United  States,  chiefly  in  California,  Con- 
necticut, Illinois,  Indiana  and  Kansas.  This  is 
an  advance  of  more  than  400  per  cent,  over  the 
previous  year,  which  was  more  than  100  per 
cent  over  that  of  1907. 

A  large  number  of  bird  refuges  have  been  set 
aside,  chiefly  in  remote  localities.  The  National 
Montana  Bison  Reservation  will  soon  be  ready 
for  occupancy,  and  the  higher  summits  of  the 
Olympic  Mountains,  in  Washington,  have  been 
set  aside  as  a  national  refuge,  largely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Roosevelt  elk  and  certain  other 
unguhites.  Elstimates  have  been  made  of  the 
number  of  deer  killed  in  certain  sections.  Ante- 
lope are  still  found  in  fourteen  Western  States 
and  the  number  is  approximated  as  17,000. 

This  section  of  the  Secretary's  report  is  one 
of  much  interest.  The  work  done  by  Dr.  C.  H. 
Merriam,  its  chief,  and  his  staff,  command  the 
respect  and  approbation  of  all  sportsmen. 


LOCAL   LAWS. 


The  various  local  laws  which  prevail  within 
the  different  States  must  before  long  receive 
consideration  by  game  protectors  everywhere. 
In  this  matter  the  States  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board   and   the   South   are   the  chief   offenders. 

New  York  has  a  general  law  for  the  State, 
but  quite  a  different  law  for  Long  Island.  Be- 
sides that  there  are  special  laws  governing  cer- 
tain counties  and  permitting  or  forbidding  fish- 
ing in  certain  little  streams  of  the  utmost  un- 
importance— a  multitude  of  provisions  which  are 
of  no  practical  good  to  anyone  and  which  by 
confusing  the  public  mind  bring  the  game  laws 
into  more  or  less  disrepute.  In  New  Jersey  a 
similar  state  of  things  exists.  North  Jersey  has 
one  law,  South  Jersey  another. 

For  the  legislators  who  pass  these  laws  the 
reasons  urged  in  their  support  seem  always  good 
enough;  though,  in  fact,  such  laws  are  entirely 
without  reason.  The  game  laws  are  still  too 
often — what  they  used  to  be  to  a  much  greater 
extent — the  product  and  resultant  of  a  session's 
log  rolling.  Each  legislator  strives  with  all  his 
might  to  secure  for  his  own  constituents  the 
special  privileges  which  he  believes  they  desire. 

This  absurd  principle  of  home  rule  is  perhaps 
carried  to  its  most  ridiculous  conclusion  in  some 
of  the  Southern  States.  Mr.  Pearson's  recent 
letter,  showing  what  may  and  may  not  be  done 
in  certain  counties  of  North  Carolina,  tells  its 
own  impressive  story.  It  is  even  worse  in  Louis- 
iana. Half  a  column  of  fine  print  would  not 
contain  a  list  of  the  counties  for  which  special 
privileges  are'  provided  in  the  game  law,  and 
notwithstanding  this,  we  are  told  that  there  is 
a  demand  in  Louisiana  for  still  other  local  modi- 
fications and  privileges.  The  result  of  this  is  to 
perplex  the  public,  and  to  make  people  feel  a 
mntempt  for  the  measure.    A  law  so  weak  that 


it   must  be    full   of   exceptions   is  not  likely  to 
command  public  support. 

The  time  should  come,  and  come  soon,  when 
New  York — and  with  it  a  number  of  other 
States — will  enact  a  uniform  game  law  for  the 
whole  State.  When  it  attempts  to  do  so,  the 
trout  anglers  of  Long  Island  will  no  doubt  ob- 
ject to  the  change  with  the  same  strenuous  argu- 
ments that  the  Long  Island  gunners  used  in 
fighting  the  rest  of  the  State  for  the  right  to 
shoot  ducks  in  the  spring.  But  in  game  protec- 
tion, as  in  other  matters,  the  world  is  moving, 
and  these  local  laws  must  soon  be  done  away 
with. 


To  those  who  dwell  in  the  country  of  the 
ruffed  grouse  the  picture  on  our  first  page  will 
call  up  many  pleasant  memories.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  care  exercised  by  the  old  dog  and  the 
gunner,  a  partridge  has  flushed  wild  and  been 
shot  at  and  followed,  and  again  started  and 
shot  at,  and  now  after  a  long  flight  has  taken 
refuge  in  an  open  piece  of  woods  beside  a  fallen 
log.  But  the  old  dog's  years  of  partridge  hunt- 
ing have  not  been  wasted.  He  understands  a 
multitude  of  the  tricks  of  this  cunning  bird — 
no  dog  knows  them  all — and  slowly  and  care- 
fully has  followed  the  bird  until  now  at  last 
he  has  pinned  it,  and  the  following  gunner  will 
surely  get  a  shot.  In  this  open  woods  he  ought 
not  to  miss,  yet  what  gunner  is  hardy  enough 
to  say  that  he  is  ever  sure  of  killing  a  partridge 
when  it  rises?  If  it  is  easy  to  miss  difficult 
shots,  sometimes  it  is  easy  also — through  over- 
confidence — to  miss  the  easiest  shot. 

William  Mackay  Laffan,  the  distinguished 
proprietor  and  manager  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
who  died  recently,  was  eminent  in  many  fields. 
He  was  a  writer  of  remarkable  power  and  his 
knowledge  of  various  branches  of  art  was  very 
great.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  he  was 
also  a  sportsman  and  that  many  years  ago  he 
wrote  a  very  delightful  article  entitled,  "Can- 
vasback  and  Terrapin,"  which  was  printed  in 
the  Century  Magazine  and  afterward  in  the 
Century  Company's  magnificent  volume,  "Sport 
With  Gun  and  Rod  in  American  Woods  and 
Waters."  Mr.  Laffan  had  resided  for  some 
years  in  Baltimore,  long  known  as  the  home 
of  the  canvasback  and  the  terrapin. 

it 

Very  little  has  been  heard  this  year  concern- 
ing forest  fires  in  the  Adirondacks  and  Catskills. 
The  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commission  re- 
ports about  250  fires  in  all  so  far,  but  under  the 
new  system  inaugurated  by  it,  fires  were  quickly 
seen  and  given  short  shrift,  so  that  the  total 
loss,  compared  with  other  years,  is  insignificant. 
The  Catskill  region  suffered  heavier  loss  than 
the  Adirondacks;  due  to  the  drouth,  which  aided 
fires  in  nearby  States  as  well  as  in  New  York. 
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explorers  to  their  chief  of  a  "piece  of  whit»^ 
money/'  which  was  to  be  a  talisman  to  shield 
them  from  harm  at  the  hands  of  the  whites  as 
long  as  they  kept  it.  This  medal  was  nowhere 
to  be  found.  I  realized  the  importance  of  locat- 
ing it  and  bent  every  endeavor  in  that  direction. 
The  Indians  evidently  knew  where  it  was,  but 
their  superstitious  fears  kept  them  from  telling 
me.  I  ascertained  after  some  years  that  the 
piece  had  been  buried  with  the  last  man  who 
owned  it.  This  death  happened  about  the  time 
of  the  Joseph  war  and  the  Indians  thought  that 
the  talisman  had  lost  its  potency,  so  there  was 
no  need  of  keeping  it  longer.  The  Government 
had  broken  trust  with  them  and  they  would  hide 
the  symbol  of  its  perfidy. 

There  my  information  ceased.  The  medal  was 
buried,  but  where,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain 
from  the  Indians.  Even  Charley  Allen,  tried 
friend  as  he  was,  when  questioned  about  the 
matter,  suddenly  became  afflicted  with  loss  of 
memory.  He  did  not  know  where  the  grave  lay. 
He  had  seen  the  medal  when  he  was  a  small 
boy,  but  it  had  been  lost  sight  of  for  years.  I 
had  learned  by  this  time  that  it  is  impossible  to 
*'pump"  an  Indian.  If  he  does  not  choose  to 
impart  a  certain  piece  of  information,  no  amount 
of    cross    questioning    will    induce    him    to    give 

it  up. 

After  several  years  of  amateur  detective  work, 
and  piecing  little  scraps  of  information  together, 
I  reached  a  conclusion  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
grave  which  held  the  medal.     I  bided  my  time, 
awaiting  an   opportunity  to  enter   it.     This  was 
all   the   more    difflcult   because,   if    my   surmises 
were  correct,  the  grave  containing  the  medal  lay 
right  in  the  backyard  of  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
Natskin.     Many  times  I  had  sat  and  talked  with 
Natskin  about  this  very  medal  and  he  never,  by 
the  wink  of  an  eyelid,  betrayed  the  slightest  in- 
timation that  he  even  knew  of  the  location   of 
the  grave.     To  obtain  the  medal  and'  cover  my 
tracks  so  that  my  friends  would  not  be  able  to 
trace  the  desecration  to  my  door  was  no  easy 
problem.     A    few   more   years   rolled    away   be- 
fore   the   opportunity   presented   itself.     Natskin 
and    his    family    decided    to    visit    their   cousins, 
the  Flatheads,  and  one  May  day  they  loaded  up 
their  ponies,  called  the  dogs  and  struck  the  trail 
across   the   Bitter   Roots.     The  last   tail   of   the 
hindmost  canine  had  hardly  rounded  the  hill  out 
of  sight  before  I  was  in  that  garden  and  on  that 
grave  with  a  shovel.     In  fifteen   minutes   I  had 
unearthed  the   skeleton,  proved  my  suppositions 
correct  by  finding  the  medal  reposing  upon  the 
breast,  thrust  it  into  my  pocket  and   was  filling 
the  grave  again.     I  replaced  the  earth  and  kind 
nature  assisted  in  hiding  my  crime  by  covering 
the  earth  with  a  rank  growth  of  weed*.    To  this 
day  the  Sahaptins  do  not  know  that  the  famous 
*hoi-hoi  kitsu"  of  the  first  white  man  is  no  longer 
in  the  lonely  grave  in  Natskin's  orchard. 

Natskin's  visit  to  the  Flatheads  reminds  me 
of  a  potlatch.  Now,  a  potlatch  has  nothing  to 
do  either  with  a  pot  or  a  latch  either,  but  is  a 
Chinook  word  signifying  a  gift  or  donation.  It 
is  used  in  many  senses,  but  the  most  common 
one  is  where  a  neighbor  by  some  stroke  of 
good  fortune  comes  in  possession  of  a  large 
supply  of  food  and  invites  all  his  neighbors  for 
miles  around  to  come  in  and  share  it  with  him. 
A  swell  dinner  at  the  Waldorf  is  a  sort  of  civil- 
ized potlatch  I  should  judge. 

We  were   now   full   fledged   members    of   the 


tribe  and  as  such  entitled  to  be  invited  to  a  pot- 
latch, so  when  the  invitation  came  we  did  not 
send  regrets,  though  afterward  my  wife  wished 
we  had  done  so.  The  potlatch  was  to  take 
place  some  sixteen  miles  away  at  a  point  where 
a  considerable  stream  joined  the  Kooskia.  All 
day  the  Indians  were  streaming  past,  men, 
women,  children,  dogs,  especially  the  latter. 
About  noon  we  saddled  our  horses  and  joined 
the  procession.  The  camp  was  made  in  a  grove 
of  cottonwoods  that  bordered  the  stream.  This 
grove  was  filled  and  the  overflow  made  camp 
on  the  level  flat  above.  Fires  were  already 
lighted  and  the  cooking  pots  were  simmering. 
The  women  were  busy  as  ants  gathering  up 
the  driftwood  for  fires,  while  the  men,  wrapped 
in  their  blankets,  were  stalking  about  doing 
nothing.  The  horses  were  picketed  on  the 
grassy  hills  back  of  the  camp.  A  tepee  was 
already  erected  in  a  nice  location  for  our  use, 
and  our  horses  were  taken  in  charge  by  the' 
Indians.  While  we  were  of  them,  they  never 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  were  in  a  measure 
guests  as  well. 

Just  before  sunset  there  arose  a  great  com- 
motion in  camp.     All  eyes  were  turned  toward 
the  hills.     Soon  over  the  brow  came  a   drove 
of  cattle  followed  by  six  Indians,   barebacked, 
and   perfectly   nude    save    for    the    breechclout. 
Right  into  camp  they  dashed  driving  the  cattle 
before  them,   scattering  things  pell   mell.     The* 
cattle  came  to  a  stand  upon  a  narrow  strip  of 
sand,  level  and  clear  of  brush,  where  the  brook 
and  river  met.     Each  Indian  was  armed  with  a 
heavy  revolver,  and  these  they  drew  and  began 
slaughtering    the    beeves.      They    kept    up    th*^. 
fusilade  until   the   last  animal  fell   riddled  with 
bullets.      This    whole    show    was    gotten    up    in 
imitation   of   a  buffalo   hunt,   and   taking  it   al- 
together, was  not  a  bad  imitation.     As  soon  as 
the   last  beef   fell,   the   women   were   upon   the 
carcasses   with   their   skinning  knives,   and   be- 
fore one   was   aware,   the   entire   number   were 
butchered    and    the    parts    assigned.      Some    of 
the  more   appetizing  portions  from  the   savage 
point  of  view  were  reserved  and  presented  to 
us.     I   may   suggest   that   appetite   is   largely  a 
matter  of  education,  we  were  too  highly  edu- 
cated   to     enjoy    the     portions     assigned     us. 
Courtesy,  however,  demanded  that  we  at  least 
make    an    attempt    at    cooking    the    feast.      All 
around  us   cooking  preparations   were   in   pro- 
gress.   Boils,  stews,  roasts  were  on  every  camp- 
fire.     Pretty   soon  the   Indians   began   feasting. 
They  saw  our  poor  success  and  came  to  us  by 
the   dozens   with   portions   of   their    own    food. 
Again  courtesy  demanded  that  we  at  least  pre- 
tend to  partake.     I  fear  the  partaking  fell   en- 
tirely to  my  lot;  my  wife  was  unable  to  hold 
up  her  end  of  the  hospitality.     The  feast  ended 
some  time  in  the  night.     It  did  not  end,  how- 
ever,  until  the   last   vestige   of   that   meat   had 
disappeared.      An    Indian   makes   it   a   religious 
rule   to   never   leave    anything   uneaten.     After 
the  feasting  the  blankets  were   spread  and  the 
gambling  commenced.     A  great  deal  has  been 
written  about  the  propensity  of  the   Indian  to 
gamble  and   the   evil   results   flowing   from   the 
vice.     Personally  I  am  unable  to  see  the  evil. 
An   Indian   will   bet  the  last   thing   he   has   on 
earth,  but  in  a  community  where  things  are  held 
practically  in  common  there  is  no  deprivation 
if  he  loses.     An  Indian  may  lose  his  horse  at 
gaming,    but   you  never   saw   an   Indian   afoot. 


He  may  lose  his  shirt,  but  is  never  shirtless, 
save  from  choice.  He  may  lose  his  revolver, 
yet  no  Indian  goes  unarmed. 

The  next  day  the  assemblage  broke  up  to 
reassemble  at  some  other  potlatch.  An  Indian 
will  give  a  potlatch  and  eat  up  all  his  food  and 
trust  to  God  for  more.  He  may  not  have  the 
slightest  idea  where  the  next  meal  is  to  come 
from,  but  that  fact  does  not  dampen  his  charity 
and  hospitality  the  least. 

The  generosity  of  the  Sahaptin  is  perfect. 
He  likes  best  to  divide  his  food  with  his  friend. 
He  will  present  you  with  anything,  but  it  seems 
that  they  look  upon  food  as  being  the  most 
acceptible  gift,  a  survival  of  their  times  of  feast 
and  famine  no  doubt.  This  dividing  habit  and 
the  fact  that  they  wished  us  to  have  the  best 
once  came  near  to  destroying  our  appetites. 
One  of  our  Indian  friends  had  the  good  fortune 
early  one  spring  to  kill  a  doe.  She  was  heavy 
with  fawn,  but  the  game  law  was  not  on  his 
statute  books,  so  that  fact  cut  but  little  figure. 
When  he  dressed  the  animal  he  bethought  him 
that  his  good  friends,  the  white  doctor  and  his 
wife,  might  enjoy  a  feast  and  what  would  be 
nicer  than  the  unborn  fawns.  Be  it  under- 
stood that  in  presenting  us  with  those  fawns  he 
was  depriving  himself  of  the  greatest  gastro- 
nomic treat  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  en- 
joying. He  dressed  the  little  chaps,  and  that 
evening  carried  them  to  us.  My  wife  received 
the  offering  and  thanked  the  donor  profusely. 
Imagine  her  surprise  when  in  unrolling  the 
package  she  disclosed  the  animals  nicely  dressed 
with  the  heads  left  on.  At  first  we  were  unable 
to  realize  that  he  intended  us  to  eat  them.  Our 
friend  went  away  with  the  happy  look  on  his 
face  of  one  who  has  pleased  his  friends.  That 
night  the  moon  looked  down  upon  two  unborn 
fawns  reposing  in  a  ditch  behind  the  house,  and 
before  morning  the  prowling  coyotes  made 
merry  feast  off  the  food  rejected  by  the  white 
doctor  and  his  wife. 

It  has  been  so  long  accepted  as  an  axiom  that 
Indians  are  dishonest,  that  it  may  be  somewhat 
of  a  shock  to  the  reader  to  learn  that  they  are 
not  so,  except  in  proportion  to  their  associa- 
tion with  the  whites.  In  all  our  life  with  the 
Sahaptins  we  never  had  a  thing  stolen.  An 
Indian,  though,  is  a  natural  Socialist.  He  be- 
lieves that  whatever  he  needs  belongs  to  him 
for  the  time  being,  and  no  amount  of  education 
will  change  him  in  this  respect..  Consequently 
there  were  times  when  I  went  out  to  split 
enough  wood  for  a  fire  that  I  could  not  find 
the  ax.  At  such  times  I  wished  the  savage  a 
little  less  of  a  disciple  of  the  teaching  of  Carl 
Marx,  but  the  ax  always  came  back.  He  had 
simply  appropriated  it  to  his  own  use  for  a  short 
time.  He  never  neglected  to  tell  me  that  he 
had  borrowed  the  tool.  If  an  Indian  saw  a 
horse  on  the  range  and  wanted  to  make  a 
journey  he  unhesitatingly  borrowed  .that  horse 
just  as  he  would  expect  another  to  borrow  his 
horse  under  like  conditions.  This  was  pretty 
well  understood  by  the  few  white  men  who 
lived  in  that  country  and  they  acted  accordingly. 
They  knew  that  the  Indians  would  ride  the 
animal  for  a  day  and  turn  it  loose,  when  it 
would  return  to  the  range.  When  the  country 
began  settling  up,  however,  this  socialistic  pro- 
pensity involved  the  Indians  in  much  difficulty. 
The  newcomers  were  constantly  complaining 
of  their  horses  being  stolen.     The  horses  were 
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always  found  on  the  range  in  a  few  days,  but 
that  did  not  alter  their  opinion  in  the  least; 
the  Indian  was  a  thief.  The  Indian  was  not  a 
thief,  but  he  did  not  understand  the  rights  of 
property  as  practiced  by  the  white  man. 

One  season  we  joined  a  party  of  Indians  on 
their  annual  fishing  trip.     In  the  waters  of  the 
Western  streams  there  are  two  runs  of  salmon, 
the  fish  being  of  different  kinds  and  the  methods 
of  capturing  them  being  entirely  different.    The 
first  run  and  the  manner  of  capture  I  have  ex- 
plained.   The  second  or  June  run  does  not  take 
the    bait    at    all.     This    run    begins    when    the 
snows   melting  in  the   higher   mountains   swell 
the  streams  to  their  flood.     In  the  lower  river 
where  the  water  is  very  deep  the  Indians  never 
attempt  to  take  this  fish.     They  wait  until  the 
salmon  ascend  the  smaller  streams  where  the 
water  is  quite  clear.    The  salmon  usually  reach 
the  smaller  streams  in  late  July  and  remain  a 
month.      By    the    middle    of   July   the    Indians 
congregate  at  some  central  point,   usually  the 
Weippe  Meadow,  and  from  there  go  in  a  body 
to  the  fishing  grounds  in  the  heart  of  the  Bitter 
Root  Mountains. 

We   set   out  one   morning   in  company  with 
nearly  all  the  people  of  our  tribe.     That  night 
we  reached  and  camped  on  the  Weippe  beside 
the  great  spring  from  which  Lewis  and  Clark 
drank  a  hundred  years  ago.     Hundreds  of  In- 
dians were   camped    about    the     meadow,    the 
horses  feeding  knee-deep  in  the  grass,  the  white 
tepees  gleaming  against  the  background  of  dark 
firs.     When  night  came  and  the  firelight  shone 
upon   the   dark  swarthy  faces,   it   required  but 
little  imagination  to  transform  the  encampment 
into  a  war  party  bound  upon  an  expedition  of 
pillage.      One   became   reassured,    however,   by 
the  bursts  of  laughter  that  echoed  through  the 
forest  aisles  as  some  joker  got  off  some  par- 
ticularly   side-splitting   remark.     We   were   the 
only  palefaces  in  the  party,  and  the  Indians  had 
grown  to  look  upon  us  as  themselves.    The  only 
difference  was  that  they  had  learned  not  to  in- 
trude upon  our  privacy;  a  hard  lesson,  for  an 
Indian   has   no   understanding  of  privacy.     He 
feels  free  to  enter  his  neighbor's  lodge  at  any 
time    and   under    all    conditions,    and    does    so. 
Another  thing  they  never  could  understand  was 
that  my  wife  insisted  on  riding  her  horse  side- 
wise.      The    Indian    woman    rides    astride;    she 
would  fall  off  if  she  attempted  the  side  saddle. 
The  Indian  men  would  sometimes  throw  a  leg 
over  their  saddle   and   ride  up   to  me,   saying, 
'The  same  as  your  wife." 

We  never  saw  our  hopeful  from  dawn  until 
dark.  He  slept  in  our  tepee  and  that  was  about 
all.  Immediately  after  breakfast  he  would  seek 
out  some  of  his  admirers,  male  or  female,  and 
when  the  party  was  ready  to  proceed,  we  would 
see  him  perched  behind  some  dusky  cavalier 
or  copper-colored  Rowena,  his  arms  about 
them,  jogging  along  in  the  greatest  content- 
ment. 

Game  was  plentiful  and  my  little  rifle  kept 
our  table  laden  with  grouse,  while  my  new 
high-power  rifle,  then  just  being  introduced,  in 
the  hands  of  Charley  Allen  kept  the  whole  camp 
in  venison,  and  later,  as  we  reached  the  higher 
range,  elk  meat.  The  lover  of  outdoors  who 
has  never  penetrated  the  unexplored  fastnesses 
of  the  mountain  region  of  many  of  our  West- 
ern States  has  been  deprived  of  a  greait  treat. 
AlAs!   the  virgin  forest  untrodden  by  the  foot 


of  the  white  man  is  fast  disappearing,  and  it  will 
be  only  a  few  years  ere  the  growl  of  the  steam 
saw  eating  up  the  great  white  pines  and  cedars 
will  break  the  stillness  a  few  years  ago  broken 
only  by  the  growl  of  the  bear.     Much  of  the 
country  over  which  we  passed  on  that  trip  had 
never   been   explored   by  the   white   man   with 
the  exceptions  of  the  early  trappers,  and  the 
evidences   of  their  visits  had  long  since  faded 
away.      These    towering    mountain    peaks    had 
echoed  only  to  the  sound  of  the  primitive  fire- 
arm of  the  Indian,  and  the  game  was  so  bliss- 
fully ignorant  of  the  lethal  force  of  the  modern 
bullet,  that  they  came  down  upon  the  meadows 
at  dusk  and  fed  among  the  horses.    Lordly  elk 
in  bands  of  twenty  and  more  crossed  the  trail 
in  our  front  not  two  hundred  yards  away,  too 
indifferent   to    our   presence    to   increase   their 
pace.     The  streams  were   alive  with  trout   so 
voracious  that  a  bit  of  red  rag  tied  upon  the 
hook    was    as    killing    as    the    most    deceptive 
creation   of   the   flymaker's   art.     The  hillsides 
were  covered  with  huckleberries,  among  which 
the  bears  wallowed  in  undisturbed  content. 

Our  final  camp  was  made  within  the  shadows 
of  the  range.  It  stood  upon  a  knoll  overlook- 
ing a  swift  clear  stream,  behind  a  cedar  forest; 
upon  one  side  a  broad  meadow  for  the  horses, 
upon  the  other  the  grim  shoulder  of  Pot  Moun- 
tain. As  this  was  to  be  a  permanent  camp,  the 
arrangements  were  made  accordingly.  The 
ground  was  cleared  of  all  undergrowth,  scraped 
down  to  the  solid  earth  and  sprinkled,  and 
while  still  damp  from  the  sprinkling,  the  women 
with  blocks  pounded  the  earth  down  solid. 
The  tepee  was  then  erected  and  a  ditch  dug 
about  it  to  drain  off  the  water  in  case  of  rain. 
Thus  treated,  the  inside  of  the  tepee  is  free 
from  dampness.  A  few  days*  were  spent  in  get- 
ting ready  for   the  actual  fishing. 

The  lish  were  not  yet  all  arrived,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  be  prepared  to  take  care  of  them 
when  they   did   arrive.     Wood  was   the  prime 
necessity   and   all   hands   busied   themselves   in 
procuring  it.    This  getting  the  wood  may  seem 
a  small  thing.     You  may  ask  why  they  did  not 
cut  down  one  of  the  great  dead  fire-killcd  trees 
that  stood  all  about.     From  the  very  excellent 
reason    that  they  did  not  have  the  tools  to  do 
it  with.     We  had  the  only  ax  in  the  camp,  and 
it  would  hardly  haggle  off  a  tepee  pole.     They 
skirmished    the    timber    and    gathered    sticks, 
tying  them  in  bundles  and  carrying  the  bundles 
into  camp  on  their  backs.    I  never  could  under- 
stand why  they  would  insi*St  upon  loading  them- 
selves   down   with   a    cartload    of    wood    when 
innumerable    pack  horses   stood   around   doing 
nothing.      The    ways    of   the    savage    are    past 
finding  out.     All  this  labor  was  performed  by 
the    women,    the   men   were   too   busy   looking 
for    the    coming   fish    to    engage    in    any    such 
menial  duties.    The  fishing  tackle,  too,  had  to  be 
overhauled.     That  took   about   thirty   minutes, 
but  it  was  a  man's  occupation. 

The  fishing  gear  consists  of  a  long  slim  pole 
tapering  to  a  point  at  the  smaller  end.  About 
two  feet  from  the  lower  end  a  stout  cord  of 
deer  sinew  is  attached.  This  sinew  passes  on 
down  and  is  inserted  in  the  back  of  a  stout 
hook  with  a  ferrule  on  its  shank.  The  hook  is 
driven  securely  upon  the  tapering  end  of  the 
pole  in  such  manner  that  when  the  fish  is 
hooked  the  hook  will  pull  off  and  allow  the 
short    piece    of    cord  for    playing   him.      The 


manner  of  catching  them  is  as  follows:  The 
fisher  strips  and  wades  out  into  the  stream, 
lowers  the  hook  to  the  bottom,  the  current 
carries  it  down,  and  as  it  does  so,  the  fisher 
gives  the  pole  regular  sharp  pulls.  The  ^Imon 
lying  near  the  bottom  sees  the  pole  coming 
and  simply  rises  in  the  water  enough  to  allow 
it  to  pass  under  him.  The  sharp  hook  is  jerked 
into  his  belly  and  the  hook  slips  from  the  pole. 
The  savage  turns  his  back,  puts  the  pole  over 
his  shoulder  and  walks  ashore  with  the  helpless 
fish  protesting  behind. 

All  was  in  readiness.  The  dryi^ig  frames  were 
repaired  where  the  winter's  snows  had  broken 
them  down.  The  wood  was  collected  and  piled 
in  immense  heaps  along  the  shore,  the  flaying 
knives  sharpened  to  a  keen  edge,  and  most 
important  of  all,  the  salmon  were  beginning  to 
arrive  in  great  numbers.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  one  could  sit  upon  the  shore 
and  looking  down  into  the  clear  water,  count 
hundreds  of  them. 

With  the  coming  of  night  the  camp  was  all 
excitement.      The    fires    were    lighted    on    the 
shore.    The  fishermen  stripped  and  came  down 
to  the  water,  tackle  in  hand.     Other  Indians 
went  up  and  down  the  stream  for  several  rods 
and  threw  stones  in  the  water  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  the  salmon  to  all  congregate  in  the 
pool  selected  for  the  fishing.    When  the  flames 
lighted   up   the    dark    forest    aisles   the    fishers 
waded  into  the  water,  lowered  their  gaffs  and 
began  their  labors.     It  was  not  long  before  on€ 
was   hooked,   then   another   and   another,   then 
so  fast  that  you  could  hardly  keep  count.    Tlie 
fish  were  dragged  ashore,  jerked  from  the  hook 
and  the  fisherman  hurried  back.    In  less  than  an 
hour  the  sandy  beach  was  covered  with  salmon. 
The  fires  burned  low,  the  pool  seemed  gleaned 
of  all  the  fish,  and  the  fishers,  now  cold  and 
tired,  retired  to  their  tepees,  leaving  the  scene 
to  the   women.     All   night   the    women   flayed 
the  fish  and  lay  them  on  the  frames  ready  for 
the  drying  fires  the  next  day.     Each  night  was 
but  a  replica  of  the  previous  one.    It  was  fish, 
fish,  fish,  until  the  very  air  reeked  with  the  smell 
of  fisU    This  same  smell,  by  the  way,  attracted 
the  bears,  and  they  came  down  from  the  hills 
to  investigate.     I   sat  on  a  rock  a  mile  from 
the  camp  with    my  rifle    and    bagged  a    bear 
whenever  I  so  desired,  and  there  was  just  about 
as  much  excitement  and  danger  in  the  operation 
as  there   is  in  shooting  a  woodchuck   off  the 
stone  fence  on  the  Vermont  homestead. 

The  bears  are  very  fond  of  fish  and  at  this 
season  of  the  year  devote  much  of   their  time 
to  catching  them.     Old  male  salmon  that  have 
become  tired   from  the   constant  buffeting  over 
the    rocks#on   their   up-river   journey   and    sore 
from  their   wounds   received   in   battle — for   the 
male   salmon   is   a  very  pugnacious   animal — lay 
in  the  shallow  water  in  an  eddy  in  the  sun  and 
basked.     In  these  places  bruin  found  them,  and 
no  animal  is  softer  footed  than  he  in  stalking 
his  game.     He  got  down  stream  from  the  bask- 
ing fish,  and  slipping  into  the  water  crept  upon 
the  unsuspecting  fish  -like  a  mousing  cat.     When 
within   reach,   with   one   lightning   sweep   of   his 
powerful  paw,  he  sent  the  salmon  spinning  out 
on  the  bank,  where  he  devoured  him  at  leisure. 
Many  times  I  sat  above  the  water  and  watched 
the  fighting  of  the  salmon.    Two  males  met,  and 
like    two    dogs,    immediately    picked    a    quarrel. 
There    was   evidently   nothing   to   quarrel   about, 
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but  still  they  must  quarrel.  How  like  some  peo- 
ple! They  circled  round  and  round  each  other, 
gnashing  their  teeth  as  much  like  two  mad  boars 
as  anything  I  ever  saw.  Suddenly  one  saw  what 
seemed  an  advantage  and  rushed  in  and  cut  a 
great  gash  in  his  opponent's  side.  Then  the 
circling  was  resumed.  When  they,  became 
frenzied  they  clashed  together  and  slashed  with 
their  powerful  jaws,  armed  with  teeth  like  a 
circular  saw,  until  one  or  the  other  was  ren- 
dered hors  de  c»mbat.  This  one  fled,  closely 
pursued  by  the  victor,  who  accelerated  his  speed 
by  nabbing  .him  whenever  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented. A  wound  from  the  teeth  of  a  salmon 
is  no  trivial  matter.  Often  the  fishermen  were 
bitten  when  the  salmon  were  numerous,  and  the 
wounds  were  ugly  and  difficult  to  heal.  The 
Indians  realized  the  danger  of  these  wounds  and 
in  former  times  sought  to  overcome  the  infec- 
tion by  burning  the  wound  out  with  a  live  wil- 
low coal.   ' 

In  many  things  the  Indian  is  like  his  civilized 
brother.  He  is  brave  with  the  familiar  things 
and  an  arrant  coward  with  things  he  does  not 
understand.  That  is  true  of  ourselves;  it  is  the 
unknown  that  frightens  us.  I  have  seen  whole 
congregations  of  Indians  become  panic  stricken 
and  flee  from  some  simple  natural  phenomenon 
that  I,  in  my  superior  wisdom,  smiled  at.  Again, 
I  have  seen  them  do  things  that  I,  with  my 
superior  wisdom, .  would  not  attempt  to  do. 
There  was  a  large  bottle  of  spirits  of  ammonia 
in  my  office.  It  was  standing  where  the  sun 
could  shine  directly  upon  it.  The  heat  generated 
a  gas  and  the  gas  escaping  forced  the  glass  stop- 
per half  out  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  Then  it 
fell  back  with  a  sharp  click.  The  house  was 
full  of  Indians.  I  picked  the  bottle  up  and 
placed  it  where  the  sun  would  not  strike  it, 
which  happened  to  be  right  where  the  savages 
could  see  it.  The  agitation  of  the  bottle  caused 
the  gas  to  force  the  stopper  up  quite  vigorously. 
I  saw  the  Indians  backing  away.  One  asked  me 
what  was  in  that  bottle.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
joke  they  had  once  played  on  me  I  told  them 
that  it  was  a  spirit  and  he  was  trying  to  escape. 


In  less  than  an  instant  Jhe  house  was  clear  and 
there  was  not  an  Indian  to  be  seen.  That  is 
one  side. 

Some  years  after  we  came  among  them  the 
Indians  decided  to  construct  a  ferry  across  the 
Kooskia.  This  resolution  was  brought  about  by 
the  capture  of  an  old  ferry  boat  that  came  float- 
ing down  the  stream  one  high  water.  This  they 
tied  up  by  the  shore  and  forgot  for  two  or 
three  years.  One  low  water  they  towed  a  cable 
across  the  river  and  anchored  it  on  either  shore, 
then  forgot  that  for  awhile.  Matters  dragged 
along  thus  until  one  June,  of  all  times,  they  had 
another  spasm  of  industry.  A  trapper  had  come 
down  the  river  in  a  large  batteau  and  the  In- 
dians had  bought  it  from  him.  This  boat  was 
made  of  split  cedar  and  was  very  light  They 
used  it  to  cross  the  river  and  it  was  the  only 
craft  at  that  point.  The  river  was  bank  full,  a 
brown  tide  running  like  a  mill  race,  and  filled 
with  floating  logs  and  trees.  Now  and  then  some 
immense  cedar  from  far  up  river  would  come 
down,  its  giant  roots  nodding  and  swaying  in 
the  current  like  the  antlers  of  some  monster  elk. 

On  that  morning  the  little  fellow  and  I  had 
come  up  from  below  to  watch  the  proceedings. 
The  Indians  were  erecting  a  tower  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  for  the  cable.  When  they 
were  ready  to  cross  one  of  the  Indians  lifted 
the  boy  and  set  him  in  the  boat.  I  made  no 
objections  to  this,  as  they  often  took  him  with 
them.  I  wandered  off  on  the  hillside  to  examine 
some  old  caches  that  had  been  unearthed  by 
some  placer  miners  the  winter  before,  and  spent 
probably  two  hours  there.  Upon  my  return  I 
noticed  one  of  these  great  cedars  coming  down 
the  river  quite  near  the  shore  upon  which  the 
Indians  were  employed.  The  batteau  was  moored 
beneath  the  shelving  bank  and  the  Indians  could 
not  see  either  it  or  the  coming  tree.  I  soon  saw 
that  the  tree  was  going  to  strike  the  boat.  I 
called  to  them,  but  they  could  not  hear  above 
the  roar  of  the  water.  The  tree  struck  and  car- 
ried the  boat  away.  I  was  concerned  only  for 
the  Indians.  I  knew  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  them   to  go   down   three  miles   before   they 


could  get  a  canoe  to  crossi  back,  so  I  called  to 
them  what  had  happened. 

All  this  time  the  batteau  was  whirling  fur- 
ther out  in  the  stream  and  I  could  see  that  it 
had  a  hole  in  it  where  the  roots  of  the  tree  had 
struck.  About  this  time,  too,  I  saw  the  head  of 
my  little  chap  over  the  gunwale.  He  had  grown 
tired  and  one  of  the  Indians  had  taken  him  to 
the  boat  and  stowed  him  away  on  a  pile  of  their 
blankets.  Scared!  Well,  I  guess  I  was  scared. 
There  was  three  hundred  feet  of  tossing  angry 
water  between  us  and  no  boat  nearer  than  the 
Koos-koos-kia,  and  I  unable  to  swim.  The  hole 
in  the  boat  was  above  the  waterline,  but  the 
waves  were  washing  in,  and  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  the  boat  would  sink.  I  sup- 
pose I  must  have  done  some  frantic  yelling,  for 
they  at  last  heard  me.  It  took  only  an  instant 
for  them  to  realize  what  was  amiss.  I  saw 
Charley  Allen  start  down  the  shore.  Charley 
could  make  the  Marathon  messenger  seem  to  be 
standing  still  when  it  came  to  a  sprint.  He 
threw  away  his  scanty  garments  as  he  ran.  In 
a  half  mile  he  had  nothing  on  but  his  moccasins. 
A  Cottonwood  stood  upon  the  bank  which  the 
water  had  partially  undermined  until  it  leaned 
out  over  the  water.  I  saw  him  run  out  on  the 
prostrate  trunk  and  leap  into  the  boiling  flood. 
It  was  a  daring  thing  to  do.  I  could  not  see 
how  a  man  could  live  in  that  water. 

When  an  Indian  swims  in  haste  he  uses  the 
overhand  stroke.  He  sped  through  that  water, 
his  torso  half  above  the  surface,  his  bronze  arms 
swinging  like  the  sails  of  a  windmill.  I  have 
seen  college  swimming  races  where  the  honor 
of  the  old  alma  mater  depended  upon  the  re- 
sult, but  I  never  saw  one  where  my  interest  was 
so  much  concentrated  upon  the  outcome  as  this 
one.  The  batteau  had  something  like  half  a  mile 
start,  but  before  it  rounded  the  bend  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  overhaul  it  and  climb 
aboard.  Then  I  suddenly  remembered  that  I 
had  not  been  breathing  for  something  like  fifteen 
minutes.  I  heaved  a  sigh  and  resumed  respira- 
tion ;  my  heart  also  began  to  beat  along  about 
this  time.     That  is  the  other  side. 


The  Wild  Turkey. 

Habits — Conclusion. 

No  bird  is  more  gentle  and  unsuspicious  than 
the  turkey  until  it  has  learned  that  man  is  an 
enemy,  and  after  that  no  bird  is  more  wary  and 
alert.  Mr.  Henshaw  speaks  of  the  lack  of  sus- 
picion on  the  part  of  these  birds  and  Capt. 
Carpenter  tells  how — when  his  command  was 
preparing  to  establish  Ft.  Niobrara — a  wild  tur- 
key came  to  the  camp  and  ventured  out  of  the 
underbrush  to  feed  on  the  grain  spilled  by  the 
animals. 

When  Florida  first  began  to  be  a  resort  for 
northern    touri'^ts,   turkeys   were    very   abundant 


and  not  at  all  shy  or  suspicious.  They  often 
associated  with  the  domestic  turkeys,  and  one 
wild  gobbler  became  so  tame  that  he  would 
feed  unconcernedly  within  a  few  feet  of  a  man. 
On  this  point  Dr.  Ralph,  writing  about  1890, 
said  to  Captain   Bendire: 

"One  can  hardly  believe  that  the  wild  turkeys 
of  to-day  are  of  the  same  species  as  those  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  [that  is  1872  to  1875]. 
Then  they  were  rather  stupid  birds  which  it 
did  not  require  much  skill  to  shoot,  but  now 
I  do  not  know  of  a  game  bird  or  mammal  more 
alert  or  more  difficult  to  approach.  Formerly 
I  have  often,  as  they  were  sitting  in  trees  on  the 
banks  of  some  stream,  passed  very  near  them, 
both  in  our  boats  and  in  steamers,  without  caus- 


ing them  to  fly,  and  I  once,  with  a  party  of 
friends,  ran  a  small  steamer  within  twenty  yards 
of  a  flock  which  did  not  take  wing  until  several 
shots  had  been  fired  at  them." 

The  turkey,  while  usually  resident  in  a  cer- 
tain section,  is  yet  said  to  be  prone  to  wander, 
and  to  be  by  no  means  as  local  in  its  habits  as 
bobwhite  or  the  ruff^ed  grouse.  Sometimes  they 
will'  remain  in  a  desirable  location  for  a  long 
time  and  then  will  leave  it — for  no  apparent 
reason.  On  the  plains  the  birds  used  to  spend 
the  night  roosting  in  the  trees  of  the  bottoms, 
and  after  drinking  in  the  morning  would  wan- 
der up  on  the  prairie  about  the  heads  of  streams 
and  there  feed  on  grasshoppers  and  other  in- 
sects and  on  sand  cherries  and  tunas,  returning 


In    Sahaptin    Land 

IV.—The  Autumn  SaJmon  Speatring— Chief 

Joseph — Legends — Conclusion 

By  CHARLES  S.  MOODY 


THERE  remains  yet  one  element  in  the  In- 
dian's food  problem  to  relate.  It  will  be 
understood  that  the  Indian  does  not  hunt 
and  fish  with  the  idea  of  enjoyment.  Existence 
for  him  is  one  struggle  for  food,  and  what  to 
us  means  sport  to  him  means  hard  work  to  fill 
the  larder.  In  the  waters  of  the  Kooskia  and 
its  larger  tributaries  there  dwell  at  ail  seasons 
large  salmon  trout.  These  fish  are  at  times 
twenty  pounds  in  weight  and  many  of  them 
weigh  ten  pounds. 

With    the    advent    of    winter    and    the    cold 
weather  the  waters  fall  and  the  streams  become 
so  clear  that  small  objects  in  ten  feet  of  water 
become    perfectly    visible.      It    is    then    that    the 
savage  makes  ready  to  reap  the  harvest  of  the 
river.      His    wife    seeks    out    on    the    hillside    a 
burnt  pine  snag  that  is  very  resinous  and  pro- 
ceeds  to   fell   it  with  many  laborious  blows   of 
her   dull   hatchet.     Once   it   is   down    she    splits 
it  with  infinite  patience  and  toil  into  little  billets, 
and  wrapping  them  in  her  head  harness  carries 
them  to  the  boat  landing  where  her  liege  lord 
has  been  busy  with  his  end  of  the   affair.     He 
has  constructed  midway  of  one  side  of  the  canoe 
a  platform  two  feet  square  projecting  over  the 
gunwale,  and  this  he  covers  with  earth  several 
inches  deep.     The  squaw  now  builds  upon  this 
platform  a  cone  of  her  rich  pine  billets,  stand- 
ing   them    endwise    and    binding   them    together 
with  green  willow  withes.     This  cone  is  six  or 
more  feet  in  height  and  is  at  least  two  feet  at 
the  base.    Several  stones  are  placed  in  the  canoe 
on  the  opposite  side  to  counterbalance  the  cone. 
The   savage  has   gotten   out  his  fishing   spear 
and    made    it    ready.     This    instrument    is    con- 
structed upon  peculiarly  Indian   lines  and   is  no 
doubt   the   outgrowth   of   centuries   of   evolution 
in  the  art  of  fishing.     It  is  now  made  of  steel, 
but   there   are   yet   in    existence    many   that   are 
made  from  the  flexible  ribs  of  the  deer  or  elk. 
It   is    almost    impossible    to   convey    an    idea    in 
words  of  the  form  of  this  spear.     A  shaft  six- 
teen feet  long  is  fitted  at  its  larger  end  with  a 
sharp  spike  six  inches  long.     On  either  side  of 
the  shaft  are  securely  bound  two  flat  pieces  of 
spring  steel  three  feet  long,   the  lower  ends  of 
which  project  below   the   central    spike   at   least 
a  foot.    Upon  these  steel  springs  are  hooks  with 
their  points  looking  inward  and  almost  meeting 
below  the  center  spike.     Once  impaled  upon  this 


machine  a  fish  is  helpless.  There  is  no  possi- 
bility of  escape.  The  whole  machine  is  quite 
heavy,  so  that  it  will  sink  readily  in  the  swift 
current. 

All  was  in  readiness.  Night  fell  and  it  was 
very  dark.  The  Indian  and  his  woman  launched 
the  canoe  and  she  took  up  the  paddle.  He  stood 
amidships  behind  the  cone,  which  be  lighted  at 
the  top.  In  a  short  time  it  began  to  blaze  and 
lighted  up  the  whole  river  in  that  locality.  More, 
it  alighted  the  water  and  rendered  objects  on 
the  bottom  peculiarly  distinct.  The  fish  lying 
on  the  bottom  showed  up  as  white  as  milk.  The 
light  seemed  to  blind  the  fish  and  they  remained 
perfectly  still.  The  canoe,  turned  broadside  to 
the  current,  floated  over  the  fish  and  the  Indian 
with  the  shaft  of  his  spear  half  way  in  the 
water  watched  intently.  Gradually  he  lowered 
the  spear  until  it  was  right  over  the  resting  fish, 
then  with  a  quick  downward  thrust  he  impaled 
it.  The  two  springs  spread  on  either  side  and 
when  once  over  the  center  of  the  body  closed 
again  and  drove  their  sharp  hooks  into  the  flesh. 
Using  the  gunwale  of  the  canoe  as  a  fulcrum 
the  savage  hoisted  the  struggling  fish  out  of 
the  water  and  deposited  it  in  the  bottom  of  the 
craft.  The  squaw  with  great  skill  and  expedi- 
tion removed  the  captive  and  the  Indian  once 
more  turned  to  the  water.  This  process  was  re- 
peated many  times  during  the  night,  or  until 
the  torch  had  burned  down  to  a  mere  heap  of 
coals. 

I  often  joined  the  savages  in  this  occupation 
and  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  learned 
the  trick  of  correctly  judging  distance  under 
water.  My  attempts  at  securing  a  fish  were 
amusing  in  the  extreme.  One  sees  a  large  sal- 
mon lying  on  the  bottom  and  it  looks  as  white 
as  snow  and  no  more  than  a  few  feet  beneath 
the  surface.  One  makes  a  vicious  lunge  at  it 
with  his  spear  to  find  that  what  seemes  only  a 
few  feet  was  in  reality  ten  or  fifteen.  Then 
one  makes  a  scramble  to  keep  from  falling  over- 
lioard.  Again  one  strikes  a  fish,  as  an  Indian 
friend  of  mine  once  did  while  going  over  a 
rapid,  and  before  he  can  recover  is  hurled  into 
the  icy  water  by  the  impact  of  the  canoe  against 
the   spear  handle. 

We  were  fishing  in  a  long  still  stretch  of 
river  and  our  success  had  not  been  of  the  best. 
At  length  my  Indian  companion  suggested   that 


we  try  the  lower  reach.  Pulling  ashore,  we 
trimmed  the  torch  until  it  burned  brightly.  I 
was  at  the  paddle  and  we  pushed  out  into  the 
stream.  There  was  a  half  mile  of  extremely 
rough  water  between  the  two  pools.  At  his  sug- 
gestion I  threw  the  canoe  half  across  the  cur- 
rent so  that  he  could  see  by  means  of  the  light 
for  several  yards  down  stream.  When  we  had 
covered  about  half  the  distance  we  saw  a  large 
trout  coming  up  the  swift  water.  When  he  was 
nearly  beneath  the  canoe  my  companion  thrust 
him  with  the  spear.  The  water  was  only  three 
or  four  feet  deep,  but  it  was  swift  as  a  mill 
race.  In  an  instant  the  rushing  canoe  struck 
the  spear  handle  and  my  savage  friend  executed 
a  parabola  into  the  icy  water  of  the  Kooskia. 

It  was  impossible  to  stop  the  canoe  and  pick 
him  up.  I  shot  away  from  him  like  an  arrow, 
leaving  him  in  the  darkness  to  get  ashore  as 
best  he  could.  When  I  reached  the  still  water 
I  turned  the  canoe  and  ran  into  an  eddy  near 
the  rapid.  I  shouted  and  to  my  surprise  got 
an  answer  right  at  my  elbow.  I  glanced  down 
and  my  friend  was  swimming  toward  the  canoe 
dragging  the  pole  of  the  spear  after  him.  He 
caught  the  gunwale.  I  swung  to  the  opposite 
side  to  balance  and  he  scrambled  in,  fetching 
the  salmon  with  him.  We  went  ashore,  where 
he  dried  his  clothing  over  a  fire,  and  we  re- 
sumed our  occupation,  he  none  the  worse  for 
his  bath. 

In  due  time  I  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Chief  Joseph.  After  the  defeat  of  the  hostiles 
in  1877  by  General  Miles  in  the  Bear  Paw  Moun- 
tains the  Government,  after  taking  from  the 
Indians  their  homes,  exiled  them  to  a  reserva- 
tion in  the  Indian  Territory.  This  was  done 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  killing  them  oflf  in 
a  manner  a  little  less  merciful  than  shooting 
them.  In  fourteen  months  over  half  of  them 
died,  then  the  Government  awoke  to  a  realiza- 
tion that  if  the  Indians  were  allowed  to  remain 
longer  in  that  climate  in  a  few  years  there  Would 
be  none  of  them  alive.  They  were  therefore 
bundled  up  and  shipped  back  to  the  Colville 
Reservation  where  conditions  were  more  nearly 
those  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  After 
some  years  the  Government  allowed  Joseph  to 
visit  his  old  home  and  even  spend  some  weeks 
each  year  in  the  territory  over  which  he  once 
exercised   dominion. 

An   Indian  and  I   were  riding  along  the  road 
when  we  saw  an  Indian  on  horseback  approach- 
ing   us.      He    had    so   much    the    appearance    of 
one  of  the  Indian  Presbyterian  ministers  that  I 
paid  little  attention  to  him.    After  he  had  passed 
with  the  usual   salutation,  my  friend  turned  to 
me  and  asked : 
"Do  you  know  who  that  is?'* 
"No,"  was  my  reply. 
"That  was  Chief  Joseph." 
So  that  was  Chief  Joseph,  eh!     I  turned  in 
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my  saddle  and  looked  after  him.  He  rode  like 
a  Centauer,  despite  his  advancing  years.  There 
was  something  about  him  that  impressed  me, 
something  that  bespoke  the  remarkable  man. 
We  were  going  \iway  from  my  home  when  we 
met  him  and  he  was  going  in  that  direction. 
Upon  my  return  that  afternoon  he  was  sitting 
in  our  apology  for  a  parlor  and  my  wife  was 
trying  to  entertain  him — apparently  without  very 
good  success.  Joseph  either  could  not  or  would 
not  speak  English  and  my  wife's  command  of 
Sahaptin  was  not  great.  The  old  warrior  was 
made  known  to  me  by  Charley  Allen,  whose 
guest  he  was,  and  we  were  soon  on  very  good 
terms.  Our  conversation  turned  upon  many 
things,  but  never  upon  the  war  of  which  he 
was    the   leading  actor. 

If  in  the  future  you  should  read  something 
written  by  somebody,  purporting  to  be  an  utter- 
ance of  Chief  Joseph  anent  the  so-called  Nez 
Perce  war,  you  will  kindly  set  it  down  as  a  fab- 
rication. Joseph  never,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  spoke  one  word  to  a  white 
man  about  the  war.  His  lips  were  sealed  with 
his  defeat.  It  is  possible  that  at  times  he  did 
speak  of  it  with  his  own  people,  but  even  with 
them  he  was  very  reticent. 

A  few  years  ago  someone  wrote  of  how  he 
and  Joseph  sat  upon  the  stairway  of  a  certain 
hotel  in  the  city  of  Spokane,  and  while  there 
Joseph  told  him  all  about  the  war.  Most  absurd 
of  all,  that  Joseph  made  use  of  the  Chinook  to 
communicate  his  thoughts.  I  should  like  to 
know  that  author's  name  and  I  would  crown 
him  the  chief  liar  of  the  Northwest.  Joseph 
never  talked  with  strangers.  He  required  to 
know  that  persons  with  whom  he  talked  were 
in  complete  sympathy  with  him  and  his  people 
before  he  deigned  to  hold  converse  with  them, 
then  his  talk  was  on  general  topics  and  not 
about  himself  personally.  He  was  great  enough 
to  sink  himself  in  his  people,  and  their  greatest 
good  was  his  sole  thought. 

General  Miles  has  said  that  Joseph  was  a  very 
remarkable  man.  He  was  even  more  than  that; 
he  was  a  very  wonderful  man.  Had  he  occu- 
pied any  sphere  in  life  other  than  that  of  an 
obscure  Indian  chief,  his  sun  of  destiny  had 
shone  over  the  world  instead  of  setting  upon  a 
lonely  battlefield  in  the  lava  beds  where  he  was 
endeavoring  to  lead  a  starving  band  of  women 
and  children  into  a  land  where  liberty  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  name. 

In  person  Joseph  was  about  five  feet  ten 
inches  and  would  weigh  someHiing  near  180 
pounds.  He  was  erect  as  all  Indians  are;  his 
shoulders  and  chest  were  models  for  the  sculp- 
tor. He  had  the  sharp,  aquiline  features  of  the 
Indian  with  the  same  piercing  black  eyes.  At 
the  time  I  knew  him  his  face  was  furrowed 
with  the  harrow  teeth  of  time  and  of  the  sor- 
rows through  which  he  had  passed.  At  times 
he  smiled  and  I  have  even  known  him  to  laugh 
heartily,  but  in  general  he  was  grave.  He  was 
a  natural  orator  and  at  times  even  when  dwell- 
ing upon  some  simple  topic  his  voice  would  rise 
and  ring  out  as  if  he  were  addressing  a  congre- 
gation. 

The  actual  name  of  Joseph  was  Ha'i-hali-keen 
(White  Eagle  Wing),  though  the  whites  named 
him  Joseph,  as  they  named  every  person  with 
some  outlandish  Bible  name.  Old  Scripture 
names  are  given  without  the  slightest  idea  of 
fitness    and     scattered     freely    about    over    the 


Sahaptin  land.  If  an  Indian  chanced  to  come 
to  service  once,  the  missionaries  immediately 
tacked  upon  him  some  new  Biblical  cognomen. 
The  original  Indian  names  meant  something; 
those  given  them  by  the  missionaries  do  not. 
The  original  names  were  musical;  the  new  ones 
are  anything  but  harmonious  to  the  ear.  The 
Indian  child  at  seven  or  eight  was  given  a  name 
that  signified  something.  For  instance,  the  name 
of  Hali-hali-keen  was  given  Joseph  by  his 
mother  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  when  she 
was  ready  to  name  him  she  went  out  and  the 
first  living  object  that  she  saw  was  a  great 
white  eagle  sailing  in  the  blue  sky.  She  called 
him  then  by  a  name  that  would  signify  that 
eagle's  wing. 

Although  this  narrative  has  already  outgrown 
the  length  intended  for  it  at  the  outset,  I  can- 
not refrain  from  setting  down  a  few  of  the 
many  legends  of  the  Sahaptins.  I  select  only 
those  which  are  characteristic  of  the  people  and 
shed  some  light  on  their  early  beliefs  and  cus- 
toms. To  recount  all  of  the  legendary  tales 
would  require  a  volume. 

The  legend  of  the  peopling  of  the  world  with 
the  Indians  is  easily  the  most  important  of  all 
their  traditionary  stories.  There  was  a  time,  so 
the  story  runs,  when  the  earth  had  been  made 
but  no  people  lived  upon  it.  Instead  of  the 
people  the  animals  and  birds  were  gifted  with 
speech  and  lived  very  much  as  the  people  after- 
ward lived.  Then,  as  now,  the  coyote  was  the 
most  cunning  and  wisest  of  the  animals.  With- 
in the  valley  of  the  Kooskia  lived  a  monster 
who  subsisted  upon  animals.  He  filled  the  whole 
valley  and  did  not  need  to  roam  about  for  his 
food,  for  he  had  the  power  of  attracting  them 
to  him;  when  he  simply  opened  his  great  mouth 
they  went  in.  There  they  stayed  alive  until  he 
grew  hungry  when  he  would  swallow  as  many 
as  he  needed  to  supply  his  needs  and  digested 
them,  rejecting  the  bones  until  they  filled  the 
whole  valley.  The  only  animal  that  this  mon- 
ster could  not  attract  was  the  coyote.  One  day 
the  coyote,  seeing  his  friends  being  destroyed 
so  rapidly,  resolved  to  slay  this  monster.  He 
procured  some  sharp  flints  and  a  quantity  of 
pitch  pine,  and  while  the  monster  was  asleep 
crept  up  alongside  of  him  and  struck  him  sharply 
on  the  jaw.  The  monster  awoke  with  a  start 
and  opened  his  mouth.  This  was  what  the 
coyote  was  waiting  for,  so  in  he  jumped.  The 
monster  was  very  much  surprised  and  went  into 
a  great  rage,  tearing  up  the  hills  and  making 
canons  all  over  the  country,  some  of  which  you 
can  see  to  this  day.  The  little  coyote  only 
laughed  in  his  glee.  ..1  He  went  down  into  the 
belly  of  the  monster  and  made  a  fire  with  the 
pitch.  He  then  chopped  a  hole  in  the  body  al- 
lowing his  friends  to  escape,  which  they  did,  all 
running  away  to  the  mountains,  except  the  fox, 
who  was  the  coyote's  cousin.  When  the  mon- 
ster had  been  burned  to  death,  the  coyote  and 
his  cousin  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
with  it,  but  for  many  moons  the  coyote  had  told 
the  other  animals  that  the  people  were  coming, 
and  they  decided  to  make  the  people  out  of  the 
monster.  They  cut  him  to  pieces  and  created 
the  various  tribes  out  of  parts  of  the  body. 
These  they  sent  to  far  countries,  leaving  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Kooskia  untenanted. 
After  the  whole  of  the  monster  had  been  used 
in  creating  other  people  and  they  had  departed, 
the  coyote  remembered  that  he  had  not  peopled 


the  Kooskia  valley.  On  his  hands  he  still  had 
some  blood  from  the  monster  and  he  told  the 
fox  to  bring  some  water  from  the  river.  With 
this  he  washed  the  blood  from  his  hands  and 
sprinkling  the  earth  with  the  bloody  water,  the 
Sahaptins  sprang  from  the  ground. 

In  the  legend  of  the  seasons  the  coyote  figures 
again.  Heat  and  cold  are  beings.  A  long  time 
ago  the  cold  and  heat  met  in  their  clouds  and 
a  great  battle  ensued.  Heat  drove  cold  back  for 
a  time,  but  he  came  again  and  this  time  he  was 
successful  and  overcame  his  rival.  Then  they 
gave  the  contest  over  to  their  children.  Each 
had  five  sons.  These  met  and  fought  the  battle 
out.  The  sons  of  the  cold  slew  all  of  heat's 
sons,  but  there  remained  a  daughter  who  was 
pregnant.  This  daughter  hurried  back  south  and 
lived  in  a  tepee  until  her  child  was  bom.  She 
told  him  that  the  sons  of  cold  were  his  enemies 
and  he  should  live  only  to  kill  them.  After 
many  years  he  grew  to  be  strong  and  power- 
ful. He  journeyed  north  until  he  came  to  a 
great  river  where  he  met  the  grandsons  of  cold. 
They,  had  the  river  covered  with  ice.  A  battle 
ensued.  The  grandparents,  seeing  the  way  things 
were  going,  took  a  hand  in  the  fight.  The  cold 
spread  grease  on  the  ice  where  the  battle  was 
being  waged  and  this  so  angered  the  heat  that 
he  poured  hot  water  on  the  ice  and  rotted  it. 
The  coyote,  growing  disgusted  with  the  quarrel, 
took  a  hand  and  cut  the  throat  of  heat,  saying: 
'Tt  shall  never  be  all  cold  or  all  hot,  but  there 
shall  be  some  of  each."  So  the  seasons  were 
settled  in  that  way.  I  have  never  found  any- 
body who  attempted  an  explanation  of  this 
legend. 

At  last  the  time  came  for  us  to  part.  The 
iron  steed  came  thundering  up  the  valley,  start- 
ling the  Indian  ponies  and  disturbing  the  peace- 
ful repose  of  the  savages  themselves.  The  rail- 
road brought  settlers,  whose  houses  soon  began 
to  crowd  the  Indian  tepees  along  the  river  shore. 
The  Government  decided  that  the  redmen  were 
now  able  to  care  for  themselves.  We  must  part. 
I  told  them  that  I  was  going.  They  went  about 
for  some  days,  saying  to  each  other,  '*Los  Los 
Sikiptuat  is  going  to  leave.  I  regretted  leav- 
ing almost  as  badly  as  they  regretted  hav- 
ing me  leave.  I  had  formed  many  warm  and 
enduring  friendships  among  them,  friendships  to 
which  I  now  look  back  with  fondness,  for  they 
were  without  guile.  The  last  day  came.  They 
were  all  at  the  little  station  to  see  us  off.  We 
waved  them  a  farewell  from  the  rear  platform 
of  the  coach,  and  I  am  free  to  confess  that  my 
eyes  were  so  filled  with  tears  that  I  could  not 
see  them  as  individuals,  but  only  as  a  blurred 
mass  of  humanity,  but  I  knew  that  the  great 
heart  of  that  people  was  beating  for  me. 


A   Hunter's  Motor  Car. 

It  is  a  fad  of  Baron  Pierre  de  Crawhez  to 
travel  and  shoot  in  countries  where  distances 
between  habitations  are  far  and  comforts  lack- 
ing, but  his  idea  does  not  entail  the  giving  up 
of  such  comforts,  therefore  he  travels  in  the 
automobile  shown  in  the  illustration  on  page 
979.  Popular  mechanics  say  it  is  a  large  affair 
especially  designed  to  meet  his  requirements,  the 
chief  of  which  is  sufficient  space  for  the  carry- 
ing of  all  the  little  conveniences  that  life  in  the 
thickly  populated  centers  of  the  world  make  al- 
most indispensable. 
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ducks,  principally  redheads  and 
canvasb»<4^.  We  unhitched  the  teani 
and  my  f rieitek^nt  round  the  lake  to  the 
other  end,  aboiltsa^uarter  of  a  mile 
away,  while,  after  astiffioient  time  had 
,  elapsed  for  him  to  hide,  I  weJtMown  the 
other  side  in  full  view,  jumping  a 
now  and  then  but  still  drivingj^i^^p«rtm|^ 
birds  down  to  the  other^»^^the  lake. 
Soon  shooting  bepp^-'^e  birds  began  to 
get  up  and  c^pctearound  the  lake,  now 
and  theD.^c6ming  very  close  to  the  shore. 
The^wid  began  to  blow  and  they  made 


for  the  shore,  where  either  myself  ormy 
companion  entertained  them^Jifo^  of 
our  dead  birds  drifted  ashope-tliid  we  had 
little  trouble  ip^-i^rglong  up.  They 
were  dug^^Twing  birds  and  evidently 
hacHlofbeen  shot  at  before. 

Reelfoot  and  Koskonong  lakes  are 
celebrated  for  canvasbacks.  Fox,  Marie 
Pettte^d  Nippersink  in  northern  Illinois 
were  f  am?mft!!xg9£s  ago .  To-day  the  lakes 
of  Iowa,  Nebraste^-^d  Dakota  afford 
the  best  inland  shooting 
Length,  20;  wing,  9.30;  tarS 
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p)  OUQUETS  of  S3nnpathy  thrown  at  the 
^    average  redskin  are  usually  the  out- 
growth of  a  mawkish  sentiment  alism  that 
has  its  birth  in  ignorance.     It  is  a  rather 
curious    fact    that  the  Indian's  truest 
friend  has  always  been  the  man  who  was 
best  acquainted  with  him  and  his  short- 
comings.   The    present   writer   has   no 
patience  with  those  who  are  parlor  car 
philanthropists  and  make  their  deduc- 
tions from  the  rear  platform  of  the  ob- 
servation coach,  then  go  home  and  write 
articles  anent  what  they  have  learned. 
In  the  first  place,  the  specimens  aborigine 
that  infest  the  depot  platforms  of  our 
transcontinental    railroads  are  as  httle 
typical  Americans  as  the  coolie  who  trots 
about  our  streets  with  a  clothes  basket 
on  either  end  of  a  pole  is  a  typical  China- 
man.   Therefore,   when  you  chance  to 
see  a  dirty,  half-clad  Siwash  holding  up 
for  your  inspection  a   hat  rack  made  of 
fake  buffalo  horns,  do  not  confound  him 
with  the  self-sustaining  savage  of  some 
of  our  reserves.    The  average  Indian  is 
only  a  child  grown  large.     His  attributes 
are  those  of  a  child ;   he  thinks  and  rea- 
sons as  does  a  child.     In  this  lurks  the 
secret  of  our  Government's  many  mis- 
takes in  dealing  with  its  Indian  wards. 
It  is  a  fact  to  be  regretted  that  the  man 
usually  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  is  one  whose  sole  recom- 
mendation to  the  place  has  been  that  he 


is  a  good  party  man.  He  knows  no 
more  about  his  charges  than  he  does 
about  the  Fiji  Islanders.  In  consequence 
the  Indian  has  been  misunderstood,  his 
traditions  ruthlessly  trod  upon,  his  mo- 
tives wilfully  perverted. 

There  has  recently  died,  neglected  and 
alone,  here  in  the  West,  a  man  who,  born 
with  another  skin,  woiild  have  been  the 
peer  of  many  who  have  graced  the  annals 
of   history.     I    knew    intimately    Chief 
Joseph,  and  from  him  have  heard  many 
times  the  story  of  the  Nez  Perce  war.    I 
do  not  pose  as  an  apologist  for  the  depre- 
dations wantonly  committed  by  Indians, 
neither  do  I  attempt  to  condone  for  the 
woeful  mismanagement  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  a  great  many  of  these  cases. 
Acts   of   this   character    have   plunged 
nations  in  warfare,  and  in  this  instance 
did  embroil  us  in  a  border  strife  that  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  many  lives  and  the 
destruction    of    much    property.    The 
termination  only  was  when  the  wily  old 
chieftain,  surrounded  by  a  superior  force, 
hungry  and  exhausted  with  long  travel, 
was  forced  to  surrender.    The  splendid 
old  fellow  was  possessed  of  too  much  of 
the  stoicism  of  his  race  to  give  way  to 
tears,  but  often  have  I  seen  his  eye  grow 
dim  and  the  deep-toned  voice  become 
husky  when  recounting  his  wrongs.     It 
was  rarely  that  Joseph  could  be  induced 
to  speak  of  the  past.    Only  when  you 
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had  his  confidence  in  a  great  degree 
would  he  wholly  abandon  his  native  re- 
serve and  become  communicative.  Had 
the  Indian  Department  known  just  a 
little  something  about  Indians  and  their 
religious  traditions  the  Nez  Perce  war 
woiJd  not  have  been,  and  Joseph  and 
his  followers  would  not  have  become 
renegades. 

The  Nez  Perce  nation  was  formerly 
divided  into  three  tribes — one   at   Lap- 
wai,    where   the   Agency   was;    one   at 
Kamiah,  upon  the  Clearwater  river,  and 
one  in  the  Wallowa  valley   in   eastern 
Oregon.    This  last  tribe  was  under  the 
leadership  of  Joseph.    The  tribe  had  in- 
habited this  fertile  country  from  time 
immemorial,  carrying  on  their  rude  sys- 
tem of  agriculture,  catching  fish  from 
the  teeming  rivers,  killing  game  upon  the 
verdant  hills.    They  were  at  peace  with 
all  the  world,  nor  dreamed  that  they 
would  ever  be  called  upon  by  their  white 
masters    to    surrender    their    ancestral 
homes.     Joseph  was  hereditary  chief;  in 
fact  the  tribe  had  been  ruled  by  a  dynasty 
of  Josephs  dating  back  further  than  the 
oldest  of  them  could  recount.     They  had 
buried  their  dead  in  this  valley,  and  had 
given  their  children  in  marriage  here  until 
every  spot  of  earth  had  for  them  a  sacred 
association.    Then  came  the  white  man 
with  his  thirst  for  land.     Gradually  but 
steadily   he   pushed   into   the   Indians' 
country  until  the  once  peaceful  region 
became  dotted  with  the  settlers'  homes. 
His  stock  trampled  upon  and  ate  up  the 
Indian's  crops  and  the  Indian  retaliated 
by  shooting  the  animals,  and  once  in  a 
while,  to  vary  the  monotony,  the  settler 
himself.     Naturally  this  bred  a  feeling  of 
ill-will  between  the  tw^ain  until  the  Gov- 
ernment   was    forced    to    interfere.     A 
commission  was  appointed  who  heard  the 
case  and  agreed  with  the  Indians  that 
they  should  have  the  Wallowa  valley  for 
a  home  forever. 

Here  was  mistake  number  one.  The 
commissioner  did  not  inform  the  Indians 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  this  agree- 
ment to  be  ratified  by  the  Government, 
thousands  of  miles  away,  but  left  them 
under  the  impression  that  the  thing  was 
settled.  The  Government,  with  its  usual 
short-sightedness,  neglected  to  ratify  the 


agreement.    Meanwhile  the  white  settleis 
kept  encroaching  upon  thp  Indian  lands 
and  the  Indians  kept  up  a  private  qrston 
of  retaUation.    Things  at  last  devdoped 
a  crisis  and  the  Indians  arose  and  drove 
the  whites  away,  killing  several  of  them. 
This  again  called  for  the  Government 
to  step  in  and  take  a  hand.    Another 
coimcU  was  called  to  meet  at  once  at 
Fort  Lapwai.    Joseph  and  his  foDowers 
met  the  commissioners  there  and  a  long 
conference  was  held.    The  envoys  of  the 
Grovemment  at  last  gave  to  the  Indians 
their  ultimatiun,  which  was  to  at  once 
return  home  and  prepare  th«nselves  for 
leaving  the  Wallowa  valley  and    emi- 
grating to  the  valley  <rf  the  Clearwater, 
where  they  might  be  more  directly  under 
the  eye  of  the  Indian    agent  and  the 
troops  stationed  at  LapwaL    Such  a  re- 
quest was  certainly  the  acme  of  stu- 
pidity and  ignorance.    To  require  an  In- 
dian, at  a  moment's  warning,  to  quit  the 
land  of  his  fathers,  where  eveiy  cherished 
memory  hovered,  wh»e  for  ages  they 
had  interred  the  bodies  of  their  forbears, 
was  simply  an  impossibility,  judged  from 
their  standard.    The  commisrioners  then 
retired  haughtily  and  awaited  the  de- 
cision of  the   Indians.     A  three  dajrs* 
,  "pow-wow*'  followed,  in  which  Joseph  was 
strenuous  in  his  advice  for  than  to  obey 
the  commands  of  the  white  men.    His 
own  brother,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  in- 
fluence with  the  tribonen,  was  equally 
insistent  that  they  go  at  once  to  war. 
They  argued,  and  not  without  some  rea- 
son, too,  that  if  the  Government  had  vio- 
lated its  compact  in  the  past,  there  was 
no  assurance  that   it   would  not  do  so 
at  this  time.     The  decision  of  the  council 
was  that  they  should  sutoiit  and  onigrate 
to  their  new  homes.    This  was  the  result 
as   transmitted    to    the    ocwnmissioners. 
The  actual  facts  were  that  they  returned 
to  their  ^omes  to  prepare  for  war.    The 
envoys  retired  from  the  field  jubilant 
with  their  success  and  Joseph  and  his 
people  set  out  upon  thdr  return  to  the 
Wallowa. 

To  better  understand  what  followed  it 
will  be  necessary  to  examine  a  map  of 
eastern  Oregon  and  Idaho.  You  will 
note  that,  in  order  for  the  Indians  to 
reach  their  new  home  near  Lapwai  it  was 
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necessary  for  them  to  cross  the  Snake 
river,  which  is  the  dividing  line  between 
Oregon  and  Idaho.     This  they  did  at  a 
point  almost  west  from  Whitebird.   Ford- 
ing the  great  river  at  this  point  they 
struck  northward  in  order  to  reach  an 
old  fording  place  upon  the  Salmon  river. 
Across  the  Salmon  they  ascended  the 
high  plateau  known  as  the  Camas  prai- 
rie.   This  region  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest settled  portions  of  the  territory  and 
was  dotted  with  fine  farms  even  at  this 
time.    Just  before  reaching  the  Camas 
prairie,  along  the  breaks  of  the  Salmon, 
were   many   stock   ranches   with   their 
herders  and  range  riders.     Arms  among 
the  Indans  at  this  time  were  at  a  prem- 
ium.   The  impetuous   young   warriors, 
against  Joseph's  most  vehement  protest, 
persisted  in  raiding  these  stock  farms  and 
carrying  off  such  guns  as  they  found.     In 
one  raid  upon  a  ranch  near  Whitebird, 
a  conflict  occurred  in  which  several  of 
the  white  men  were  killed .    This  alarmed 
the  settlement   and   they   immediately 
sent  a  messenger  to  Howard  at  Lapwai 
for  aid. 

Joseph,  now  overcome  by  the  demands 
of  his  followers,  consented  to  go  to  war. 
He  was  influenced  to  do  this  more  per- 
haps by  the  fact  that  his  young  men 
called  him  "Woman"  than  anything 
else.  Before  the  troops  arrived  the  set- 
tlers rallied  and  gave  Joseph  battle  near 
Mount  Idaho.  The  Indians  were  halted 
and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  troops  they 
retired  back  across  the  Salmon  river, 
where  they  entrenched  themselves  in  the 
lava  beds.  Sunday  came  on,  when 
Howard  was  just  ready  to  cross  the  river 
in  pursuit.  He  halted  for  Sabbath  ob- 
servances, and  Joseph,  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  no  religious  scruples,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  prayer  meeting  to  make 
his  escape.  When  Monday  morning 
dawned  Howard  moved  his  troops  across 
the  river,  expecting  that  Joseph  would 
give  him  battle.  The  fox  had  gone;  nor 
did  the  General  ever  again  get  a  good 
look  at  him  until  the  final  surrender.  In 
fact,  Howard  lost  the  old  warror,  who 
had  hastened  down  the  Salmon  and 
crossed  it  at  a  point  below  the  former 
ford.  He  fell  upon  the  settlers  further 
down  the  Camas  prairie  and  nearer  to 


Lapwai  than  he  had  been  fonnerly. 
Agam  the  volunteer  army  repulsed  hun 
and  warned  General  Howard  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Indians. 

Joseph  now  struck  east  across  the 
country,  foUowed  by  the  troops.  At 
Clearwater  Bridge  he  was  attacked  by 
the  settlers  under  Major  Fenn,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  delaying  him  until  Howard 
had  neariy  reached  that  pomt.  Had  a 
competent  man  been  at  the  head  of  the 
regulars,  the  Nez  Perce  war  would  have 
terminated  right  there.  Joseph  was 
traveling  with  aQ  his  stock  and  women 
and  children.  Consequently  he  must 
travel  slow.  In  fact  he  did  travel  very 
leisurely  during  the  entire  foray,  until  he 
got  Miles  after  him.  Learning  that 
Howard  was  expected  to  arrive  the  next 
day,  Joseph  packed  up  during  the  night 
and  escaped  once  more,  this  time  directly 
over  the  LoLo  trail  for  Montana ;  Howard, 
with  all  his  artillery,  following  him. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  things  in 
the  history  of  modem  warfare  to  con- 
template a  major  general  attempting  to 
cross  the  Bitter  Root  range  with  a  park 
of  artillery  trailing  him.  The  amusing 
side  of  it,  however,  never  dawned  upon 
Howard  until  he  had  cut  roads  and 
dragged  his  cannon  over  the  mountains 
for  a  week.  During  this  time  the  Indians 
were  only  a  few  miles  away,  resting  their 
horses  and  killing  game,  all  the  time 
keeping  close  watch  upon  the  troops 
from  the  vantage  point  of  some  moun- 
tain peak. 

When  Howard  at  last  decided  that  the 
book  warfare  of  West  Point  was  not  just 
the  kind  that  the  Indians  had  been 
taught  and  that  they  would  not  fight 
fair,  he  chucked  the  cannon  down  into 
the  LoLo  river  and  lit  out  after  the  old 
warrior  in  dead  earnest.  The  Indians 
were  now  fully  rested,  their  horses  well 
fed,  themselves  supplied  with  provisions. 
To  keep  ahead  of  the  slow-moving  troops 
was  an  easy  task.  Still,  to  make  matters 
secure,  Joseph  pushed  rapidly  across  the 
range  to  the  LoLo  pass,  aiming  to  make 
his  way  into  the  Northwest  territory. 
His  plan  would  have  been  carried  out  to 
the  letter  had  it  not  been  that  the  news 
having  gone  around  into  Montana  by 
way  of  the  Mullan  trail,  the    settlers 
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mustered  and  fortified  the  pass.  This 
forced  Joseph  to  turn  south  along  the 
crest  of  the  Bitter  Roots,  his  intention 
being  to  enter  the  Jackson's  Hole  country 
in  Wyoming  and  south  Idaho.  Once 
here,  pursuit  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. A  band  the  size  of  Joseph's  could 
hold  the  region  against  an  army. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  mention  that 
Joseph  showed  great  generalship  in  this 
retreat,  choosing  the  most  rugged  and 
laborious  route  that  could  be  devised  for 
the  troops  to  follow  him  over.    Had  he 
met  with  no  more  formidable  adversary 
than  Howard  the  chase  would  have  par- 
taken of  the  character  of  a  summer  pic- 
nic for  the  Indians.    As  he  reached  the 
entrance  to  the  National  Park,  however, 
he  was  met  by  an  unexpected  surprise  in 
the   shape   of    another   detaciiment   of 
troops,  hurried  thither  to  intercept  him. 
He  now  realized  that  it  was  a  race  for 
liberty,  and  this  forced  him  to  abandon 
everything  that  was  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary.    Thus  divested,  he  fled  through  the 
Yellowstone  Park  and  north  and  east 
up  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  closely 
pursued  by  the  troops,  ahnost  across  the 
territory  of  Montana.     Several  times  he 
sent   back  detachments  to   retard  the 
enemy  by  driving  off  their  horses  and 
firing  upon  the  troopte  from  ambuscade. 
In  this  manner  he  was  enabled  to  keep 
his    women    and    children    with    him. 
When  approaching  the  international  line 
he  was  flanked  by  Miles,  who  had  just 
returned   from   his  Apache   campaigns. 
Miles  was  a  student  of  Indians  and  their 
methods  and  knew  just  how  to  meet 
them  upon  their  own  ground.    With  the 


very  Ughtest  equipment  he  had  hurried 
up  from  Fort  Benton,  and  struck  Joseph 
a  terrific  blow  before  he  could  entrench 
himself.  Beside  a  Httle  lake  in  the  lava 
rocks  the  old  warrior,  surrounded  by  his 
faithful  few,  and  hemmed  in  by  a  superior 
force,  was  compelled  to  surrender.  With 
a  pride  that  was  commendable  he  refused 
to  surrender  to  any  but  General  Miles. 

Joseph  always  had  the  greatest  respect 
for  Miles  and  the  utmost  contempt  for 
Howard.  His  estimate  of  the  latter  epi- 
tomized itself  in  calling  him  "Day  after 
to-morrow."     Not  once  during  my  long 
acquaintance  with  him  did  I  ever  hear 
him  intimate  that  he  ever  supposed  that 
there   was   the   slightest   possibility   of 
Howard  ever  overtaking  him.     For  Col. 
McConviUe   and   Major  Fenn,   both  of 
whom  were  in  command  of  the  volun- 
teers, he  always  spoke  words  of  praise. 
After  the  surrender  he  and  his  people 
were  taken  to  the  Colville    reservation 
and  there  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
days  like  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  dream- 
ing of  the  home  in  the  Wallowa.     Many 
times  did  he  plead  with  the  Government 
to  aUow  him  to  go  back  to  the  old  home, 
but  always  in  vain. 

Note. — Mention  was  made  in  these  columns  of  the 
death  of  Joseph,  Chief  of  the  Nez  Perces,  some  months 
ago.  Not  a  great  deal  of  newspaper  space  was  given 
to  this  event  in  the  necrology  of  the  country  To  most 
readers  Chief  Joseph  was  an  Indian,  and  nothing  more. 
Some,  perhaps,  remember  hearing  of  him  years  ago. 
A  few  bore  in  mind  his  real  history  and  knew  him  for 
what  he  really  was,  a  big  man,  a  statesman  and  warnor, 
eternally  handicapped  of  success  by  reason  of  t-he  fact 
that  his  akin  was  red.  Many  a  worse  man,  wid  many 
a  smaller  man  has  reached  a  good  portion  of  fame  in 
the  history  of  America.  Because  Chief  Joseph  was  a 
great  man,  it  is  thought  worth  while  to  give  space  to 
these  reminisoent  words  regarding  him,  written  by  IJi". 
Moody,  whose  home  is  at  Sand  Point,  Idaho,  and  who 
was  a  personal  friend  of  the  old  chief  and  got  his  story 
from  him  direct.  The  Editor. 
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he  watched  the  men  board  her  and  .disap- 
pear; come  out  again,  talk  with  puppet-like 
gestures,  then  drop  hastily  into  their  boat 
and  push  off  for  the  Mariposa  again. 

The  men  packed  together  at  the  ladder  as 
the  boat  returned.  They  had  witnessed 
Hiram's  strange  outbreak  and  eyed  his  white 
face  curiously  as  he  watched  the  men  mount 
the  ladder.  Instinctively  they  fell  back,  un- 
derstanding dimly  that  some  tragic  fate  set 
this  man  apart,  made  him  chief  actor  in  the 
scene  before  them. 

The  officer,  followed  by  the  silent  men, 
swung  himself  up  on  deck.  The  officer's  face 
was  pale  and  shocked.  He  gave  his  report 
in  perfect  silence. 

"A  sloop  from  San  Francisco,  sir — crew 
washed  overboard  in  a  storm,  I  think,  for — " 
he  hesitated  a  moment — "  the  cabin  door  was 
locked  and  we  found  the  body  of  a  little  fel- 
low in  there,  sir.  It  had  been  all  awash.  I 
reckon  thdy  'd  locked  him  in  there  for  safety 
and  he  'd  drowned." 

A  low  moan  broke  from  Hiram.  "A  little 
boy!"  he  whispered,  looking  with  dazed, 
shrinking  eyes  into  the  officer's  face.  "The 
name  on  the  boat,  for  the  love  of  God !" 

There  was  not  a  sound  on  the  vessel.  The 
very  elements  seemed  to  have  paused  to  hear. 


"The  Annie — "  the  officer  paused  at  the  ter- 
rible significance  of  the  last  name — "Jud- 
Bon/^  he  finished,  very  low. 

Hiram's  lips  moved,  but  no  word  came. 
The  doctor  pressed  to  his  side.  "His  little 
boy,  I  think,"  he  said,  answering  the  ques- 
tion in  the  faces  around  him.  "He  left  him 
on  the  Annie  JudsonJ^ 

"We'll  put  the  boat  off  again,  Judson," 
said  the  captain.  "You  shall  go  over  the 
sloop  and  see."  Words  seemed  futile.  One 
would  have  thought  they  were  indifferent, 
these  men,  so  quietly  did  they  take  the  scene. 

"I'U  go,"  said  Hiram,  "but  I  know.  I 
saw  them  masts  all  broken  and  then  I  knew." 
He  looked  at  the  doctor  as  if  from  him  might 
come  some  explanation  of  the  tragedy  thai 
had  so  swiftly  overwhelmed  him.  The  full 
meaning  of  it  rushed  over  him  suddenly. 
He  bowed  himself,  rocking  to  and  fro  in  his 
agony  of  spirit. 

"And  I  left  him,  only  thinkin'  how  I  could 
get  free,"  he  moaned  over  and  over.  "And 
now" —  he  quieted  suddenly,  rising  in  his 
agony  to  a  clear  vision  of  the  future,  and 
accepting  the  punishment  he  understood  to 
be  just — "I'll  never  be  free  again.  I'll  be 
hearing  Jimmy  askin'  me  night  and  day  why 
I  did  not  take  him  home!" 
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The  Batde  of  Big  Hole,  Montana 

An  Account  of  One  of  the  Most  Desperate  and  Bloody  Encounters 
Ever  Contested,  Whereof  Military  Annals  Give  Anv  Reliable  Record 

By  Fred  A.  Hunt 

("MoM-AsateBiir*) 
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LL  many  a  flower  is  born  to 
blush  unseen"  and  many  a 
battle  has  been  waged  of 
which  no  poet  ever  sung  and 
whereof  no  epic  was  ever 
written,  and  such  an  one  was 
the  batne  of  the  Big  Hole,  fought  on  Au- 
gust 9,  1877,  just  north  of  the  embouchure 
of  Pioneer  Creek  into  Big  Hole  River.  But 
to  atone  for  the  lack  of  knowledge  by  the 
people  of  this  contest,  the  United  States 
Government,  to  commemorate  the  event  and 
to  perpetuate  a  remembrance  of  the  valor 
displayed  by  its  soldiers  on  the  spot,  erected 
a  monument  on  the  battlefield,  on  whose 
north  face  is  the  inscription:  "Erected  by 
the  United  States" ;  on  the  east  face : 


On  this  field 

17  officers  and  138  men 

of  the  7th  U.  S.  Infantry, 

under  its  Colonel,  Bat.   Major-General 

John  Gibbon, 
with  8  other  soldiers  and  36  citizens, 

surprised  and  fought  all  day 

a  superior  force  of  Ntez  Perce  Indians, 

more  than  one-third  of  the  command 

being  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  south  front  of  the  shaft  is  chiseled, 
"To  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Army 
and  citizens  of  Montana,  who  fell  at  Big 
Hole,  August  9,  1877,  in  battle  with  Nez 
Perce  Indians."  On  the  west  side  is  a  list 
of  the  soldiers  and  citizens  killed  in  action. 

In  May,  1877,  General  0.  0.  Howard,  com- 


\ 


\ 


Joser>h    Hereditary  Chief  of  the  Nez  Perces    {or  Sahaptin)    Indians,  and  Selected   Chief  of   the 
*^  Nespiltems. 


> 


manding  the  Department  of  the  Columbia, 
visited  the  Nez  Perce  reservation  at  Camas 
Prairie,  Idaho,  and,  with  J.  B.  Monteith,  the 
agent,  had  a  pow-wow  (or  council)  with  the 
Indians,  the  gist  of  which  was  relative  to 
certain  lands  alleged  to  have  been  ceded  by 
them  to  the  Government.  No  definite  under- 
standing was  arrived  at,  but  shortly  after- 


ward the  Nez  Perces  left  their  reservation 
and  went  on  the  warpath,  Joseph,  White 
Bird,  Looking  Glass,  Too-hool-hul-sote,  Red 
Elk,  Joseph's  brother  Ollicut  and  others  be- 
ing the  leaders,  and  having  a  following  of 
several  hundred  trained  warriors.  Of  the 
definite  cause,  or  causes,  for  the  outbreak, 
accounts  are  widely  at  variance;  some  plac- 


r- 
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General  O.  O.  Howard. 


ing  all  the  blame  on  the  Indians,  others  alleg- 
ing that  the  whites  were  intentional  and  un- 
scrupulous marauders  on  the  Nez  Perces' 
rights;  an  even  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
sophisticated  methods  pursued  by  the  In- 
terior Department,  in  its  Indian  transactions, 
would  justify  a  conviction  that  the  Nez 
Perces  were  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning. 

Immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  the  In- 
dians, as  was  the  invariable  custom,  blood- 
shed, depredation  and  raven  occurred  as  at- 
tempted reprisal  on  the  Indians'  part  for 
their  real  or  imaginary  wrongs,  and,  as  is 
also  customarily  the  case,  the  retaliative 
measures  affecting  innocent  persons. 

Again  to  effect  punishment  on  the  Nez 
Perces  for  their  action,  General  Howard  took 
the  field  in  command  of  a  large  body  of 
troops,  and  pursued  the  Indians,  having 
some  indecisive  skirmishes  with  them,  but 
among  whatever  results  that  may  have 
accrued  was  a  decided  respect  for  the  deadly 
accuracy  of  the  redmen's  marksmanship  and 
a    justifiable    regard    for    their    undoubted 

prowess. 

The  Indians  were  reported  to  have  com- 
bined their  forces  on  Weyipe  Creek,  and  to 
have  started  for  the  buffalo  country  by  the 
Lo  Lo  trail.  When  this  report  was  received 
by  General  Howard,  he  sent  orders  to  Gen- 


eral  Gibbon   at  Fort   Shaw,   M.   T.,  asking 
him  to  dispatch  troops  to  intercept  the  In- 
dians, and  then  to  follow  with  all  the  force 
available  and  "lick  the  hostiles."     No  better 
man  could  have  been  entrusted  with  any  such 
desperate  and  warlike  duty  than  John  Gib- 
bon, a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War  and  of 
the' Seminole  Indian  war  in  Florida;  a  tac- 
tician of  rare  ability  and  a  soldier  of  superb 
military  genius;  a  participant  in  the  battles 
of   Grangeville,   Manassas,   South   Mountain 
and   Antietam    (being  brevetted  for  gallant 
conduct     at     this     battle),     Fredericksburg 
(where  he  was  severely  wounded,  as  he  was 
at   the   battle   of   Gettysburg)    and   Gettys- 
burg, receiving  brevets  for  gallantry  in  both 
these  actions,   and   again  being  honored  by 
such  recognition  for  his  gallantry  at  Spotsyl- 
vania and   Petersburg.     He   rescued   Major 
Marcus  A.  Reno  from  the  Sioux,  who  were 
besieging  him  and  his  command,  after  they 
had  annihilated  George  A.  Custer  and  the 
battalion    of    the    Seventh    Cavalry    on   the 
Little  Big  Horn  on  June  25,  1876;  but  so 
far    as    rescuing    the    Major    himself    any 
eulogium  might  be  misplaced,  the  rescue  of 
the  rest  of  his  command  was  most  commend- 
able and  fitting. 


Brigadier-General     Constant     Wtlhams,     United 
States  Army,  Commanding  Depart- 
ment of  the  Colorado. 


From   the   preceding   resume   of   General 
Gibbon's    soldierly    qualities,    it    is    readily 
comprehensible  that  he  would  not  delegate  to 
another  any  military  duty  -volvrng  hazard 
or  danger.    He  sent  word  to  Captam  Charles 
C.  Rawn  desiring  him  to  try  and  head  o£E  or 
round  up  the  hostiles,  and  himself  started 
wHh  about   fifty  soldiers   and   one  hundred 
citizens  up  Lo  Lo  Creek  and  barricaded    he 
mouth  of  the  canon,  but  Joseph  eluded    he 
barricade  and  the  force  and  escaped    o  the 
Bitter  Root  Valley,  reaching  there  July  28, 
and  being  reinforced  by  eighteen  lodges  of 
Nez    Perces    under    the     chieftainship     of 

''tSorr'this   latter   date    General    Gibbon 
had  marshaled  and  started  his  forces,  which 
comprised  all  the  men  of  the  Seventh  In- 
fantry that  could  be  spared  from  the  skele- 
ton companies  garrisoning  the  vanous  posts, 
and   a    few    men    of    the    Second    Cavalry, 
totalling  seventeen  officers  and  onejiundred 
and   forty-six  men,   accompanied  by   Scout 
Joe  Blodgett  and  a  number  of  citizens;  First 
Lieutenants  James  H.  Bradley  and  Joshua 
W.  Jacobs,  with  the  mounted  men   scouting 
ahead  for  the  trails  or  any  possible  indica- 
tions of  the  enemy.    On  August  8  word  was 
received  that  the  Indians  were  encamped  at 
the  mouth  of  Trail  Creek,  whereupon  Gen- 
eral Gibbon  had  ninety  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion  and   one  day's  rations  issued  to  each 
man,  and,  leaving  orders  for  the  wagon-train 
to  follow  as  rapidly  as  possible,  he  made  a 
forced  march  to  the  vicinity  of  the  unsus- 
pecting Indian  camp,  where  the  outfit  had  a 
"souper  a   la  fourchette"   of  hardtack  and 
raw  pork,  and,  without  blankets  or  camp- 
fires,  slept  as  best  they  could  on  the  ground 
until  ten  o'clock  that  night.    Then  the  men 
were  awakened  and  stealthily  marched  for 
five  mUes  to  within  one  hundred  and  fatty 
yards  of  the  nearest  tepees,  when  a  recon- 
naissance  showed  the   camp   to  ^e   on  the 
south   bank   of   the   Wisdom   or  Big  Hole 
River,   there   formed  by  the  confluence   ot 
Trail  and  Ruby  Creeks.    And  there,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  clear,  cold  morning,  the  be- 
siegers  waited   until  the  gray  dawn  should 
make  the  Nez  Perces  distinguishable  targets. 
Shoftly  before  the  decisive  moment,  while 
the  various  commands  were  noiselessly  talc- 
ing    their     allotted     stations,     an     Indian 
emerged  from  his  tepee,  mounted  his  pony 
and  rode  out  of  the  willows  directly  in  front 


Brigadier-General  Charles   A.foodruff,   United 
"  "  states    Army    (Bettrea). 

of  Lieutenant  Bradley  and  his  scouts.  He 
was  instantly  shot,  and  as  the  order  had  been 
given  that  the  camp  was  to  be  charged  on  a 
^hot  being  fired,  the  converging  detachments 
buried  themselves  on  the  Indians,  glad  ot 
an  opportunity  to  get  into  rapid  action  and 
release  their  chilled  limbs  from  the  deathly 

numbness.  ,     ., 

The   suddenness   of    the   attack   took   the 
redmen    by    complete    surprise,    and,    alter 
wenty  minutes  of  hard  fighting,  the  soldiers 
Lad  possession  of  the  camp.    Then  the  voices 
of    Joseph-hereditary    chief    of    the    Nez 
Perces  and  selected  chief  of  the  N^spi  em  In^ 
dians-  and  his  head  warriors.  White  Bird 
and  Looking  Glass,  were  heard  encouraging 
their  men  and  inciting  them  to  attack  and 
recapture  the  camp,  Looking  Glass  in  espe- 
cially strident  tones  calling  upon  Wal-lit-^ze 
Tap  sis-il-pilp     and     Um-til-ilp-cown,     who 
were    presumed    to    have    committed    many 
atrocities  and  depredations  on  white  settlers 
along  their  route,  to  fight  and  get  kiUed  if 
need   be.     In  response   to  Looking   Glass  s 
taunts  they  dashed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
melee  and  "got  killed,"  fighting  desperately. 
One  Indian  engaged  an  officer  in  ^^^S^^^^^' 
bat  and  was  killed  by  that  officer.    The  In- 
dian's sister  saw  him  reel  to  the  earth  in  his 
death-agony,    and,    snatching    the    revolver 
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from  his  nerveless  hand,  shot  the  officer—  menced  a  duel  between  the  opposing  forces, 

Captain  William  Logan.    With  the  resump-  wherein  all  the   Indians,   male,  female  and 

tion  of  the  attack  upon  the  camp  by  the  In-  young,  participated,  with  a  most  impartial, 

dians,  the  fight  became  extremely  close  and  but  unpleasant,  desire  to  plug  the  soldiers, 

deadly,  the  latter  feature  being  augmented  And,   to   make   it   pleasanter   for   the   occu- 

to  the  soldiers'  detriment  by  the  occupancy  pants  of  Battle  Gulch,  the  Indians  fired  the 


by  the  Indians  of 
sheltered  eminences, 
whence  they  poured  a 
frightful  fusillade  on 
the  troops.  And  it 
must  be  remembered 
that  these  Indians 
were  most  accom- 
plished marksmen, 
armed  with  the  most 
improved  weapons, 
and  that  a  "pump 
gun,''  or  Winchester 
was  a  vastly  more 
destructive  arm,  at 
close  range,  than  the 
Army  Springfield, 
because  of  its  greater 
celerity  in  firing, 
throwing  out  the 
empty  shell  and  re- 
loading. 

Under  the  superior 
number  of  the  (enemy 
and  their  plunging 
fire  on  front  and  rear 
of  the  troops  in  the 
camp,  it  was  found 
expedient  to  retire  to 
a  canon,  since  known 
as  Battle  Gulch, 
where  the  enemy 
could  be  engaged  at 
better  advantage,  and 
without  the  double 
fire  to  which  they 
were  subjected.  But 
this  coulee,  or  gulch, 
was  not  to  be  occu- 
pied until  some  twen- 
ty Indian  sharp- 
shooters were  killed 
or    driven    from    it. 

and  where,  shortly  afterward,  Lieutenant 
Bradley's  command  joined  them — but  carry- 
ing the  dead  body  of  the  gallant  young  offi- 
cer. Of  course,  when  the  soldiers  retired 
from  the  camp  it  was  immediately  reoccu- 
pied  by  the  Nez  Perccs,  and  then  was  recom- 


Brigadier-General     Charles    A.     Cooledge     {Re- 
tired), 


tall  prairie  grass  and 
only  a  sudden  veer- 
ing in  the  wind  as 
the  fire  approached 
the  gulch  prevented 
serious  results  to  the 
troops  from  this 
mode  of  Indian  war- 
fare. To  add  to  the 
unpleasantness  of  the 
situation,  commissary 
supplies  were  ex- 
tremely sparse,  but 
Lieutenant  W  o  o  d- 
ruff's  horse  (which 
had  been  killed  with- 
in the  lines)  fur- 
nished a  succedane- 
um  for  porterhouse 
steaks,  chunks  of  this 
siege  of  Paris  menu 
being  devoured  raw 
Lieutenant  Woodruff 
at  that  time  was  the 
involuntary  commis- 
sary officer,  but  was 
afterward  an  officer 
in  the  Subsistence 
Department  and  was 
retired  with  the  rank 
of  Brigadier-General. 
Meanwhile  the  lit- 
tle command  had 
been  woefully  weak- 
ened by  losses  and 
the  non  -  appearance 
of  the  wagon-train, 
so  General  Gibbon 
sent  W.  H.  Edwards 
for  medical  assist- 
ance and  supplies  to 
be  rushed  to  the 
gulch,  but  these  were 
shortly  anticipated  by  the  arrival  of  the 
train,  when  the  Nez  Perces  withdrew,  after 
firing  a  number  of  shots  as  a  sort  of  "au 
revoir"  to  those  who  had  so  bravely  attacked 
and  withstood  them.  On  August  11  the  red- 
men  departed  and  Captain  (afterward  Gen- 
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eral)    Richard  Comba  was  sent  from  camp 
with  a  party  of  men  to  bury  the  dead  and 
place  means  of  identification  on  the  graves 
of  soldiers  and  citizens.     At  ten  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  11th  General  Howard  ar- 
rived with  his  escort,  a  little  over  twenty-four 
hours  behind,  a  distance  he  maintained  until 
their  ultimate  capture  by  General  Nelson  A. 
Miles,  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  British  line, 
on  October  5.     The  suggestion  cannot  but 
occur  to  anyone  acquainted  with  the  pursuit 
of  the  Nez  Perces,  that  Joseph  would  never 
have  traveled  as  far  as  Bear  Paw  Mountains 
had  John  Gibbon  occupied  the  position  and 
commanded  the  troops  of  Oliver  0.  Howard. 
Of   the  valor   and 


Charles  A.  Coolidge,  three  times,  being 
wounded  in  both  hands  and  legs  (First  Lieu- 
tenant Coolidge  afterward  becoming  Colonel 
of  the  regiment) ;  First  Lieutenant  William 
L.  English,  head,  wrist  and  back,  died  of  the 
wounds;  Second  Lieutenant  Charles  L. 
Woodruff,  three  wounds  in  both  thighs  and 
heel. 

Colonel  John  Gibbon,  commending  the 
heroism  of  Captains  C.  C.  Rawn,  Richard 
Comba,  George  L.  Browning,  J.  M.  Sanno, 
Constant  Williams,  William  Logan;  First 
Lieutenants  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  James  H. 
Bradley,  J.  W.  Jacobs,  Allan  H.  Jackson, 
George  H.  Wright,  William  L.  English ;  Sec- 
ond   Lieutenants    C. 


heroism    of    General 
Gibbon  and  his  offi- 
cers  and  men.    Gen- 
eral Alfred  H.  Terry, 
General     Philip     H. 
Sheridan  and  Gener- 
al William   T.   Sher- 
man spoke  the  most 
justly  and  encomias- 
tically  —  merely     a 
righteous    tribute    to 
the  deeds  of  the  com- 
mand. It  was,  and  is, 
difficult    to    select 
from    this    band    of 
heroes   any  as   espe- 
cially worthy  of  com- 
mendation— each  was 
primus  inter  pares — 
but  Lieutenant  Wood- 
ruff was  particularly 
noticeable  as,  in  the 
performance    of    his 
duties  as  adjutant,  he 
rode   from    point   to 

point  encouraging  the  men  by  word  and  ex- 
ample as  he  "plugged"  an  Indian,  and  Cap- 
tains Comba,  Sanno,  Browning  and  Willianas 
were  most   effective  in  their  marksmanship 
and   in   carrying  out   the   movements   desig- 
nated by  the  commanding  officer.    Seventeen 
officers  were  engaged  and  seven  of  them  were 
shot  fourteen  times,  viz. :  General  John  Gib- 
bon, in  thigh;  Captain  (now  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral and  recently  in  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment   of   Colorado)    Constant  Williams,    in 
head    and    body;    Captain    William    Logan, 
head,    killed;    First    Lieutenant    James    H. 
Bradley,     head,     killed;     First     Lieutenant 


Colonel     John 
United     States 


A.  Woodruff,  J.  T. 
Van  Orsdale,  E.  E. 
Hardin  and  Francis 
Woodbridge,  says: 

For  the  officers  en- 
gaged   in    this    little 
affair    (Big    Hole)    I 
have  nothing  to  ask, 
and  am  unable  to  per- 
suade  myself   to   ask 
for  that  next  thing  to 
nothing,      a      brevet. 
But  I  earnestly  urge 
that    the    authorities 
may  ask  of  Congress 
the    enactment    of    a 
special  law  giving  of- 
ficers    and     soldiers 
wounded  in  battle  the 
same  increase  of  pay 
as  they   are   now   en- 
titled   to    for    every 
five  years  of  service, 
the  law  to  go  into  ef- 
fect   from    the    com- 
mencement of  the  fis- 
cal year. 

The  following  list  gives  those  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  battle: 

Seventh   Infantry— Company   A,   one   of- 
ficer,   one    man;    Company   B,    one    officer; 
Company  D,  three  men;   Company  E,  two 
men;     Company    F,    two    men;     Company 
G,  six  men;   Company  H,  one  man;   Com- 
pany I,  three  men;  Company  K,  three  men. 
Second  Cavalry  Detachment,  one  man  killed. 
Seventh  Infantry— Wounded :    Colonel   Gib- 
bon;   Company   A,   one    officer,    four   men; 
Company  D,   four  men;    Company   E,   two 
men;  Company  F,  one  officer,  six  men;  Com- 
pany G,  six  men;  Company  I,  one  officer, 


T      Van     Orsdale,     Seventeenth 
mi^u    o.^.oa     Infantry,    Formerly     Second 
Lieutenant  Seventh  United  States  Infantry. 


\ 
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Brigadier-General    Stephen    P.    Jocelyn,    United 
States  Army,  Commanding  Depart- 
ment of  the  Columbia. 

four  men;  Company  K,  one  officer  and  four 
men.  Citizen  Volunteers — Six  killed  and  four 
wounded,  one  of  the  killed  being  H.  S.  Bost- 
wiek,  post  guide  at  Fort  Shaw,  M.  T. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Killed.  Wounded. 

Officers  7th   Infantry 2  *5 

Enlisted  men,  7th  Infantry.  .20  *30 

Enlisted  men,  2d  Cavalry.  . .  1 

Citizen  Volunteers    6  4 


29 


39 


A  casualty  list  of  sixty-eight  out  of  a  com- 
mand  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy,  all 
told,  is  certainly  a  high  average,  and  another 
chaplet  added  to  the  anthology  of  the  Sev- 
enth Infantry,  whose  first  honors  were 
achieved  at  Fort  Harrison,  Ohio,  September 
4  and  5,  1812.  General  Gibbon  was  severely 
criticised  in  an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Herald  for  attacking  the  Nez  Perces  with 
such  a  small  and  inferior  force,  and  this  un- 
just and  unwarranted  aspersion  on  a  brave 
and  most  efficient  officer — now  dead — was 
effectively  replied  to  by  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  as  follows: 


•One   of   each   died   afterwards. 


First  Lieutenant  Henry  McKinley  Benson,  Adju- 
tant Seventh  United  States  Infantry ;  Wounded 
in  the  Fight  at  Camas  Meadows,  August 
Twentieth. 

Both  in  its  conception  and  execution,  the 
plan  of  campaign  followed  by  General  Gib- 
bon was  a  masterpiece  of  Indian  fighting. 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  brilliant 
folly  of  Custer's  dash  than  Gibbon's  march 
and  attack.  It  was  wisely  planned  and  boldly 
carried  out.  The  necessities  of  an  Indian 
campaign  are  simple.  They  are  to  move 
swiftly,  strike  suddenly  and  hard,  and  to  fight 
warily,  but  perseveringly  and  vigorously.  All 
these  things  Gibbon  did.  He  made  a  forced 
march,  and  completely  surprised  the  enemy 
at  the  end  of  it.  He  fought  the  savages  after 
their  own  fashion,  retiring  to  cover  after  the 
first  onset,  and  fighting  singly,  rifle  in  hand, 
officers  and  men  alike,  from  the  commander 
down,  becoming  sharpshooters  for  the  time, 
and  picking  off  the  Indians  like  born  fron- 
tiersmen. And  the  battle  was  a  victory,  a 
brilliant  success,  in  that  it  inflicted  a  terrible 
punishment  on  the  Nez  Perces,  strewed  the 
valley  with  dead  Indians,  and  sent  the 
crippled  remnant  of  the  band  fleeing  to  the 
mountains.  General  Gibbon  is  a  shrewd  and 
bold  Indian  fighter — and  the  "Herald" 
writer  is  an  ass. 

And  with  this  little  pertinent  journalistic 
amenity  the  chapter  is  closed;  and  if  the 
memory  of  many  dead  heroes  is  relieved  of 
unjust  aspersions,  and  the  ignorant  and  un- 
intelligent criticism  of  the  survivors  of  this 
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intrepid  action  rebutted,  the  object  of  this 
little  reversion  to  the  past  is  attained.  So, 
concerning  these  one  hundred  and  seventy 
valorous  men  one  can  stand  amid  the  smil- 
ing plains  and  verdant  hills  of  the  Bitter 
Root  country  and,  as  the  calm  beauty  of  the 
landscape  is  noted,  he  can  appreciate  the 
relevancy  of  the  old  Roman  adage:  ''^t 
monumentum  qmeris,  circumspice''  (if  you 
seek  their  monument,  look  around  you). 

As  a  fitting  appendix  to  the  recital  of  this 
battle  is  an  action  that  occurred  on  the  Clear- 
water, prior  to  the  battle  of  the  Big  Hole, 
and  during  the  same  pursuit.    For  two  days 
the  harrassing  savages  had  fiercely  charged 
the  little  body  of  soldiers  that  were  their 
quarry,  and  ultimately  the  encircling  whorl 
of  Indians,  ever  decreasing  in  its  radii,  be- 
came so  threatening  that  the  soldiers  formed 
a  hollow  square  and,  determinedly  graspmg 
their  rifles,  prepared  to  kill  as  many  Indians 
as   possible  ere  they  became   overwhelmed. 
The  determination  to  kill  was  laudable,  its 
accomplishment  extremely  difficult,   for  the 
encircling  band  of  Indians  presented  no  tar- 
get save  the  ponies'  bodies,  and  an  arm  over 
the  pony's  neck  and  a  leg  across  its  back,  the 
body    of   the   warrior  being  hidden   by   the 
pony's  body,  the  Indians  firing  their  Win^ 
chesters  from  under  the  ponies'  necks. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  circling  body 
of  yelling  Nez  Perces,  their  shots  dropping 
like  hail  amid  the  sturdy  mass  of  soldiers, 
those  that  were  wounded  having  their  places 
taken  by  unwounded,  or  not  badly  wounded, 
men  from  the  rear  files,  while  the  wounded 
were  taken  to  the  hollow  space  in  the  center 


for  such  primitive  surgical  assistance  as  the 
limited  means  afforded.     Closer  and   closer 
came  the  triumphant  Indians  when,  as  the 
spaces  between  the  galloping  ponies  lessened, 
a  howitzer  discharged  its  hurtling  missiles 
among  them,  utterly  disorganizing  this  plan 
of  attack,  and  shortly  compelling  its  aban- 
donment.    The  officer  in   command   of   the 
crew  manning  the  gun  was  First  Lieutenant 
and  Brevet  Captain  Robert  Howe  Fletcher, 
Twenty-First  United   States  Infantry,   who 
was  afterward  director  of  the  Mark  Hop- 
kins Institute  of  Art  at  San  Francisco  and 
who  has  achieved  distinction  in  the  world  ot 

letters. 

Upon  the  scattering  of  the  enveloping  line 
of  Nez  Perces  bv  the  howitzer  shots,  Cap- 
tain Marcus  P.  Miller,  Fifth  United  States 
ArtiUery     (now    Brigadier-General,    United 
States.  Army,    retired),    performed    gallant 
service  in  breaking  their  hastily  constructed 
line,    into    which    break    First    Lieutenant 
Stephen  P.  Jocelyn,  Twenty-First  Infantry, 
dashed  with  his  men  and  completed  the  di^ 
comfiture  of  the  Indians,  who  hastily  retired 
before  the  now  combined  and  determined  on- 
slaught of  the  troops. 

This  brief  I'  envoi  is  presented  merely  as 
a  deserved  encomium  on  officers  who  in  this 
episode,  as  well  as  in  others  during  the  pur- 
suit of  the  Nez  Perces,  took  a  brUliant  and 
intelligenUy  brave  part,  most  of  them  hav- 
ing received   from   the   Government   distin- 
guished honor  for  their  service.    As  one  case 
in  point,  Colonel  Stephen  P.  Jocelyn,  Chief 
of  Staff,  Pacific  Division,  was  recently  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General. 
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Fulfilling  one  of  the  pledges  of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934, 
Harold  L.  Ickes.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  today  appointed  another  Indian  to 
an  important  post  in  the  Federal  Indian  Service.  Archie  Phinnejr.  a  young 
Nez  Perce  Indian  of  unusual  background  and  experience,  has  heen  selected  as 
field  agent  for  Indian  Organization  in  the  Great  Lakes  area  of  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin  and  Michige^i.  He  will  fill  a  vacancy  created  hy  the  promotion  of 
Peru  Farver,  Oklahoma  Indian  to  the  super intendency  of  the  Tomah  Indian 

Agency  in  Wisconsin. 

Archie  Phinney,  whose  name  in  his  own  tongue  is  Kaplatsilpilp,  was  horn 
thirty-three  years  ago  in  Culdesac,  Idaho,  on  the  Fort  Lapwai  Reservation, 
present  home  of  part  of  the  Nez  Perce  Trihe. 

Phinney,  attended  local  schools  and  later  went  to  Haskell  Institute, 
Indian  Service  school  at  Lawrence,  Kansas.  He  subsequently  attended  the 
University  of  Kaiisas  while  continuing  his  residence  at  Haskell  Institute, 
as  many  other  Indians  have  done.  He  received  his  degree  in  1926  and  for  two 
years  worked  as  clerk  in  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Washington,  mean- 
while taking  night  courses  in  ethnology  at  George  Washington  University. 
In  1928  in  New  York  ho  studied  anthropology  at  New  York  University, 
concurrently  performing  settlement  work  for  the  University's  Bureau  of 
Community  Research  and  Service.  Work  at  Columbia  centered  around  study  aad 
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research  on  Indian  trital  life,  and  included  an  eight -months*  study  ajnong 
his  own  Nez  Perce  people.  Later  he  represented  his  j)eople  as  a  special 
delegate  in  Washington.  Mr.  Phinney  went,  in  1932,  to  Europe  and  Asia  on  a 
fellowship  arrangement  which  was  sponsored  jointly  by  Columbia  University  and 
the  Leningrad  Academy  of  Sciences  and  which  permitted  him  to  work  and  study 
among  primitive  peoples.  During  the  five  year  period  of  his  foreign  assign- 
ment, Mr.  Phinney's  work  was  part  of  a  scientific  and  huinan  program  of  assist- 
ing minority  groups,  through  economic  rehabilitation,  throiigh  study  of 
customs  aind  resoiirces  and  through  fostering  local  initiative.  A  few  years 
ago  Mr.  Phinney  submitted  to  the  Indian  Service  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  his  tribe,  many  principles  of  which,  by  coincidence, 
are  now  embodied  in  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act. 


Commenting  on  the  appointment  John  Collier,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 


saidf 

"Mr.  Phinney* s  equipment  of  study,  travel  and  practical  experience, 
superimposed  upon  his  fine  Indian  heritage,  provides  ideal  background  for  his 
new  Indian  Service  work.  This  work  will  be  directed  toward  helping  Indian 
tribes  and  local  groups  to  organize  economic  and  cultural  life  under  the 
patterA  laid  down  by  Congress  in  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act.  This  is  a 
field  of  activity  in  which  Indians  have  been  particularly  successful*" 
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THE  LAST   HOME  OF  CHIEF  JOSEPH^  ON   THE  COLVILLE  RESERVATION 

When  We  Fought  Chief 

By  J.  W.  Redington 

As  a  hoy-scout  and  courier,  the  writer  of  this  story  of  Chief  Joseph,  Colonel  Redington, 
volunteered  through  three  campaigns  agavnst  the  Indians  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
Wyoming  and  Montana,  a/nd  for  his  services  he  was  honored  with  a  coloneVs  commission  by 
the  Governor  of  Oregon,     Chief  Joseph  died  the  22d  of  last  September. 

Copyrighted  photographs  by  Lee  Moorhouse 


THE    luminous    lime-light    of    the 
future    will    cast    an    increasing 
glamour    upon    the    exploits    of 
Chief  Joseph. 

And  there  will  be  foundation  for  it  all. 
For  you  will  vainly  search  history  for 
duplicates  of  such  actual  achievements 
under  similar  surroundings,  such  obsta- 
cles as  he  overcame,  during  his  little  war 
with  the  United  States  in  1877.  Future 
fiction  will  dilate  on  his  daring  deeds, 
but  will  necessarily  ignore  the  misery,  the 
life-long  sorrow,  that  his  war  brought 
to  many  frontier  homes  of  pioneer 
settlers. 

The  career  of  Chief  Joseph  offers  food 
for  the  fatalist  and  the  man  of  destiny 
to  discuss  their  theories,  and,  in  results, 
leave  off  where  they  began.  Here  was 
a  wild  Indian,  big  and  broad  as  a  target, 
who  time  and  time  again  dashed  back 
and    forth   on   a   war-horse,   with   busy 


bullets  buzzing  like  bees  all  around  him, 
and  at  the  last  defended  his  camp  for 
two  days  and  nights  while  a  brass 
Napoleon  belched  destruction  into  it, 
and  through  it  all  he  had  never  a 
scratch. 

But  last  year,  sitting  by  his  peaceful 
camp-fire  in  the  upper  Columbia  country 
and  letting  the  women,  as  usual,  drag 
in  the  wood.  Chief  Joseph  dropped 
dead.  Other  men  who  might  have 
escaped  the  bullets  as  he  did,  would  have 
been  hanged  as  accessories  to  many  mur- 
ders committed  by  their  men. 

When  actual  campaigning  and  moun- 
taineering, strategy  and  masterful  retreat- 
ing are  considered,  and  a  balance-sheet 
is  struck.  Sitting  Bull  and  Captain  Jack 
and  Crazy  Horse  and  Massassoit  and 
Black  Hawk,  and  William  Penn  and 
Napoleon  are  all  thrown  into  the  gloam- 
ing by  Chief  Joseph. 
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When  he  crossed  the  Alps  the  famous 
French  general  doubtless  had  a  tooth- 
brush in  his  haversack  and  Parisian 
tablets  to  make  ready-to-eat  ice-cream — 
Joseph  had  none  of  these.  No  trolley- 
car  gave  him  a  lift  on  his  mountain 
march  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles; 
no  anesthetic  numbed  the  pain  of  his 
wounded;  no  umbrella  went  up  as  his 
cavalcades  plodded  along  through  soak- 
ing mountain  rains,  no  arc-light  gleamed 
in  his  camp  at  night,  and  not  a  hat-pin 
did  his  women  possess. 

Should  the  average  historian  give  a 
note  to  the  First  National  Sand  Bank 
of  Wallula,  a  designated  depository  for 


all  the  national  sand  in  sight,  payable 
thirty  days  after  death,  and  then  start 
in  to  set  forth  all  the  details  of  the 
Nez  Perce  war,  the  finish  of  his  task 
might  still  be  in  the  dim  distance  when 
the  bank^s  maturity  notification  would 
reach  his  administrator.  But  the  high 
points  of  the  campaign  may  be  brought 
to  the  steam  thresher  all  in  one  season 
without  irrigation. 

The  Nez  Perces  are  fine  physical  speci- 
mens, and  superb  horsemen,  but  have 
kept  no  diaries  and  do  not  know  how 
long  they  have  been  in  the  Idaho  coun- 
try. But  from  the  trails  I  have  seen 
along   the   Clearwater,   worn   deep   into 


UNITED    STATES    SCOUTS    DURING    THE    NEZ   PEKCB    AND    BANNOCK    WARS 

Reading  from  left  to  right  here  are :    lop  row — Andrew  McQuald,  George  Banks,  Carl   Morton, 
Jack  Campl)ell-      Ix)wer  row — Charles   Adams,   Rube   Robbins    (chief   of  scouts),   Henry   Pierce. 
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CHIEF   OMAPINE,   WHO   CAPTUKED  CHIEF 

the  solid  rock  by  their  barefooted  ponies 
I  should  judge  that  they  had  commenced 
business  there  just  before  the  world  was 
created     The  first  French  trappers  who- 
went  in  there  found  them  wearing  ear- 
rings in  their  noses,  and  named  them 
Nez  Perces  or  Pierced  Noses.     After- 
ward, when  crooked  contractors  began 
issuing    musty    flour    to    them,    they 
needed  the  entire  nose  to  test  the  goods, 
and  so  cut  out  the  ring  habit,  but  not 
the  French  name. 

The  Nez  Perces  had  always  been  tbe 
friends  of  the  whites,  and  saved  Got- 
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emor  SteTcns'  party  from  massaxjre  at 
Walla  Walla  in  1855.  The  whites  claimed 
Wallowa  Tallev  because  it  was  part  of 
the  America  'that  Columbus  had  dis- 
covered, and  Congress  had  opened  it  to 
setUement  in  1867;  Joseph  chum^  it 
because  his  father  was  there  first  Kows 
over  stock-ranges  ensued,  and  one  ot 
Joseph's  Indians  was  kiUed. 

At     Fort     Lapwai— then     a  frontier 
post  where  the  leaves  on  the  big  balm 
are  the  most  bewitching  green  in  the 
springtime  and  the  rarest  of  old  gold 
when  first  frosts  fire  up  the  hawthorns 
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along  the  creek-bottom — Joseph,  White 
Bird  and  Looking  Glass  promised  Gen- 
eral Howard  that  within  thirty  days 
thev  would  gather  up  their  bands  of 
horses  and  move  onto  the  Nez  Perce 
reservation.  Joseph  was  then — in  1877 
— a  taU,  handsome  Indian,  about  thirty- 
five  years  old,  with  an  eye  like  an  eagle ; 
and  his  brother  OUieut,  two  years 
younger  and  always  cheery,  was  still 
handsomer. 

Just  as  the  thirty  days  expired,  one 
of  Joseph's  Indians,  and  two  others, 
murdered  a  sick,  harmless  old  man 
named  Devine  on  Salmon  river,  rode 
back  to  camp  and  secured  seventeen 
other  volunteer  Indian  murderers,  and 
opened  a  war  of  extermination  on  the 
white  settlers.  Elfers,  Bland,  Beckroge, 
Benedict,  Mrs.  Manuel  and  baby.  Baker, 
Osbom,  Bacon,  Mason,  Norton,  Day, 
Chamberlin  and  his  little  boy,  were  all 
cruelly   murdered   in   quick    succession. 


and  when  Colonel  Parnell,  now  of  San 
Francisco,  and  Colonel  Perry  and  Major 
Trimble,  now  of  Berkeley,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Theller  went  out  after  them  with 
ninety  troopers,  Joseph^s  Indians  killed 
one  third  of  them,  including  Lieutenant 
Theller.  Ten  days  later  they  killed 
Lieutenant  Eains,  ten  troopers  and 
Scouts  Foster  and  Blewett. 

General  Howard  got  his  scattered 
troops  together  as  fast  as  possible,  took 
the  field  against  the  hostiles  and  defeated 
them  at  the  Clearwater  after  a  two-days' 
battle.  They  stood  right  up  to  business 
until  Colonel  M.  P.  Miller  roUed-up 
their  line,  and  Captain  R.  H.  Fletcher, 
now  of  San  Francisco,  got  a  howitzer  to 
bear  on  them.  Then  they  had  to 
"klatawa,''  and  were  chased  sixteen  hun- 
dred miles  over  the  roughest  part  of 
North  America,  crossing  the  main  range 
of  the  Rocky  mountains  in  three  diflFer- 
ent  places.     The  little  army  of  General 
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DR.    WHIRLWIND,    MEDICIKE    MAN,    PHILOSOPHEB.    AND    POLITICIAN 


Howard  was  small  indeed.  Some  of 
his  companies  had  only  sixteen  men, 
and  his  entire  infantry  battalion,  com- 
manded by  General  Evan  Miles,  now  of 
San  Francisco,  numbered  only  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  men  and  fifteen  offi- 
cers, although  there  were  eight  companies 
represented.  The  army  was  a  hpmeo- 
pathic  one  in  those  days,  and  every 
soldier  was  broke,  as  Congress  had  failed 
to  pass  the  appropriation  bill. 

The  battle  of  the  Big  Hole  was  a 
fierce  conflict,  and  General  C.  A.  Wood- 
ruff and  General  Sannow,  who  now  live 


in  San  Francisco,  took  an  active  part  in 
it.  With  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
General  Gibbon  made  a  forced  march 
of  two  hundred  miles,  surprised  the 
hostiles  at  daybreak  and  captured  their 
camp.  The  Indians  who  had  not  left 
early  calls  on  the  hotel  register  climbed 
^out  as  they  never  did  before.  There 
was  no  stuttering,  no  brushing  of  teeth, 
no  manicuring.  They  line  up  for  battle 
without  unnecessary  preparation. 

"Don^t  shoot  the  squaws,  boys!^'  said 
a  lieutenant,  and  just  then  an  old 
squaw  raised  the  flap  of  a  lodge,  thrust 
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out  a  big  revolver,  and  sent  a  bullet 
through  his  hat. 

"Mistaken  for  a  fawn  V'  said  a  nearby 
soldier,  as  he  sent  a  rifle-ball  through 
the  squaw. 

It  was  an  awful  battle  in  which 
women  and  children  handled  guns  the 
same  as  men.  Joseph  gallantly  rallied 
his  Indians,  retook  the  camp  and  herd 
of  horses,  and  made  it  warm  for  the 
soldiers  for  two  days  and  nights,  also 
capturing  two  thousand  rounds  of  their 
ammunition. 

Joseph  was  a  daring  leader  and  a 
great  strategist,  but  General  Howard 
fooled  him  at  the  last  by  making  him 
think  that  his  pursuers  had  gone  home. 
He  then  went  into  camp  at  Bear  Paw 
mountains  to  dry  buffalo  meat  for  the 
winter,  which  gave  General  Miles  the 
chance  to  head  him  off.  Otherwise  he 
would  have  crossed  the  line  into  Canada 
and  joined  Sitting  Bull.  It  was  General 
Howard's  plan,  by  sending  couriers  to 


General  Miles,  that  made  the  capture 
possible. 

Many  inexcusable  murders  were  com- 
mitted by  Joseph's  Indians,  and  the  only 
official  punishment  ever  inflicted  upon 
them  was  their  banishment  to  Indian 
territory  for  a  few  years.  Then  they 
were  railroaded  back  to  Walla  Walla 
by  special  train  at  the  government's 
expense,  and  Major  Thomas  McGregor, 
now  of  Benicia,  who  had  fought  all 
through  their  war,  escorted  them  with 
his  cavalry  troop  to  Fort  Lapwai,  where 
he  turned  two  hundred  and  eighty  of 
them  loose  on  the  Nez  Perce  reservation, 
and  took  Joseph  and  one  hundred  others 
to  the  Moses  reservation  as  hostages, 
which  was  a  good  thing  for  them,  prob- 
ably saving  them  from  the  bullets  of 
men  whose  relatives  were  foully  mur- 
dered along  Salmon  river  and  on  Camas 
prairie. 

Much  credit  has  been  given  to 
Joseph's     Nez     Perces     for     humanity 
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shown    during    the    war.     Well,    there 
certainly  were  some  people  whom  they 
did  not  kill  during  their  bloody  foray, 
and  some  they  killed  but  did  not  muti- 
late.    And   they   bought   and   paid   for 
goods  as  they  went  through   Montana. 
But    people    who    saw    the    dead    and 
wounded  and   the   outraged   in   Idaho; 
who  saw  the  thirty  dead  and  stripped 
soldiers   in   White   Bird  canyon,   where 
they  lay  unburied  for  a  week ;  who  saw 
the  aged,  helpless  Nez  Perces  who  were 
abandoned    by    their   people   along   the 
trail  and  left  with  only  a  bottle  of  water ; 
who  saw  the  ruined  ranches  and  many 
other  horrors, — they  are  not  declaiming 
very  loudly  about  the  humanity  of  the 

Nez  Perces. 

Mox-Mox  and  Stick-in-the-Mud  and 
Long  John  and  Red  Elk  were  notori- 
ously ^^gaged  in  the  first  Salmon  river 
^.^..iHtrrders.  'Jhey  went  through  the  war 
and  c^jn^'back,  but  were  never  brought 
^-kr^ook.  The  whites  are  certainly  a 
tolerant  people.  There  were  only  two 
little  girls  in  Idaho  that  had  parts  of 
their  tongues  cut  off  by  humane  hos- 
tiles  of  the  Nez  Perce  nation. 

Joseph  has  been  rather  insistent  on 
taking  his  people  back  to  Wallowa.  But 
they  would,  find  it  dangerous  there  now. 
The  glare  of  the  arc-lights  in  the  towns 
the  white  man  has  built  there  would 
hurt  their  eyes,  and  they  would  slip  on 
the  early  frosts  on  the  plank  sidewalks 
that  have  invaded  the  valley,  besides 
blowing  out  the  gas  in  the  modem  tepees 
they  would  have  to  have  there.     They 


are  well  off  where  they  are.  They  are 
lucky  to  be  alive.  And  now  that  Joseph 
is  dead,  no  one  will  object  to  his  spirit 
soaring  away  and  away  over  the  valleys 
of  the  Imnaha  and  the  Wallowa,  even 
clear  up  above  the  snow-line  on  the 
summits  of  the  Seven  Devils. 

His   soul    today   is    far   away, 
Afar   from   strife  and  fray ; 
His  boat's  afloat  on  Wallowote, 
In   glow   of  purple  peaks  remote. 

The   soldiers  who  composed   (Jeneral 
Howard's   little   skeleton   army   in   the 
field   against  the   Nez   Perces  are  now 
widely  scattered,  the  only  ones  on  the 
active  list  in  this  vicinity  being  Colonel 
S.  P.  Jocelyn,  of  headquarters  staff,  San 
Francisco,  and  Major  H.  L.  Bailey,  of 
Fort  Logan,  who  made  the  wonderful 
rapid  ride  from  the  Lo  Lo  to  General 
Wheaton's    command.     Captain    S.    G. 
Fisher,   who,  with  his  Bannock  scouts 
hung  to  the  hostile's  flanks,  now  lives 
at  Grangeville,  Idaho,  while  Colonel  C. 
E.  S.  Wood,  who  was  a  leading  figure 
in  the  campaign,  is  now  a  prominent 
attorney  at  Portland,  Oregon.     In  the 
entire  Twenty-first  Infantry  there  is  not 
now  a   man  who  went  with  it  on  the 
long,  footsore  chase  after  the  hostiles. 

The  great  growth  and  magnificent 
development  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
did  not  come  until  after  the  regular 
army  had  gone  through  trials  and  hard- 
ships and  battles  and  death  to  convince 
the  Indian  that  the  white  man's  govern- 
ment is  supreme  and  must  prevail. 


COL.    S.    P.    JOCBLYN 

Fourteenth  Infantry ;  Chief  of  StaflT,  Division  of 

the  Pacific 


CAPT.  BOBBBT  HOWE  FLETCHER 

Indian    fighter    and    story    writer;    in    command 
of  scouts,  Nez  Perc«  campaign 
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Journal  of  the  Waahington  Academy  of 
iJciencjes.   Vol.  i^»  wo.  b.     Frooeedinga: 
Anthropological  Society,  p  128.  March 
19.  1929. 

On  October  16,  1928,  Dr.  John  M.  Cooper,  of  the  Catholic  University, 
addressed  the  Society  on  the  subject:  Field  Notes  on  the  Ojibwa  of  northern 
Ontario,  He  gave  a  short  account  of  the  results  of  visits  made  in  September, 
1928,  to  the  Ojibwa  bands  living  around  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Rainy  Lake  in 
Ontario.  The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  trace  the  western  distribution  of  a 
number  of  traits  previously  determined  as  existing  in  Quebec,  James  Bay, 
and  Albany  River  areas.  He  found  that  the  culture  traits  characteristic  of 
the  eastern  AJgonkian  region  extend  to  the  Rainy  River  and  Lake  of  the 
Woods  district.  Following  are  some  of  the  features  of  the  Rainy  River  and 
Lake  of  the  Woods  culture.  The  typical  family  hunting-ground  complex 
obtains.  There  were  formerly  no  chiefs.  Pagak,  Memegwecio,  and  the 
northern  ''fairies''  are  well  known.  Among  the  types  of  divination  common 
are  scapulimancy,  scrying,  and  the  beaver  haunch,  and  bear  kneecap  methods. 
Among  the  common  types  of  magic  are  the  use  of  the  bezoar,  of  the  foetal 
inclusion,  and  of  singing  and  drumming,  to  bring  luck  in  hunting;  the  use  of 
the  buzzer,  the  bull  roarer,  the  singed  rabbit  skin,  and  feather  plucking,  to 
bring  cold  and  wind ;  the  use  of  caribou  teeth,  duck  head  feathers,  bit  of  the 
navel  string,  miniature  nets,  and  the  shoulder  blade  of  the  mudturtle,  as 
cradle  charms. 

At  least  six  different  types  of  medicine  men  are  distinguished.  The  Mide- 
wlwin  is  still  in  fairly  full  force  as  well  as  the  cylindrical  tent  conjuring. 
Disease  is  cured  by  the  herbalists  and  by  medicine  men,  the  latter  sucking  out 
the  disease  by  the  use  of  hollow  goose  bones. 

At  death  the  soul  crosses  a  river  on  a  pole  to  the  village  of  the  dead.  In- 
fants are  carried  over  by  a  swan.  Kij6  Manitu  appears  to  be  very  much  more 
clearly  envisoned  by  the  Rainy  Lake  and  Lake  of  the  Woods  pagans  than  by 
the  Cree  and  Montagnais  tribes  farther  north  and  east.  He  is  supposed  to 
be  good  and  benevolent,  and  to  be,  as  one  Indian  expressed  it,  ''boss  of  the 
whole  thing.'' 


^wmm'^'S^ 
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At  S^t©  Dotnmgo,  Miendbza  made  a  similar  search.^^ 

ManWiasks  and  other  idolatrous  objects  were  found.  New  estufas  h^4)ccn  built. 

''Not  a'^Kjss  to  be  found,''  "new  estufas  built,"  "nia^k^lndden  by  the  Indians; 
burned  by  theSRaniards,"  all  seem  to  reveal  a  sharp-^Iistinction  drawn  by  Indians 
and  Spaniards  alikfesbetween  things  Indian  an^^blfmgs  Spanish.  And  the  association 
of  masks  with  kachin^vis  quite  evident^^^^d^sume  that  masks  alone,  among  the 
many  objects  of  SpanishK^al,  were^rdopted  and  cherished  by  the  Indians  seems 
unwarranted.  It  is  significanlHjUii(5te,  too,  that  today  it  is  in  the  region  of  eariy 
Spanish  influence  that  whitej^roJ^^^icans  are  strictly  excluded  from  the  kachina 
dances.  Among  the  Hopifwho  were  qltitfifree  from  Spanish  domination,  as  com- 
pared with  the  eastgKf^eblos,  aliens  are  aohn^ted  freely  to  the  masked  ceremonies. 
At  Zuiii,  white^^eRadmitted  but  Mexicans  arefe^^uded.  Thus,  a  fairiy  dose  cor- 
relation bet^n^n  the  presence  of  Spaniards  and  secrec^*»tiQut  masks  is  established. 
The  fact^diat  the  kachina  cult  is  more  extensively  developeS'^wiijng  the  Zuni  and 
the  Hdpi  than  among  the  pueblos  of  the  Rio  Grande  region  may  alSH^p  related  to 

this  relative  absence  of  Spanish  influence.  \ 

Lkskhk-A.  White 


"Umy£RSII>V'"OT  l>tT€HIGAN 
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MAIDEN  SACRIFICE  AMONG  THE  OJIBWA* 


/ 


/ 


/ 


In  the  article  Sacrifice  in  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians,*  Swanton  states 
"It  appears  from  Cuoq  that  the  Nipissing  formerly  offered  a  young  female  as  a 
sacrifice  to  *the  god  of  war,'  but  the  wording  leaves  us  somewhat  in  doubt  whether 
the  sacrifice  was  anything  more  than  symbolic."  Undoubtedly  the  source  for  his 
observation  is  Cuoq's  Lexique  de  la  langue  Algonquine,  article  AGOJ  (p.  17), 
Agonakwens,  la  petite  femme  du  sacrifice^  with  the  footnote  "C'etait  avant  Pintro- 
duction  du  christianisme,  une  jeune  fille  que  Ton  plagait  sur  une  estradc  elevec,  pour 
Toff  rir  au  Dieu  de  la  guerre,  et  obtenir  sa  protection  dans  une  expedition  militaire." 
A  similar  Ojibwa_custqm  seems  to  have  escaped  his  notice.  In  Baraga's  Dictionary 
of  the  Otchipwe  Language,  Part  I,  English-Otchipwe,  under  Virgin  (p.  278)  we  read 
"Virgin  presented  to  the  Great  Spirit,  agondkwe;''  in  Part  II,  Otchipwe-En^ish, 
under  Agonakwe,  "A  virgin  whom  pagan  Indians  place  on  an  elevated  scaffold  and 
present  to  the  Great  Spirit,  in  order  to  obtain  a  prosperous  success  in  war.*'  The 
type  of  compound  is  certainly  unusual,  but  the  underlying  concepts  arc  deady 
"hanging"  and  "woman."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  above  is  to  be  connected 
with  Huron  customs:  observe  Bressani's  Relation  of  1653,  "They  also  paint  the 
prisoners  destined  to  the  flames,  as  victims  consecrated  to  the  God  of  war,"  and 
"Aireskoi,  we  sacrifice  to  thee  this  victim,  that  thou  mayst  satisfy  thyself  with  her 


"  Ibid.,  p.  67. 

1  Printed  by  courtesy  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

«  BAE-B  30,  Part  2:  404,  1910. 
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pieces  or  bum  them;  that  no  one  should  speak  the  name  of  Jesus  or  Mary,  nor  invoU  the 
saints;  that  all  the  married^men  should  abandon  the  women  with  whom  they  had  contracted 
matrimony  according  to  the\christian  law,  and  should  take  other  [women]  as  suited  them;  and 
that  no  one  should  speak  the ^astilian  tongue,  nor  show  any  holdmg  of  affection  f o^/the  God  of 
the  Christians,  for  the  saints,Vior  for  the  priests  and  Spaniards;  and  that  whereVer  they  had 
not  already  done  so  they  should  bum  all  the  temples  and  sacred  images. . .  •/In  fine,  there 
remained  in  all  the  kingdom  n\  vestige  of  the  Christian  religion;  all  was  ^ofaned  and  de- 
stroyed. 

Had  the  masks  been  borrowed  from  the  Spaniards  it  is  quite  Ukely  that  they  too 
would  have  succumbed  to  suchyhoroughgoing  destruction  of  foreign  things. 

But  the  Indians  did  not  destroy  masks  (neither  did  the:^^estroy  all  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  Catholic  worship,  as  the  following  quotations  showj 

In  December,  1681,  Otermin  aJtived  in  Isleta  pueblo  oyhis  way  to  reconquer  the 
Pueblos.  He  searched  the  houses  arid  found  a  few  churcl^elics.® 

The  Indians  were  then  ordered  to  ta^  out  of  their  housea^nd  from  any  other  place  what- 
soever, the  idols,  feathers,  powders,  mas&,  and  every  othe/thing  pertaining  to  their  idolatry 
and  superstition.  This  was  done,  and  whe^  all  such  thin^ad  been  collected  they  were  piled 
in  a  heap  and  burned. 

It  seems  quite  clear  from  this  that  loth  Indpins  and  Spaniards  alike  recognized 
the  masks  as  belonging  to  Indian  cultu*  rat^  than  to  the  Spanish. 

Otermin's  maestro  de  campo,  Mendcfca,  parched  on  to  the  north.  At  Puaray^ 

they  made  a  house  to  house  search  and  fMid  ...  a  great  many  "masks  de  cacherias,  in 
imitation  of  the  devil,  which  are  those  that  the^se  in  their  diaboUcal  dances."  All  of  the  latter 
were  collected  and  bumed.* 

Arriving  at  Sandia  pueblo  (Dec^ber,\l681)  Mendoza  found  that  three  cells 
of  the  monastery  had  escaped  destn^tion,  aflid  these* 

judging  from  their  appearances,  had  bj|Cn  left  by  Ae  Indians  for  the  prmcipal  purpose  of  con- 
ductmg  their  dances  in  them.  All  of  Aese  cells  weft  employed  as  storerooms  for  masks,  pow- 
dered herbs,  feathers,  and  other  things  used  by  th^Indians  in  their  ceremonials  and  dances, 
particularly  that  of  the  Cacina.  .  /  In  the  whole  pueblo  not  a  cross  was  found;  on  the  other 
hand  new  estufas  had  been  builtf  The  masks,  powd^  .  .  .  were  bumed. 

At  San  Felipe  Mendoza  ms^e  a  house  to  house  ^rch.^** 

In  most  of  the  houses  a  gfeat  many  masks  such  as  ^ere  employed  by  the  Indians  in  their 
ceremonies  were  found.      jf  \ 

/  \     ' 

•  C.  W.  Hackett,  Otermin*s  Attempt  to  Reconquer  New  Mexico,  1681-1682,  Old  Santa 
F6  (Santa  F6,  New  Merfco)  3,  No.  9:  56,  1916.  v 

»/6u/.,  p.  63.        /  \  _ 

•  I  see  no  reason  for  assuming  that  this  passage  refers  to  the  Devil  of  Christian  theology; 
the  Spaniards  declared  that  anything  non-Christian  was  of  the  Devil. 

•  Hackett,  op.  cit,,  p.  65. 

!• /6id.,  p.  67.  ;  : 
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ISH-PAU-BE-KAU    AND    THE    WHITE    BEAR. 

A   LEGEND   OP   THE    OJIBWAYS. 


BT  KAH-WOS-DKK. 


In  addition  to  the  nmnerons  tnditions  of  a  |  fuled,  upon  his  return,  to  bring  with  him  plenty 

of  meat  for  his  family. 

One  eyening,  a  number  of  old  warriors  and 
young  brayes  were  sitting  round  the  fire ;  the  old 
men  were  telling  tales  of  their  youthful  days,  and 
the  young  men  were  listening  with  respectful 
attention. 

The  old  men  spoke  of  the  white  bear,  of  his 
great  sagacity  and  cunning,  of  his  prodigious 
strength,  and  of  his  knowledge  of  the  past  and 
the  future.*  ^ 

Ish-pau-be-kau  came  into  the  lodge,  and  al- 
though yet  a  yery  young  man,  his  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  braye  and  a  hunter,  entitled  him  to 
enter  into  conyersation  with  the  old  men ;  whilst 
it  was  the  duty  of  other  young  men  of  the  same 
age  to  hear  the  words  of  the  arged,  and  be  silent. 
Ish-pau-he-kau  sneered  at  the  tales  which  the 
old  men  told  of  the  white  bear.  Ho  had  met,  sin- 
g|le-handed,  all  the  wild  beasts  that  roamed  oyer 
the  plains  and  through  the  groyes  of  his  country, 
and  had  inyariably  come  off  conqueror :  but  the 
white  bear  he  had  neyer  yet  seen;  fear  was  a 
stranger  to  his  heart,  and  constant  success  had 
made  him  yain ;  therefore,  he  laughed  at  the  old 

dence  amongst  them— it  mattps   not   how  or  I  men's  stories,  and  said  that  he  hoped  he  might 

some  day  meet  a  white  bear,  alone,  on  the 
prairie;  and  though  he  might  have  no  weapon 
with  him  but  his  knife,  yet  would  he  brifig  home 
the  hide  of  the  bear  to  place  on  his  bed,  and  his 
flesh  to  make  a  great  feast  for  the  tribe.  Then 
an  old  gray-haired  chief,  whose  name  was  0-zah- 
wnsh-kwah-no-kayut,  or  the  <*  Blue-Cloud,"  spoke 
thus  to  Ish-pau-be-kau — 


religious  nature,  which  are  handed  down  firom 
one  generation  to  another,  by  the  North  Ameri- 
can tribes,  they  haye  many  others  relating  to 
their  wars,  their  most  distinguished  waniora 
and  their  most  prominent  hunters,  witti  their 
sayings,  doings  and  adventures. 

These  traditions,  or  legends,  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  are  subject  to  many  changes,  and  almost 
necessarily  receiye  some  fresh  embellishments 
from  each  new  narrator;  and  though  each  of 
them  may  haye  been  founded  on  facts,  so  prone 
is  the  Indian  mind  to  weaye  in  something  of  the 
maryelous  and  supernatural,  with  eycry  transa45- 
tion  of  thfeir  liyes,  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  no 
astonishment  to  find  their  accounts  of  known 
facts  so  blended  with  the  miraculous,  as  to  cast 
a  shade  of  doubt  oyer  the  whole  narration. 

Yet  are  they  receiyed  with  implicit  faith  by 
the  Indian ;  and  the  yery  interpolator,  who  has 
drawn  freely  from  his  own  imagination,  to  make 
some  old  legend  the  more  interesting,  comes  in 
time  to  belieye  the  fictions  of  his  own  coinage. 

The  following  legend  or  tale  I  picked  up  some- 
where amongst  the  Ojibways,  during  my  resi- 


when;  and  belieying  that  the  ingenious  strata- 
gems of  the  two  principal  actors,  and  the  yiew 
that  it  giyes  of  some  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
tribe,  render  it  worthy  of  being  preserved,  I 

herewith  present  it  to  the  public  without  farther 

■I 

excuse. 

ISH-PAU-BI-KAU  AITD  THB  WHITE  BKAB. 

Many  years  ago,  there  lived  a  great  hunter, 
named  Ish-pau-be-kau,  or  the  «« High-Rock ;"  he 
grew  so  expert  in  all  kinds  of  hunting,  that  he 
would  start  out  in  the  morning  from  his  lodge, 
without  any  weapon  but  his  knife,  and  he  never 


♦  The  O  jib  way  •  believe  that  the  white  bear,  (Wau- 
biihk-izzi-muk-kwah,)  as  well  as  many  other  animals, 
are  not  only  intimately  acquainted  with  passing  events, 
but  that  they  also  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  pust,  and 
m.  prophetical  insight  into  the  future. 
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"My  son,  be  careful  what  words  you  speak, 
the  spirits  of  the  rocks  and  trees,  who  know  all 
that  we  do,  and  hear  all  that  we  say,  will  carry 
your  words  to  the  white  bear ;  the  white  bear  can- 
not be  insulted  with  impunity ;  and  you  may  pay 
the  penalty  of  your  idle  words  with  your  life ! 
Take  my  advice,  my  son,  to-morrow  morning, 
when  you  rise,  blacken  your  face  with  charcoal,  eat 
nothing  until  the  sun  disappears  in  the  west,  and 
sing  to  the  spirits  of  the  rocks  and  the  trees,  that 
they  may  forget  your  words,  and  so  shall  the 
white  bear  not  hear  them — do  this,  my  son,  or 
evil  may  happen  to  you." 

But  Ish-pau-be-kau  would  not  blacken  his  face, 
nor  fast ;  neither  would  he  retract  his  words,  but 
insisted  that  he  was  able  to  cope,  single-handed, 
armed  with  no  weapon  but  his  trusty  knife,  with 
the  largest  white  bear  that  ever  roamed  in  their 
hunting-grounds. 

Many  days  passed  by,  and  the  chiefs  deter- 
mined to  have  a  great  medicine  dance,  before 
starting  off  for  the  annual  hunt. 

All  the  young  men  were  busy  making  orna- 
ments to  decorate  their  persons  for  the  great 
medicine  dance. 

Ish-pau-be-kau  said,  "I  will  go  and  catch  a 
gray  eagle,  and  make  myself  a  head-dress  with 
his  feathers." 

He  started  off  with  no  weapon  but  his  knife ; 
then  the  young  men  said — "  How  can  he  catch  an 
eagle  ?  we  cannot  even  get  nigh  enough  to  shoot 
one,  and  Ish-pau-be-kau  talks  of  catching  them." 
But  Ish-pau-be-kau  knew  what  he  was  doing,  he 
had  often  caught  eagles  before. 

Ish-pau-be-kau  first  directed  his  steps  toward 
a  tamarack  swamp,  where  thousands  of  white 
rabbits  might  be  seen  frisking  about,  at  all  hours 
of  the  day.  "Peeling  some  strips  of  linden  bark, 
he  soon  manufactured  a  snare,  and  setting  it  in 
his  own  ingenious  manner,  he  captured  a  large 
rabbit  alive,  in  a  very  short  time.  Tying  the 
rabbit  to  his  belt,  he  left  the  swamp,  and  turned 
his  steps  across  the  wide  prairie,  toward  a  high 
rock  where  the  eagles  built  their  nests. 

This  was  the  same  rock  from  which  he  derived 
his  name,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  scene 
of  some  distinguished  exploit  of  his  youth. 

And  now  he  began  his  preparations  for  catching 
the  gray  eagle.  With  his  knife,  he  commenced 
digging  up  the  soft  sand  of  the  prairie,  and 
throwing  it  out  with  his  hand ;  he  worked  until 
he  had  completed  a  trench  about  eighteen  inches 
in  depth,  and  of  length  and  breadth  sufficient  to 
allow  him  to  lie  down  in  it,  at  full  length.  He 
now  collected  a  quantity  of  grass,  and  then  lying 
down  on  his  back  in  the  trench  he  had  dug,  he 


proceeded  to  cover  himself  completely  with  the 
grass ;  in  this  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  paces,  no  person  could  have 
been  aware  of  his  presence.  He  now  untied  the 
rabbit  from  his  belt,  and  firmly  grasping  one  of 
its  hind  legs  with  his  left  hand,  he  exposed  it  to 
sight  on  the  prairie.  The  hunter  knew  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  struggles  of  the  rabbit  to 
escape,  would  soon  attract  the  attention  of  the 
eagles,  and  he  intended,  when  the  royal  bird 
should  swoop  on  his  prey,  to  grapple  with  him 
boldly,  and,  though  the  bird  might  prove  a  power- 
ful adversary,  he  had  no  doubts  of  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  battle. 

Suddenly  the  rabbit  is  struck  whirling  into  the 
air,  and  the  astonished  hunter,  removing  his  eyes 
from  the  eagles  on  top  of  the  cliff,  into  his  own 
more  immediate  vicinity,  beholds  standing  over 
him  an  immense  white  bear,  apparently  contem- 
plating with  great  curiosity  the  exposed  hand  of 
the  hunter,  which  still  grasped  the  bleeding  leg 
of  the  unfortunate  rabbit. 

Ish-pau-be-kau  instinctively  closed  his  eyes, 
and  feigned  the  death,  which  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe  would  soon  be  his  portion.  Mean- 
while, the  bear  was  making  further  researches ; 
he  soon  removed  all  the  grass  with  which  Ish- 
pau-be-kau  had  covered  himself,  and  obtained  a 
full  view  of  the  body,  which  lay  before  him  in  its 
shallow  grave,  apparently  as  devoid  of  all  life  or 
motion,  as  though  it  had  been  buried  there  for 
many  days  past. 

To  satisfy  his  doubts,  the  bear  placed  one  of 
his  huge  paws  under  the  hunter's  body,  and 
tossed  him  out  of  the  trench,  with  as  much  ease 
as  he  had  struck  the  rabbit  from  the  hunter's 
hand.  Ish-pau-be-kau  lay  in  the  same  position 
in  which  he  fell ;  he  never  moved  a  muscle,  and 
whilst  the  bear  was  smelling  his  mouth  and  nos- 
trils, to  ascertain  whether  or  not  he  was  breath- 
ing, and  was  tossing  him  about  from  side  to  side, 
he  counterfeited  death  so  perfectly,  that  the  bear 
was  almost  convinced  that  he  beheld  before  him 
nothing  but  a  lifeless  carcass.* 

Nevertheless,  he  had  still  some  doubts  i*emain- 
ing ;  and  walking  off  some  thirty  or  forty  paces, 
he  concealed  himself  behind  a  group  of  the  large 
gopher  hills,  which  are  so  common  on  the  western 
prairies.     From  this  position  he  would  recon- 

*  The  Ojibways  believe  that  the  white  bear  will  not 
defile  himself  by  feeding  on,  or  even  mutilating  a  dead 
body  ;  hence  the  reason  why  the  bear  of  our  story,  is  so 
anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the  hunter  is  nlive  or  not. 
This  belief  was  common  with  some  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity ;  every  one  is  familiar  with  jEsop»s  fable  of 
the  •<  Bear  and  the  two  Travelers,"  where  one  of  the 
travelers  escaped  by  feigning  death. 
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noitre  every  few  moments  the  body  of  the  Indian, 
which  still  lay  in  the  same  posture  in  which  it 
had  fallen  last,  as  motionless  as  though  life  had 
been  extinct  for  a  century.  Ish-pau-be-kau  had, 
however,  raised  his  eye-lids  sufficiently  to  enable 
him  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  bear ;  he  could 
see  the  head  of  the  bear  appearing  at  short  in- 
tervals, from  behind  the  gopher  hill,  and  after 
taking  a  slight  observation,  it  would  be  again 
withdrawn. 

He  observed  also  that  the  intervals  between 
these  motions  of  the  bear's  head  gradually  in- 
creased in  length,  and  once,  when  at  least  fifteen 
minutes  had  elapsed  without  the  bear's  head  re- 
appearing, Ish-pau-be-kau  determined  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  bear  and 
himself. 

Again  the  bear  looked  out  from  behind  the 
gopher    hill,   and    again    withdrew    his    head; 
scarcely  was  this  motion  performed  before  Ish- 
pau-be-kau  was  on  his  feet,  and  flying  with  the 
fleetness  of  the  rein-deer  across  the  prairie  to- 
ward the  tamarack  swamp.     It  might  have  been 
a  half  hour  before'the  bear  again  looked  out  from 
his  hiding-place,  when  a  few  bounds  brought  him 
to  the  spot  where  he  had  last  seen  the  body. 
Here,  taking  the  track  of  Ish-pau-be-kau,  he 
was  soon  in  full  pursuit,  and  when  the  hunter 
entered  the  tamarack  swamp,  the  bear  was  close 
at  his  heels.     Ish-pau-be-kau  had  just  reached 
the  topmost  branches  of  a  large  tamarack  tree, 
when  the  bear  took  up  his  position  at  its  roots. 
Unlike  his  black  brethren,  the  white  bear  is  no 
climber,  and  Ish-pau-be-kau  was  now  beyond  his 
reach ;  but  determined  not  to  be  cheated  of  his 
prey,  he  immediately  commenced  digging  and 
gnawing  the  roots  of  the  tree.     A  short  time 
sufficed  to  bring  down  the  tree  with  a  crash,  but 
the  disappointed  bear  perceived  with  chagrin 
that  Ish-pau-be-kau  had  caught  the  limb  of  an- 
other tree,  and  was  still  beyond  his  reach;  and 
so  closely  grew  the  tamaracks,  that  if  the  bear 
felled  the  one  the  Indian  now  occupied,  it  was 
certain  in  falling  to  carry  him  straight  into  the 
branches  of  another. 

The  bear  now  resumed  his  old  tactics;  walking 
some  distance  from  the  occupied  tree,  he  laid 
down  in  a  place  concealed  from  the  view  of  the 
Indian,  and  where,  by  poking  out  his  head  from 
time  to  time,  he  could  observe  all  that  was  going 
on  in  the  tree. 

Ish-pau-be-kau  now  commenced  constructing, 
from  the  small  branches  of  the  tamarack,  an 
image  as  much  like  his  own  form  as  possible ; 
and  with  the  assistance  of  his  belt,  breech-cloth[ 
loggings,  and  head-dress,  he  soon  had  a  figure 


that  at  a  distance  would  closely  resemble  a  man. 
Waiting  his  opportunity,  when  the  bear  had  been 
taking  an  observation,  and  had  again  withdrawn 
his  head,  Ish-pau-be^kau  fixed  the  image  in  his 
place,  and  gliding  swiftly  down  the  tree,  again 
trusted  in  his  speed  to  save  his  life. 

Unfortunately  the  very  means  he  had  taken  to 
secure  his  escape  became  the  cause  of  a  speedier 
pursuit  by  the  bear.  A  slight  gust  of  wind  shook 
the  image  from  its  position,  and  down  it  came  to 
the  ground;  instantly  the  bear  had  it  in  his 
grasp,  and,  detecting  the  cheat,  hastened  to  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  took  Ish-pau-be-kau's  trail,  and 
was  away  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive,  who  was 
scarcely  a  half  mile  in  advance. 

Ish-pau-be-kau's  course  brought  him  to  the 
shore  of  a  small  lake,  in  the  centre  of  the  tama- 
rack swamp ;  he  reached  the  shore  at  a  point 
where  he  had  once  found  and  taken  a  bee-tree - 
and  a  piece  of  the  large  hollow  trunk,  about 
twelve  feet  long,  was  still  lying  where  he  had 
left  it;  into  this  he  had  just  time  enough  to 
crawl,  when  his  pursuer  reached  the  spot. 

The  aperture  through  the  centre  of  the  log, 
though  large  enough  to  admit  a  man,  would  not 
so  much  as  let  in  the  head  of  a  white  bear;  so 
Bruin,  after  rolling  the  log  over  several  times, 
without  effecting  any  thing,  exerting  his  pro- 
digious strength,  grasped  it  round  the  centre, 
and  waded  with  it  into  the  lake.     Running  one 
end  of  the  log  as  far  beneath  the  surface  as  he 
was  able  to  force  it,  he  looked  up  at  the  other 
end,  and  there  were  the  head  and  shonlders  of 
Ish-pau-be-kau  exposed  to  sight;    instantly  re- 
versing the  log,  he  immersed  the  other  end,  and 
looking  up  again,  out  popped  the  feet  and  legs  of 
the  Indian,  who,  though  unable  to  turn  round, 
had  climbed  up  feet  foremost  from  under  the 
water  until  he  reached  the  air.     The  bear  proba- 
bly found  something  amusing  in  this  manoeuvre, 
for  he  repeated  it  many  times,  until  at  last  grow- 
ing tired  of  the  sport,  and  finding  that  he  could 
not  dislodge  Ish-pau-be-kau  in  that  manner,  he 
laid  the  log  down  on  the  water,  and  getting  on 
top  of  it  his  immense  weight  sunk  it  far  beneath 
the  surface.     After  keeping  it  in  this  position 
long  enough  to  drown  a  pearl-diver,  had  one  been 
in  Ish-pau-be-kau's  place,  the.  bear  took  a  look 
into  one  end  of  the  log,  and  to  bis  great  astonish- 
ment found  it  empty,  whilst  far  out  in  the  centre 
of  the  lake,  he  soon  after  discovered  Ish-pau-be- 
kau,  apparantly  as  much  in  his  element  as  a 
young  duck.    At  swimming,  both  on  and  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water,  Ish-pau-be-kau  had  not 
his  equal  in  the  tribe ;  so,  when  the  bear  sunk 
the  log,  it  was  just  as  natural  and  easy  for  the 
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Indian  to  swim  off,  beneath  the  surface,  as  it 
would  be  for  a  fish,  to  do  so  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  bear  now  abandoned  the  log,  and  swam  off 
in  pursuit.  Ish-pau-be-kau  would  permit  him  to 
approach  almost  near  enough  to  reach  him,  and 
then  diving,  would  invariably  re-appear  in  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  direction  from  that  in  which 
the  bear  would  be  waiting  for  him. 

The  bear  at  length  growing  tired  of  the  fruit- 
less chase  went  on  shore,  to  plan  some  fresh 
stratagem,  and  employ  some  other  means  for 
getting  Ish-pau-be-kau  in  his  clutches. 

In  walking  along  the  shore,  Bruin  discovered 
when  he  came  to  the  outlet,  that  the  lake  was  in 
fact  a  beaver-dam,  and  it  immediately  occurred 
to  him  that  if  he  should  break  the  dam,  and 
drain  the  lake,  Ish-pau-be-kau,  who  was  still 
swimming  about,  quite  at  his  ease,  must  inevi- 
tably fall  into  his  power.  So  to  work  he  went, 
tearing  away  the  sticks  and  brush  which  the  in- 
dustrious beavers  had  laid  up  with  so  much  care. 
When  he  had  broken  a  small  aperture  in  the  dam, 
the  water  soon  began  to  assist  his  efforts,  and  the 
flood,  small  and  feeble  at  first,  was  soon  rushing 
down  the  stream  a  perfect  torrent,  sweeping 
every  thing  before  it  in  its  headlong  course. 

Ish-pau-be-kau  was  very  soon  made  aware  of 
what  was  transpiring,  by  the  motion  of  the  water, 
and  as  quickly  determined  on  the  course  that 
was  best  for  him  to  pursue.  He  dived  deep  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  lake,  and,  guided  by  the 
swift  current,  passed  out  into  the  swollen  stream, 
almost  under  the  nose  of  the  bear,  who,  perched 
upon  a  fallen  tree,  which  formed  one  of  the  abut- 
ments of  the  dam,  was  intently  watching  the  de- 
creasing waters  in  the  centre  of  the  lake. 

Long  before  the  waters  had  all  run  out  of  the 
lake,  Ish-pau-be-kau  was  borne  by  the  flood 
several  miles  down  the  stream ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  reached  the  spot  where  the  stream,  leaving 
the  tamarack  swamp,  flows  out  into  the  prairie, 
he  lefT;  its  channel  and  started  to  fly,  rather  than 
run,  across  the  wide  prairie  that  spread  out  be- 
tween himself  and  the  village  of  his  tribe. 

When  he  had  accomplished  about  half  the  dis- 
tance across  the  prairie,  he  ventured  to  look  over 
his  shoulder,  at  the  very  moment  when  his  inde- 
fatigable enemy,  who  had  followed  down  the 
stream  until  he  had  found  his  track,  was  leaving 
the  swamp  and  entering  the  border  of  the  prairie. 
And  now  Ish-pau-be-kau  felt  that  ho  was 
truly  running  a  race  for  life.  Although  to,  reach 
the  village,  he  had  but  half  the  distance  to  ac- 
complish, which  must  be  traversed  by  the  bear, 
yet  he  knew  that  the  speed  of  the  bear  was,  at 


the  very  least,  double  that  of  his  own.  Onward 
he  sped,  straining  every  nerve  and  muscle,  to  its 
utmost  powers  of  endurance,  never  daring  again 
to  glance  behind.  Soon  the  welcome  sight  of  the 
village  meets  his  eye,  and  he  shouts  hoarsely  for 
assistance,  as  he  runs.  Fortunately  his  cry  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  some  loiterers  about  the 
lodges,  and  while  they  recognize  him,  they  can 
see,  at  the  same  time,  the  fearful  proximity  of 
the  bear.  The  alarmed  village  now  pours  out, 
en  masse,  to  the  rescue — seizing  such  weapons 
as  they  can  snatch  up,  in  the  hurry  and  confu- 
sion of  the  moment.  Some  have  guns,  some  bows 
and  arrows,  whilst  others  are  armed  with  spears, 
knives,  or  war  clubs,  and  away  rushes  the  ex- 
cited crowd  to  do  battle  with  the  bear. 

And  now  ensues  a  most  exciting  scene ;  hope 
lends  fresh  vigor  to  Ish-pau-be-kau,  and  his  ef- 
forts are  almost  superhuman.     Now  he  reaches 
the  foremost  of  his  friends,  who  separate  on  either 
side  to  allow  him  to  pass  between  them,  and  the 
next  moment  their  bullets  penetrate  the  shaggy 
hide  of  the  bear.     The  race  for  life  continues ; 
the  savages  are  now  strung  along  in  two  lines, 
leading  direct  to  the  lodges ;  down,  through  the 
ceiitre,  Ish-pau-be-kau  holds  on  his  way,  and  the 
bear,  now  as  much  excited  as  the  man,  almost 
reaching  him  at  every  bound,  looks  neither  to  the 
right  nor  left,  and  seems  totally  unconscious  of 
the  presence  of  a  human  being,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  one  he  so  obstinately  pursues. 
Yet  now,  at  every  bound  the  bear  makes,  a  bullet 
or  an  arrow  enters  his  body ;  if  a  spear  is  thrust 
deep  into  his  side,  it  checks  not  his  course  in  the 
least ;  the  blade  is  snapped  off  from  the  handle, 
and  left  quivering  in  the  wound.     Now,  a  young 
brave,  anxious  for  distinction,   throws   himself 
full  in  the  path  of  the  bear,  and  buries  his  knife 
to  the  hilt  in  the  chest ;  had  he  succeeded  in  di- 
verting the  attention  of  the  bear  from  Ish-pau- 
be-kau  to  himself,  that  exploit  had  been  his  last, 
but  the  eyes  of  the  bear,  now  glaring  with  rage 
and  pain,  never  swerved  from  the  flying  figure 
before  him. 

They  have  now  run  the  full  length  of  the 
gauntlet,  and  Ish-pau-be-kau  reaches  the  first 
lodge  of  the  village ;  in,  through  the  front  en- 
trance, he  dashes — straight  over  the  blazing  fire 
whj^ch  is  built  in  the  centre — and  out  again,  be- 
hind, into  the  open  air;  and  he  knows  by  the 
crash  of  the  falling  poles  and  mats,  as  the  slight 
fabric  is  hurled  to  the  earth,  that  the  bear  is 
still  on  his  track.  Another  lodge  is  reached,  but 
Ish-pau-be-kau  dare  not  stop.  Straight  through 
ho  rushes,  in  at  one  entrance,  and  out  at  the 
other ;  and  the  next  moment,  it  also  is  prostrated 
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to  the  earth  by  the  huge  beast  that  so  faithfully 
follows  his  track.  The  third  lodge  is  reached 
by  Ish-pau-be-kau,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
village,  and  it  is  his  own.  Ish-pau-be-kau  stum- 
bles as  he  enters,  he  staggers  across  the  lodge, 
again  reaches  the  open  air,  and  falls ;  a  stream 
of  blood  gushes  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  and 
insensibility  prevents  any  further  attempt  to  es- 
cape from  his  determined  foe. 

But  loss  of  blood,  and  the  mortal  wounds  he 
had  received,  were  beginning  to  do  their  work  on 
the  bear ;  he  entered  Ish-pau-be-kau's  lodge  just 
as  its  owner  sank  insensible  on  the  other  side. 
A  heavy  blow  from  a  war  club  dealt  by  the  hand 
of  Ish-pau-be-kau's  intrepid  squaw,  deprived  him 
of  the  little  vitality  remaining,  and  there  lay  the 
huge  carcass  in  the  centre  of  Ish-pau-be-kau*8 
lodge,  an  object  of  astonishment  and  wonder  to 
the  congregated  village. 

Ish-pau-be-kau,  who  had  burst  a  blood  vessel. 
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was  sick  for  many  days  ;  when  he  recovered,  ho 
was  an  altered  man.  When  the  old  men  told 
tales  of  their  experience  in  life,  he  listened  with 
reverence  and  attention ;  and  although  he  had  met 
a  white  bear  alone  on  the  prairie  with  no  weapon 
but  his  knife,  and  had  brought  home  both  his 
hide  and  his  meat  to  his  lodge,  yet  he  was  never 
known  to  boast  of  the  exploit. 

Reader,  the  legend  is  ended.     I  can  vouch  for 
its  authenticity  as  an  Ojibway  tale — I  have  nei-   pSfg.        ;"f 
ther  added  to  nor  subtracted  from  it,  but  **  I  tell   Pu^^ ^  '  ^^^  ' 
the  tale  as  'twas  told  to  me."     I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  founded  on  facts,  though  many  fictitious 
incidents  have  doubtless  been  added  by  the  dif- 
ferent narrators.     The  intelligent    reader    can 
easily  imagine  how  much  of  it  may  have  been 
true,  and  how  much  is  due  to  the  invention 
the  Indian   story-teller.     I  will   only  say  that 
every  word  of  it  was  implicitly  believed  by  the 
man  who  related  it  to  me. 
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Thou'rt  with  me  in  my  nightly  dreams : 

The  dear  long  reveries  of  the  day, 
Their  shadowy  shapes  and  dewy  light, 

Have  passed  from  heart  and  brain  away. 
They're  gone — as  birds  of  summer  wing 

A  hurried  flight  at  winter's  chill, 
To  find  in  distant,  genial  olimes, 

Perfume  and  warmth  and  music  still. 
Yet  gentle,  fay-like  visions  dance 

To  dreamy  music,  'round  my  couch — 
The  darkly- buried  Past  up-springs, 

Glowing  with  life,  beneath  their  touch. 
High,  silvery  clouds  their  censers  raise — 

All  sweets  that  Past  once  held  for  me, 
(Sweets  which  have  changed  to  wormwood  since !) 

They  bring  me  Love  and  Hope  and  Thee ! 

Thee  !  not  as  at  our  parting  seen, 
In  friendly  guise  that  mocked  the  while, 

And  mien  so  free — thou  could^st  not  dream 
Pf  the  heart  that  broke  beneath  thy  smile ! 


But  with  deep  eyes,  all  lit  with  love — 

Such  tremulous,  mysterious  gleam 
As  shimmers  through  the  lucent  wave 

Of  an  Indian  diamond  bedded  stream. 
I  know  but  Love — as  'round  my  hand, 

I  feel  thy  warm  soft  fingers  twine ; 
Love  quivers  in  the  full  rich  lip, 

That  passionately  lights  on  mine : 
Some  half-formed  words  of  tenderness 

Are  breathed — not  spoken,  in  my  ear; 
My  heart  lies  still,  lest  its  quick  throb 

Should  drown  one  note  of  sound  so  dear 

Why  should'st  thou  come !  on  this  cold  heart 

Why  fall  spring  showers  of  Mem'ry's  rain? 
The  young  blooms,  smiling  from  the  earth. 

The  frost  will  soon  cut  down  again. 
The  frost  which  thou  didst  leave  !  though  night 

Show  here  and  there  a  verdant  spot — 
The  day  will  find  but  blackened  waste*— 

Ruins — telling  where  thou  art  not! 


SONNE  T— T  I  B  U  R  . 


B7  WM.  ALEXANDER, 


Thou  yellow-rolling  Tibur !  over  sands  of  gold, 
They  fabulously  say,  thou  once  didst  run ; 
And  verdant  laurels,  which  great  Scipios  won, 
Upon  thy  margin  grew.    But  we  behold 
Far  other  scene  upon  thy  altered  brink ; 
The  wild  weed  there  lifts  high  her  ugly  liead, 
And  where  proud  Caesars  oft  were  wont  t^  tread, 


Rank  thistles  grow.    Vain  river !  dost  thou  think, 

Thy  far-famed  classic  waters,  yet  do  roll 

Past  the  imperial  seven  hilled  city,  Rome  ? 

Thou  dreamest  then.    The  lofty  snow  white  domoi 

Which  graced  the  celebrated  Oapitol, 

Is  now  no  more.    The  Goths  and  Vandals,  HonB 

Have  triumphed  over  Numa's  recreant  sons 
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^The  "Indian  Hitch,"  which,  to  the 
amateur,  is  also  something  of  a  nuis- 
ance, is  made  as  follows:  Make  a  "toe 
strap"  by  lacing  a  short  piece  of  lamp- 
wicking  cross-wise  on  snowshoe  at  toe- 
hole.  Now  take  another  piece  of  wiek- 
ing',  about  three  and  a  half  or  four 
feet  long,  and  double  it,  having  the 
exact  centre  or  curve  placed  above  the 
heel  of  the  boot  or  moccasin.  Now 
pass  the  ends  under  the  toe  cord  of 
snowshoe,  one  at  each  side  of  toe  hole; 


pass  these  ends  up  over  toes  and  cross 
them  there,  one  strap  going  over  the 
toe  strap,  and  one  under  it.  Now 
loop  the  ends  around  the  straps  at 
sides  of  foot — a  sort  of  half  hitch  to 
keep  the  straps  from  falling  down — 
and  tie  both  ends  together  above  the 
heel.  For  the  amateur  the  poorest 
kind  of  a  leather  harness  is  generally 
more  satisfactory  than  the  Indian 
hitch — not  so  much  of  a  Chinese 
puzzle;    easier    on    the    toes. — M.U.B. 


■MfliWI 


Naeka-  An  Objibway  Legend 


Lily  M.  Betteridge 


LITTLE  Yellow  Bird  stood  on  the 
rocks  and  watched  a  canoe  round 
the  bend  and  disappear  in  the  dark 
shadows  to  the  east.  Behind  her  the 
wigwams  of  the  village  and  the  dark 
spruces  rose  black  against  the  glowing 
sky.  Above  the  distant  thunder  of  the 
fafls,  the  thin  wail  of  Ko  Ko  Ko  Ho,  the 
medicine  man,  rose  in  a  monotonous 
chant. 

Like  a  lengthening  shadow  a  figure 
rose  and  stood  behind  her.  "Who  goes?" 
She  turned  and  her  head  drooped, 
"Naeka,  my  father."  The  great  chief, 
Makwa,  laughed.  Naeka — the  goose, 
the  foolish  one,  Naeka,  the  strong  coward, 
whose  thoughts  were  like  the  smoke  that 
drifted  from  the  fire  at  night  and  did — 
nothing.  Of  all  the  Anishnaebec  (In- 
dians) he  was  the  least.  Strong  he  was 
and  tall — but  what  was  that?  When  all 
the  young  braves  talked  of  war  and 
defeating  their  enemy,  the  Iroquois,  he 
alone  was  silent.  He  spoke  not  of  scalps 
to  be  taken  nor  attacks  to  be  made, 
but  listened  silently  and  waited. 

Ever>rwhere  Objibway  villages  were 
being  wiped  out  by  the  savage  Iroquois. 
While  all  in  his  village  were  busy  with 
preparation  for  defense,  Naeka  was 
continually  in  the  forest  to  the  east  and 
along  the  river.  When  the  leaves  had 
fallen  and  the  breath  of  Keewaydin 
wailed  through  the  forest  at  night,  he 
alone  brought  home  skins. 

In  the  early  dawn  the  mists  rose  like 
spirits  from  the  river.  The  smoke  from 
the  first  fire  had  not  yet  started  to  rise 
when  Naeka  left  the  village  in  his  canoe. 


He  carried  no  snares  but  his  face  was 
dark  with  paint.  At  his  side  hung  a 
small  tomahawk  and  he  carried  a  new 
bow. 

Silently  upstream  he  paddled,  lost  in 
the  shadows  of  the  eastern  shore.  Loud- 
er and  louder,  grew  the  roaring  voice  of 
the  falls,  as  he  drew  away  from  the  vil- 
lage. His  paddle  sank  deep  into  the 
water  and  his  strokes  were  swift  and 
strong.  Keeping  close  to  the  shore  he 
slowly  moved  up  toward  the  foaming, 
shouting  cataract,  until  at  last  his  canoe 
stopped  and  hung  motionless  as  a  hawk 
hangs  between  the  clouds  and  its  prey. 
On  either  hand,  towered  great  rocky 
walls,  shutting  out  the  sunlight;  and 
the  pine  trees  above  the  falls  looked 
like  tiny  bushes  against  the  sky.  Only 
for  a  moment  the  canoe  wavered,  then 
swung  sharply  toward  the  shore.  Naeka 
leaped  lightly  onto  a  tiny  ledge  in  the 
precipice  and  lifted  his  canoe  out  of 
reach  of  the  torrent.  Then  springing 
from  ledge  to  ledge,  and  clinging  like  a 
squirrel  to  the  smooth  grey  rock,  he 
chmbed  up  until  he  was  above  the  falls. 

Wading  in  the  shallow  water  near  the 
shore  out  of  reach  of  the  treacherous 
current,  Naeka  made  his  way  cautiously 
up  the  stream  and  around  a  bend  until 
he  came  to  a  single  great  rock  rising  high 
above  the  pine  trees  and  hanging  far 
out  over  the  water.  A  half  fallen  pine 
leaned  from  the  bank  over  the  current. 
Its  branches  were  close  against  the  rock 
and  its  lower  limbs  almost  touchedJBthe 
water. 

Climbing  half  way  up  the  tree,  Naeka 


The  result  of  a  successful  day  after  "Jacks"  near  Dunnville,  Ont.  Left  to 
right,  Mr.  W.  Holland,  Mr.  B.  Stringer  and  Mr.  Senn.  Mr.  Holland  had  the 
good  fortune  and  skill  to  bag  thjee  of  the  jacks  with  three  shots  in  as  many 

minutes. 


jumped  across  to  the  rock  and  clambered 
to  its  summit.  The  lower  edge  of  the 
sun  had  just  left  the  horizon  and  it  shone 
full  in  his  face  as  he  stood  erect  with  his 
right  hand  raised,  facing  the  east.  For 
many  moments  he,  stood  thus,  silent 
and  motionless.  Then  he  spoke.  **Great 
Spirit,  help  me!  Thou  who  dwellest 
above  the  mountain  top,  dwellest  in  the 
morning  sky,  help  Naeka.  The  spies 
of  the  Iroquois  do  I  know.  Their  shad- 
ows in  the  forest,  have  I  seen.  It  is  well 
they  come  not  to  the  village.  I,  Naeka, 
shall  save  my  people." 

He  turned  and  descending  from  the 
rock,  stooped  over  the  water  and  washed 
the  paint  from  his  face.  He  hid  his 
bow  in  the  bushes  and  took  from  be- 
neath the  rock,  his  snares.  In  their 
place  he  took  one  feather  from  his  hair 
and  laid  it  with  care  in  the  dry  sand. 

In  the  bushes  where  the  rabbit  runs 
were,  he  set  his  snares.  Where  the  fox 
had  his  lair,  he  set  a  trap  and  ever  he 
worked  slowly  upstream. 

The  sun  had  risen  high  and  Naeka  was 
setting  his  last  snare  when  suddenly 
glancing  up,  he  saw  a  feathered  head- 
dress rising  slowly  over  a  boulder  not 
ten  yards  away.  He  stood  erect  and 
waited.  Under  the  head-dress  a  dark 
face  showed,  lined  and  painted.  Seeing 
Naeka  make  no  move  the  Iroquois  step- 
ped boldly  forth  and  spoke:  "Ojibway 
dog!  Like  an  old  woman  you  set  snares. 
Why  are  you  not  with  the  braves?  Now 
you  shall  show  us  your  village  that  we 
may  lead  our  warriors  to  it.' 

Still    Naeka    stood    silent.     The    Iro- 
quois, enraged  at  his  indifference,  sprang 
upon     him     with     uplifted     tomahawk. 
E'er   the   blow   could    fall   Naeka   bent 
slightly  forward  and  the  tomahawk  flung 
harmlessly  over  his  shoulder.     Grasping 
his  squirming,   helpless,   enemy   by   the 
waist  ne  raised  him  high  above  his  head. 
Then    he   dashed    him    to    the   ground. 
He  stood  waiting  for  the  Iroquois  to  rise, 
but  he  lay  silent  and  still.     His  spine  had 
struck  the  sharp  edge  of  a  rock,  not  more 
than    a   foot    high,    but   his    back   was 
broken.     Naeka   gazed   for   a   moment, 
then  turned  away.     As  he  did  so  the 
Iroquois   slowly   opened   his   eyes    and, 
seeing  Naeka,  raised  himself  without  a 
groan,  to  his  elbow  and  spoke:  "I  die! 
Thou,  too,  soon,  shalt  die."     His  head 
dropped  back  till  he  faced  the  sky,  though 
he  still  supported  himself  on  his  elbow. 
A    cry    broke   from   his   lips    and    rang 
through  the  forest  and  over  the  river,  like 
the  wild  devilish  cry  of  a  loon.     Then  he 
dropped  back  across  the  rock. 

Naeka  stooped  and  picked  up  the 
fallen  tomahawk.  In  its  handle  he  cut 
a  tiny  notch,  then  placing  it  in  his  belt, 
turned  and  walked  on  up  the  river. 
He  had  gone  but  a  few  paces  when  an 
arrow  sang  across  his  path.  He  stopped 
and  looking  up  the  river,  saw  a  great  war 
canoe  filled  with  braves  coming  towards 
him.  They  leaped  to  the  shore  and  sur- 
rounded him.  In  a  moment  he  was 
bound  hand  and  foot  and  led  to  the 
canoe.  "He  shall  dance  the  dance  of 
death!"  they  cried. 

"Kawen!  Spare  my  life  only  and  I  will 
be  your  slave.  Save  me  and  I  will 
guide  you  to  my  village  which  lies  above 
the  falls."     So  spoke  Naeka,  the  coward. 

A  hurried  council  was  held.  For  the 
spies  to  run  the  unfamiliar  rapids  might 
mean  disaster.  To  fail  to  return  to  the 
chief,  would  mean  that  no  attack  would 
be  made.  At  length  they  decided  that 
Naeka  should  guide  them  through  the 
rapids  to  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
before  they  disposed  of  him.  Loosening 
his  hands,  they  placed  him  in  the  stern 
of  the  canoe  and  bade  him  steer  them  to 
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safety.  Carefully  avoiding  hidden  rpcks 
and  dangerous  currents,  Naeka  guided 
them  downstream.  The  current  be- 
came stronger  as  they  went,  but  still  he 
carried  them  safely.  Suddenly  rounding 
a  bend,  they  came  in  sight  oi  the  great 
rock  where  some  hours  before  he  had 
stood.  He  immediately  swung  the  canoe 
close  in  shore  and  let  it  drift.  From  far 
around  the  bend,  came  the  muffled  roar 
of  the  falls.  The  current  grew  stronger 
and  where  the  rock  rose  from  the  water, 
it  was  deep  and  swift. 

The  Iroquois  sat  intently  on  the  watch 
for  the  first  signs  of  the  village.  Still 
hugging  the  shore,  they  approached  the 
rock.  Almost  grazing  it,  they  swung  by 
and  were  under  the  tree.  With  one 
powerful  motion  Naeka  leaped  upwards 
and  with  his  feet,  thrust  the  canoe 
far  out  into  the  stream  as  he  clutched 
the  lowest  bough  of  the  overhanging 
pine. 

In  a  moment  the  Iroquois  realized 
their  peril  and  paddled  desperately  for 
shore.  For  a  moment  the  canoe  seemed 
to  hang  motionless,  then  slowly  but 
surely  it  was  dragged  downstream,  until 
it  reached  the  bend  where  with  a  sudden 
rush  it  disappeared  from  sight. 

Naeka  swung  himself  up  into  the  tree 
and  slid  to  the  ground.  With  the  cap- 
tured tomahawk  he  cut  the  thongs  that 
bound  his  feet  and  stood  up.  Replacing 
the  quill  in  his  hair  and  picking  up  his 
bow  and  arrows  he  made  his  way  to  the 
village. 

The  bright  warm  day  of  Indian  sum- 
mer had  ended  and  the  sun  was  sinking 
in  a  fiery  pool  in  the  west.  On  a  rock 
at  the  foot  of  the  falls  stood  Naeka — 
the  brave.  At  his  side  stood  the  great 
chief  Makwa,  father  of  Little  Yellow 
Bird,  gazing  into  the  eddy  at  the  foot 
of  the  falls  where  the  bodies  of  seven 
Iroquois  floated  slowly  round  and  round. 


dcfffr^PWffWy  sets,  and  it  will  be  found  st 
good  deal  simpler  when  it  comes  to  tjtfe 
matter  of  adjustment  for  proper  da|fth, 
as'^his  is  often  difficult  with  tha/iong 
poleVywhen  a  rocky  bottom  jfk  en- 
countkred. 


Editor,  Along  the  Trap  imie, 

I  have  \  pair  of  snowshoes  which 
sag  badly.  tDo  you  know  of  anything 
that  would  \elp  to  Jflghten  them?  I 
have  tried  Imseed  i>il  and  it  worked 
not  too  badlAfor,^  while,  but  when 
they  got  wet  \gjnn  they  still   sagged. 

I  would  be  OT^atly  pleased  for  any 
information  yciflAcould  give  me  on  the 
subject.  Alsj?  cVuld  you  give  me  a 
description  of.   thA  Indian  hitch? 

Thankingi^you  f\p  any  information 
you  can  ^ive  me. 

,♦>  V^arry  McLeod. 

Dobbijfton,  Ont. 

An^er. — It  is  almoa  impossible  to 
make^;  many  of  the  snovkshoes  now  on 
the  market  sagless.  Of  ipurse  if  they 
ar^a  "Guaranteed  not  t^Sag"  grade, 
make  a  complaint  to  the  maker,  or  to 
the  firm  you  bought  themVrom.  My 
i?ecipe  for  a  sagless  snowsmpe,  after 
many  years'  experience  wim  snow- 
shoes,  is  to  buy  a  grade  tha^  guar- 
anteed not  to  sag.  The  other  kmd  are 
more  a  nuisance  than  anything  else, 
and  the  time  and  expense  you  ha 
trying  to  improve  thqm  woul 
the'^coSP**oT  a  good  pair.  Linsee 
is  recommended,  but  it  soon  wears  of 
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GET  BADGERS  EASY! 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

SYDNEY'S  SUPER  VOLCANO 
SMOKE  CAPSULES 

SMOKE  OUT'  ANIMALS  with  Sydney's  Super 
Volcano  Sm^e  Capsules.  18  to  Package.  They 
produce  a  .''powerful  *'smoke-gas"  which  quickly 
drives    the-  animals    out. 

No.  5527  Price  $1.00,  3  Packages  $2.50 

y*  POSTPAID 

This   advertisement   attached    to    your   ord^r    for    3    Packages   entitles    you   to    One    Genuine 
Gillette    Razor   and    Blade    ABSOLUTELY    FREE. 


SYDNEY  I,  ROBIN^N,     Fur  Exchange  Bldg.,      REGINA 


II  SUPER         A 

SMOKE  CAPSULES 


TRAPPERS! 


NARE 


Will    catch    100%    RjL'R    or    your    money    back. 

They   are 

Gnavv-proof — l?y    steel    armor. 
Slip-proof — ^eel    weld    ends. 
Kink-proof— *teel    swivel. 
Grip-proof^Automatic    Lock. 
Featherweight — only    2^^     oz. 
Safe — cannlbt    injure. 
Economical — cost    is    trifle. 
Humane,/  death    by    quick    strangulation. 

For    Skunk,    Fox,    Badger,    etc.,    $4.00    per    doz. 
,  For    Wolf,    L^nx,    Beaver,    etc.,    $4.50    per    doz. 

T^ransportatjpn     prepaid.        Prompt     shipment. 

Coinplete    ^structions    with    each    order. 

TIlu9^rated/ Snare   circular   Free. 

\piLL  HOFFMAN 

A  J^ranch  of  the   Surkech  Snare   Co. 

^^arrowby,  Man. 
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C'.N'AL?l'VN 
WILDS 


A  book  from  the 
pen  of  a  Hudson 
Bay  officer,  telling 
all  about  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company, 
northern  Indians 
and  their  methods 
of  hunting,  trap- 
ping,  etc. 

Price  $1.00  per 
copy,  227  pages. 

ROD   AND   GUN 

Woodstock,  Ont- 

* 

/  As  this  book  is  published  in  the  United 
•  States,  Canadians  purchasing  it  will  have 
(   to  pay  a   slight  duty  upon   receipt  of  same. 


Training  the  Police  Dog 

By  FRED  KOLLET 

A  new  work  on  this  subject,  writ- 
ten by  an  expert  of  fifteen  years*  ex- 
perience. Tiie  book  is  complete,  prac- 
tical and  reliable;  is  well  illustrated, 
and  gives  standard  of  the  shepherd 
dog  and  list  of  books  on  shepherds. 

Price  $1.00  postpaid. 

As  this  book  is  published  in  the  United 
States,  Canadians  purchasing  it  will  have 
to  pay  a   slight  duty  upon   receipt  of  same. 

ROD  and  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


If  you  ship  your  furs  to  me  this  sea- 
son I'll  promise  you  that  you'll  make 
MOBE  MONEY  than  you  ever  made 
before  because  I'll  pay  you  MOBB 
MONEY. 

Listen  to  this:  I've  been  buying 
furs  for  over  20  years  and  today  I'm 
the  largest  raw  fur  merchant  in  tho 
East.      Why  ? 

Simply  berause  trappers  and  trad- 
ers have  learned  from  experience  that 
I  PAY  MOBE  MONEY  than  anyone 
else. 

I  have  such  a  tremendous  outlet 
for  furs  that  I'm  willing  to  pay  a 
bonus  of  5%  more  on  shipments  of 
J550  and  over. 

If  tlie  marltet  price  of  your  catoh 
Is  $100  I  send  you  a  check  for  $105. 
Just  THINK  of  the  EXTBA  dollars 
you  can  pick  up  by  doing  business 
With  me. 

And  that  Isn't  all.  Another  rea- 
son why  thousands  of  trappers  con- 
tinue to  sliip  to  me  season  after  sea- 
son is  because  I  make  no  deductions 
of  any  kind. 

I  pay  every  dollar  I  quote.  I 
don't  take  a  penny  off  your  check 
for  shipping  charges,  commission* 
handling  or  anything  else. 

And  I  pay  the  day  your  furs  are 
received. 

Send  me  a  trial  shipment.  Yon 
have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything 
to  gain  for  if  you  aren't  satisflea 
with  my  prices  I  return  your  furs 
and  pay  transportation  charges 
BOTH   WAYS. 

Clip  coupon  for  my  FBEB  au- 
thentic New  York  price  list,  shipping 
tags,  trap.pers'  handbook  and  letters 
from  trappers  with 
whom   I  do  business. 

Rtmember,  FOX  PAYS  0%  MORE. 

MR.  GEORGE  I.  FOX. 
GEORGE    I.    FOX  CORP., 

266  W.  30th  St.,   New  York. 

Bend  me  absolutely  FBEB  the  items  mentioned  aboTt. 


1 1* 


Name 


,   Address 


If  you  want  a  book  full'  6f  practical  in- 
formation on  trapping,  with  description  of 
the  fur  bearing  animals,  their  nature,  habits 
an('.  distribution,  with  practical  methods  of 
their  capture,   order 

SCIENCE  OF  TRAPPING 

Price  cloth  botjnd  $1.00. 

As  this  book  is  published  in  the  United 
States,  Canadians  purchasing  it  will  have  to 
pay  a  slight  duty  upon  receipt  of  same. 

ROD    AND    GUN        -     -     Woodstock,    Ont 


Something  We'll  Appreciate: 

The  mention  of  Rod  and  Gun  and  Can- 
adian Silver  Fox  News,  when  writing 
ourl  advertisers. 


0  l^jrutCClu) 


C.  Hart  Merriam 

Papers 
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July  29,1905.   CMIP  MEEKRR  TO  THE  nn)i;\]I  MOimD. 

Mr. M.C. Mocker,  originator  of  Cairqi  Meeker  and  owner  of  most  of 
the  land  around  hero  and  Occidental,  took  us  for  a  15ng  drive  today. 
The  Party  consisted  of  Kr. Meeker,  Judge  Hittell,  Elizabeth, Dorothy, 
aiid  Myself.   V/e  drove  first  to  Occidental  and  then  v/est  on  \v]iat  is 
called  the  'hill  road'  toward  Bodega  for  a  couple  of  miles  to  a  very 
high  point  known  as  'Indian  Mound',  and  then  pas  t  the  Bitner  ranch 
and  kept  on  soutli  and  swung  around  easterly  and  so  east  back  to  Occi- 
dental and  Camp  n^foeker.   The  entire  drive,  witch  with  stops  took 
about  five  hours,  lay  within  tlie  limits  of  tlio  original  red -wood 


-■'•' 


forests. 

Meeker  has  boon  lumbering  here  for  about  thirty  years  so  that  few 
of  the  really  big  trees  remain,  and  most  of  the  land  is  grovm  up  with 
tanbark  oak  and  madrones,  with  some  live-oak  and  scattered  red -woods 
and  douglas  spruce  and  cvcr^A'/her.:  dense  undergrowth  of  the  sar,'ie  spe- 
cies that  occur  at  Camp  Meeker. 

Indian  Mound  is  nearly  the  top  of  the  highest  in  the  country 
and  not  an  Indian  Mound  in  the  ordinary  sense.   In  tlie  early  days 
it  was  the  site  of  a  thriving  Indian  vill<'ige  and  the  circular  depress 
ion  making  the  places  occupierd  by  the  lodges  are  still  plainly  to 
be  soon.   Humorous  stone  mortars  and  spear  and  arrowpoints  have 
been  gathered  liere.  Meeker  tolls  us,  and  we  picked  up  a  few  black 
obsidian  broken  arrow  points,  and  some  chips  of  dull  red  flint. 

The  hill  top  is  bre  on  the  south  and  east  and  southwest  and  is 
protected  on  tlio  north  and  northeast  by  an  open  forest  of  redwood, 
Douglas  spruce,  tanbark  oak  (densiflora),  live  oak(agrifoliaJ  and 
Madrono The  soil  is  dark  from  tjie  decomposition  of  clam- 
shells, and  thousands  of  fragments  of  both  large  and  small  clams 
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July  29,1905  niDIAII  MOIJIID    CAIT  MEEKER  Cont.  2 

are  still  scattered  about,  brougl-it  hore  from  tlie  coast  long  a^o. 

The  old  vill.-ige  site  ccmnands  a  superb  view  over  the  narrow  rem- 
nant of  redwood  forest  to  the  west  and  couth,  to  tlie  Bodega  hills  and 
distant  ocean,  and  over  the  Freest one -Tomales  hills,  all  of  wliich  are 
bare  and  grassy.   Stepping  a  few  rods  to  the  east  one  reaches  tlio 
actual  highest  summit  beyond  the  forest  fringe,  where  tiie  view  in- 
cludes the  sv/eep  to  the  west  and  south  already  mentioned  njad  also 
the  Santa  Rosa  and  Russian  River  Valleys  to  the  east  and  northeast, 
with  Mt  Helena  rising  grandly  on  the  fartlier  side  of  Santa  Rosa  ^alle 
Cth6  intervening  ridge  between  llapa  and  Roseburg  Valleys  being  scarce 
ly  discemable.)   It  is  the  most  commanding  eminence  in  this  re- 
gion. 

The  principal  Indian  town  appears  to  have  beai  in  a  more  pro- 
tected place,  in  the  redwood  forest  perhaps  l/lO  mile  farther  north- 
*west,   in  what  is  now  an  orchard  on  the  Bittner  Ranch,  and  inly 
slip;litly  lower  than  the  hilltop.   Meeker  told  us  that  this  has  been 
a  favorite  and  prolific  collecting  ground  for  mortars  and  arrow- 
points  and  the  'relics'  for  more  than  40  years;  and  Mrs. Bittner 
showed  us  some  mortars  and  pestles  and  cylindrical  rubbing  stones, 
and  hundreds  of  arrow  and  spear  "points  of  black  obsidian,  of  which 
she  gave  mo  a  few.   Or.  One  of  the  spear  points  I  measured  and  found 
to  be  6-3/4  inches  ih  length.  She  has  one  serrated  arrow  of  obsidian 
and  one  of  a  dull  reddish  flint.   She  says  that  each  plowing  turns 
up  a  lot  of  additional  pieces,   We  walked  hastily  over  the  ground 
and  picked  up  som.e  nroken  pieces;  and  I  found  a  couple  shallow 
mortar  stones  about  10  inches  in  outside  diameter  in  a  granite  boulde 
Tliore  are  some  mortar  holes  in  the  solid  rock  on  top  of  a  large 
rock  close  to  the  school  house  at  Camp  Meeker. 


BODEGA  BAY 


llovonibor  22,1905. 


Got  up  early  and  took  a  v;alk  :iround  the  southern  part  of  Bodega 
Bay  to     the  other  spit  or  b-.r.     From  Smith's  house  to  the  ocean  a 
series  of  grassy  hcadLonds  f -ont  the  hay  v/ith  stoop  or  cliffy  faces. 

9f  those  headlands--one  near  the  bar-has  a  spring  on  its 


Tl^HT-highest 


«     # 


Bay  front.     This  spring  has  eaten  into  it  an.d  ..do  a  section  .hich 
shows  t-ie  upper  5  or  6  foot  to  be  clamshells  and  the  r-ich  black 
loaii!  that  always  goes  v/ith^ttoi  on  old  Rancheria  sites. 
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Smith  tells  mo  ;t]iat  when  be  Y/as  a  young  Lian  t 
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a  of  Indians  on  th  bat^  west  of  lis  middle  part,  but  that 


much  of  the  ocean 


side  of  this  part  of  the  bar  has  been  cut  away  by 


# 

encroachments  of  the  sea. 


rn 


here  are  no  tree 


s  at  all  about  the  bay  (except  some  cypress^, 


euca 


lyptus  £:c  planted  at  the  ranches),  the  nearest  bein£|M  few  small 


tree  alders  in  Bodega  Creek  Canyon  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Bay. 
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Ci\l..lP  MEEKER  TO  BODEGA  BAY       AUGUST  22-23.  ,1905 
Drove  to  Bodega  Bay  and  back,   spencUng  the  niglit  at  Capt. Hart's 
place  at  extreme  northeast  comGr  of  Bay.     tot  by  way  of  Freestone, 

Bodega  roads  and  Bodega  village. 

Bddega  Bay  is  completely  landlocked  except  the  narrow  tide  channe 
at  the  southwest  comer,   close  to  Bodega  head.     Tomales  point  is 
plainly  seen  to  the  south,   only  6  miles  from  Bodega  Head  and  one 
looks  right  into  the  mouth  of  Tomales  Bay (from  Bodega  Bay). 

Kost  of  the  fishing  at  Bodega  Bay  is  done  by  an  Indian  named 
Billy  Smith,  who  has  a  large  family  in  a  good  house  at  the  soutti^ 
curve  of  the  Bay.       He  is  a  remnant  of  the  Bodega  Tribe(the  hSS^'SS^-v^ 
ajid  I  got  from  him  a  list  of  naiiies  of  mammals  and  birds  and  plants  in 


languag' 


Also  got  a  good  dinner  at  his  house.   His  wife  is 


■mah 


A  single  old  man  of  the  Mi -yah*  kali -mah  tribe(from  Alexander 


valley  ) lives  with  tiiem. 
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EOSS  AND  BODEGA  IN  SEPTEMBER  1839 


Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  Royal  Navy, 
in  his  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  Bound  the  Tforld, 


published  in  London,  1843,  has  much  to  say 
of  the  Russian  settlements  at  Bodega  and  Ross 

•I 

which  he  visited  in  September  1839  (Vol.  2,  . 
pages  312  -  316). 
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BODEGA  BAY.  1775 
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The  following  "btief  descriptions  of  the  Indians  of  Bodega 
Bay,  Calif,  are  from  published  accounts  of  the  Spanish  Voyage 

of  Exploration  to  the  Horthwest  Coast  in  1775  under  Don  Bruno 

Heoeta  and  Don  Juan  Francisco  de  la  Bodega  y  Quadra.  Bodega 

Bay  was  discovered  and  named  "by  Bodega's  ship,  the  »3onora\ 

which  anchored  there  on  the  return  voyage  on  Octoher  4,1776, 

Remaining  two  days* 

Francisco  Antonio  Mourelle,  2nd  pilot  of  the  'Sonera' 
writes  in  his  diary  as  follows: 

".  •  we  oast  anchor  near  one  of  the  points  which  we 
called  de  Arenas  ,  in  six  fathoms  and  a  clay  "bottom. 

A  vast  numher  of  Indians  now  presented  themselves  on 
"both  points  ,  who  passed  from  one  to  the  other  in  small  canoes 
made  of  Fule  ,  where  they  talked  loudly  for  two  hours  or  more, 
till  at  last  two  of  them  came  along  side  of  the  ship,  and 
most  liherally  presented  us  with  plumes  of  feathers,  rosaries 
of  "bone,  garments  of  feathers,  as  also  garlands  of  the  same 
material,  which  they  wore  round  their  head,  and  a  canister  of 
seeds.;  which  tasted  much  like  walnuts.  Our  captain  gave 
them  in  return  hugles.  looking  glasses  .  and  peices  of  cloth. 

These  Indians  are  large  and  strong,  their  colour  heing  the 
same  as  that  of  the  whole  territory;  their  disposition  is  most 
li'beral,  as  they  seemed  to  expect  no  recompense  for  what  they 
had  furnished  us  with:  a  circumstance  which  we  hid  not  ex- 
perienced in  those  to  the  Uorthward. 
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Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  1775,  To  Explore  the  Coast  of  America, 
northward  of  California,  By  the  second  Pilot  of  the  Fleet,  Don 

Francisco  Antonio  Maurelle,  in  the  King's  3 cho oner  .called  the 
Sonera,  and  commanded  hy  Don  Juan  Fjancisoo  "de  if  Bocre^a^  ^.q^. 
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Bodega  Bay  Indians     2 
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Bodega  in  his  Report  of  the  Expedition  says: 
"I  anchored  in  seven  fathoms  of  water  and  watching  for 
some  sign  of  the  inhalDitants .  saw  them,  hat  none  triee  to 
oommnioate  with  us  during  all  that  day. 

The  Indians  on  hoth  sides  were  innumerable  and  crossed 
oyer  in  canoes  from  one  coast  to  the  other.  At  last  they  ap- 
proached near  where  I  was  anchored  and  shouted  for  more  than 
two  hours  without  ceasing,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  two 
canoes  came  to  the  side  of  my  ship,  and  with  the  greatest 
disinterestedness  presented  feathers  pluaaieB).  necklaces 
of  hone,  a  hasket  of  zemita  de  zacate  (grass  seeds?)  tasting 
like  filherts;  for  which  we  recompensed  them  with  heads, 
handkerchiefs  and  looking  glasses,  with  which  they  were  much 

pleased. 

In  stature  they  are  corpulent  and  rohust,  in  color 
hrownish.  and  in  dress  like  that  of  every  alzado  Indian,  the 
only  difference  heing  in  the  arrangement  of  their  hair,  which 
is  raised  in  front  in  the  way  that  the  se^oras  are  accustomed 
to  comh  theirs." 


(W) 
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Hidrografia.  Afto  lil,  p.  293,  Madrid,  1865. 
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VAHCOUVER'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  BODEGA  BAY  INDIANS 

Capt.  George  Van oouveronhla_second  visit  to  the  Uorthwest 

^Tn~Petb'ber.  17951 
Coast  sent  the  'Chatham' Vto  get  information  atout  Bodega  Bay. 

He  quotes  the  following  atout  the  Indians  of  Bodega  Bay  from 
the  journal  of  Mr.  Puget .  in  command  of  the  'Chatham': 

"Mr.  Johnstone  went  through  this  passage  close  to  the  high   (435) 
land  and  at  the  Back  of  the  low  spit  hef ore  us  he  found  an  exten- 
sive lagoon,  which  also  had  the  same  soundings  as  in  the  en- 
trance. On  landing  they  were  Joined  "by  some  Indians,  who  had 
previously  made  a  large  fire  on  the  north  corner  of  the  Bay. 
These  people  in  their  manners  and  conduct  were  perfectly  inof- 
fensive; their  numhers  did  not  exceed  3tt,  of  all  ages  and  of  "*   •- 
■both  sexes;  some  few  had  hows  and  arrows,  which  they  disposed 
of  to  our  party  for  headsaand  trinkets;  the  language  they  spoke 
was  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  their  own  provincial  dialect,  and 
from  this  we  may  infer,  that  they  were  either  suhordinate  to 
the  Spaniards,  or  that  they  had  a  constaht  connection  with  the 

* 

settlements  at  San  Francisco.  ... 

Mr.  Johnstone  oheerved  the  men  to  he  in  general  naked,  hut 
the  women  wore  skins  of  animals  atout  their  shoulders  and  waists, 
and  were  as  much  tat coed,  or  punctured,  as  any  of  the  females 
of  the  S^ondwidh Islands ;  the  hair  of  hoth  sexes  was  hlack,  which 
they  wore  cluhhed  hehind." 

Capt.  George  Vancouver,  Voyage  of  Discovery  Round  the  World,  4 
Vol.  II,  pp.  435-6,  1798. 
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OLAMENTKO  CHIEF 


Gualiuela  or  Gualinela,  Chief  of 
Tiutuye ,  rancheria  of  43  Indians  at 
Bodegp.  Bay  in  April  1833.  Account  in 
M.J.Vallejo.  letter  tp  Gov.  Figueroa, 
May  6.  1833.  In  Documentos  paratLa  Historia 
de  Calif.,  MSS  Bancroft  Library,  2::  141-2, 

1853- 1834. 
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Ah-Tnimitut-tsh:     Name  us  ed  ty  Pomoen 


K.y.f^V^p  r^himimi  (of  iiealdsMrg  region 
.  for  QT^mentko  tribe  at  Bodega  Bay.~ 
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How  Cha'-ka  the  Tule-wren  shot  out  the 

Sun 

A  Tale  of  the  Olamentko  Indians  of  Bodeg^  Bay 

Personages 
O^-ye  the  Coyote-man 
Chd'-U  the  Tule-wren,  a  poor  orphan  boy 
Koo4oo''p€  the  Humming-bird 
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Cfiilia  t^e  tCttle-toren  jgSdot  out 

'T^HA'-KA  the  Tule-wren  was  a  poor  worthless 
y|     boy.    He  had  no  father  and  no  mother  and 
^  A    went  from  House  to  house  begging,  and  th§ 
people  gave  him  food  to  eat.    Nobody  lik§4  him, 
and  finally  they  tired  of  feeding  him.    One  day 
he  told  them  that  if  they  did  not  give  him  food  he 
would  shoot  out  the  Sun.  Then  everybody  laughed, 
Again  he  said  he  surely  would  shoot  it  out.    They 
said,  "Go  ahead  and  shoot" 

So  he  did;  he  sent  his  arrow  right  up  into  the 
Sun  and  let  the  light  out  and  th^  whole  world  be. 
came  dark.  There  was  no  Sun,  no  Moon,  nq 
Stars,  no  Fire -everything  was  dark.  It  was  dark 
for  years  and  years  and  the  people  could  not  see 
to  find  food,  and  everybody  was  starving. 

All  this  time  O'-ye  the  Coyote-man  was  thinking 
how  he  could  get  the  Sun  and  light  back  again. 
At  length  he  saw  just  a  little  light  a  long  way 
off.  He  sent  Koo-loo'-pe  the  Humming-bird  tQ 
steal  it. 

Koo-loo'-pe  set  out  on  the  long  journey  and  finals 
ly  came  to  the  fire  and  stole  a  little  piece  and 
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tE^e  IBaion  of  tfie  TOorOi 


brought  if  bacK  under  His  chin  -  you  can  see  the 
blaze  there  to  this  day« 

;i  When  he  was  bringing  it  somebody  cKase'd  Kim, 
but  he  was  so  small  and  flew  so  swiftly  they  could 
not  see  which  way  he  went  arid  could  not  catch 
him.  So  he  escaped  with  the  fire  and  brought  it 
back  to  O'-ye  the  'Coyote-man,  and  the  people  hVd' 
light  again. 
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How:  5^EE'-WEKJ  WAS  SAVED  FROM  THE  iFLOOD 
J'raorcint  of  X  (Tale  of  the  Olamentko  Twbb  of  BoDiaA 

Bay 


Personages 
'O.'-ye  the  Co3rote-nuin 
Wek'-wel  the  Falcon 
V.e''UH  the  Grebe 
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Iloto  Wtii^tk  toas;  sistath  from  tfie 

:flooli 

O'-YE  the  Coyote-man,  and  Wek'-wek  the 
Falcon-man  quarrelfed.  Then  O'-ye  gath- 
ered up  the  people  and  took  them  away  with 
him  across  the  ocean,  leaving  Wek'-wek  alone.  Then 
he  made  the  rain  come  and  cover  the  world  with 
water.  The  water  grew  deeper  and  deeper  and 
covered  all  the  trees  and  all  the  hills  and  all  th^ 
mountains  until  nothing  was  left  but  water.  -^- 
Wek'-wek  could  find  no  place  to  rest- nothing 
to  stand  on -and  had  to  fly  and  fly  and  fly  till  he 
was  all  tired  out  By  and  by  he  could  fly  no  longer 
and  fell  on  the  water  and  was  floating  around 
nearly  dead  when  his  wing  caught  on  a  little  stick. 
This  stick  stuck  up  from  the  top  of  the  roundhouse 
of  Pe'-leet  the  Grebe,  who  came  up  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  He  found  Wek'-wek  (a  relative  of 
his)  nearly  drowned  and  pulled  him  down  into  h\% 
roundhouse  and  saved  him. 

Then  O'-ye  the  Coyote-man  let  the  water  down 
and  brought  the  people  back. 
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Why  th^  BopEGA  Bay  Indians  gan  not  sta?ji| 
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not  fiftanb  Coi^ 

'HEN  O'-)^^  the  Coyote-man  had  every^ 
thing  ready  hi?  thought  he  would  make 
people.  So  he  gathered  a  lot  of  sticks  ajf 
different  kinds  -  some  hard,  as  oak,  madrone,  and 
^aazaniifa^  some  soft  and  Hollow,  a$  the  ^ttgc-herb-^ 
and  mjad^  a  big  pjile  of  them  and  s^jd  ihat  by  and  by; 
jthiey  would  turn  into  people, 

Then  he  went  over  all  the  country  and  \vhcre- 
ever  he  wanted  a  village  he  laid  down  two  sticks, 
jind  gaye  the  place  a  flame- aijd  tfie  nam^  he  gav€ 
it  then  has  always  been  its  name  and  is  its  name  to 
this  day.    Then  he  went  away. 

In  la  short  timg  tjie  sticks  turned  into  people, 
and  all  the  r^nchgrias  werg  started  with  the  first 
f^sal  people, 

In  places  where  he  had  put  sticks  of  hard  wood 
the  people  were  strong  and  well  and  warm-blooded 
jand  could  stand  cold  weather;  but  in  places  where 
he  put  poor  wood  the  people  were  weak  and  sickly 

and  could  not  stand  cold  weather.    Here  at  Bode-r 

i  ■  ... 

ga  Bay  he  left  only  stacks  of  Po'-to-po'-to  the  sage-r 
herb,  ^^  which  has  ^  hollow  stem  arjd  has  no  strength, 
That  is  the  reason  our  people  are  tender  and  weak 

f^The  sage-herb  is  a  form  of  'Artemisia  ludoviciana. 
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and  can  not  stand  cold,  and  why  nearly  all  died 
B09n  after  the  white  men  came.  We  are  hdllow 
imide  and  can  not  stattd  celd. 
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OLAliraTICO 


M.  Candlle  de  Hoquefeuil,  C 


a  ship  trading  on  the  NW  Coast  and  in 


der  of  the  'Bordelais*. 


Sept< 


1817- Deo.  1818.  in 


Journal  d*un  Voyage  autour  du 


Mond9*  (paris  1825)  writes  as  follows  of  the  Indians 

■ —  ». 

of  Bodega  Bay,  where  he  anchored  for  some  hours 
Oct,  15,  1817: 

"There  is  now  at  this  port  only  a  wooden  store-     [l.:2383 
house  constructed  by  the  Russians  •   •   •  Some  natives 
of  both  sexes,  the  dirtiest  and  most  stupid  I  ever 
saw  occupied  3  or  4  low  huts,  shaped  like  a  bee-hive, 
about  8  ftlet  in  diameter,  and  made  from  the  branches 
of  trees.     They  were  naked,  except  for  a  slight 
girdle  and  their  dwellings  were  without  furniture 
of  any  kind.     Thery^  slept  in  the  dirt.". — Translation 
i:  238. 


W^^! 


V  ^':«?- 


BODBGA  BAT  INDIANS 


ii^j'&f'^W^' 


Peter  Corney,  in  la 


V 


the  Northern  Fagifig>  a 


narrative  of  several  trading  voyages  from  1813  to  1818,  states: 

"On  the  21st  of  December  [1814]  we  sailed  from  Monterey 
towards  Bodago,  a  Russian  establishment  on  New  Albion,  in  the 
latitude  38*  G'  and  longitude  123*,  which  we  reached  in  due  tima 

"On  the  24th  we  saw  a  large  storehouse  on  shore;  Mr.  Mc- 
Bougal  and  myself  went  in  quest  of  its  owners;  we  found  it 
locked,  and  then  pulled  up  a  lagoon,  where  we  saw  a  number  of 
Indians  collected  round  a  large  fire.  We  landed,  and  found 
ourselves  above  an  Indian  village,  for  here  they  live  under 
ground,  and  we  could  hear  their  voices  beneath  us.  Several 
old  women  and  children  made  their  appearance;  we  gave  them 
some  beads  and  by  signs  inquired  where  the  Russians  were; 
they  pointed  to  the  men  round  the  fire,  to  whom  we  accordingly 
went  up,  and  found  them  killing  rabbits.  Their  mode  of  hunt- 
ing them  is  to  fire  the  grass  for  a  considerable  distance, 
and  kill  the  rabbits  as  they  are  endeavoring  to  escape  from 
the  flame.  The  natives,  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  appear  to 
be  a  very  harmless  race.  We  inquired  for  the  Russians,  and 
they  pointed  to  the  northward.  We  then  left  them,  and,  on 
passing  the  village,  some  of  our  party  had  the  curiosity  to 
venture  into  their  subterraneous  abodes,  but  were  obliged  to 
make  a  hasty  retreat,  pursued  by  swarms  of  fleas,  and  an  in- 
tolerable stench  from  a  mass  of  filth." 


•^eter  Corney,  goyages  in 
London  Literary  Gazette  181 
pp.  33-34,  1896. 
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Indian  Tribes 

ify  Peace 


Invite  "White  Brothers"  to 
Festival  of  the  Harvest 


f^pccial  from  Monitor  Bureau 

WASHINGTON  —  The  bond  of 
friendship  between  the  Qm^jm^^In- 
^iaixa.j2{lNjebrask.a  and  {Mr  wTme 
neighbors  is  ty'pTfied  by  the  active 
participation  of  a  representative  of 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
Francis  La  Flesche,  in  their  most  im- 
portant tribal  ceremonjfc  the  annual 
festival  which  begins  with  the  gath- 
ering in  of  the  hay  crop.  An  an- 
nouncement by  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution states  that  Mr.  La  Flesche 
hae  left  Washington  for  the.  Omaha 
Indian  Reservation,  and  will  take 
part  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
tribal  ceremonies  held  on  American 
soil. 

The  festival  of  the  harvesting  is 
a  modernization  of  an  old  custom,  it 
is  explained,  and  has  no  refigious 
significance.  It  is  participated  in  by 
1500  members  of  the  tribe,  who 
gather  each'  year  for  a  weeJt  of  danc- 
ing and  feasting,  concluding  with  the 
ancient  ceremony  of  the  making  of 
gifts  to  each  other.  Members  of 
neighboring  tribes  are  invited  to  at- 
tend, and  some  of  the  Osage  Indians 
are  planning  to  travel  fiom  Okla- 
homa to  attend. 

"The  dancing  takes  place  every  eve- 
ning from  seven  till  midnight.  Only 
folk  dances  in  which  the  whole  tribe 
join  in  are  danced,"  the  statement 
explains.  "Some  of  these  are  of 
modern  development,  but  occasion- 
ally the  old  war  dance  of  the  tribe 
is  revived,  and  \^th  it  the  war  paint 
and  picturesque  head-dress  and  all 
the  attendant  ceremonial  of  a  bygone 
(lay. 

"During  the  day  also  various  sorts 
of  feasts  are  held.  They  are  accom- 
Ijanied  by  foot  races  and  other 
sports,  for  which  prizes  of  horses, 
blankets,  shawls,  and  similar  objects 
Are  offered." 


Tjv_Aa^.  ANTIIUOPOLOGICAL    SOCIETY.!   \M«aK-.  .   CO 

MftUlvVT<5X. 

Forty-Third  Regular  Meeting,  October  4,  1881. 

Rev  J  Owen  Dorsey  read  a  translation,  made  by  himself,  of  an 
Omaha  myth,  entitled  The  Orphan  and  the  Buffalo  Woman. 
The  following  is  an  abstract : 

Wahandhishige,  the  orphan,  lived  with  his  married  sister,  who 
was  unkind  to  him.     She  never  allowed  him  to  eat  any  choice  piece 
of  meat,  although  her  husband  was  a  good   hunter   and  brought 
plenty  of  game  to  the  lodge.     A  buffalo  woman  visited  the  orphan 
when  he  was  alone  in  the  lodge,  and  made  him  eat  some  of  the 
iTieat,  restoring  the  piece  from  which  it  had  been  cut  to  its  proper 
shape.     This  occurrence  was  repeated  on  three  other  days.     Then 
the  orphan  followed  the  woman,  overtaking  her  by  evening  at  a 
white  lodge  on  the  prairie.     While  he  slept  the  woman  and  lodge 
disappeared,  and  when  he  awoke  he  was  lying  on  the  grass.     This 
happened  on  four  days  in  succession.     The  myth  then  gives  :   ist. 
The  adventures  of  the  woman,  after  parting  with  the  orphan  ;  2d, 
The  adventures  of  the  orphan  when  in  pursuit  of  the  woman.     In 
the  first  part  is  told  the  birth  of  her  child,  the  white  calf,  (some  say 
two  calves ;)  his  abduction  by  Ishtinike,  the  deceiver ;  his  escape 
and  return  to  his  mother.     I^hen  follow  the  adventures  of  the  or- 
phan, showing  how  he  overcame  great  difficulties  that  were  destined 
to  hinder  his  pursuit ;  how  he  crossed  the  great  water,  a  deep  canon, 
a  tract  of  land,  covered  with  briers  and  thorns ;  and  how  he  went 
even  to  the  upper  world.     Returning   from   the  upper  world    he 
killed  a  number  of  the  buffaloes  ;  then  he  took  his  family  to  his  old 
home      He  discovered  himself  to  his  unkind  sister  and  her  husband, 
who  had  been  unfortunate  since  the  departure  of  the  orphan.     They 
received  him  and  his  family,  and  were  rewarded  by  the  return  of 
game  and  consequent  prosperity.     The  sister  profited  by  experience, 
and  was  ever  thereafter  kind  to  her  brother  and  his  family. 

The  President  of  the  Society  read  a  paper  on  the  Myths  of  the 
WiNTUNs  OF  THE  Sacramento  Valley.* 


\ 


1  This  paper  will  be  published  in  a  much  enlarged  form  in  the  «  Annual  Report       \ 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology." 
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This  ig  the  first  time  that  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  restore  extinct  animals  with  the  hair 
superimposed  on  the  model.  Mr.  Blaschke 
secured  tl^e  skin  and  hair  of  white  horses  and 
appropriately  gave  it  the  color  he  desired,  also 
the  characteiistic  whorls  or  folding  of  the  skin. 

The  painted  background,  a  reproduction  of  a 
scene  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  where 
these  animals  wete  fairly  common  in  their  day,  is 
the  work  of  Charles  A.  Corwin,  Museum  staff 
artist.  Messrs.  Blaschke  and  Corwin  had  the 
scientific  advice  and  supervision  of  the  curator 
and  other  members  of  the  staff  of  the  depart- 
ment of  geology  of  Field-Museum  during  creation 
of  the  group.  ^  ^*^ 

Valuable  assi8tan(je  and  cooperation  were  also 
given  by  Prof.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  president 
of  the  American  Museum,  and  the  late  Prof. 
WiUiam  Diller  Matthew.  \ 

RADIO  BROADCASTING 

AMERICAN  Museum  Brpadcasting. — 
Every  Sunday  afternoon  at  3?45  during  the 
winter  months  a  member  of  the  Ai^erican  Mu- 
seum scientific  staff  is  giving  a  talk  op  a  natural 
history  subject  over  Station  WOR.  On  the  first 
Sunday  of  each  month  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  gives  a  full-page  spread  in  its  rotogravure 
section  correlated  with  the  talk  of  tha^day. 

SCIENCE   OF  MAN 

ECHNIQUES  AND  Art  Forms  of  the 
Omaha  Indians. — Dr.  Margaret  Mead  has 
just  brought  back  a  small  representative  collec- 
tion from  the  Omaha  Indians  in  Nebraska.  The 
most  mteresting  aspect  of  this  collection  is  the 
variety  of  techniques  and  art  forms  that  are 
known  to  the  Omaha.  It  includes  the  traditional 
porcupine  quillwork  used  by  the  American 
Indian  before  the  importation  of  beads,  but  these 
pieces  of  porcupine  quillwork  are  decorated  with 
fringes  made  from  small  squares  of  tin  beaten  into 
cylindrical  form  and  tufted  with  dyed  chicken 
feathers.  There  is  also  a  vest  of  hide  embroid- 
ered in  porcupine  quillwork  with  designs  of  flags 
and  horses,  both  contributions  from  the  white 

man. 

The  Omaha  Indians  replaced  their  porcupine 
quillwork  with  ribbon  work  more  than  with 
beadwork.  The  collection  includes  cradle-board 
bands  and  bands  of  ribbon  work  applique  used 
on  the  borders  of  broadcloth  dancing  robes. 
This  ribbon  work,  although  the  designs  are 
largely  suggestive  of  patterns  formerly  in  use  by 
the  Eastern  Woodlands  Indians,  also  suggests  the 
influence  of  ecclesiastical  vestments. 

The  Omaha  have  always  traded  extensively 
with  the  Siouan  tribes,  and  the  collection  includes 


parfleches,  a  buffalo  skin  shirt  and  tobacco  pouch 
obtained  from  the  Sioux  more  than  a  generation 
ago  and  carefully  cherished  by  the  Omaha. 

There  is  also  a  representative  series  of  mocca- 
sins ranging  from  the  typical  black  moccasin  of 
the  old  Omaha  to  modern  forms  made  from  buck- 
skin purchased  in  the  city  stores,  embroidered 
with  modern  glass  beads  and  dyed  with  yellow 
ocher  purchased  from  the  drug-store. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  the  department  of 
anthropology  made  a  survey  of  the  bead  and  quill 
art  of  the  whole  area  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  resulting  collections  form  the  exhibit  now 
in  our  halls  of  which  so  much  use  is  made  by 
students  of  design.  Collections  similar  to  this 
one  from  the  Omaha,  made  twenty-five  years 
after,  are  of  special  interest  in  showing  the 
historical  development  of  this  aborigmal  art 
under  modern  conditions. 

RECONNAISSANCE  of  European  Anthro- 
pological Museums. — Curator  and  Mrs. 
N.  C.  Nelson,  of  the  anthropology  department  of 
the  American  Museum  returned  early  in  October 
from  a  lengthy  vacation  trip  to  Europe.  This 
journey  involved  two  unusually  long  ocean  voy- 
ages, one  of  them  by  way  of  Iceland  and  the  two 
together  occupying  no  less  than  thirty-one  days' 
residence  on  shipboard. 

Aside  from  occasional  pleasure  excursions  in 
different  places  and  visits  to  a  number  of  famous 
one-time  royal  palaces  and  castles,  most  of  Mr. 
Nelson's  time  was  spent  in  museums  of  distinctly 
anthropological  character.  Such  museums  were 
visited,  for  example,  at  Reykjavik,  in  Iceland; 
Trondjem,  Bergen,  Lillehammer  (outdoor  mu- 
seum), and  Oslo,  in  Norway;  Goteborg  and 
Stockholm,  in  Sweden;  Copenhagen,  Lyngby 
(outdoor  museum),  and  Kolding,  in  Denmark; 
BerUn  and  Hamburg,  in  Germany;  Brunn  and 
Prague,  in  Czechoslovakia;  and,  finally,  Vienna, 
in  Austria.  Several  other  cities,  like  Dresden 
and  Munich,  both  the  possessors  of  famous  mu- 
seums, were  passed  through,  but  were  not  actu- 
ally visited  for  lack  of  time. 

The  purpose  of  these  visits  was  threefold;  to 
see,  primarily,  what  sort  of  archaeological  ma- 
terial was  being  recovered  in  the  different  locali- 
ties, to  observe  exhibition  methods  in  vogue,  and 
to  learn  to  what  extent  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
typical  specimens,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  with 
which  to  fill  out  gaps  in  the  American  Museum 
exhibition  series.  Mr.  Nelson  also  inspected  a 
number  of  private  collections  offered  for  sale,  but 
found  none  suitable  for  acquisition.  The  best  he 
could  do — it  being  the  time  of  year  when  nearly 
every  responsible  museum  man  was  away  on 
vacation — was  to  make  preliminary  arrangements 
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for  a  number  of  possible  exchanges.  Incidentally, 
two  famous  Paleolithic  sites  were  visited  in 
Czechoslovakia,  where  excavation  was  observed 
in  progress. 

The  general  impression  retained  by  Mr. 
Nelson  of  European  museums  is  both  favorable 
and  unfavorable.  He  thinks  that  as  far  as  build- 
ing facilities  are  concerned  Europe  as  a  whole  is  at 
a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  America,  in 
that  too  often  valuable  collections  are  either 
housed  in  castles  and  other  old  buildings  not 
adapted  for  exhibition  purposes,  or  they  are  dis- 
played in  modern  structures  with  gorgeously 
finished  palace-like  interiors  that  positively 
\  detract  from  the  specimens  one  wishes  to  see. 
\  There  are,  however,  several  exceptions  to  these 
extremes. 

When  it  comes  to  organization  and  standards  of 
work,  Europeans  are  obviously  far  and  away 
ahead  of  us,  at  least  in  matters  archaeological. 
Thus,  in  some  countries  research  is  so  thoroughly 
planned  that  they  have  separate  expert  curators 
and  field  workers  for  every  outstanding  culture 
stage  from  the  earliest  beginnings  to  the  present 
time — Old  Stone,  New  Stone,  Bronze,  Iron, 
Medieval,  and  Modern.  The  result  is  conspicu- 
ously reflected  in  instructive  exhibits,  which  are 
arranged  chronologically  in  a  succession  of  small 
halls,  covering  the  whole  history  of  local  culture 
so  far  as  known. 

ALBERT    GUNTHER 

THE  Centenary  of  Albert  Gunther. — 
October  3, 1930,  marked  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  the  great  ichthyologist  Albert  Giinther 
(1830-1914).  To  commemorate  the  event,  the 
Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History  (London) 
published  a  complete  bibliography  of  his  writings, 
with  a  list  of  his  degrees,  honors,  etc.,  in  a  special 
number  of  the  magazine. 

The  bibliography  reveals  Giinther's  amazing 
scientific  productivity.  He  published  more  than 
600  papers,  and  15  complete  volumes,  on  fishes, 
reptiles,  and  other  vertebrates;  besides  several 
guide  and  other  museum  books,  and  numerous 
reports  as  the  Keeper  of  Zoology  at  the  British 

Museum. 

Gtinther's  most  important  work  is  the  great 
Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  in  the  British  Museum^  eight 
volumes.  Although  now  in  large  part  superseded 
by  later  works,  it  is  still  a  basic  reference  work  in 
ichthyology.  Another  noted  book  of  his  is  the 
splendid  quarto  volume  on  the  deep-sea  fishes  of 
the  famous  "Challenger "  Expedition.  This  work 
gave  the  world  the  first  extended  account  of  the 
strange  fish  life  in  the  great  depths  of  the  ocean. 
He  also  published  a  noteworthy  popular  book  on 
'fishes. 


It  was  from  the  writings  of  Gunther  that 
Charles  Darwin  derived  most  of  those  curious  or 
little-known  facts  about  fishes  cited  in  the  Origin 
of  Species  and  his  other  books  on  evolution. 

— L.  HUSSAKOF. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES 


rPHE  American  Ornithologists  Union  held 
^  its  annual  meeting  at  Salem,  October  2fi-24t. 
Members  of  the  bird  department  of  the  American 
Kluseum  read  papers  on  the  following  syojects: 
\  "The  Boreal  Element  in  the  Westf  Indian 
Avifauna,"  "The  Turkey  Buzzard's  ^ense  of 
sJpell,"  by  Frank  M.  Chapman.  / 

V  Conditions  Controlling  the  Distrpution  of 
Sea-birds  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Soutl^' America," 
by  l^bert  Cushman  Murphy.  / 

"%ld  Notes  from  Peru,"  by  John  T.  Zimmer. 


\ 


/ 


NEW  PUBLICATION^f 

The  Biok  of  Bird  Life:  A  Study  of  Birdj^  in  their  Haunt; 
with  Phi^tographB  by  the  Author.  By  V^rthur  A.  Allen, 
Professor  of  Ornithology  at  Cornell  University.  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Company,  Inc.  New  York.  Sjlro;  xix+426  pp.; 
275  ills.     \  f 

For  yeirs  Doctor  Allen,  as  edijfor  of  the  school 
department  of  Bird  Lore^  has  been  contributing 
to  that  magazine  a  series  of  articles  based  on  his 
wide  experience  as  a  student  and  teacher.  Many 
of  these  with  others  before  unpublished  compose 
this  volume.  \  The  method  of  treatment  is  sub- 
jective. His  iheme  is  the  significance  of  things 
seen.  We  havp  not,  therefore,  a  compilation  of 
detached  observations  but^  a  group  of  highly 
suggestive  and  itj^teresting  essays  on,  for  example, 
Migration,  Courtship,  Adaptations,  Color,  Rela- 
tions to  Man,  \tith  practical  suggestions  for 
attracting,  observJpg,  and  photographing  birds. 
The  book  thus  appeals  to  the  special  student  as 
well  as  to  the  generaLr^ader.  We  know  of  no  one 
better  equipped  to  cjiim  the  attention  of  both 
than  Doctor  Allen.  3^  born  naturalist,  a  trained 
biologist,  a  keen,  discriminating,  and  patient 
field  student,  a  pleading  and  effective  writer,  and 
a  skilful  photographer,  he  has  used  all  his  excep- 
tional gifts  and  attainments  in  preparing  these 
studies.— F.  M.  0.  \ 

f 

The  Mound  Buil4er^.  A  recbnstruction  of  the  life  of  a 
prehistoric  Americgn  race,  through  exploration  and  inter- 
pretation of  their  ^arth  mounds,  their  burials,  and  their 
cultural  remains.  .By  Henry  Clyde  Shetrone,  Director  and 
Archffiologist,  the  Ohio  State  Archteological  and  Historical 
Society.  D.  Appleton  and  Compai^,  New  York  and  Lon- 
don, 1030.  \^ 

A  good  book  on  the  Mound 'Builders  has  been 
wanting  until  now.  Perhaps  it  had  better 
be  said  that  such  a  book  could  not  have  been 
written  sooner,  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  only 
person  to  write  such  a  book  is  the  author  of  this 
volume.  Shetrone,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  original  leader  in  this  field,  William  C.  Mills, 
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geographic  and  cferonojogical  developmenM?eftl variation,  and  group  interriaflu- 
,  r  beUeve  the  adt^ition  of  such  criteria  as  these  can  not  be  too  strongly  urged 


ence 


among  anthropologistfi  ftndTeYaTrric  specialists. 


Florence  M.  Hawley 


The  Changing  Culture  of  an  Indian  Tribe.  Margaret  Mead,  (xiv,  313  pp.  $4.50. 

New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1932.) 

In  this  study  of  the  Antlers  (transparent  disguise  for  the  Omalu)  Margaret 
Mead  has  made  a  signal  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  reactions  of  a  typical 
Indian  tribe  to  the  impact  of  white  civilization.  The  result  of  her  investigation  is 
so  interesting  and  far-reaching  that  her  pioneer  attempt  is  bound  to  be  followed  by 
other  such  studies,  opportunity  for  which  abounds  among  the  North  American 

Indians.  .         „    u         u 

The  field  work  was  conducted  during  a  period  of  five  months  m  1930,  the  author 
being  at  all  times  careful  that  the  object  of  her  research  remain  dark  to  the  Indians. 
At  the  present  time  the  reservation  is  overrun  by  whites,  which  fact  does  not 
result  in  intimacy  or  mutual  understanding  between  the  races. 

In  the  old  days  the  concept  of  property  among  the  Antlers  was  strictly  lunited 
in  its  application.  Land  in  particular  was  never  formaUy  owned,  nor  was  it  bought 
or  sold.  While  in  one  way  or  another  considerable  property  other  than  land  may 
have  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  no  merit  attached  to  its  hoarding. 
When  subsequently  a  Congressional  bill  resulted  in  a  new  set  of  allotments  being 
granted  to  individuals,  the  "illusion  of  vast  wealth,  of  unlimited  lands,  grew  up, 
which  still  remains  despite  the  sad  curtailment  of  the  acreage  owned  by  Antlers"  (p. 
52).  .\n  orgy  of  reckless  expenditure  was  initiated,  surreptitiously  induced  by  white 
agents.  The  easy  flow  of  money  proved  an  irresistible  temptation  to  these  inno- 
cent Indians.  ,j    I-  f    •    • 
Similarly  in  political  organization,  the  prestige  surrounding  the  old  chieftain  is 
gone.  Chieftainship  itself  has  fallen  into  decay.  The  Antler  is  not  only  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  but  also  a  ward  of  the  government.  As  such  he  has  a  claim  upon 
the  Federal  service  to  the  Indian.  Privileges  the  Antler  has  aplenty;  there  is  much 
irritating  supervision  of  his  life  and  activities;  but  his  obligations  are  nil.  "From  a 
member  of  a  self-governing,  politicaUy  selfconscious  unit,  the  Antler  has  been  de- 
graded to  a  member  of  a  misceUaneous  group  of  people  who  have  hereditary  claims 
to  receive  special  treatment  and  to  give  nothing  in  return"  (p.  76). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how,  in  the  midst  of  this  decay  of  ancient  custom,  the 
kinship  system  and  its  adhering  practices  have  remained  relatively  intact,  "largely," 
remarks  the  author,  "because  it  is  so  incomprehensible  to  the  white  residents  that 
they  usually  do  not  know  that  it  exists."  The  mother-in-law  taboo,  for  example, 

is  still  in  force.  .        r    . -u 

In  ancient  times  the  part  played  by  grandparents  in  the  education  of  children 
was  second  only  to  that  played  by  the  parents,  but  now  that  the  past  is  gone  the 
old  people  are  no  longer  interested  and  they  do  not  bother  about  the  children. 
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In  the  domain  of  the  sexual  code  the  half-digested  transition  from  the  old  to 
the  new  wrought  absolute  havoc.  The  young  girl  of  the  past  was  educated  m  such 
a  fashion  that  her  demeanor  towards  male  approaches  was  characterized  by  bash- 
fuhiess,  fearfulness,  and  inhibition.  Far  from  taking  an  active  part  m  the  proceed- 
ings she  was  likelv  to  run  off  at  the  first  suggestion  of  danger.  All  this  was  changed 
with  the  introduction  of  co-educational  Indian  schools.  Here  the  girls  make  the 
best  of  their  new-fangled  freedom.  The  boys,  on  the  other  hand,  still  clmg  to  the 
old  attitude  that  a  girl  who  is  not  bashful  is  at  least  potentially  a  "bad  woman. 

The  result  can  easily  be  imagined.  r  -.u  u  * 

In  religion  the  forms  of  Christianity  have  replaced  those  of  the  older  faith,  but 

the  spirit  of  the  deeper  laid  attitudes  still  hovers  above  the  reservation. 

The  co-educational  schools  have  substituted  the  regime  of  impersonal  formahty 

for  the  warm  intimacy  of  the  old  Indian  home.  In  the  abnormal  setting  of  the  Indian 

community  with  its  contrasting  ancient  background,  co-education  has  become  a 

*'''' Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  new  situation  is  that  English  has  been  adopted 
by  the  younger  generation  only  as  a  thin  and  imperfect  veneer.  Only  a  few  of  the 
old  people  who  received  their  schooling  in  the  East  speak  a  good  Enghsh,  some  of 
them  being  "very  sophisticated  linguistically."  Otherwise  Antler  speech  has  had 
greater  vitalitv  than  English  upon  the  reservation.  The  author  believes  that  there 
are  not  more  than  a  dozen  people  in  the  place  who  do  not  always  think  m  Antler 
and  prefer  to  speak  it  whenever  possible.  ,     ,    ,.  t 

The  whole  second  part  of  Dr  Mead's  book  is  devoted  to  the  Indian  woman  I 
am  told,  in  fact,  that  the  author  preferred  to  call  her  study  by  a  title  implying  this 
speciaUzation  in  the  woman's  part  of  the  culture.  As  in  many  other  similar  situa- 
tions the  author  has  found  that  the  changing  times  have  fallen  more  heavily  upon 
the  men  than  upon  the  women.  Ancient  Antler  culture  was,  in  more  senses  than 
one   a  man's  culture.  The  duties  of  war  and  chase,  of  political  organization  and 
religion,  largely  devolved  upon  the  men.  It  is  precisely  in  these  domams  of  culture 
that  the  greatest  changes  have  come,  putting  the  men  out  of  office,  as  it  were,  ihe 
women,  on  the  other  hand,  who  took  care  of  the  more  private  economic  and  social 
concerns,  still  find  something  to  do  in  the  new  order.  It  is,  however  as  true  of  the 
women  as  of  the  men  that  with  the  decay  of  culture  has  come  a  fatal  loss  of  the  old 
manual  skiUs.  Thus  the  modern  woman  is  unfit  to  cope  with  the  difficult  economic 
and  domestic  conditions. 

It  is  possibly  only  to  record  the  complete  fortuitousness  of  the  process  [concludes  the 
author]  by  which  the  primitive  culture  breaks  down  and  the  individual  member  of  the  primi- 
tive society  is  left  floundering  in  a  heterogeneous  welter  of  meaningless,  uncoordmated  and 
disintegrating  institutions. 

In  Part  Three  of  her  book  the  author  has  gathered  some  of  her  raw  materials 
in  tabular  and  diagrammatic  form  which  may  be  utilized  to  verify  or  control  some 
of  her  conclusions. 
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STAR    CULT    AMONG    THE    PAWNEE  — A    PRELIMI- 
NARY REPORT 

By   ALICE   C.   FLETCHER 

The  far-reaching  avenues  of  trade  upon  this  continent  stretch 
from  the  equatorial  regions  to  its  northern  and  southern  confines, 
and  along  these  paths  have  passed  with  the  traders  more  than 
their  articles  of  barter.  These  men  took  with  them  the  know- 
ledge  of  rites,  customs,  myths,  and  folktales,  which  spread,  with 
modifying  influence  more  or  less  enduring,  from  tribe  to  tribe. 
As  a  result,  no  one  tribe  on  the  western  continent  can  be  said  to 
stand  wholly  apart  from  all  other  tribes,  or  unaffected  as  to  its 
forms  of  organization,  its  culture,  or  its  folklore.  A  network  of 
exchange,  more  or  less  formal,  lies  over  the  whole  country, 
enhancing  both  the  difficulty  and  the  interest  of  ethnological 

field  research. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  while  studying  among  the  Omaha 
and   other   tribes   of   the  Siouan  linguistic  group,  I   met   with 
evidence  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  people  of  the  Pawnee 
tribe  had  probably  been  instrumental  in  the  spread   of   certain 
cults  among  their  neighbors,  and  that  this  tribe  still  possessed  in 
considerable  fulness  of  detail  many  of  their  ancient  ceremonies. 
Although  at  that  time  the  way  to  witness  and  investigate  these 
ceremonies  was  opened  to  me  by  some  of  the  old  Omaha  leaders 
who  were  in  close  and  friendly  relations  with  the  Pawnee,  circum- 
stances beyond  my  control  prevented  for  several  years  my  enter- 
ing the  Pawnee  field.      However,  I  have  since  been  able  to  take 
up   the   work   and    have    made    considerable    progress,   having 
obtained  complete  records  of  ceremonies  and  attendant  rituals. 
During  the  present  year  I  have  been  joined  in  this  investiga- 
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tion  by  Dr  George  A.  Dorsey  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum, 
who  agrees  with  me  as  to  the  importance  of  exploiting  this  field. 
We  hope  to  procure  as  complete  a  record  of  this  tribe  as  it  is  now 
possible  to  obtain  from  the  few  surviving  old  men  who  have  been 
instructed  in  the  rites  of  their  fathers.  In  this  associated  work 
Mr  James  R.  Murie,  formerly  my  collaborator,  will  continue  as 
our  assistant  in  behalf  of  his  tribe. 

The  language  of  the  Pawnee  belongs  to  the  Caddoan  stock. 
When  first  met  by  the  white  race  the  people  were  living  near 
Platte  river,  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Nebraska.  About  thirty 
years  ago  the  tribe  was  removed  from  this  locality  to  the  place 
where  they  now  reside  in  northeastern  Oklahoma. 

In  this  preliminary  report  no  mention  will  be  made  of  the 
earlier  or  later  migrations  of  the  Pawnee,  or  of  the  different 
divisions  of  the  tribe,  beyond  the  statement  that  it  is  now  repre- 
sented by  four  bands.  These  bands  used  always  to  build  their 
villages  in  a  certain  definite  geographical  relation  to  each  other. 
The  Skidi  band  was  always  to  the  west  of  the  others ;  it  is  of  the 
organization  and  cult  of  this  band  that  a  brief  outline  will  be 

given. 

The  Skidi  band  was  divided  into  several  villages,  each  pos- 
sessing certain  sacred  symbolic  articles  which  were  preserved  in  a 
pack  or  shrine.  Each  shrine  had  its  own  ceremonies  and  rituals. 
The  sacred  symbolic  articles,  the  ceremonial  use  of  them,  and  the 
rituals  recited  or  sung  were  believed  to  have  been  given  to  the 
different  villages  by  as  many  different  stars.  The  star  gave  its 
name  to  the  shrine,  and  the  name  of  the  shrine  became  the  name  of 
the  village.  Where  there  was  a  second  name  it  referred  to  some 
incident  connected  with  the  bestowal  of  the  contents  of  the  shrine, 
or  it  was  descriptive  of  the  locality  where  the  village  was  placed. 

There  were  five  villages  which  formed  a  central  group  (figure 
25).  The  position  of  these  villages  was  fixed  by  the  position  of 
the  stars  which  had  given  them  their  shrines  and  ceremonies. 

About  this  central  group  were  located  the  other  villages  of  the 
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Skidi  band,  each  in  a  position  corresponding  to  that  occupied  by 
the  star  of  its  shrine,  so  that  the  villages  of  the  Skidi  on  the  earth 
were  as  a  reflected  picture  of  their  stars  in  the  heavens. 

In  the  central  group,  the  shrine  of  the  village  at  the  west  led 
in  the  religious  rites.  Its  ceremonies  were  the  first  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  yearly  sequence  of  ceremonies,  which  commenced 
when  the  first  thunder  in  the  spring  was  heard.  All  but  two  of 
the  villages  took  part  in  these  ceremonies,  following  a  certain 

order. 

Not  only  did  the  ceremony  of  the  shrine  of  the  village  of  the 
west  open  the  rites  of  the  year,  but  certain  of  its  ritual  songs 
were  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  shrines  of  the  other  villages  taking  part.  To  quote 
the  words  of  my  Indian  informant,  **  the  ceremonies  of  the  other 
shrines  were  like  branches  of  this  shrine.'*  This  shrine  did  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  secular  affairs  unless  the  people  were 

in  dire  distress. 

The  ceremonies  connected  with  the  shrines  of  the  other  four 
villages  of  the  central  group  related  to  the  affairs  of  the  tribe, 
such  as  hunting,  planting  and  harvesting,  the  conferring  of  honors 
on  warriors,  and  the  installation  of  leaders.     The  leadership  of 
these  shrines  rotated  in  a  fixed  order.     That  of  the  village  at  the 
northwest  became  the  leader  for  the  year,  that  is,  a  winter  and  a 
summer.     Then  the  leadership  passed  to  the  village  at  the  south- 
east,  for  a  winter  and  a  summer.     Next  came  the  shrine  of  the 
village  at  the  southwest,  which  led  for  a  year,  a  winter  and  a 
summer,  when  the  leadership  fell  to  the  shrine  of   the  village 
of  the  northeast,  a  winter  and  a  summer.     After  that  the  leader- 
ship returned  to  the  shrine  of  the  village  at  the  northwest,  and  so 
on,  following  the  order  as  given,  each  shrine  being  leader  every 

four  years. 

Quoting  again  my  Indian  informant,  **The  Skidi  were  or- 
ganized by  the  stars ;  these  powers  above  made  them  into  families 
and  villages,  and  taught  them  how  to  live  and  how  to  perform 
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their  ceremonies.     The  shrines  of  the  four  leading  villages  were 
given  by  the  four  leading  stars,  and  represent  those  stars  which 
guide  and  rule  the  people.     The  shrine  of  the  village  at  the  west 
was  given  by  Tirdwa,  who  is  above  and  over  all  the  stars,  hence  it 
is  over  all  the  others  which  were  given  by  the  stars.     That  is  why 
all  the  ceremonies  of  the  other  shrines  began  with  the  sacred 
songs  of  this  shrine.     Tirdwa  sent  this  shrine  by  the  star  in  the 
west,  but  it  was  not  to  represent  that  star,  but  to  represent  Tirdwa 
who  gave  to  the  mysterious  beings,  who  stand  below  that  star,  the 
power  to  put  life  into  all  things,  to  set  the  people  in  order,  and  to 
give  them  knowledge.*'     He  further  explained  :  "  First  of  all  was 
Tirdwa-atius  {a-ti-us,  father),  the  power  above  all  and  over  all,  the 
father  of   all  things.     Then  came  the  lesser  or  under  powers; 
these  were  given  places  in  the  heavens ;  they  are  in  stars.     Then 
all  things  were  made,  and  men  and  women  were  created."     Again 
I  quote :  ''  The  ceremonies  of  the  shrines  give  an  account  of  crea- 
tion, the  establishment  of  the  family,  and  the  inauguration  of 
rites  by  which   man  would  be  reminded  of  his  dependence  on 
Tirdwa,  of  whom  he  must  ask  food." 

One  of  the  fundamental  teachings  of  these  ceremonies  is  the 
predication  of  a  duality  of  the  universe.    Everything  is  either  male 
or  female ;  these  two  principles  were  necessary  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  all  things.     The  east  was  male,  the  west  was  female,  the 
south  was  male,  the  north  female,  the  above  was  male,  and  the 
below  female.     Therefore  all  the  stars  in  the  east  were  male,  and 
all  the  stars  in  the  west  were  female.     This  quality  was  imparted 
to  the  shrines :  that  of  the  west  was  feminine ;  so,  too,  was  the 
shrine  of  the  yellow  star  at  the  northwest,  which  was  the  first  in 
order  of  leadership ;  next  in  the  order  was  the  shrine  of  the  red 
masculine  star  in  the  southeast.     The  leadership  then  came  to  the 
white  feminine  star   in  the   southwest,  and   the  following  year 
passed  to  the  shrine  of  the  black  masculine  star  of  the  northeast. 
These  diagonally  situated  stars  were  sometimes  spoken  of  as  in 
"  pairs  "  or  *'  mates." 
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The  care  of  these  shrines  was  deputed  to  a  woman,  the 
knowledge  of  its  contents,  ceremonies,  and  rituals,  to  a  man. 

The  sequence  of  the  ceremonies  began  with  those  of  the  star 
in  the  west,  through  which,  I  was  told,  ''  the  life-giving  power  of 
Tirdwa-atius  passed,  coming  from  the  west  to  all  living  forms." 
After  the  ceremony  of  the  star  in  the  west  the  next  in  order  was 
the  ceremony  of  the  shrine  of  the  village  which  was  leader  for  the 
year;  the  other  three  villages  of  this  central  group  sometimes 
joining,  and  in  that  case  acting  as  a  unit.     The  general  progress 
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I  Star  of  the  West.  6  North  Star. 

2,3,4,5  Four  leading  Stars.      7  Morning  Star. 

FlO.  25— Vaiages  of  the  Skidi  band.    (The  position  of  four  villages  is  not 

represented  in  the  diagram.) 

was  from  west  to  east,  and  the  sequence  closed  with  that  of  the 
shrine  of  the  morning  star,  which  included  a  sacrifice  typifying 
the  conjunction  of  the  east  and  the  west,  the  below  and  the 
above,  thus  insuring  the  perpetuity  and  productivity  of  all  forms 

of  life. 

The  two  villages  marked  8  and  9  in  figure  25  were  not  in- 
cluded in  this  sequence,  for  the  reason  that  their  shrines,  while 
connected  with  stars,  were  more  intimately  associated  with  the 
animal  forms  of  the  earth.     They  had  their  special  rites,  which 
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included  many  of   the   remarkable   feats   of   sleight-of-hand  for 
which  the  Pawnee  have  been  celebrated. 

The  influence  of  star  cult  was  manifest  in  the  construction  of 
the  earth-lodge  of  the  Pawnee.  The  circular  floor  of  this  dwell- 
ing symbolized  the  earth,  and  the  dome-shaped  roof  the  arching 
sky.  The  four  posts  which  supported  the  framework  of  the  roof 
represented  the  four  stars  of  the  leading  villages,  and  on  occasions 


Fig.  a6 — Section  of  an  earth-lodge. 

were  painted  their  respective  colors.  The  place  of  a  shrine  was 
at  the  west,  in  accordance  with  the  position  of  the  star  of  the 
west  (figures  26,  27). 

No  further  mention  at'this  time  can  be  made  of  the  elaborate 
rites  attending  the  construction  of  these  earth-lodges,  nor  of  their 
manifold  symbolism ;  nor 
can  other  ceremonies  re- 
lating to  stars  be  spoken 
of,  nor  the  many  ways  in 
which  stars  were  supposed 
to  influence  the  lives  of 
the  people. 

As  to  the  identifica- 
tion  of  the  stars  which 
control  the  position  and 
ceremonies  of  the  villages 
composing  the  Skidi  band, 

with  any  known  constellation,  only  the  north  star  (to  which  belong 
certain  ceremonies  connected  with  the  chiefs)  and  the  morning 
star  can  be  pointed  out  by  the  Skidi.     The  central  group  —  the 
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1    Shrine   in   tlie  West. 
2»3,4,5)    Posts. 
6  Entrance  way. 

Fig.  37— Ground  plan  of  earth-lodge. 
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four  leading  stars  — seem  to  suggest  the  four  in  the  body  of  Ursa 
Major,  but  if  they  ever  had  any  connection  with  that  constellation 
it  appears  to  be  lost.  At  least  that  is  the  conclusion  to  which 
present  knowledge  points ;  further  study  may  throw  light  on  the 
identification  of  this  group.  The  fact  that  the  position  of  the 
stars  which  still  exercise  so  controlling  an  influence  is  lost,  indi- 
cates that  we  have  here  traces  of  an  ancient  and  deeply  rooted 
cult. 
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The  592d  meeting  was  held  in  the  National  Museum,  November  17,  1925. 
Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka.  addressed  a  crowded  hall  on  Ancient  man  in  the  far 
east.  He  had  just  returned  from  a  trip  around  the  world  made  to  ^jstudy  at 
first  htod  some  of  the  crucial  evidence  on  primitive  man  of  tlyf^  past  and 
present.  He  dealt  more  particularly  with  the  Rhodesian  skulL-^  As  a  result 
of  his  reseafolj  and  observation  at  the  Broken  Hill  mine,  he  b^  been  able  to 
clear  up  many  of  the  uncertainties  that  have  surrounc^d  the  discovery 
of  this  remarka^b^e  specimen.  It  was  found  by  a  minejp^ear  the  lower  end 
of  an  old  bone-  and  detritus-filled  cave  that  sloped  down  from  the  former 
surface.  The  uppeKpart  of  the  cave  was  largely  fijfe'd  with  a  great  quantity 
of  animal  bones,  among  them  a  few  human  renjains,  and  some  stone  arte- 
facts. The  long  bones,  "including  the  human  ones,  had  been  broken  or  split 
to  extract  the  marrow.  Bieyond  this  part  oftlie  cave  was  a  stratum,  thirty 
feet  thick,  of  laminated  soft  lead  ore,  sep^arating  the  anterior  from  the  lower 
posterior  section  of  the  cave,  ^he  skuH'of  Rhodesian  man  was  found  in  the 
lower  section,  at  a  depth  of  60  fe^t  fr6m  the  surface.  It  was  not  associated 
with  other  bones,  but  not  far  irojptijt  was  found  a  human  tibia  and  a  fossil 
skull  of  a  lion.  The  bones  brptlghf^with  the  skull  to  England,  aside  from 
the  tibia,  may  not  belong  to.the  lowef  part  of  the  cave.  These  remains  are 
from  both  male  and  femaJ,€J  skeletons,  ^pw  varying  alteration,  and  clearly 
do  not  belong  with  th^fekuU.  The  skuft>itself  was  found  resting  upright 
and  intact,  without  tjj^  lower  jaw,  in  a  pocket  of  detritus  and  ''bat^'  bones, 
as  if  put  there  intentionally.  It  showed  origilfi^lly  no  scratches  or  damage. 
Below  it  was  f oun'H  what  looked  to  the  discover^is  like  a  roll  of  mineralized 
thick  hide,  and  still  lower  and  at  some  distance  tnehuman  tibia  and  lion's 
skull.  Theiast  has  apparently  disappeared  since  th^i^  discovery.  The  roll 
may  hay£rbeen  laminated  lead  ore.  It  was  smelted,  as  W^^s  the  mass  of  miner- 
alized bones  from  the  outer  part  of  the  cave.  How  the  Skull  came  to  be  in 
such  a  place  at  the  base  of  the  cave,  and  who  may  have  put  it  there,  are 
questions  which  may  never  be  answered.  Nor  is  it  possible  at  present 
definitely  to  classify  Rhodesian  man  among  any  of  the  human  races  of  the 
past  or  present.  The  find  will  probably  remain  a  great  anthropological 
enigma  until  further  evidence  bearing  on  this  form  of  man  be  discovered. 

593d  meeting  v 

The  593d  meeting  was  held  on  December  15,  1925.  Mr.  W.H.  Jackson, 
photographer  (1870-79)  to  the  Hay  den  Geological  Surveys,  "related  his  Ex- 
periences  with  the  Pawnge  Indians  60  years  ago,  his  address  being  illustrated 
with  slides  from  his  negatives  made  in  1868-71.  Mr.  Jackson  crossed  the 
plains  to  California  in  1866,  the  last  year  of  overland  travel  by  wagon  train. 
Returning  eastward  as  far  as  Omaha,  he  went  into  the  business  of  photog- 
raphy, making  pictures  of  the  Indians,  frequent  visitors  to  the  city,  and  of 
their  outlying  villages,  with  occasional  trips  to  take  views  along  the  com- 
pleted portions  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  The  Pawnee  Reservation, 
where  most  of  the  pictures  were  made,  was  on  the  Loup  Fork  of  the  Platte 
River,  about  100  miles  w^st  of  Omaha.  The  two  principal  villages,  com- 
posed entirely  of  earthen  lodges  30  to  60  feet  in  diameter,  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  reservation,  were  the  ones  most  frequently  visited.  Lieut.  Long,  who 
had  passed  that  way  50  years  previously,  had  estimated  the  Pawnee  there  to 
number  10,000  or  more,  but  disease  and  constant  warfare  with  the  neighbor- 
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ing  Sioux,  had  reduced  them  to  less  than  one-fourth  of  this  number.  Further 
aggressions,  intensified  because  of  the  enlistment  of  many  Pawnees  in  the  army 
to  assist  in  protecting  overland  travel,  led  finally  to  their  removal  to  the 
Indian  Territory  and  the  entire  abandonment  of  their  villages  by  1875. 
Besides  detailed  views  of  the  villages,  typical  portraits,  and  the  Industrial 
School  with  groups  of  children,  ''before  and  after''  illustrations  were  shown  in 
conclusion  of  the  laborious  and  complicated  ''wet  plate''  process  for  making 

photographs  50  years  ago. 

John  M.  Cooper,  Secretary. 
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Dr/ifc^.  Sosman  of  the  Geophysical  Laboratory,  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washingtbii,  is  giving  a  continuation  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  "Geophysics," 
begun  at  thS^J^assachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  last  yeay.  The  general 
subject  of  the  5>iLesent  series  is  Elastic  waves  and  the  Earth'^- Structure, 

The  Ore  Deposits  Club  met  at  the  Geological  Survpr  on  February  19,  to 
discuss  the  subject  dhZpning  of  ore  deposits.  ^ 

The  Pick  and  Hamm^^£!lub  met  at  the  Geological  Survey  on  February  20. 
Program :  Kirk  Bryan  :  A^^^cation  of  geology  Jo  archaeology;  T.  S.  Lo  vering  : 
Organic  precipitation  of  copper} 


-v^. 


Corrigenda.— The  following  corrections  are  to  B&^:inade  in  the  preceding 
issue  of  the  Journaj^t  p.  88, 14th  line  from  bottom,  for  '^tB!i4on"  read  "tenon" 
and  for  "nearly'^  read  "neatly";  p.  88, 12th  Une  from  bottoiarthe  parenthesis 
should  close  with  "long"  and  a  comma  should  follow  "branch";  p:4il,  9th  and 
10th  lines, 'read  "it  appeared  that,  after  becoming  loaded  with  the  rfiokcules, 
they  could  not  pass"  instead  of  "it  appeared  that  the  molecules  wSte  so 
crowded  that  they  could  not  pass";  p.  91,  22d  line,  strike  out  "which";  p.  91^. 
9th  line  from  bottom,  read  "may"  instead  of  "could". 


STARS  AND  CONSTELLATIONS  OF  A 
PAWNEE  SKY  MAP 

By  RALPH  N.  BUCKSTAFF 

THIS  Sky  Map  is  in  the  coUection  of  Pawnee  material  at  the 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Chicago,  and  I  am 
indebted  to  that  institution  for  the  photographs  used  in  this 
paper.  The  map  was  found  in  a  sacred  bundle  among  other  things 
common  in  these  collections.  This  chart  is  oval  in  shape,  made 
from  a  piece  of  tanned  elk  skin  about  15  by  22  inches  in  size.  One 
end  is  colored  with  red  and  the  other  brownish  yellow.  Accordmg 
to  Dr.  Ralph  Linton,  of  the  above-named  Museum,  this  map  is 
at  least  three  hundred  years  old. 

The  stars  are  represented  by  a  four-pointed  figure  and  drawn  in 
five  different  sizes  which  are  indicated  by  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e. 
This  would  mean  as  many  different  magnitudes.  Taking  the 
magnitudes  of  the  stars  in  the  eleven  constellations,  they  are 
divided  as  follows:  Of  the  first,  we  find  eleven,  the  second  are 
nine  in  number,  while  forty-four  are  shown  as  third.  The  other 
two  classes  were  not  counted  because  they  are  placed  at  random. 
The  figures  represented  by  some  of  the  groups  are  crude  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  did  not  have  any  accurate  knowledge 

of  drawing. 

Down  through  the  center  of  the  map  may  be  seen  a  stream  of 
stars  of  the  fainter  magnitudes,  which  is  true  of  most  of  the  suhs 
of  the  Milky  Way  as  we  see  them  with  the  unaided  eye. 

The  star  groups  on  the  right  side  of  the  division  are  similar  to 
those  seen  in  the  summer  skies.  This  half  of  the  map  is  marked 
at  the  extreme  end  with  a  band  of  brownish-yellow  color. 

The  constellations  on  the  left  side  of  the  Milky  Way  are  typical 
of  the  winter  heavens.    This  end  of  the  oval  is  marked  with  a 

reddish-brown  band. 

The  eleven  groups  that  appear  on  the  map  have  been  traced 
with  an  unbroken  line.  For  comparison,  the  constellations  as  we 
know  them  are  outlined  with  dashes  and  the  stars  shown  by  circles. 
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The  V  shape  of  Taurus  is  shown  in  Figure  1  by  the  stars 
marked  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  and  g.  Zeta  Tauri,  Alpha  Tauri,  Theta 
Tauri,  Gamma  Tauri,  Sigma  Tauri,  Epsilon  Tauri  and  Tau 
Tauri.  (a)  is  the  third  magnitude  star  Zeta,  (b)  Aldebaran  first 
magnitude,  (c-d)  probably  the  double  star  Theta,  (A)  then  would 
be  Gamma.  The  stars  forming  the  other  side  of  the  V  would  be 
(e)  Delta,  (f)  Epsilon,  and  (g)  Tau. 

Near  the  position  shown  by  h  is  the  variable  Lambda  Tauri 
which  ranges  from  3.3  to  4.2  magnitude.  This  star  might  have 
been  much  brighter  at  one  time.i 

To  the  right.  Figure  3,  is  a  group  of  seven  stars  a,  b,  and  c  that 
resemble  the  Pleiades  and  about  in  the  same  position  in  respect 
to  Taurus.  If  we  look  at  the  Pleiades  in  the  evening  of  late  March, 
they  will  be  found  as  indicated  by  the  drawing,  the  four  stars 
forming  the  square  pointing  down  to  the  horizon. 

The  stars  shown  in  Figure  2  resemble  closely  the  bright  suns 
in  the  Orion  group,  (a)  the  first  magnitude  star  Alpha  Orionis, 
(b)  Beta  Orionis,  (d)  Rigel,  (c)  one  of  the  stars  in  the  belt  and 
(e)  Kappa  Orionis;  there  are,  however,  within  this  area  several 
groups  of  three  stars  in  a  row,  either  one  of  which  might  represent 
the  belt  of  Orion.  The  relation  of  these  three  constellations, 
Taurus,  Pleiades  and  Orion,  to  each  other  is  quite  accurate. 

These  stars  are  reversed  in  regard  to  their  position  to  the 
Milky  Way. 

Drawing  lines  around  the  stars  shown  in  Figure  4,  we  have  a 
geometric  pattern  similar  to  Auriga  and  including  the  stars  Alpha 
Aurigae,  Beta  Aurigae,  Theta  Aurigae,  Nath  and  Iota  Aurigae  of 
that  constellation,  (a)  being  Capella,  (b)  Beta,  (c)  Theta,  (d)  Nath 
and  («■)  Iota.  The  position  of  this  group  of  stars  in  relation  to  Orion 
and  Taurus  is  not  correct,  being  above  them  in  the  sky.  It  is, 
however,  correctly  drawn  in  relation  to  the  Milky  Way. 

The  stars  in  Figure  5,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  and/ in  the  right  hand  portion 
of  the  map  are  a  good  representation  of  the  geometric  pattern  of 
Lyra  formed  by  Vega,  Zeta,  Beta,  Gamma  and  Delta  of  that 

» In  March  of  1924  the  bright  planet  Venus  passed  between  the  constellations 
Taurus  and  the  Pleiades,  in  about  the  same  position  as  indicated  by  H.  Venus  has 
taken  this  path  many  times  in  the  past. 
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The  V  shape  of  Taurus  is  shown  in  Figure  1  by  the  stars 
marked  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  and  g.  Zeta  Tauri,  Alpha  Tauri,  Theta 
Tauri,  Gamma  Tauri,  Sigma  Tauri,  Epsilon  Tauri  and  Tau 
Tauri.  (a)  is  the  third  magnitude  star  Zeta,  {b)  Aldebaran  first 
magnitude,  (c-d)  probably  the  double  star  Theta,  (A)  then  would 
be  Gamma.  The  stars  forming  the  other  side  of  the  V  would  be 
(c)  Delta,  (/)  Epsilon,  and  (g)  Tau. 

Near  the  position  shown  by  h  is  the  variable  Lambda  Tauri 
which  ranges  from  3.3  to  4.2  magnitude.  This  star  might  have 
been  much  brighter  at  one  time.^ 

To  the  right,  Figure  3,  is  a  group  of  seven  stars  c,  b,  and  c  that 
resemble  the  Pleiades  and  about  in  the  same  position  in  respect 
to  Taurus.  If  we  look  at  the  Pleiades  in  the  evening  of  late  March, 
they  will  be  found  as  indicated  by  the  drawing,  the  four  stars 
forming  the  square  pointing  down  to  the  horizon. 

The  stars  shown  in  Figure  2  resemble  closely  the  bright  suns 
in  the  Orion  group,  (a)  the  first  magnitude  star  Alpha  Orionis, 
(b)  Beta  Orionis,  (d)  Rigel,  (c)  one  of  the  stars  in  the  belt  and 
(e)  Kappa  Orionis;  there  are,  however,  within  this  area  several 
groups  of  three  stars  in  a  row,  either  one  of  which  might  represent 
the  belt  of  Orion.  The  relation  of  these  three  constellations, 
Taurus,  Pleiades  and  Orion,  to  each  other  is  quite  accurate. 

These  stars  are  reversed  in  regard  to  their  position  to  the 
Milky  Way. 

Drawing  lines  around  the  stars  shown  in  Figure  4,  we  have  a 
geometric  pattern  similar  to  Auriga  and  including  the  stars  Alpha 
Aurigae,  Beta  Aurigae,  Theta  Aurigae,  Nath  and  Iota  Aurigae  of 
that  consteUation,  (a)  being  Capella,  (b)  Beta,  (c)  Theta,  (d)  Nath 
and  (»■)  Iota.  The  position  of  this  group  of  stars  in  relation  to  Orion 
and  Taurus  is  not  correct,  being  above  them  in  the  sky.  It  is, 
however,  correctly  drawn  in  relation  to  the  Milky  Way. 

The  stars  in  Figure  5,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  and/ in  the  right  hand  portion 
of  the  map  are  a  good  representation  of  the  geometric  pattern  of 
Lyra  formed  by  Vega,  Zeta,  Beta,  Gamma  and  Delta  of  that 

» In  March  of  1924  the  bright  planet  Venus  passed  between  the  constellations 
Taurus  and  the  Pleiades,  in  about  the  same  position  as  indicated  by  H.  Venus  has 
taken  this  path  many  times  in  the  past. 
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constellation,  (a)  and  (6)  in  the  figure  represent  Gamma  and 
Beta,  {c)  and  (d)  Delta  and  Zeta,  (e)  Epsilon.  (f)  is  shown  to  be 
brighter  than  the  other  stars  in  that  group  which  is  true  of  Alpha 
Lyrae.  The  Indians  placed  Lyra  close  to  the  Milky  Way  which  is 

its  true  position. 

The  likeness  of  Corona  BoreaUs  is  shown  in  Figure  6.  The 
Indians  used  eleven  stars,  whereas  our  maps  have  seven  in  the 
circle  formation.  The  position  is  not  correct.  It  should  be  more 
to  the  East. 

The  stars  in  Figure  7,  a,  6,  c,  d,  ej,  and  g  look  very  much  Uke 
the  group  forming  Ursa  Minor,  (a)  being  Polaris;  Delta,  Epsilon, 
Zeta,  Eta,  Gamma,  and  Beta  forming  the  tail  and  body  of  the 
Bear.  As  they  have  more  stars  in  this  constellation  than  we  see, 
their  identification  is  not  certain,  however,  they  might  be  as 
follows:  (f)  and  (g)  Gamma  and  Beta;  (ft)  Delta;  (c)  Epsilon; 
(e)  and  (A)  Eta  and  Zeta.  The  stars  forming  the  tail  show  a 
curved  line  the  same  as  we  see  it.  The  Indians  used  eight  stars 
in  the  group  and  showed  them  to  be  about  the  same  brightness. 

Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma,  Delta,  Epsilon,  Zeta,  and  Eta  of  Ursa 
Major  are  shown  in  the  stars  marked  a,  6,  c,  d,  e,  /,  and  g  in 
Figure  8.  Alpha  and  Beta,  (a)  and  (ft),  point  to  Polaris  which  is 
the  same  as  we  see  them.  The  tails  of  the  bears,  however,  are 
reversed  when  seen  in  the  position  as  indicated  on  the  map. 

Below  Ursa  Major  is  a  small  group  of  stars.  Figure  9,  which 
might  be  the  constellation  Coma  Berenices  indicated  by  ten  faint 
stars.  This  scattered  cluster  is  in  about  the  same  relative  position 
in  the  sky  to  Ursa  Major  as  the  chart  shows  it.  The  three  groups, 
Ursa  Major,  Ursa  Minor,  and  Coma  Berenices  are  quite  accurately 
placed  in  relation  to  each  other.  These  stars  as  we  have  catalogued 
them  range  from  fourth  to  sixth  magnitude  in  brightness. 

Andromeda  is  represented  by  three  stars,  see  Figure  10, 
Gamma,  Beta,  and  Alpha.  This  group  of  stars  might  also  be  the 
three  suns  in  Cygnus,  Epsilon,  Gamma,  and  Delta.  The  con- 
stellation, however,  is  above  Lyra  in  the  heavens.  Beta,  Alpha 
(Altair)  and  Gamma,  of  Aquila,  form  a  like  configuration.  The 
*'Eagle"  is  to  the  south  of  Lyra  as  pictured  by  the  Indians. 

At  the  top  of  the  map,  see  Figure  13,  and  in  about  the  same 
position  in  the  sky  in  respect  to  Lyra,  is  a  group  of  four  stars 
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Figs,  s-8,  12.— Constellations  and  double  star  on  Pawnee  sky-map. 
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which  resemble  Gamma,  Beta,  Upsilon,  and  Xi  in  the  head  of  the 
Dragon.  Taking  the  five  brightest  stars  in  this  region,  we  should 
find  a  constellation  similar  to  Cepheus. 

The  Pawnee  Indians  have  recorded  no  less  than  two  double 
stars,  the  larger  and  brighter  of  the  pair  being  drawn  prominently 
and  its  companion  close  to  it  and  proportionally  smaller.  These 
stars  do  not  resemble  the  others,  so  they  could  not  have  been 
placed  there  to  fill  in  or  at  random  but  ilidicate  keen  observation. 
One  of  these  double  stars  is  between  Lyra  and  Corona  Boralis 
near  the  Milky  Way,  see  Figure  11  on  the  map.  The  second, 
Figure  12,  is  the  tail  of  Ursa  Major,  (this  constellation^  is  some- 
times called  the  "Big  Dipper"),  which  we  know  as  Miser  and 
Alcor.  The  position  of  these  twin  suns  positively  identifies  this 
constellation.  If  we  continue  the  line  of  the  tail  downward  to 
include  the  next  bright  stars,  this  would  place  the  double  star  in 
the  bend  of  the  tail  of  the  bear  just  as  it  is  in  the  heavens. 

These  Indians  recognized  the  constellations  as  we  do,  also,  the 
important  stars,  drawing  them  according  to  their  magnitude. 

The  groups  were  placed  with  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  care 
and  show  long  study.  They  were  drawn  on  the  map  first,  and  the 
stars  in  the  background  were  put  in  later  as  the  smaller  ones  do 
not  show  any  interference  with  the  constellations.  The  large 
groups  were  foremost  in  their  minds,  their  relative  positions  one  to 
the  other  being  quite  accurate.  The  fainter  points  of  light  were 
put  in  merely  to  fill  the  vacant  spaces  and  represent  suns  of  the 
lesser  magnitude. 

They  recognized  the  seasonal  shift  of  the  stars.  This  is  por- 
trayed by  the  division  of  the  map. 

That  they  were  keen  observers,  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that 
they  recorded  some  double  stars.  The  map  being  three  hundred 
years  old  would  bar  any  white  influence. 

From  the  facts  as  we  see  them  regarding  the  chart,  the  Pawnee 
Indians  must  have  had  a  knowledge  of  astronomy  comparable 
to  that  of  the  early  white  men. 

OsHKosH  Public  Museum, 
OsHKosH,  Wisconsin. 

*  The  late  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  in  her  paper  "Star  Cult  among  the  Pawnee 
a  Preliminary  Report"  (Am.  Anthropologist,  730-736,  1902),  mentions  Ursa  Major 
as  being  possibly  one  of  the  groups  used  by  the  Indians. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  DRY  ROCK  SHELTERS 

IN  WESTERN  TEXAS 

By  victor  J.  SMITH 

SINCE  there  are  no  available  published  data  bearing  upon  dry 
rock  sjielter  finds  in  western  Texas,  these  brief  preliminary 

notes  a^e  offered  for  purposes  of  comparison  with^milar  finds 
elsewhere  and  in  order  to  supply  those  who  may  be  interested  with 
some  information  concerning  the  nature  of  the^/^tes  now  being 
investigated  in  the  Big  Bend  district  of  Texas. 

Climatic  conditions  in  this  territory  are  /ather  favorable  for 
the  preservation  of  specimens  which  in  many  localities  would  have 
long  ago  perished.  The  district  is  semi-arid  and  the  rugged 
topography  offers  numerous  shelters  where  fragile  material  has 
been  kept  covered  and  preserved  in  a  bone  dry  state  for  many 

years.  \  / 

The  district  directly  referred  to  in  this  report  is  a  compara- 
tively small  one,  since  all  of  the  shelters  which  have  been  in- 
vestigated to  any  extent  are  in  the  northern  part  of  Brewster 
County,  though  reports  from  ranchmen  and  other  sources  indicate 
that  similar  material  has  been  found  over  a  considerably  wider 
area,  especially  to  the  south.  \ 

The  mountains  in  the  vicinity  investigated  range  from  4,800 
to  6,750  feet  above  sea  level  with  a  rise  of  from  300  to  2,250  feet 
above  the  valleys  or  surrounding  planes.  At  the  foot  of  many 
canyon  bluffs  or  at  the  top  of  the  talus  are  to  be  found  a  number 
of  rock  shelters,  the  most  important  of  which  may  be  roughly 
classified  as  follows:  \ 

A.  Long  open  shelters,  sometimes  partly  filled  with  slabs, 
boulders,  ^nd  smaller  fallen  rock;  \ 

B.  Cave  shelters  extending  back  into  the  cliff.  Sometimes 
these  jane  cluttered  with  loose  rock  but  are  usually  flooded  with 
fine  dry  dust,  animal  refuse,  etc.,  from  six  inches  to  six  feet  deep. 
The  mouth  of  these  caves  vary  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  width 
iind  the  shelters  themselves  are  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  in  depth. 
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The  Sacred  Bundles  of  the  Pawnee 


By    CLARK    WISSLER 


HE  ex'Rib'it  of  the  Plains  Indians 
in  the  American  Museum  has 
been  enriched  by  the  display 
of  sacred  bundles  from  the  Pawnee. 
These  are  in  themselves  uninspiring  ob- 
jects, but  when  we  once  come  into  some 
understanding  as  to  their  meaning  and 
the  place  they  occupied  in  the  beliefs 
and  philosophy  of  the  original  Pawnee, 
their  true  significance  begins  to  dawn 
upon  us.  Here  you  may  stand  and  look 
at  leisure  upon  objects  associated  with 
the  most  sacred  and  noble  thoughts  the 
great  Pawnee  tribe  was  able  to  produce. 
Such  objects  are  a  rarity  in  museum 
collections,  for  they  are  the  greatest  of 
tribal  treasures. 

We  speak  of  them  as  medicine  bun- 
dles, but  it  is  well  to  note  that  '^medi- 
cine'' and  "medicine  bundle"  are  terms 
frequently  heard  when  speaking  of  our 
Indian  tribes.  Unfortunately,  the  word 
"medicine"  carries  with  it  an  erroneous 
interpretation,  for  the  Indian's  medi- 
cine is  not  medicine  at  all.  In  most 
cases  the  Indians  draw  as  sharp  a  dis- 
tinction between  doctors  and  priests  as 
we  do,  and  it  is  rare  that  both  the  doc- 
tor and  the  priest  take  part  in  the  same 
ceremony,  for  they  more  often  than  not 
hold  each  other  in  contempt.  Thus, 
among  the  Pawnee,  the  priests  pray  to 
the  gods  in  the  heavens,  but  the  doctors 
pray  to  the  powers  in  the  animals  and 
the  waters.  The  priest  is  therefore  the 
exponent  of  the  most  sacred  and  high- 
est culture  of  the  Pawnee.  This  has  its 
analogies  in  the  social  life  of  many  other 
tribes,  so  we  may  accept  the  generaliza- 
tion that  most  of  the  Indians  within  the 
bounds  of  these  United  States  clearly 
distinguish  between  the  functions  of  a 
doctor  and  a  priest. 

Such  a  distinction  seems  self-evident 
to  us;  yet,  when  our  forefathers  first 
came  in  contact  with  Indian  life,  they 


failed  to  see  any  distinction  between  the 
native  doctor  and  the  priest  and  were 
so  impressed  with  the  functions  of  the 
latter,   whom  they  called  a  medicine 
man,  that  they  applied  the  tenn  to  all 
priests  and  conductors  of  ceremonies, 
and  likewise  used  the  term  "medicine" 
as  a  generic  term  for  all  objects  used 
in  social  functions  and  religious  cere- 
monies, as  well  as  those  used  in  treat- 
ing the  sick.     So  we  have   the  term 
"medicine  bundle"  sp  firmly  fixed  in 
our  literature  that  it  must  be  retained, 
but  these  rare  bundles  from  the  Pawnee 
have  no  relation  to  drugs  or  charms  for 
healing  the  sick.    They  are  in  fact  sym- 
bolic of  a  series  of  rituals  in  which  is 
crystallized  the  Pawnee  philosophy  of 
the  universe.     The  bundles,  therefore, 
are  valued  solely  because  of  their  associ- 
ation with  these  rituals,  for  the  rituals, 
or  rather  the  ideas  they  formalize,  are 
the  realities  in  the  mind  of  a  Pawnee. 
Again,  each  of  these  tribal  bundles  is 
associated   with  a   social   function,   or 
office.    There  is,  in  fact,  a  yearly  cycle 
of  rituals  governing  the  tribal  activities 
of  the  Pawnee,  for  each  important  unit 
of  which  there  is  a  bundle,  and  the 
priest,  or  keeper,  of  this  bundle  is  for 
the  time  the  leader  or  director  of  the 
people.    Thus,  the  opening  of  the  year 
is  the  spring  when  thunder  showers  oc- 
cur.   In  fact,  when  the  first  thunder  is 
heard  in  the  spring,  the  priest  of  the 
leading  bundle  begins  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  most  fundamental  rituals, 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  life.    The 
bundle  used  in  this  ceremony,  wrapped 
in  the  tawny  skin  of  a  buffalo  calf  so 
tied   as  to   represent   that   animal,   is 
known  as  the  "Yellow  Calf."    Yet  the 
ritual  indicates  that  this  bundle  gets  its 
sanction  from  Venus,  or  the  Evening 
Star  Goddess,  who  in  Pawnee  belief  is 
the  grandmother  of  man,  as  well  as  the 
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The  Pawnee  believe  that  the  bundle  of  the  skull  descended  from  the  first  man.  Its  priest  gives  the 
order  for  preparing  the  fields  and  planting  the  corn.  The  women  of  the  tribe  do  most  of  the  work  in  the 
fields  and  gardens 


giver  of  life  to  most  living  beings.  This 
bundle  of  the  Evening  Star  is,  there- 
fore, the  highest  of  Pawnee  bundles 
and,  in  consequence,  the  most  interest- 
ing, in  the  whole  collection.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  is  any  single  object  in  this 
or  any  other  museum  that  makes  so 
strong  a  claim  to  distinction.  That  it 
is  here  and  that  the  full  account  of  its 
ritual  is  on  file  in  this  Museum  is  due 
to  the  interest  of  Mr.  James  E.  Murie, 
the  present  hereditary  chief  of  the 
Skidi  Pawnee. 

Many  peoples,  ancient  and  modern, 
have  looked  upon  fire  as  one  of  the  fun- 
damental gifts  of  the  gods.    Hence,  it 


is  not  strange  that  one  important  fea- 
ture of  the  Evening  Star  bundle  is  a 
set  of  fire  sticks  with  which  the  grand 
high  priest  of  the  Pawnee  kindled  the 
''new  fire"  for  the  new  year.  The  idea 
underlying  all  the  ceremonies  with  this 
bundle  is  the  renewal  of  life  manifest 
every  spring.  This  is  taken  as  a  demon- 
stration by  the  gods  of  the  story  of  cre- 
ation ;  hence,  it  is  proper  that  the  peo- 
ple have  a  formal  recital  of  the  initial 
events  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
that  fire  and  everything  else  of  impor- 
tance produced  by  human  agency  be 
symbolically  renewed. 

Yet,  the  most  significant  object  in 


A  very  striking  bundle  is  that  of  the  Kitkahaki  Pawnee.     Fastened  to  the  outer  cover  are  five  large 
gourd  rattles,  a  pipe,  a  wooden  swordlike  object,  and  some  arrows 
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this  bundle  is  the  sacred  ear  of  corn. 
The  greatest  blessings  the  Evening  Star 
Goddess  conferred  upon  mankind  were 
buffalo  and  corn.  The  teaching  is  that 
she  placed  upon  the  earth  a  bundle  con- 
sisting of  the  germs  of  corn  closely 
wrapped  in  a  buffalo  calf  skin,  and  as 
the  corn  plants  burst  forth,  the  skin 
wrappings  arose  as  a  living  buffalo. 
Hence,  this  bundle  is  spoken  of  as  the 
"Yellow  Calf,''  and  the  sacred  ear  of 
corn  kept  inside  as  ''Our  Corn  Mother.'' 

We  have  not  the  space  here  to  recount 
the  beautiful  procedure  in  which  the 
grand  high  priest  ceremonially  plants 
the  seed  of  the  sacred  ear  and  how,  at 
the  harvest,  he  goes  in  procession  to  the 
fields  to  select  the  sacred  offspring 
which  he  conducts  ceremonially  to  its 
new  home  in  the  Evehing  Star  bundle. 

Of  other  objects  in  the  bundle  we 
may  mention  the  sacred  pipe  with  its 
cloud  symbols  representing  the  gods  in 
the  west,  an  arrow-straightener  made 
of  antler,  and  scalps  from  the  heads  of 
enemies.  Each  of  these  has  its  own 
symbolic  setting  in  the  ritual. 

Another  bundle  of  almost  equal  inter- 
est is  the  skull  bundle,  upon  the  top  of 
which  is  a  human  skull.  The  belief  is 
that  the  ritual  for  this  bundle  came 
down  from  the  first  man  and  that  when 
he  died  his  skull  was  placed  upon  the 
bundle.  This  is  not  the  original  skull, 
however,  for  there  is  a  tradition  that  a 
woman  once  dropped  a  tipi  pole  upon 
the  original,  smashing  it  into  frag- 
ments, and  that  the  skull  of  a  famous 
chief  was  substituted.  This  must  have 
been  many  years  ago,  as  the  skull  is 
blackened  with  age. 

On  the  outside  of  the  bundle  are  a 
sacred  bow  with  three  arrows  and  two 
pipestems.  Inside  are  many  objects, 
the  sacred  ears  of  corn,  the  sacred  pipe, 
fragments  of  the  holy  otter  collar  worn 
by  a  war  leader,  the  arrow-straightener, 
paints,  and  tobacco. 

The  ritual  for  this  bundle  presides 
over  the  planting  of  corn,  and  its  priest 
gives  the  order  when  and  how  the  fields 


are  to  be  prepared  and  the  grain 
planted.  Since  the  women  are  the  chief 
gardeners,  they  take  the  leading  roles 
in  the  more  spectacular  parts  of  these 
ceremonies. 

In  addition  to  these  two  very  remark- 
able Skidi  bundles  we  have  tribal  bun- 
dles for  the  Kitkahaki  and  Chaui  divi- 
sions. Of  these,  the  Kitkahaki  is  the 
more  striking.  Fastened  permanently 
to  its  outer  cover  are  five  large  gourd 
rattles.  Within  this  wrapping  is  the 
bundle  made  up  in  a  woven  bag,  con- 
taining sacred  ears  of  corn,  a  sacred 
pipe,  an  arrow-straightener,  paints,  and 
other  objects.  Attached  to  the  outer 
cover  are  a  pipe,  a  wooden  swordlike 
object,  and  some  sacred  arrows. 

The  Chaui  bundle  is  wrapped  in  buf* 
falo  skin,  on  the  outside  of  which  ap- 
pear a  raccoon  skin,  sacred  arrows,  a 
stick  for  stirring  soup,  a  wooden  pad- 
dle, and  a  swordlike  object.  Within  the 
bundle  are  a  shoulder-blade  hoe,  the 
usual  sacred  corn,  an  arrow-straight- 
ener, and  fresh-water  mussel  shells  for 
mixing  paints. 

Besides  these  four  great  tribal  bun- 
dles there  are  in  the  collection  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  war  bundles.  These  usu- 
ally are  spoken  of  as  ''meteor  bundles" 
because  it  is  believed  they  contain  me- 
teorites, objects  looked  upon  as  chil- 
dren of  Tirawahat,  the  supreme  god. 

This  collection  is  the  best  series  of 
religious  objects  on  exhibition  in  the 
American  Museum;  yet  its  value  rests 
not  in  the  possession  of  the  mere  ob- 
jects, for  they  are  commonplace,  but, 
in  the  manuscript  accounts  covering 
each  detail  of  the  rituals  for  these  bun- 
dles, we  have  the  knowledge  as  to  what 
these  objects  symbolized  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  Pawnee.  Other  tribes  had  bun- 
dles, and  examples  of  them  frequently 
find  their  way  to  museums,  but  seldom 
is  there  satisfactory  knowledge  as  to 
their  significance.  Thanks  to  Chief 
James  R.  Murie,  we  can  look  upon  at 
least  one  set  of  tribal  bundles  and  see 
them  in  something  of  their  true  light. 
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The  Pawnoo  believe  tlint  tlie  bundle  of  the  skull  descended  from  the  first  man.  Its  priest  gives  the 
order  for  preparing  the  fields  and  planting  the  corn.  The  women  of  the  tribe  do  most  of  the  work  in  the 
Melds  and  gardens 


giver  of  life  to  most  living  beings.  This 
bundle  of  tlie  Evening  Star  is,  there- 
fore, tlie  liigliest  of  Pawnee  bundles 
and,  in  consequence,  the  most  interest- 
ing, in  the  whole  collection.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  is  any  single  object  in  this 
or  any  other  museum  that  makes  so 
strong  a  claim  to  distinction.  That  it 
is  here  and  that  the  full  account  of  its 
ritual  is  on  file  in  this  Museum  is  due 
to  the  interest  of  Mr.  James  K.  ]\riirie, 
the  ])reseiit  hereditary  chief  of  the 
Skidi  Pawnee. 

Many  peoples,  ancient  and  modern, 
have  looked  upon  fire  as  one  of  the  f  un- 
dnmentnl  gifts  of  the  gods.     Hence,  it 


is  not  strange  that  one  important  fea- 
ture of  the  Evening  Star  bundle  is  a 
set  of  fire  sticks  with  which  the  grand 
high  priest  of  the  Pawnee  kindled  the 
"new  fire"  for  the  new  year.  The  idea 
underlying  all  the  ceremonies  with  this 
bundle  is  the  renewal  of  life  manifest 
every  spring.  This  is  taken  as  a  demon- 
stration by  the  gods  of  the  story  of  cre- 
ation; hence,  it  is  proper  that  the  peo- 
ple have  a  formal  recital  of  the  initial 
events  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
that  fire  and  everything  else  of  impor- 
tance produced  by  human  agency  be 
symbolically  renewed. 

Yet,  the  most  significant  object  in 


A  very  striking  bundle  is  that  of  the  Kitkahaki   Pawnee.     Fastened  to  the  outer  cover  are  five  large 
gourd  rattles,  a  pipe,  a  wooden  swordlike  object,  and  some  arrows 
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this  bundle  is  the  sacred  ear  of  corn. 
The  greatest  blessings  the  Evening  Star 
Goddess  conferred  upon  mankind  were 
buffalo  and  corn.  The  teaching  is  that 
she  placed  upon  the  earth  a  bundle  con- 
sisting of  the  germs  of  coi-n  closely 
wrapped  in  a  buffalo  calf  skin,  and  as 
the  corn  plants  burst  forth,  the  skin 
wrappings  arose  as  a  living  buffalo. 
Hence,  this  bundle  is  spoken  of  as  the 
"Yellow  Calf/'  and  the  sacred  ear  of 
corn  kept  inside  as  "Our  Corn  Mother.'' 

We  have  not  the  space  here  to  recount 
the  beautiful  procedure  in  which  the 
grand  high  priest  ceremonially  plants 
the  seed  of  the  sacred  ear  and  how,  at 
the  harvest,  he  goes  in  procession  to  the 
fields  to  select  the  sacred  offspring 
which  he  conducts  ceremonially  to  its 
new  home  in  the  Evening  Star  bundle. 

Of  other  objects  in  the  bundle  we 
may  mention  the  sacred  pipe  with  its 
cloud  symbols  representing  the  gods  in 
the  west,  an  arrow-straightener  made 
of  antler,  and  scalps  from  the  heads  of 
enemies.  Each  of  these  has  its  own 
symbolic  setting  in  the  ritual. 

Another  bundle  of  almost  equal  inter- 
est is  the  skull  bundle,  upon  the  top  of 
Avhich  is  a  human  skull.  1'he  belief  is 
that  the  ritual  for  this  bundle  came 
down  from  the  first  man  and  that  when 
he  died  his  skull  was  placed  upon  the 
I)uiidle.  This  is  not  the  original  skull, 
however,  for  there  is  a  tradition  ihat  a 
woman  once  dropped  a  tipi  pole  upon 
the  original,  smashing  it  into  frag- 
ments, and  that  the  skull  of  a  famous 
chief  was  substituted.  This  must  have 
been  many  years  ago,  as  the  skull  is 
blackened  with  age. 

On  the  outside  of  the  bundle  are  a 
sacred  bow  with  ihree  arrows  and  two 
pipestems.  Inside  are  many  objects, 
the  sacred  ears  of  corn,  the  sacred  pipe, 
fragments  of  the  holy  otter  collar  worn 
l)y  a  war  leader-,  ihc  arrow-si  raiirhhuK^r, 
])ainis,  and  iobai'co. 

Tho.  ritual  for  Ibis  l)undle  presid(^s 
over  the  planting  of  corn,  and  its  priest 
gives  the  order  when  and  how  the  fields 


are  to  be  prepared  and  the  grain 
planted.  Since  the  women  are  the  chief 
gardeners,  they  take  the  leading  roles 
in  the  more  s])ectacular  j)arts  of  these 
ceremonies. 

In  addition  to  these  two  very  remark- 
able Skidi  bundles  we  have  tribal  bun- 
dles for  the  Kitkahaki  and  Chaui  divi- 
sions. Of  these,  the  Kitkahaki  is  the 
more  striking.  Fastened  permanently 
to  its  outer  cover  are  five  large  gourd 
rattles.  Within  this  wrapping  is  the 
bundle  made  up  in  a  woven  bag,  con- 
taining sacred  ears  of  corn,  a  sacred 
pipe,  an  arrow-straightener,  paints,  and 
other  objects.  Attached  to  the  outer 
cover  are  a  pipe,  a  wooden  swordlike 
object,  and  some  sacred  arrows. 

The  Chaui  bundle  is  wrapped  in  buf- 
falo skin,  on  the  outside  of  which  ap- 
pear a  raccoon  skin,  sacred  arrows,  a 
stick  for  stirring  soup,  a  wooden  pad- 
dle, and  a  swordlike  object.  Within  the 
bundle  are  a  shoulder-blade  hoe,  the 
usual  sacred  corn,  an  arrow-straight- 
ener, and  fresh-water  mussel  shells  for 
mixing  paints. 

Besides  these  four  great  tribal  bun- 
dles there  are  in  the  collection  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  war  bundles.  These  usu- 
ally are  spoken  of  as  "meteor  l)undles" 
because  it  is  believed  thev  contain  me- 
teorites,  objects  looked  upon  as  chil- 
dren of  Tirawahat,  the  supreme  god. 

This  collection  is  the  best  series  of 
rc^ligious  objects  on  exhibition  in  the 
American  JFuseum ;  yet  its  value  rests 
not  in  the  possession  of  the  mere  ob- 
jects, for  they  are  commonplace,  but, 
in  the  manuscript  accounts  covering 
each  d(^tail  of  the  rituals  for  these  bun- 
dles, we  have  the  knowledge  as  to  wliat 
these  ol)jects  svmbolized  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  Pawnee.  Other  tribes  had  bun- 
dh^s,  and  examples  of  them  frecjuently 
find  their  way  to  museums,  but  seldom 
is  then*  satisfactorv  knowledire  as  to 
their  significance.  Tlianks  to  Chief 
James  1\.  ^furie,  wo  can  look  upon  at 
least  one  set  of  tribal  l)undles  and  see 
them  in  something  of  their  true  liirht. 
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Slabsides,  John  Burroughs'  rustic  cabin  near  West  Park,  New  York 

The  Optimistic  Philosophy 
of  a  Naturalist 

By    G.  CLYDE    FISHER 

Associate  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education,  American  Museum 

JOHN  BURROUGHS  is  not  and  never  has  been  a 
preacher.  His  is  not  the  theological  type  of  mind, 
but  the  interpretive  type,  and  in  his  latest  book.  Ac- 
cepting the  Universe,^  he  does  not  turn  from  his  literary 
habit  of  more  than  half  a  century.  While  this  volume  is 
a  collection  of  religious  essays,  we  know  our  veteran 
naturalist  writes  ''not  to  preach,  or  to  convert,  or  to  dog- 
matize,'' but  to  interpret. 

There  are  thousands  of  lovers  of  John  Burroughs  who 
will  be  grateful  for  this  book,— who  will  be  keenly  inter- 
ested in  what  this  exponent  of  the  simple  life  has  to  say, 

^Accepting  the  Universe,  by  John  Burroughs.     Boston:  The  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.    1920. 
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Slabsides,  John  Burroughs'  rustic  cabin  near  West  Park,  New  York 

The  Optimistic  Philosophy 
of  a  Naturalist 

By    G.  OLY  DE    FI  SHE  K 

Associate  Curator  of  tho  Department  of  Public  Education,  American  Museum 

JOHN  BURROUGHS  is  not  and  never  has  been  a 
preacher.  His  is  not  the  theological  type  of  mind, 
but  the  interpretive  type,  and  in  his  latest  book,  Ac- 
crpf'nig  the  Universe,^  he  does  not  turn  from  his  literary 
habit  of  more  than  half  a  century.  While  this  volume  is 
a  collection  of  religious  essays,  we  know  our  veteran 
naturalist  writes  ''not  to  preach,  or  to  convert,  or  to  dog- 
matize," but  to  interpret. 

There  are  thousands  of  lovers  of  John  Burroughs  who 
will  be  grateful  for  this  book,— who  will  l)e  keenly  inter- 
ested in  what  this  exponent  of  the  simple  life  has  to  say, 

^Accepting  the  Universe,  by  Jolin  Burrouj?hs.     Boston:   The  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.     1920. 
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SALARY  FOR  MATRON  AT  PAWNEE  INDIAN  AGENCY. 


LETTER 


FROM  THE 


ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 


KELATIVE   TO 


An  appropriation  for  the  salary  of  the  matron  of  the  school  at  the  Pawnee 

Indian  agency. 


DECEMI4EU  10,  1872.— Referred  to  the  Committee  od  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


DErARTMENT   OF  THE   INTERIOR, 

Washington^  D.  0.,  December  (J,  1872. 

Sir  :  I  have  tbe  honor  to  transmit,  herewith,  a  copy  of  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  of  this  date,  submitting 
an  appropriation  for  tlie  salary  of  the  matron  of  the  school  at  the 
Pawnee  Indian  agency,  and  recommend  the  subject  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  Congress. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

.  '  B.  E.  COWEN, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Hon.  James  G.  Blaine, 

Speaher  of  the  Rouse  of  Representatives. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington^  D.  C,  December  6, 1872. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, House  of  Kepresentatives,  be  requested  to  insert  in  the 
Indian  appropriation  bill  the  following  item,  viz:  "For  salary  of 
matron  for  the  Pawnee  Manual-Labor  School,  eight  hundred  dollars." 

Very  respectfully,  &c., 

F.  A.  WALKER, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.  • 
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!     The  Pawnee  Indians.— Mr.  John  B.  Dunbar,  of  Deposit,  New  , 
'  York  contributes  to  the  November  number  of  the  Magazine  of 
American  History  a  paper  of  twenty-four  pages  upon  the  Pawnee  i 
Indians,  describing  their  trade,  food,   feasts,  huntmg    war  and 
medirine.     The  listofjbod  plants  and  the  discussion  of  the  prac- 
Hce  of  medicine  are  especially  good.     It  has  been  asserted  in  very  '; 
I  high  quarters  that  the  Indian  of  this  continent  had  primarily  no 
knowledge  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  herbs  aside  from  mean-  , 
tation.     It  might  be  well  for  Mr.  Dunbar  to  give  this  question  a  , 
little  attention.     Sooner  or  later  some  scholar  or  group  of  scholars  1 
will  publish  an  encyclopaedia  of  our  Indian  tribes,  and   for  this  j 
work  such  monographs  as  the  one  under  consideration  are  a 
necessary  preparation.  — 

A Yvx .  Ho^ .  XSl ,  \i  0.3,  UO ,  M  ocr  c_Nv  N"***  N 
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^  A  SUMMER  HUNT  WITH  THE  PAWNEES. 

From  a  forthcoming  volume  of  "Pawnee  Hero  Stories  and  Folk- 
Tales." 


^ 


BY  GEO.   BIRD    GRINNELL  ("YO"). 


I. 
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IT  was  in  the  month  of  July,  1872.  The  Pawnees  were 
preparing  to  start  on  their  semi-annual  buffalo  hunt, 
and  onlv  the  last  religious  rites  remained  to  be  performed 
before  the  nation  should  leave  the  village  for  the  buffalo 

range. 

[;E}i,  idadi,  ichoop,''  came  from  without  the  lodge;  and 
as  I  replied,  ''Ehya.  whoop,'"  the  sturdy  figure  of  Le-ta- 
katS'ta'-ka  appeared  in  the  doorway, 

''Lau,  idad,  tut-tu-ta-rik  ti-rah-rek— Come,  brother, 
they  are  going  to  dance."  he  said,  and  then  he  turned 

and  went  out. 

I  rose  from  the  pile  of  robes  on  which  I  had  been  doz- 
ing, and,  after  rolling  them  up,  strolled  out  after  him. 
The  village  seemed  deserted,  but  off  toward  the  medicine 
lodge,  which  stood  upon  its  outskirts,  I  could  see  a 
throng  of  Indians;  and  a  low  murmur  of  voices  and  of 
footsteps,  the  hum  which  always  accompanies  any  large 
assemblage,  was  borne  to  my  ears  on  the  evening  breeze. 
The  ceremonies,  which  comprised  the  consecration  of  the 
buffalo  staves  and  the  buffalo  dance,  were  about  to  begin. 
The  great  dirt  lodge  was  crowded.  I  pushed  my  way 
through  the  throng  of  women  and  boys,  who  made  up  the 
outer  circle  of  spectators,  and  soon  found  myself  among 
the  men,  who  made  way  for  me,  until  I  reached  a  posi- 
tion from  which  I  could  see  all  that  was  going  on  within 
the  circle  about  which  they  stood. 

For  several  days  the  priests  and  the  doctors  had  been 
preparing  for  this  solemn  religious  ceremonial.  They 
had  fasted  long;  earnest  prayers  had  been  made  to  Ti-ra'- 
wa,  and  sacrifices  had  been  offered.  Now  the  twelve  buf- 
falo skulls  had  been  arranged  on  the  ground  in  a  half- 
circle,  and  near  them  stood  the  chiefs  and  doctors, 
reverently  holding  in  their  hands  the  buffalo  staves  and 
sacred  bows  and  arrows,  and  other  implements  of  the 
chase.  For  a  little  while  they  stood  silent,  with  bowed 
heads,  but  presently  one  and  then  another  began  to  niur- 
mur  tlieir  petitions  to  A-ti-us  Ti-ra'  wa,  the  Spirit 
Father.  At  first  their  voices  were  low  and  roumbling, 
but  gradually  they  became  more  earnest  and  lifted  their 
eyes  toward  heaven.  It  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
what  each  one  said,  but  now  and  then  disjointed  sentences 
reached  me.  **Father,  you  are  the  Ruler — We  are  poor- 
Take  pity  on  us— Send  us  plenty  of  buffalo,  plenty  of 
fat  cows— Father,  we  are  your  children — help  the  people 
— send  us  plenty  of  meat,  so  that  we  may  be  strong,  and 
our  bodies  may  increase  and  our  flesh  grow  hard — 
Father,  you  see  us,  listen."  As  they  prayed  they  moved 
their  hands  backward  and  forward  over  the  implements 
which  they  held,  and  at  length  reverently  deposited  them 
on  the  ground  within  the  line  of  buffalo  skulls,  and  then 
stepped  back,  still  continuing  their  prayers. 

It  -vas  a  touching  sight  to  witness  tlif58e  men  calling 
upon  their  God  for  help.  All  of  them  had  passed  middle 
life,  and  some  were  gray-haired,  blind  and  tottering;  but 
thev  prayed  with  a  fervor  and  earnestness  that  compelled 
respect.  "  They  threw  their  souls  into  their  prayers,  and  as 
a  son  might  entreat  his  earthly  father  for  some  great  gift, 
so  they  pleaded  with  Ti-ra'-wa,  Their  bodies  quivered 
with  emotion,  and  great  drops  of  perspiration  stood  upon 
their  brows.     They  were  thoroughly  sincere. 

After  the  last  of  the  articles  had  been  placed  upon  the 
ground,  their  voices  grew  lower  and  at  length  died  away. 
A  moment  later  a  drum  sounded,  and  a  dozen  or  twenty 
voung  warriors  sprang  into  the  circle  and  began  the  buf- 
falo dance.  This  was  kept  up  without  intermission  for 
three  days,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  the  tribe  moved 
out  of  the  village  on  the  hunt. 

From  the  village  on  the  Loup,  we  traveled  southward; 
for  in  those  days  the  region  between  the  Platte  and  the 
Smoky  rivers  swarmed  with  buffalo.  With  the  Pawnees 
were  a  few  Poncas,  Omahas  and  Otoes,  so  that  there  were 
about  four  thousand  Indians  in  the  camp.  It  was  the 
summer  hunt  of  the  tribe.  Twice  each  year  the  agent 
permitted  them  to  visit  the  buffalo  range.  The  meat 
which  they  killed  and  dried  on  these  hunts,  the  corn 
and  squashes  which  they  grew  on  their  farms,  and  the 
small  annuities  received  from  the  Government,  were  all 
they  had  to  subsist  on  from  season  to  season.  Thus 
the  occasion  was  one  of  importance  to  the  Indians.  Per- 
haps only  the  older  heads  among  them  fully  appreciated 
its  economic  interest;  but  for  all  it  was  a  holiday  time; 
a  temporary  escape  from  confinement.  Life  on  the  res- 
ervation was  monotonous.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
except  to  sit  in  the  sun  and  smoke,  and  tell  stories  of  the 
former  glories  of  the  nation;  of  successful  fights  with 
the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes,  and  of  horse  stealing  expedi- 
tions, from  which  the  heroes  had  returned  with  great 
herds  of  ponies  and  much  glory.  Now,  for  a  little  while, 
they  returned  to  the  old  free  life  of  earlier  years,  when 
the  land  had  been  all  their  own,  and  they  had  wandered 
at  will  over  the  broad  expanse  of  the  rolling  prairie. 
Now,  for  a  time,  it  was  as  it  had  been  before  the  corn- 
fields of  the  white  man  had  begun  to  dot  the  river  bot- 
tom3,bef  ore  the  sound  of  his  rifle  had  made  wild  their  game, 
before  the  locomotive's  whistle  had  shrieked  through 
the  still,  hot  summer  air.  Half  a  year's  provision  was 
now  to  be  secured.  The  comfort — almost  the  existence — 
of  the  tribe  for  the  next  six  months  depended  on  the 
accumulation  of  an  abundant  supply  of  dried  buffalo 
meat,  and  no  precaution  was  omitted  to  make  the  hunt 
successful.  Il  would  not  do  to  permit  each  individual  to 
hunt  independently.  Indiscriminate  buffalo  running  by 
six  or  eight  hundred  men  scattered  over  the  prairie,  each 
one  working  for  himself  alone,  would  result  in  the  kill- 
ing of  some  few  buffalo,  but  would  terrify  and  drive 
away  all  the  others  in  the  neighborhood.  This  matter  w^as 
too  important  to  be  trusted  to  chance.  The  hunting  was 
systematized. 

The  government  of  the  hunt  was  intrusted  to  the 
Pawnee  sokliers.  These  w^ere  twenty-four  warriors  of 
mature  age,  not  so  old  as  to  be  unfitted  for  active  w-ork, 
yet  with  the  fires  of  early  youth  somew^hat  tempered  by 
years  of  experience:  men  whose  judgment  and  discretion 
could  at  all  tinier  be  relied  on.  These  soldiers  acted 
under  the  chiefs,  but  I  lie  practical  guidance  of  the  hunt 
was  wholly  in  their  hands.  They  determined  the  direc- 
tion  and  length  of  each  day's  march,  and  the  spot  for 


camping.  They  selected  the  young  men  who  should  act 
as  scouts,  and  arranged  all  the  details  of  approach  and 
the  charge  when  a  herd  of  buffalo  was  discovered  large 
enough  to  call  for  a  general  surround.  All  the  men  were 
under  their  control,  and  amenable  to  their  discipline. 
They  did  not  hesitate  to  exercise  their  authority,  nor  to 
severely  punish  any  one  who  committed  an  act  by  which 
the  success  of  the  hunt  might  be  imperilled. 

The  scouts  sent  out  by  the  soldiers  were  chosen  from 
among  the  younger  men.  They  acted  merely  as  spies, 
their  office  was  to  find  the  buffalo.  They  moved  rapidly 
along,  far  in  advance  of  the  marching  column,  and  from 
the  tops  of  the  highest  hills  carefully  scanned  the  country 
before  them  in  search  of  buffalo.  If  a  herd  was  discerned 
they  were  not  to  show  themselves,  nor  in  any  way  to 
alarm  it.  Having  found  the  game,  their  duty  was  to 
observe  its  movement,  learn  where  it  was  likely  to  be  for 
the  next  few  hours,  and  then  to  report  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  camp.  The  soldiers  then  determined  what 
action  should  be  taken.  If  the  news  was  received  late  in 
the  day,  and  the  buffalo  were  at  some  distance,  the  camp 
would  probably  be  moved  as  near  as  practicable  to  where 
the  herd  was  feeding,  and  the  chase  would  take  place  in 
the  early  morning.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scouts 
found  the  herd  in  the  morning,  the  men  would  start  off 
at  once  for  the  surround,  leaving  the  women  to  follow 
and  make  camp  as  near  as  possible  to  where  the  dead 
buffalo  lay. 

Day  after  day  we  traveled  southward,  crossing  the 
Platte  River,  and  then  the  Republican  about  due  south 
of  the  present  flourishing  town  of  Kearney.  South  of 
the  Platte  a  few  scattering  buffalo  were  found,  but  no 
large  herds  had  been  met  with — nothing  that  called  for 
a  surround.  At  length  we  camped  one  night  on  the 
Beaver,  a  small  affluent  of  the  Republican,  emptying  into 
it  from  the  south. 

n. 

With  the  gray  dawn  of  morning,  the  camp,  as  usual, 
is  astir.  By  the  time  our  little  party  have  turned  out  of 
our  blankets  some  of  the  Indians  have  already  finished 
eating,  and  are  catching  up  their  horses  and  preparing  to 
ride  off  over  the  bluffs,  leaving  the  squaws  to  take  down 
the  lodges,  pack  the  ponies,  and  pursue  the  designated 
line  of  march.  Before  we  are  ready  to  *'pull  out,"  most 
of  the  ponies  have  been  packed,  and  a  long,  irregular 
line  of  Indians  is  creeping  across  the  level  valley,  and  be- 
ginning to  wind  up  the  face  of  the  bluffs.  The  procession 
moves  slowly,  proceeding  at  a  walk.  Most  of  those  who 
remain  with  the  column  are  on  foot,  the  squaws  leading 
the  ponies,  and  many  of  the  men,  wrapped  in  their 
blankets,  and  with  only  their  bows  and  arrows  on  their 
backs,  walking  briskly  over  the  prairie,  a  little  to  one 
side.  These  last  are  the  poorer  Indians — those  who  have 
but  few  horses.  They  travel  on  foot,  letting  their  horses 
run  without  burdens,  so  that  they  may  be  fresh  and 
strong,  whenever  they  shall  be  needed  for  running  the 
buffalo. 

Side  by  side,  at  the  head  of  the  column,  walk  eight 
men  who  carry  the  buffalo  staves.  These  are  slender 
spruce  poles,  like  a  short  lo^tg<>-»t>Qle^  wrapped  with  blue 
and  red  cloth,  and  elaI>orately  oruiiHiciJtcci  with  K^aJ 
work,  and  with  the  feather*  of  hawks  and  of  the  war 
eagle.  These  sticks  are  carried  by  men  selected  by  the 
chiefs  and  doctors  in  private  council,  and  are  religiously 
guarded.  Upon  the  care  of  these  emblems,  and  the 
respect  paid  to  them,  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
success  of  the  hunt.  Wiiile  borne  before  the  moving 
column,  no  one  is  permitted  to  cross  the  line  of  march  in 
front  of  them. 

Close  behind  the  staff  bearers  follow  a  number  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  tribe;  the  head  chief,  old  Pita  Le- 
shar,  and  a  dozen  or  fifteen  sub-chiefs  or  head  men,  all 
mounted  on  superb  horses.  Behind  them  comes  the 
camp  at  large,  a  fantastically  mingled  multitude,  march- 
ing without  any  appearance  of  order.  Here  most  of  the 
individuals  are  women,  young  girls  and  children,  for  the 
men  who  accompany  the  camp  usually  march  singly,  or 
by  twos  and  threes,  a  little  apart  from  the  mob.  Most  of 
those  rich  enough  in  horses  to  be  able  to  ride  at  aU  times, 
are  scattered  over  the  prairie  for  miles  in  every  direction, 
picking  up  the  small  bands  of  buffalo,  which  have  been 
passed  by  the  scouts  as  not  large  enough  to  call  for  a  gen- 
eral surround.  The  hunters  are  careful,  however,  not  to 
follow  too  close  upon  the  advance  line,  whose  movements 
they  can  readily  observe  upon  the  bare  bluffs  far  ahead 
of  them. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing  the  Pawnees  had  no 
wagons,  all  their  possessions  being  transported  on  pack 
horses.  The  Indian  pack  pony  is  apt  to  be  old  and  sedate, 
requiring  no  special  guidance  nor  control.  A  strip  of 
rawhide,  knotted  about  the  lower  jaw,  serves  as  a  bridle, 
and  is  either  tied  up  to  the  saddle  or  held  in  the  rider's 
hand.  In  packing  the  animals  a  bundle  of  lodge-poles  is 
tied  on  either  side  of  the  saddle,  one  end  projecting  for- 
ward toward  the  horse's  head,  the  other  dragging  en  the 
ground  behind.  This  is  the  travois.  Cross  poles  are 
often  tied  between  these  two  dragging  bundles,  and  on 
these  are  carried  packages  ot*  meat  and  robes.  Often, 
too,  on  a  robe  stretched  between  them,  a  sick  or  wounded 
Indian,  unable  to  ride,  is  transported.  The  lodge-poles 
having  been  fastened  to  the  saddle,  the  lodge  is  folded 
up  and  placed  on  it  between  them,  and  blankets,  robes, 
and  other  articles  are  piled  on  top  of  this  until  the  old 
horse  has  on  its  back  what  appears  to  be  about  as  much 
as  it  can  carry.  The  pack  is  then  lashed  firmly  in  posi- 
tion, and  pots,  buckets  and  other  utensils  are  tied  about 
wherever  there  is  room. 

On  top  of  the  load  so  arranged  one  or  two  women,  or 
three  or  four  children,  clamber  and  settle  themselves 
comfortably  there,  and  the  old  horse  is  turned  loose. 
Each  rider  carries  in  her  hand  a  whip,  with  which  she 
strikes  the  horse  at  every  step,  not  cruelly  at  all,  but  just 
from  force  of  habit.  If  the  pack  is  low,  so  that  her  feet 
reacli  down  to  the  anioial's  sides,  she  keeps  up  also  a  con- 
stant drumming  on  liis  ribs  with  her  heels.  The  old 
horse  pays  not  the  slightest  attention  to  any  of  these 
demonstrations  of  impatience,  but  plods  steadily  along  at 
a  quiet  w^alk,  his  eyes  half  closed  and  his  ears  nodding  at 
each  step.  If  the  riders  are  women,  each  one  holds  a 
child  or  tw^o  in  her  arms,  or  on  her  back,  or  perhaps  the 
baby  board  is  hung  over  the  end  of  a  lodge-pole,  and 
swings  free.  If  the  living  load  consists  of  children,  they 
have  in  their  arms  a  lot  of  puppies;  for  puppies  occupv 
with  relation  to  the  small  Indian  girls  the  place  which 
dolls  hold  among  the  white  children.  Many  of  the  ])ack 
animals  are  mares  with  young  colts,  and  these  last,  in- 
stead of  following  quietly  at  their  mothers'  heels,  range 


here  and  there,  sometimes  before  and  sometimes  behind 
their  dams.  They  are  thus  constantly  getting  lost  in  the 
crowd,  and  then  they  charge  backward  and  forward 
in  wild  affright,  neighing  shrilly,  until  they  have  again 
found  their  place  in  the  line  of  march.  Many  of  the 
yearling  colts  have  very  small  and  light  packs  tied  on 
their  backs,  while  the  two-year-olds  are  often  ridden  by 
the  tiniest  of  the  Indian  boys,  who  are  now  giving  them 
their  first  lesson  in  weight-carrying.  Loose  horses  of  a] 
ages  roam  about  at  will,  and  their  continual  cries  mingle 
with  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  calling  of  women  and  the 
yells  of  boys,  and  make  an  unceasing  noise. 

The  boys  are  boiling  over  with  animal  spirits,  and 
like  their  civilized  brothers  of  the  same  age,  are  con- 
tinually running  about,  chasing  each  other,  wrestling, 
shooting  arrows  and  playing  games,  of  which  the  fam- 
iliar stick  game  seems  the  favorite. 

Whenever  the  column  draws  near  any  cover,  which 
may  shelter  game,  such  as  a  few  bushes  in  a  ravine,  or 
the  fringe  of  low  willows  along  some  little  watercourse, 
the  younger  men  and  boys  scatter  out  and  surround  it. 
They  beat  it  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and  any 
game  which  it  contains  is  driven  out  on  the  prairie,  sur- 
rounded and  killed.  The  appearance  even  of  a  jackass 
rabbit  throws  the  boys  into  a  fever  of  excitement,  and 
causes  them  to  shriek  and  yell  as  if  in  a  frenzy. 

All  the  morning  I  rode  with  the  Indians,  either  at  the 
head  of  the  column,  chatting  as  best  I  could  with  Pita 
Le-shar  and  other  chiefs,  or  falling  back  and  riding 
among  the  women  and  children,  whom  I  never  tired  of 
watching.  Frequently  during  the  day  I  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance, on  the  prairie,  small  bunches  of  buffalo  in  full 
flight,  hotly  pursued  by  dark-skinned  riders,  and  occa- 
sionally two  or  three  men  would  ride  up  to  the  marching 
columns  with  heavy  loads  of  freshly-killed  meat.  The 
quick-heaving,  wet  flanks  of  the  ponies  told  a  stoiy  of 
sharp,  rapid  chases,  and  their  tossing  heads  and  eager, 
excited  looks  showed  how  much  interest  they  took  in  the 
hunt. 

The  report  of  firearms  was  seldom  heard.  Most  of  the 
Indians  hunted  with  the  primitive  weapon  of  their  f  jre- 
fathers — the  bow  and  ariow.  For  buffalo  running  an 
arrow  is  nearly  as  effective  as  lead.  The  power  of  tlie 
bow  in  expert  hands  is  tremendous.  Riding  within  half  a 
dozen  yards  of  the  victim's  side,  the  practiced  bowmnn 
will  drive  the  dart  so  far  through  the  body  of  the  buffalo 
that  its  shaft  may  project  a  foot  or  more  from  the  oppo- 
site side— sometimes,  indeed,  may  pass  quite  through. 
Besides,  the  bow  can  be  used  very  rapidly  and  accurately. 
I  have  seen  an  Indian  take  a  sheaf  of  six  arrows  in  his 
hand,  and  discharge  them  at  a  mark  more  rapidly  and 
with  more  certainty  of  hitting  his  target  than  I  cjuld 
fire  the  six  barrels  of  a  revolver. 

III. 

It  was  nearly  noon,  and  I  was  riding  along  at  the  head 
of  the  column.  I  had  but  one  horse,  and  did  not  care  to 
wear  him  out  by  chasing  around  over  the  prairie,  pre- 
ferring to  save  him  for  some  great  effort.  We  were 
traveling  along  a  smooth  divide  between  two  Fets  of 
ravines,  which  ran  ofT,  oue  to  the  ease  ^and  the  otlier  to 
the  west.  I^i'ta  Le-shar  had  just  informed  me  by  signs 
that  we  should  make  camp  about  two  miles  further  on, 
by  a  stream  whose  course  we  could  trace  from  where  we 
then  were.  Suddenly,  without  the  slightest  warning, 
the  huge  dark  bodies  of  half  a  dozen  buffalo  sprang  into 
view,  rising  out  of  a  ravine  on  our  left  not  a  hundred 
yards  distant.  When  they  saw  the  multitude  before 
them,  they  stopped  and  stared  at  us. 

They  were  too  close  for  me  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
pursue.  As  I  lifted  the  reins  from  my  pony's  neck  and 
bent  forward,  the  little  animal  sprang  into  a  shari^  gallop 
toward  the  game,  and  as  he  did  so  I  saw  half  a  d'-zen 
Indians  shoot  out  from  the  column  and  follow  me.  The 
buffalo  wheeled,  and  in  an  instant  were  out  of  sight,  but 
when  I  reached  the  edge  of  the  bank  down  which  they 
had  plunged,  I  could  see  through  the  cloud  of  dust,  which 
they  left  behind  them,  their  uncouth  forms  dashing  down 
the  ravine.  My  nimble  pony,  as  eager  for  the  race  as  his 
rider,  hurled  himself  down  the  deep  pitch,  and  sped  along 
the  narrow  broken  bed  of  the  gully.  I  could  feel  that 
sometimes  he  would  lengthen  his  stride  to  leap  wide 
ditches,  where  the  water  from  some  side  ravine  had  cut 
away  the  ground,  but  I  never  knew  of  these  until  they 
were  passed.  My  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  fleeing  hera; 
my  ears  were  intent  on  the  pursuing  horsemen.  Close 
behind  me  I  could  hear  the  quick  pounding  of  many 
hoofs,  and  could  feel  that  one  of  the  horses,  nearer  than 
the  rest,  was  steadily  drawing  up  to  me— but  I  was  gain- 
ing on  the  buffalo.  Already  the  confused  rumble  of  their 
hoof -beats  almost  drowned  those  of  the  horses  liehind  me, 
and  the  air  was  full  of  the  dust  and  small  pebbles  thrown 
up  by  their  hurrying  feet.  But  they  were  still  ahead  of 
me,  and  the  gulch  was  so  narrow  that  I  could  not  shoot. 
The  leading  horseman  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  and  was 
now  almost  at  my  side.  I  could  see  the  lean  head  and 
long,  slim  neck  of  his  pony  under  my  right  arm,  and 
could  hear  the  rider  speak  to  his  liorse  and  urge  him  for- 
ward in  the  race.  My  horse  did  his  best,  but  the  other 
had  the  most  speed.  He  shot  by  me,  and  a  moment  later 
was  alongs-de  the  last  buffalo. 

As  he  passed  me  the  young  Indian  made  a  laughing 
gesture  of  triumph,  slipped  an  arrow  on  his  bowstring, 
and  drew  it  to  its  head;  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  let  it 
fly,  his  horse,  which  was  but  a  colt,  took  fright  at  the 
huge  animal  which  it  had  overtaken,  and  shied  violently 
to  the  right,  almost  unseating  its  rider.  At  the  same 
moment  the  buffalo  swerved  a  little  to  the  left,  and  thus 
lost  a  few  feet.  Truly,  the  race  is  not  always  to  the 
swift.  As  I  passed  the  Indian,  I  could  not  restrain  a  little 
whoop  of  satisfaction,  and  then  swinging  my  rifle  aro\tn^> 
I  fired.  The  buffalo  fell  in  its  stride,  tossing  up  a  mighty 
cloud  of  the  soft  yellow  earth,  and  my  pony  ran  by  him 
fifty  yards  before  he  could  be  checked.  Then  I  turned 
and  rode  back  to  look  at  the  game.  The  other  Indians 
had  passed  me  like  a  whirlwind,  and,  close  at  the  heels 
of  the  herd,  had  swept  around  a  point  of  bluff  and  out  of 
sight.  Only  my  rival  remaiiied,  and  he  was  excitedly 
arguing  with  his  horse.  The  logic  of  a  whip-handle,  ap- 
plied with  vigor  about  the  creature's  ears,  convinced  it 
that  it  must  approach  the  dead  buffalo;  and  then  the 
rider  dismounting,  and  passing  his  lariat  about  the  ani- 
mal's horns,  drew  the  pony's  heafi  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  terrifying  mass,  and  fastencid  the  rope. '  When  he  had 
accomplished  this,  he  grinnec^^lfcisantly  at  me,  and  I 
responded  in  kind,  and  in  dumb  show  transferred  to  him 
all  my  right  and  title  in  the  dead  buffalo.     At  this  he 
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the  requirements  of  the  law.  I  earnestly  request  tliat  youwiU  call  thh 
prStnpt nttCBtfon  of  the  general  commanding  the  Department  of  the 
Pacific  to  this  subject,  as  the  matter  has  assumed  a  character  so  seri- 
ous as  to  threaten  the  peace  and  quietude  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Puget  Sound,  and  of  some  of  them  perhaps  even  to  affect  their  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States  Government.  ,f 
KeSDectfully,  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,  / 
^              '          '                                     G.  W.  PATTEN,    ' 

Major  Ninth  Infantry^  U.  S.  Army,  Commanding. 

p.  S.— This  report  will  not  leave  Fort  Steilacoom  until  Tuesday,  the 

19th,  as  no  mail  will  leave  for  Olympia  until  that  day. 

.  G.  W.  P. 


Special  Orders,  )    Headquarters  District  of  Arizona, 

No.  31.  )  Harfs  Mills,  Tex.,  Avgiist  17,  1862. 

I.  Capt.  Edward  B.  Willis,  with  Company  A,  First  Infantry  Califor- 
nia Volunteers,  with  100  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man  and  thirty 
days'  rations  of  subsistence,  together  with  twenty-five  beeves  on  the 
hoof,  to  be  furnished  by  the  agent  of  Mr,  eToseph  R.  Beard,  beef  con- 
tractor for  the  Column  from  California,  will  proceed  without  delay  to 
Hart's  Mills,  in  Texas,  and  there  take  post  until  further  orders. 

II.  Col.  Joseph  11.  West,  First  Infantry  California  Volunteers,  will 
see  that  this  company  is  provided  with  the  necessary  transportation. 

Bv  command  of  Brigadier-General  Carleton : 
^  BEN.  C.  CUTLEE, 

First  Lieut.,  First  Infty.  California  Vols.,  Actg.  Asst.  Adjt.  Gen. 


Headquarters, 
Fort  Bowie,  Apache  Pass,  Ariz.  Ter.,  August  17,  1862. 

Lieut.  B.  C.  Cutler,  ^        ^ 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Column  from  California,  Mesilla,  Ariz.  Ter. : 

Lieutenant:  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  concerning  the  state  of 
aft*airs  at  this  post,  that  nothing  of  importance  has  transpired  since  my 
dispatch  of  the  9th  instant.  Indians  have  been  nowhere  visible,  and 
parties  which  I  have  sent  out  in  all  directions  have  failed  to  find  any 
recent  signs  of  their  being  in  the  neighborhood.  Still,  I  do  not  think 
we  are  on  that  account  less  liable  to  an  attack,  and  my  vigilance  is  as 
active  as  it  has  ever  been.  On  Thursday,  the  14th  instant,  I  completed 
the  defensive  works  about  my  camp.  They  are  four  in  number,  and 
may  be  described  as  follows:  Alcatraz  (I  give  the  names  applied  to 
them  by  the  men  who  built  them,  and  to  whom,  as  they  worked  well 
and  faithfully,  I  allowed  that  privilege)  is  on  the  left  flank  of  the  camp, 
150  feet  in  length,  and  commands  every  point  within  musket-range,  in 
the  canon  toward  the  road  and  camping  ground  of  trains.  Fort  Point, 
on  a  slight  elevation,  covers  the  rear  of  the  camp  and  the  wagon  road 
up  the  hill.  It  is  ninety-five  feet  in  length.  Bule  Battery  overlooks 
the  country  and  the  appi:oaches  to  the  hill  on  the  southeast,  or  right 
flank,  of  the  camp.  It  is  ninety-seven  feet  long,  and  effectually  covers 
and  protects  the  cattle  corral  and  picket  rope  of  the  cavalry  detach- 
ment. Spring  Garden  (guarding)  overlooks  the  spring  and  commands 
the  ravine  in  which  it  is  situated  and  every  point  within  musket-range 
arpund  the  spring.    This  wall  is  seventy  feet  long.    The  total  length 
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of  wall  around  the  post  is  412  feet,  the  height  4  to  4J  feet,  and  thick- 
ness from  2^  to  3  feet  at  bottom,  tiipering-  to  18  inches  to  2  feet  at  top, 
and  built  of  stones  weighing  from  25  to  500  pounds.  The  works  are 
not  of  any  regular  form,  my  only  object  being  to  build  defenses  which 
could  be  speedily  completed,  and  at  the  same  time  possess  the  requi- 
sites of  sheltering  their  defenders,  commanding  every  approach  to  the 
hill,  and  protecting  each  other  by  flank  fires  along  their  faces.  I  now 
consider  the  camp  pretty  safe  from  any  attack  of  Indians,  unless  they 
should  come  in  overwhelming  force  and  desperately  storm  the  hill. 
This,  however,  is  contrary  to  their  usual  mode  of  warfare,  and  I  think 
we  can  hold  them  at  long  range.  This  feeling  of  safety,  however,  does 
not  prevent  proper  precaution  and  vigilance  from  beiug  exercised.  In 
addition  to  the  wall  defenses  1  h^ibve  also  built  the  walls  of  a  guard- 
house on  one  end  of  the  front  wall,  and  will  have  it  roofed  in  in  a  few 
days.  It  is  fourteen  feet  square,  and  loop-holed  on  two  sides.  The 
express  from  Tucson  arrived  at  11  p.  m.  yesterday,  and  will  resume  the 
route  at  1  o'clock  this  afternoon.  They  brought  with  them  three  mules 
which  had  strayed  from  here  on  the  9th  back  to  the  crossing  of  the  San 
Pedro.  I  respectfully  request  that  the  commanding  general  will  give 
such  orders  at  Tucson  as  will  insure  the  filling  of  any  requisition  which 
I  may  make  tjor  stationery,  clothing,  and  other  indispensables,  some  of 
which  I  motioned  in  my  dispatch  of  the  9th  instant.  Tbe  men  are 
rapidly  getting  ragged  again,  and,  as  the  nights  are  pretty  shjirp  here 
sometimes,  they  need  good  clothing.  I  make  this  request,  thinking 
that  a  requisitio^i  from  me  might  interfere  with  orders  already  issued. 
yl  Im^ve  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfuUy,  your  obe<li^nt  servant, 

THKO.  A.  OQgl/r, 
Major  Fifth  Infantp^GiMf\^rnm  Volnnteer^^  Vonid^.  FOTt-i^lfrWte. 


Headquarters  District  of  Western  Arizona, 

Tucson,  Ariz.  Ter.,  August  17,  1862, 
Lieut.  C.  P.  N'iCHOLS, 

First  Cavalry  California  Volunteers^  Present : 

Sir  :  You  will  proceed  with  your  detachment  to-morrow  morning  with 
the  train  that  leaves  for  Fort  Yuma.  It  is  reported  that  Apache  Indians 
drove  the  exi)ressman  back  last  week  from  Oneida  Station  to  Blue 
Water.  Investigate  this  matter,  and  also  into  the  truth  of  the  report 
that  they  killed  two  Pima  horses  between  those  two  stations.  You  will, 
if  you  encounter  any  of  these  savages,  chastise  them  if  possible,  follow- 
ing them,  if  necessary,  so  far  as  you  can.  Ascertain  on  the  way  whether 
the  contractors  are  laying  in  hay  and  mesquite  beans  between  here  and 
the  Pima  Villages,  and  report  the  quantities.  Captain  Davis,  acting 
assistant  quartermaster,  will  give  you  a  memorandum  of  what  ought  to 
be  supplied  of  these  articles  by  the  end  of  this  month.  Ascertain  also  if 
there  are  any  Mexicans  or  others  trading  with  Indians,  either  Pimas  or 
Maricopas,  and  especially  if  any  person  has  introduced,  sold,  or  given 
liquor  or  wine  to  the  Indians.  Anyone  so  offending  arrest  and  bringhere. 
No  one,  except  the  Government  and  Mr.  White  and  partner,  are  allowed 
to  trade  with  the  Pinijis  and  Maricopas  on  any  pretense.  Ascertain  if 
any  person  has  niaile  a  settlement  or  is  residing  among  said  Indians; 
if  so,  order  them  away,  and  if  they  refuse  arrest  them.  Report  whether 
Sergeant  Hutchinson  is  able  to  obtain  any  more  wheat  from  Indians* 
whether  Mr.  White  or  partner,  Mr.  Leunan,  are  grinding  flour  for  the 
Government;  and  allow  Sergeant  Hutchinson  and  Private  Logan  to 
come  back  with  you,  provided  Mr.  White  has  returned  and  receipted 
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consequence,  being  almost  dry.  There  is  good  grass  the  entire  dis- 
tance. There  is  at  present  a  Papago  rancheria  at  Coyote  Springs  of 
about  250  Indians,  having  about  150  horses,  which  are  all  that  can  be 
watered  at  the  spring.  Fresnal  is  a  quiet,  industrious  population.  I 
desired  to  see  the  local  judge,  Andres  Granillo,  to  instruct  their  people 
in  his  presence  that  his  authority  must  be  obeyed,  but  he  was  gone  to 
Cababi  for  several  days.  My  animals  and  time  would  not  permit  me  to 
go  there  nor  wait  for  his  return.  Padres  and  Halstead  were  also 
absent.  Major  Cummings  also  accompanied  me  to  arrest  any  oflender 
we  could  find,  and  to  look  for  parties  for  whom  requisitions  have  been 
made  by  the  Governor  of  Sonora,  but  we  could  find  none,  nor  any  that 
had  been  ordered  arrested  by  General  West  on  previous  occasions* 
We  took  no  military  escort,  three  citizens  having  accompanied  us. 
Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  FEEGUSSON, 
Colonel  First  Cavalry  California  Volunteers,  Commanding. 


Tucson,  Ariz.  Ter.,  April  14, 1863. 
Lieut.  J.  F.  Bennett, 

First  Infantry  California  Vols.,  Actg.  Asst.  Adjt.  Gen., 

Headquarters  District  of  Arizona,  HarVs  Mill,  Tex. : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  arms  sent  some  time  last 
winter  for  Indians  from  Fort  Craig  and  Mesilla  are  still  on  hand  at  this 
post,  and  no  arms  have  been  received  from  any  other  source  for  issue 
to  Indians.  I  understand  there  is  an  invoice  of  rifles  at  Fort  Yuma, 
which  were  asked  for  by  General  Carleton  last  year.  I  am  not  officially 
cognizant  of  those  arms  being  at  Fort  Yuma,  however.  I  have  sent 
round  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas  that  I  would  issue 
them  arms  and  ammunition  if  they  would  make  a  campaign  against  the 
Apaches.  The  sub-Indian  agent,  A.  Lyon,  esq.,  is  going  in  a  few  days 
to  Pima  Villages.  I  advised  him  of  my  readiness  to  issue  the  arms  and 
it  is  my  intention  to  send  an  officer  with  him  to  distribute  arms  as  a, 
loan,  to  make  a  campaign,  to  those  Indians;  they  to  turn  them  in  on 
their  return,  except  that  every  one  who  brings  a  scalp  (Apache)  shall 
be  presented  with  a  gun  and  ammunition.  When  the  arms  said  to  be 
at  Fort  Yuma  arrive  I  shall  issue  them  also.  I  advised  Mr.  Lyon  that 
I  am  ready  to  loan  arms  to  the  Papagos  of  San  Xavier  and  other  places 
on  the  same  terms.  It  is  an  unfavorable  time  for  campaigns,  as  the 
Pimas  and  Papagos  are  required  to  remain  at  home  until  their  crops 
are  harvested.  Those  Indians  can  be  made  very  serviceable  as  auxil- 
iaries if  we  had  only  troops  enough  here  to  make  eft'ective  campaigns 
against  Apaches;  but  to  be  effective  they  must  be  followed  untiringly, 
unceasingly,  for  months  if  necessary.  One  company  of  infantry  and 
one  company  of  cavalry  are  required  for  this  service,  and  no  other  in 
this  vicinity.  It  will  be  noticed  on  the  consolidated  morning  report  of 
this  date  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  ammunition  on  hand  here,  an 
invoice  having  arrived  here  yesterday  from  Benicia  Arsenal  on  a  requi- 
sition made  last  fall  by  Major  Coult. 

Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  FEEGUSSON, 
Colonel  First  Cavalry  California  Volunteers,  Commanding. 

P.  S. — In  a  private  communication.  General  Carleton  requested  me 
to  furnish  the  most  of  the  above  information,  which  is  done  through 
district  headquarters. 
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Tucson,  Ariz.  Ter.,  April  lij  1863. 
Lieut.  J.  F.  Bennett, 

Fir8t  Infantry  California  Vols.^  Actg.  Asst.  Adjt,  Oen.^ 

Headquarters  District  of  Arizona^  HarVs  Millj  Tex. : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  express  for  Las  Cruces 
leaves  this  evening.  I  inclose  my  Special  Orders,  No.  68,  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  have  sent  a  wagon  load  of  grain  away  this  morning — one-third 
of  it  to  be  left  at  San  Pedro,  guarded  by  a  sergeant  and  nine  men  of 
Company  K,  Fifth  Infantry  California  Volunteers;  for  the  cavalry  at 
this  post,  except  one  man  whose  horse  is  not  able  to  go  and  another 
who  has  no  horse,  are  ordered  to  Fort  Bowie.  This  party  consists  of 
one  sergeant,  two  corporals,  and  six  privates.  I  have  been  oblig'ed  to 
direct  the  hiring  of  three  citizens  to  go  with  two  mounted  infantrymen 
to  bring  the  first  express  from  Fort  Bowie,  as  the  horses  of  the  party 
to  be  stationed  there  are  not  able  to  stand  the  fatigue  necessary  until 
hay  is  put  in  at  San  Pedro  Crossing.  The  infantry  at  San  Pedro 
can  be  relieved  by  Captain  Wellman's  detachment  of  eleven  men,  which 
will  leave  no  cavalry  at  this  post,  rendering  it  necessary  to  hire  citizens 
until  some  arrive  either  from  the  east  or  west,  and  also  preventing  a 
compliance  with  instructicms  to  relieve  the  men  of  Company  B,  Second 
Cavalry  California  Volunteers,  east  of  Fort  Yuma,  of  whom  there  are 
thirteen.  It  is  high  time  they  were  relieved ;  their  animals  are  used 
up.  They  are  accused  of  tampering  with  the  mails— abstracting  news- 
papers and  opening  letters  coming  from  the  Avest.  No  way  bill  is  sent 
from  Fort  Yuma,  the  oflScers  at  that  post  being  represented  by  almost 
every  one  coming  thence  as  too  much  engaged  (or  at  least  the  majority 
of  them)  consuming  whisky.  It  is  my  opinion  that  at  least  a  force  of 
twenty  men,  ten  cavalry  and  ten  infantry,  should  be  at  San  Pedro  and 
Miembres  stations.  The  life  of  one  man  is  not  for  a  moment  safe  at  either 
of  these  places.  The  Indians  have  been  very  busy  lately  in  this  vicinity. 
They  have  on  several  occasions  stolen  citizens'  cattle  from  San  Xavier 
and  Tucson,  the  most  of  which  have  been  recovered,  but  last  week 
they  carried  away  about  forty  head  from  San  Xavier.  They  also  cap- 
tured a  train  of  twenty-eight  mules  belonging  to  Mexicans  hauling 
freight  from  Fort  Yuma.  This  was  at  the'Picacho,  en  route  to  Pima 
Villages.  The  vedette  force  at  all  the  stations  east  of  Gila  Bend 
should  be  doubled,  including  Gila  Bend.  This  I  have  no  force  to  do. 
Paragraph  VI  of  General  Orders,  No.  5,  District  of  Arizona,  is  copied 
and  given  to  Sergeant  Andrews  and  copy  sent  to  the  commanding 
officer  at  Fort  Bowie. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  FEEGUSSON, 
Colonel  First  Cavalry  California  Volunteers^  Commanding. 


Tucson,  Ariz.  Ter.,  April  14. 1863. 
Lieut.  J.  F.  Bennett,  —-^ 

First  Infantry  California  Vols.,  Actg.  Asst^Adjt.  Gen., 

Headquarters  District  of  Apiztffid,  Harfs  Millj  Tex.  : 
Sir:  Inclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter*  from  commanding  oflBcer  at  Fort 
Yuma,  notifying  that  Cpmimfiy  I,  Fifth  Infantry,  left  that  post  on  the 
4th  instant.  CajiLtiiin  Ffrench's  company  (D),  of  the  same,  was  still  at 
Fort  Yumay^Atra:  unofficially  reported  as  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Colonel 
Bowj^inra  the  band  of  the  Fifth  Infantry  California  Volunteers  before 

*  Omitted. 
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Special  Orders,  )     Hdqrs,  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

No.  99.  S  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  17, 1863. 

1.  So  much  of  Special  Orders,  No.  96,  assigning  Maj.  Henry  Hancock, 
Fourth  Infantry  California  Volunteers,  to  duty  at  Benicia  Barracks,  is 
revoked.  Major  Hancock  will  report  at  these  headquarters  for  special 
service. 

By  order  of  Brigadier-General  Wright : 

RICHD.  C.  DRUM, 
Assistant  Adjutant- General. 


Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  17 ^  1863. 

Col.  Francis  J.  Lippitt, 

Second  Infantry  California  Volunteers, 

Commanding  District  of  Humboldt,  Fort  Humboldt^  Cal.: 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  11th  instant,*  reporting  an  engagement  with 
Indians  in  your  district,  having  been  submitted  to  the  general  com- 
manding the  department,  I  am  instructed  by  the  general  to  express  to 
the  oflicers  and  men  composing  the  detachment  (Captain  Flynn,  Lieu- 
tenant Winchill,  and  thirty-two  men  of  Company  A,  Second  Infantry) 
his  admiration  and  thanks  for  the  activity,  zeal,  and  gallantry  displayed 
by  them  on  that  occasion. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  C.  DRUM, 
Assistant  Adjutant- General. 


Tucson,  Ariz.  Ter.,  April  17^  1863. 
Lieut.  George  A.  Burkett, 

Fifth  Infantry  California  Volunteers : 

Sir:  Tou  will  proceed  to-morrow  morning  with  Forbes'  train  to  the 
Pima  and  Coca-Maricopa  Villages  with  100  stand  of  old  arms,  ammu- 
nition, &c.,  that  will  be  turned  over  to  you  by  Capt.  J.  H.  Whitlock, 
Fifth  Infantry  California  Volunteers.  The  arms,  &c.,  are  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  Pima  and  Coca-Maricopa  Indians.  Mr.  Abraham  Lyon,  the 
sub-Indian  agent,  will  accompany  you,  and  indicate  the  captains  of  the 
various  villages  to  whom  arms  will  be  issued,  and  the  number  to  each. 
You  will  inform  the  chief  and  captains  that  the  United  States  loans 
their  people  these  arms;  that  if  they  make  good  use  of  them  in  defend- 
ing themselves  from  hostile  Apaches,  and  in  making  vigorous  and 
effective  campaigns  against  those  savages,  the  arms  will  be  presented 
to  them,  and  that  thereafter  a  reasonable  amount  of  ammunition  will 
be  issued  to  them.  Inform  them  also  that  more  arms  are  on  the  way, 
and  urge  upon  them  the  importance  of  a  combined  effbrt  on  their  part, 
with  all  their  allies,  the  JJ^apiagos,  Yuraas,  and  Mojaves,  to  rid  the 
country  of  the  Apaches,  who  are  such  bitter  enemies  to  their  peace 
and  prosperity,  and  to  that  of  their  firm  friends,  the  people  of  this 
Territory.  Take  the  receipts  of  the  various  captains  for  the  arms 
issued  them,  and  have  Mr.  Lyon  witness  their  marks  or  signatures. 
Lieutenant  Toole,  acting  assistant  quartermaster,  will  transfer  to  you 
fifty-eight  old-pattern  dragoon  coats  and  jackets,  and  415  pompons. 


See  Part  I,  p.  188. 
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These  articles  are  for  barter  with  the  Indians  for  grain.    It  is  supposed 

two  fanegas  of  wlieat  can  be  got  for  each  coat  and  jacket.    You  have, 

however,  authority  to  use  your  own  discretion  in  this  matter,  doing  the 

best  you  can  for  the  interests  of  the  service.    On  performing  the  above 

service  you  will  return  to  this  post  and  report  to  the  commanding 

officer. 

D.  FERGUSSON, 

Colonel  First  Cavalry  California  Volunteers,  Commanding. 


San  Francisco,  April  18, 1863. 
Major-General  IIalleck, 

Washington,  I).  C. : 

Your  dispatch  of  15th  received.    I  have  aheady  appealed  to  Governor 

of  Nevada.    Probably  two  mounted  companies  will  be  raised  there  and 

thrown  forward  on  mail  line. 

G.  WEIGHT, 

Brigadier- General,  U.  S.  Army,  Commanding. 


Commandant's  Office,  Nayy-Yard, 

Mare  Island,  Cal,  April  18,  1863. 
Brig.  Gen.  G.  Wrioht, 

Commanding  Military  Department,  San  Francisco,  Cal. : 

Sir  :  Intending  to  dispatch  the  Saginaw  on  important  service  beyond 
the  waters  of  San  Francisco,  I  have  ordered  the  Cyane  to  this  yard  as 
a  means  of  defense  and  as  a  preliminary  step  to  making  such  repairs 
as  she  may  require.  The  Shubrick  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  all  police 
service,  and  when  you  have  the  contemplated  batteries  ready  for  use 
the  fear  of  an  attack  from  a  rebel  steamer  in  the  rear  will  no  longer 
exist. 

I  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  O.  SELFRIDGB, 

Commandant. 


Headquarters, 
Fort  Lapwai,  Wash.  Ter,,  April  19,  1863. 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant -General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  obedience  to  Special  Orders, 
No.  31,  dated  headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  April  9,  1863,  1  have 
this  day  assumed  command  of  this  post. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JUSTUS  STEINBEEGEK, 
Colonel  First   Washington  Territory  Infantry. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  April  20,  1863. 
Brig.  Gen.  George  Wright, 

San  Francisco,  Cal, : 

The  Secretary  of  War  does  not  approve  issue  of  arms  to  State. 

B.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assistant  Adjutant- General. 
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Brigade  Headquarters,  District  of  California, 

Sacramento,  May  2!),  1865. 

Col.  R.  C.  Drum, 

Asst.  Adjt.  Gen.,  Hdqrs.  Dept.  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco: 

Colonel:  I  have  a  telegram  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  McDermit, 
dated  at  Fort  Churchill  this  morning.     He  says: 

Will  leave  for  Humboldt  in  raoruiug;  take  with  nie  Captain  Wallace's  company  of 
infantry  and  squad  of  Company  E,  Nevada  Cavalry,  and  will  have  Captain  Doughty  s 
company,  Second  Cavalry,  join  me  on  Humboldt  River. 

The  colonel  asks  for  authority  to  hire  a  pack  train  to  go  in  the  moun- 
tains, which  I  have  granted. 

Verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

•^       ^        _       '  G.  WRIGHT, 

Brigadier-  General,  Commanding. 


Headquarters  District  of  Ak*zona, 

Maricopa   Wells,  May  30,  1865. 

Ool.  R.  0.  Drum, 

Assistant  Adjutant- General,  Department  of  the  Pacific: 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  report  my  arrival  at  this  point  this  morn- 
ing.   Our  animals  are  in  good  condition,  but  I  find  it  necessary  to 
repair  our  wagons,  all  of  the  iron-work  being  loose.    We  will  leave  for 
Tubac  on  Friday  next.    In  the  meantime  we  expect  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians  lor  at  least  200  warriors. 
I  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  getting  them  for  one  year.    They 
expect  a  good  outfit,  and  in  an  interview  with  the  chief  of  the  Mari- 
copas  we  made  them  understand  that  we  wanted  their  services  as 
soldiers;  that  they  would  be  expected  to  make  constant  campaigns 
against  the  Apaches ;  that  at  such  times  as  we  could  spare  tliem  they 
would  be  allowed  to  come  back  to  their  homes  for  a  short  time;  that 
they  would  be  armed  and  provided  with  ammunition,  and  that  their 
clothing  would  consist  of  a  pair  of  pants,  a  shirt,  and  a  blanket;  their 
provisions,  panole,  beans,  and  dried  beef.     I  can  obtain  the  provisions 
here  and  at  Tubac,  and  would  respectfully  request  that  000  red  shirts, 
600  pairs  of  coarse  pants,  and  GOO  blouses  be  sent  me  at  once.    I  would 
suggest  that  200  of  the  blouses  be  bound  with  yellow,  200  with  red, 
and  200  with  light  blue,  in  order  to  distinguish  tribes.    Also  send  600 
yards  of  coarse  red  flannel.    A  yard  will  answer  instead  of  a  hat.    We 
need  also  a  mustering  officer  at  once  to  organize  these  companies.     If 
one  is  sent  to  this  point  he  will  probably  meet  us  here  on  our  return 
from  Tubac.    The  Indians  really  have  possession  of  this  Territory.    It 
is  feared  that  the  Hualapais,  the  Yavapais,  and  the  different  tribes  of 
Apaches,  with  some  straggling  Navajoes,  have  combined  for  the  i)uri)ose 
of  exterminating  the  whites.    F  propose  starting  Colonel  Lewis  with 
three  companies  of  his  regiment  and  some  200  Papago  Indians  on  a 
campaign  in  Southeastern  Arizona.    At  the  same  time  I  am  making 
arrangements  to  start  with  a  force  of  the  company  of  cavalry  (my 
escort),  the  three  companies  of  infantry  destined  for  Ton  to  Basin,  and 
about  200  Pimas  and  Maricopas  into  the  country  of  the  Apaches.    I 
labor  undeFmaTiy  difficulties.  "I  find  Fort  Whipple  without  provisions, 
instead  of  a  year's  supply;  no  supplies  at  Tubac,  and  I  suspect  none  at 
either  Forts  Goodwin  or  Bowie.    I  have  a  train  on  the  way  with  10,000 
rations  for  Tubac,  and  the  Tubac  train  of  Government  wagons  will  be 
here  to-night  en  route  foi-  Fort  Yuma  for  supplies.    It  will  be  impossible 
with  the  limited  means  at  my  disposal  to  do  anything  toward  subduing 
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1^'*^  .  ^  fn  hire  sucli  citizens  as 

r    r    ,,  unless  full  authority  be  given  ^^  to        ^        teamsters, 
tlielndiaas  unless  urn  ^^^^  g"'*^?^,^  .?,.,, ntrv  and  wbo  know 

we  may  need.    ^"''X  are  familiar  with  t^^^^  If  I  must 

wagon-masters,  &c    who  .re^^  ^^.^^^^^^  "' ^^iea^irtoo  «mall  force  is 
from  experience  ^o^!^**,^  ^ng  the  teams  my  ^Ireai  y  ^"   ^^       ^liat  it 

''''^'fj'':Xy£-^-^''  ^^r'^^Vnot  waat  To  be  extravagant 
crippled,  ana  my  ^^"^        i^  ^^^^  posts.    1  ao  not  >v^  g^^. 

will  be  iun>08||We  t«  «^^KC*  **'"  "^^TXirtSn  ha«  not  yet  left 
"^  "7w.CitSn     Sr  my  ^v agon  and  p^w^ktia'^^^^      ^^  tean.sters 
cesslul  « W'"?"{.„  ^a„t  of  authority  to  f ^^^  ^j^g  the  campaign  at 
Wi  miugton  foi  tiie  w^«         ,    ^^ly  prevent  my  ^"^f^^^^f  ^       relieve  this 

shall  continue  to  ^^1""^  ^^y  action.    I  ^^"  "„„°!Liess  depots,  or 

charge  of  trams  ^J^l^XlTlny  case  so  expensive. 
^^^'^%':^r^i:::iXyon^  ob^.dient  servant         ^   ^^      ^^ 
Brigadier- General  of  Volunteers,  i. 

^     4.  •    TTnvt  assistant  quartermaster, 
irespectfullyrecom-ndthat^^^^^^^^^^  ,y  ^.neral  Mason 

t^of^ur^e'-Snt  0^^^^^^^^^  B.13ABB1TT, 

^'^^"^ '  ^'^  .         -  Cornel  and  Chief  Quartermaster. 

[Second  indorsement.]  rt^rnvir 

HEADQUARTERS  DEPARTMEM  OP  T™ JAcmC,^^^^ 
"^'By'order:  /  ^««'«*«"*  kd/utant- General. 

[Third  indorsement.]  rfc-D-cTrV, 

C..EP  <i"s;Trsf.rs>.^^. 

chas^indicatea  m  p   b    BABBITT, 

^'^"  colonel  «.^bS;A-Hem««*- 
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good.    The  necessary  buildings  for  two  coim.-.nma  t  i^o 

other,  and  troops  cannot  be  moved  from  «;ti.l^  V-i  \  !  P""  ®*^*^" 
I  will  be  pleased  to  have  thSSionrof  V  f  ""^  both  are  ready. 
Unless  changed  recently,  the  bStnTo  *""  *''«  °»*^t«r- 

The  policy  of  wintering  Ve  horses  at  Fo.tlt^nS^V,^''^?,^^  valueless, 
further  examination,  tLugh  rdeemej  besf  to  ^n\^  be  a  n.atter  of 
Valley,  it  does  not  make  itiecesS^t,  reoccuuv  Cmm'^R^l.T"  ^^^^ 
are  not  necessarily  kept  at  this  caZ  mTiS-.T w?  ^^^""^  ^^  ^^^^ 
they  can  be  kept  at  the  fortTcheaplv  as  a/  r<?mn  S^""**'*?"  '^  "'** 
Eiver  Valley.  Vhe  djff^nce' in  tKott  of  hayTi  te't^h"  ctfS- 
transportation  of^gadTshort  forage  as  may  be  required  ThforSna 
advantage,  however,  will  be  in  the  fact  that  whTSed  the  men  am 

^ery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 
Colonel  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Commandinff^itrfctof^Oreffon. 


Headquautees  District  op  Arizona 
Col.  E.  0.  Drum,  Maricopa  Wells,  May  31,  1865. 

Assistant  Adjutant- General,  Department  of  the  Pacific- 

and'will^i^nK^if/  ^^  *^^  Maricopas,  Juan  Cheveriah,  is  a  fine  warrior 
and  wdl  probably  give  us  100  gow^  men.    He  will  lead  thom  IWm^Pif 

wld^SrvltLn  y"^^^^    '"h^^  ^^«  reward  fofhSSvlSt 
i!,  I,        ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  Francisco  with  one  or  two  of  his  oanfairmi     TTa 

TwnuU  'ZY'  ^  r^  *r^^"^  «««*  **^  *1^«  United  Stes,  and  I?X  think 
soXLs  t  r.£?L*^.,^%*>"  ^^^^«  l"r,  S«-    I^'-^taba  has  been  there; 
so  aiso  nas  the  chief  of  the  Punas,  and  he  naturally  feels  slia-htpfl  and 
neglected,  when  really  he  isTh^est  Indian  in  thffiS  ory  to^^^^^ 
on  for  men  that  will  go  and  stay  as  long  as  their  services  Le  neeSl 

LTrSs'bTlrft^^'"'^"^/^^'^^?  ^'^^^"*^  toSXTtoDrui 
Colonel  riSiff^t^T"  t'''^*  «f5^  be  going  in,  and  to  request  that 
dsco  and  thif  *fj^%«^^^g^«/  thern  and  forward  them  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  that  they  be  cared  for  while  there. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

»  .     ,.     ^,  ,      .  JNO.  S.  MASON, 

Br ujadier- General  of  Volunteers,  Comdg.  District  of  Arizona. 

[Indorsement.] 

fi.!?"^*f  rv*'-®""  "'  ^^  officers,  send  them  as  sucli  to  San  Francisco,  and 
tlien  all  their  expenses  can  be  borne.  After  if  they  wish  to  resign  thev 
will  be  allowed  to  do  so.    Suggest  this  to  Governor  Goodwin  ^ 


Brioade  IIeadquarters,  District  of  CAttfoBNtA 
Col.  R.  0.  Dbttm,  ^  Sacramento,  May  :n,  mm. 

Asst.  Adjt.  Gen.,  Hdqrs.  Dept."^  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco: 
Colonel:  Last  night  I  received  your  telegram;  also  two  from  the 
general.    1  have  ordered  two  companies  of  the  Sixth  Infantry,  now  at 
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Benicia  Barracks,  to  march  to  Fort  Churchill,  under  command  of  Major  i 
O'Brien.  I  expect  they  will  be  able  to  come  up  by  steamer  on  Saturday 
night,  when  transportation  will  be  ready  here  to  push  them  rapidly  for- 
ward. 1  have  decided  to  send  Company  B,  Second  Cavalry,  to  Churchill. 
Horses  are  being  transferred  to  B  to  enable  it  to  mount  every  man. 
The  horses  must  be  shod,  and  tliis  occasions  some  delay,  as  this  is  their 
first  shoeing,  and  most  of  them  have  to  be  thrown. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  WRIGHT, 
Brigadier-  General^  Commanding. 


Special  Orders,  )  Brigade  Hdqrs.,  Dist.  of  California, 

No.  78.  )  Sacramento^  May  31^  1865. 

The  commanding  officer  of  Benicia  Barracks  will  designate  two  com 
panics  of  the  Sixth  California  Infantry  to  inarch  immediately,  undei 
command  of  Maj.  M.  O'Brien,  same  regiment,  for  field  service  in  Nevada,] 
the  quartermaster's  department  furnishing  the  necessary  transportation. 
By  order  of  Brigadier-General  Wright: 

E.  D.  WAITE, 
Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 


Special  Orders,  )  Brigade  Hdqrs.,  Dist.  of  California, 

;No.  79.  )  Sacramento y  May  31  ^  1865. 

I.  Company  B,  Second  California  Cavalry,  is  designated  to  proceed' 
to  Fort  Churchill  in  lieu  of  Company  H,  same  regiment,  which  will  take 
post  at  Camp  Union  this  day. 

By  order  of  Brigadier-General  Wright : 

E.  D.  WAITE, 
Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 


Brigade  Headquarters,  District  of  California, 

Sacramento  J  May  31^  1865. 

Commanding  Officer  at  Benicia  Barracks:         ^ 

The  brigadier- general  commanding  desires  that  the  two  companiei 
selected  in  accordance  with  Special  Orders,  No.  78,  current  series,  fron 
these  headquarters,  be  armed  and  equipped  for  field  service,  100  roundi 
of  ammunition  to  each  man,  beside  the  cartridge-boxes  filled.  Thei] 
knapsacks  will  contain  nothing  but  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  \ 
summer  campaign,  each  man  taking  an  extra  pair  of  bootees.  It  ii 
expected  tliat  Major  O'Brien  will  reach  Benicia  to-morrow  or  next  day 
and  the  command  move  by  water  to  this  city  on  the  3d  instant.  Whei 
leaving,  each  man».will  take  two  days'  cooked  rations  in  his  haversack 
in  addition,  each  company  will  have  fifteen  days'  provisions.  At  th< 
proper  time  you  will  report  by  telegraph  the  departure  of  these  troopi 
in  order  that  the  chief  quartermaster  at  these  headquarters  may  hav* 
transportation  in  readiness  to  avoid  any  delay.  You  will  designate  i 
subaltern  to  act  as  acting  assistant  quartermaster  and  acting  cond 
missary  of  subsistence  on  the  march.  A  copy  of  these  instructions  wi) 
be  given  to  Major  O'Brien,  and  also  these  headquarters  notified  as  tj 
what  companies  are  designated. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  D.  WAITE, 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 
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WILL   ROGERS   SAYS 


Visit  the  Pimas,  Will  Rogers! 

Call  for  somebody  to  tell  Well  Rogers  about  the  Pima  tourist  bridge.  It 
cost  a  third  of  a  million,  and  decorarive  electric  lighting  globes  of  enormous 
size  were  added  by  the  Indian  Bureau  for  good  measure.  This  bridge  en. 
courages  tourists  to  motor  between  Phoenix  and  Tucson.  The  Pimas  have 
no  use  for  it.  The  whole  cost  was  charged  to  the  Pima  tribe  which  for  years 
has  been  semi-desritute,  and  whose  death  rate  (from  "slow  starvarion  and 
heart-break")  has  been^ve  times  the  white  death  rate  in  some  recent  years, 
accordmg  to  the  Indian  Bureau's  allotment  records. 

After  a  while  the  Pima  lands,  watered  from  the  Coolidge  dam  now  being 
built,  will  have  a  large  value.   The  allotted  Pimas,  dead  and  soon  to  die 
will  leave  their  holdings  in  Indian  Bureau  control.    They  have  no  choice 
m  the  matter.    The  Bureau  will  sell  these  holdings  to  white  men.    The 

bridge  will  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
proceeds.  The  heirs  will  get  part  of 
what  is  left.  They  will  get  the  rem- 
nant of  cash — ^possibly — but  their 
ancestral  land  they  can  not  inherit. 

Such  is  the  Bureau  procedure,  and 
it  has  color  of  law  behind  it. 

When  Will  Rogers  goes  to  Wash- 
ington  won't  he  ask  Mr.  Meritt 
whether  the  Pima  bridge  really  does 
exist  at  all.^  Faced  with  embarrassing 
charges  concerning  this  bridge,  Com- 
missioner  Meritt  declared  at  the 
Oakland  Forum  in  1926  that  there 
was  no  Pima  Bridge. 

Then  Senator  Frazier,  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Com- 
mittee,  following  the  steps  of  Congressman  Frear  who  had  preceded  him 
into  Arizona,  went  and  saw  the  Pima  bridge,  climbed  up  over  it,  measured 


Laguna,  N.  M.,  Nov.  7.— They 
struck  oil  on  the  Navajo  reserva- 
tion more  than  three  years  ago.  I 
foolishly  asked:  "How  often  do 
they  get  their  payments  for  their 
oil  royalty?"  Well,  they  haven't 
any  yet.  They  took  a  million  of  it 
to  build  a  bridge  across  the  .  Little 
Colorado  river  so  the  tourists  would 
not  have  to  drive  so  far  to  see  the 
Grand  Canyon.  The  Navajos  paid 
for  the  bridge  and  a  Navajo  has  never 
crossed  it  yet.  If  the  Indians*  oil 
royalties  hold  out  they  will  have 
enough  to  build  the  Boulder  dam  for 
the  whites.  Poor  Lo.  I  suppose  I 
will  be  recalled  for  telling  this,  like 
McGruder  and  Summerall.    Yours, 

Will  Rogers 


its  length,  and  observed  that  the  decorative  lighting  globes  had  suddenly 
been  removed,  following  Mr.  Frear's  reference  in  Congress  to  these  sardonic 
symbols  of  Bureau  profligacy  with  the  money  of  starving  Indians. 

Graven  upon  the  bridge — deep  cut  into  a  bronze  tablet  placed  there  by 
the  Indian  Bureau — Senator  Frazier  read  the  name:  Edgar  B.  Meritt,  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  of  Indian  AflFairs.  The  name  of  Commissioner  Burke 
was  there  too. 

The  Grand  Canyon  bridge  which  Will  Rogers  tells  about,  is  a  span  soon 
to  be  completed  across  the  Big  Colorado,  and  it  will  be  useful,  as  he  states, 
exclusively  for  tourists.  The  Navajos  are  to  pay  $100,000  for  this  bridge. 
For  similar  bridges  and  conneaing  roads  they  are  to  pay  about  $900,000. 
The  Bureau  has  permitted  the  Navajo  tribal  council  to  beg  to  be  relieved 
of  half  of  this  obligation,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  one  typical  reim- 
bursable scandal. 

The  Indian  Bureau  promoted  the  Grand  Canyonsbridge  scheme  as  it  did 
the  Pima  Bridge  scheme.  Thirty-one  million  dollars  of  debt,  chiefly  for 
white  men's  improvements,  now  crushes  upon  the. Indians.  This  total 
remains  after  the  Indians  have  paid  above  ten  million  dollars,  the  amount 
heretofore  extorted  from  them  in  cash. 
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The  Indian  Survey  Committee  of  the  Insti- 
tute For  Government  Research  has  filed  its 
report  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Over 
$100,000  has  been  invested  in  this  report. 
Many  competent,  and  some  eminent,  investi- 
gators have  labored  at  it  for  nearly  a  year. 
The  findings  and  recommendations  on  Indian 
health,  economic  conditions,  agricultural  or- 
ganization, and  on  the  social  services  provided 
for  Indians,  are  of  extreme  value.  How  soon 
will  the  Department  of  the  Interior  release 
these  reports  in  full  for  Congressional  and 
public  inspection? 

Nothing  less  than  the  full  text  of  the  re- 
ports should  be  made  public. 

It  will  hardly  be  possible  for  these  reports 
to  go  the  way  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
report  on  Indian  health  and  on  the  Bureau's 
medical  methods.  The  Red  Cross  report  was 
suppressed  absolutely,  and  is  still  under  lock 
and  key  after  four  years. 

Congress  has  authority  to  subpoena  the 
documents  if  need  be;  likewise  to  subpoena 
the  investigators. 

0 

A  bill  providing  for  the  lease  of  the  Palm 
springs  reservation  of  California  will  go  before 
the  coming  Congress. 

This  reservation  contains  31,000  acres, 
mostly  desert  land.  The  region  is  accessible 
to  Los  Angeles,  and  is  supremely  beautiful. 
There  are  fifty  Palm  Springs  Indians.  The 
legislation  will  authorize  the  leasing  of  the 
reservation  for  a  fifty-year  term  or  longer,  on 
the  following  among  other  conditions: 


Guarantee  of  agricultural  water  supply  to 
the  Indians,  as  much  as  they  can  use  now 
or  at  any  date  hereafter.  Twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  per  year  rental  in  cash,  payable  to  the 
tribe.  Construaion  of  various  community 
buildings  for  the  Indians,  and  including  a 
school,  clinic,  and  such  model  homes  as  the 
Indians  may  wish  to  occupy.  Reservation  for 
the  Indian  use  of  240  acres  of  agricultural  land 
in  solid  blocks;  additional  land  guaranteed  up 
to  the  extent  of  the  tribe's  capacity  to  use  it 
now  or  hereafter.  The  Palm  Canyon,  Andreas 
and  Murray  canyons  to  be  donated  as  national 
monuments,  under  the  National  Park  Service, 
to  be  kept  free  to  the  public  and  in  a  wild 
state.  The  lessors  will  realize  on  their  capital 
through  developing  underground  water,  and 
building  or  leasing  home  sites  and  resort  sites 
on  the  areas  now  desert.  Adequate  provision 
for  bonding  of  lessors ;  the  Federal  court  will 
become  administrator  in  the  event  of  any  de- 
fault. Tribal  consent  will  be  required  for 
executing  the  lease.  Indians  may  be  adopted 
into  the  tribe,  and  share  the  material  advan- 
tages to  be  created,  through  mutual  consent  of 
the  tribe  and  the  lessor. 

This  legislation  will  be  of  a  charaaer  un- 
precedented in  Indian  affairs.  Its  material 
advantages  to  the  Palm  Springs  Indians  will 
be  enormous,  but  its  greatest  interest  will  lie 
in  its  establishment  of  a  new  method  for 
developing  a  certain  type  of  reservation  prop- 
erty, treating  the  property  as  a  unit  and  apply- 
ing capital  to  its  development. 
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Congress  Will  Soon  Convene 
Indian  Hopes  and  Fears 


The  session  of  Congress,  beginning  December  5th,  will  be  critical  for 
all  Indians. 

Undoubtedly,  the  senatorial  investigation  of  Indian  affairs  leads  in 
importance.  The  investigation  will  be  held  if  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Indian  Affairs  Committee  can  see  their  way  to  doing  the  necessary  work 
in  a  crowded  session  just  before  the  National  campaigns  get  under  way. 
Indians  and  all  friends  of  Indians  should  urge  the  timeliness  and  prac- 
ticability of  the  investigation  upon  the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee. 

Of  many  specific  measures  on  behalf  of  the  Indian,  probably  the  bills 
for  state  participation  in  Indian  Affairs  are  of  greatest  urgency.  California, 
Wisconsin  and  Montana  have  introduced  these  bills,  and  the  legislature  of 
each  state  has  passed  the  needed  enabling  laws.  The  bills  are  therefore 
official  state  policies  for  these  states,  and  it  is  expeaed  that  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota,  and  possibly  South  Dakota,  will  follow  the  lead  of  Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin  and  Montana. 

The  bills  have  been  exhaustively  studied  at  Washington,  and  printed 
Senate  hearings  are  available.  Briefly,  they  give  to  the  several  states  juris- 
diction over  the  health  of  Indians,  the  education  of  Indians  and  the  social 
welfare  work  for  Indians.  The  non-reservations  boarding  schools  are 
excepted;  these  remain  for  the  present  under  the  Indian  Bureau.  The 
Federal  funds  appropriated  for  these  Indian  services,  in  the  states  in 
question,  are  transferred  to  the  states  under  a  system  of  contracts  which 
preserve  a  Federal  regulation  over  the  services.  The  regulative  agent  will 
continue  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  But  the  legislation  is  mandatory; 
it  is  not  in  the  discretion  of  the  Interior  Department  to  withhold  the  funds 
or  the  authority  from  the  states. 

Indian  property  held  in  trust  is  not  dealt  with  in  these  bills.  It  is  a 
separate  question,  of  equal  importance,  requiring  appropriate  legislation 
which  will  be  vigorously  pressed. 

Secretary  Work's  Endorsement 

Secretary  Hubert  Work  endorsed  the  state  jurisdiction  bills  with  great 
vigor  when  they  were  first  introduced.  Later  it  appeared  that  he  was 
wavering  in  his  endorsement.  The  opposition  of  the  Indian  Bureau  has 
been  constant  from  the  start.  Secretary  Work  has  now  gone  on  record 
anew  in  the  broadest  and  most  unequivocal  public  manner.  He  speaks 
not  as  though  there  were  existing  bills  before  Congress  but  as  though  his 
office  were  preparing  new  bills;  but  he  proceeds  to  describe  with  exactness 
the  California,  Wisconsin  and  Montana  bills,  on  which  public  hearings 
have  already  been  held  in  the  Senate.  His  words,  as  reported  by  the 
Montana  Record-Herald,  August  8th,  are  as  follows: 
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"The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  preparing  a  bill  to  be  introduced 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  authorizing  the  States  to  direct  and  super- 
vise  the  expenditures  of  Indian  moneys  now  being  handled  m  the  staes 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  covering  educational  activities,  health 
and  agriculture.  i.  j 

"In  Montana  last  year  the  Indian  funds  for  these  purposes  reached 
^955  573  47.  The  Government  is  anxious  to  decentrahzc  the  Indian 
Bureau,  and  the  Indian  problems  will  eventually  gravitate  to  the  state. 
While  there  are  Indian  funds  available  the  various  states  should  under- 
take the  work.  At  the  present  time  a  large  proportion  of  the  Indian 
children  are  attending  public  schools.  Indian  lands  pay  no  taxes  to 
state  or  county.  The  states  have  this  machinery  set  up  to  care  for  white 
residents  and  the  change  simply  means  the  extension  of  the  present 
service.  The  states  are  capable  of  doing  this  work  cheaper  and  more 
effectively.  The  work  will  be  under  closer  supervision.  The  particular 
problems  involved  are  usually  the  same  for  the  white  man  as  for  the 
Indian. 

"Necessarily  the  Department  of  the  Interior  must  retain  control  over 
the  funds  and  lands  held  in  trust  because  of  frequent  changes  in  political 
control  in  states  involved,  and  the  danger  of  jeopardizing  the  safety  ot 
lands  and  funds.    It  is  the  plan  that  while  the  control  rests  within  the 
government,  funds  will  be  allotted  to  the  states  and  the  states  will  assume 
fhe   responsibilities   of  handling  them.    California   and  Minnesota   have 
already  passed  laws  allowing  the  states  to  take  up  this  cooperative  work 
when  Indian  funds  are  available  to  the  states." 
Bearing  on  Secretary  Work's  statement,  "The  states  are  capable  of  doing 
this  work  cheaper  and  more  effectively  (than  the  Indian  Bureau),"  are 
the  following  items  from  California: 

The  Indian  Bureau  spent  $585,884  in  California  in  1925,  exclusive  of 
the   expenditures   on  the   Sherman   non-reservation   boarding   school   at 

Riverside.  ^    ^         ,    ,  ,. 

The  salary  total  was  $260,165,  or  44.24  of  the  whole  expenditure. 
Analysis  of  the  Bureau's  table  of  expenditures  shows  that  approxiniately 
50  per  cent  of  the  Bureau's  total  outlay  in  California  went  to  salaries  or 
travel  and  office  expenses  of  salaried  persons. 

Bureau  Salaries  vs.  Sick  Indians 

Through  the  years  from  1920  to  1924,  the  percentage  of  expenditure 
on  medical  supplies,  in  relation  to  the  total  Bureau  expenditure,  was  .71. 
More  was  spent  on  forage  for  Indian  Bureau  animals  in  California  than  on 
medical  supplies  for  the  whole  Indian  population.  The  salary  expenditure 
was  approximately  48  times  larger  than  the  total  expenditure  on  medical 
materials.  These  are  the  figures  supplied  by  Commissioner  Burke. 

When  the  state  or  county  personnel  is  substituted  for  the  Indian  Bureau  overhead 
personnel  and  the  appropriation  eaten  up  by  the  Bureau's  wasteful  and  extravagant 
duplicate '  overhead  is  applied  to  actual  service,  the  purchasing  power  of  every 
Federal  dollar  appropriated  for  Indian  work  will  be  more  than  doubled,  even  if  it 
be  assumed  that  the  states  arc  not  more  efficient  than  the  Indian  Bureau.  That 
assumption  is  of  course  unfounded. 

The  introduction  numbers  of  the  state  jurisdiction  bills,  as  of  all  other  bills,  will 
not  become  known  until  December  5th. 
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Killing  the  Flathead  Outrage 

So  far  as  known  at  this  moment,  only  one  sensationally  bad  proposal 
will  have  to  be  fought  in  the  coming  Congress.  That  is  the  proposal, 
defeated  in  the  last  Congress,  to  amend  'the  Federal  Water  Power  Aa  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  confiscate  the  major  part  of  the  Indian  property  in 
water  powers. 

Readers  of  American  Indian  Life  are  acquainted  with  the  facts,  which 
were  fully  given  in  the  September  issue.  The  immediate  stake  is  the  power 
site  of  the  Flathead  Indians.  The  tribe  owns  it  by  treaty,  and  all  rentals 
from  the  power  are  guaranteed  to  the  tribe  by  the  Federal  Water  Power 
Aa  of  1920.  The  primary  horsepower  of  the  site  is  156,000.  The  Indian 
Bureau  pressed  in  the  last  Congress,  and  at  this  writing  is  still  pressing,  a 
scheme  to  confiscate  in  excess  of  75  per  cent  of  the  total  property  (the  total 
income  from  the  water  power) ,  one  portion  of  the  confiscated  total  going 
to  the  Government  and  the  larger  portion  going  to  the  whites  of  the  Flat- 
head Irrigation  district.  ^ 

The  Federal  Water  Power  Commission  has  been  led  to  assent  to  the 
scheme  of  pilfer.  The  Montana  Power  Company,  one  of  the  corporate 
groups  seeking  to  lease  the  Flathead  power,  has  been  persuaded  to  give 
its  aaive  consent  and  aid.  The  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Interior 
Department  matters  in  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  Louis  I. 
Cramton,  sponsored  the  scheme  last  February  and  presumably  will  not 
waver  in  December.  The  prime  movers  in  this  adventure  are  those  Bureau 
officials  who  are  holdovers  from  the  Albert  B.  Fall  regime  in  the  Interior 
Department.  The  whole  adventure,  including  its  element  of  unrevealed 
prior  agreement  (unrevealed  but  now  absolutely  proved)  between  officials 
and  private  business  interests,  is  in  the  style  of  Albert  B.  Fall.  Concerted 
pressure  will  be  needed  in  December  to  block  the  outrage.  This  pressure 
should  be  brought  on  the  Senate  and  House  appropriation  committees. 

The  Constructive  Program 

Among  the  constructive  measures  to  be  pressed  in  the  new  Congress  are  the 
following: 

Due  Process  in  Criminal  Matters;  Repeal  of  Bureau  Espionage 

1.  The  La  Follette-Frear  bill,  extending  due  process  of  law  to  Indians  in  criminal 
matters,  bringing  Indians  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Courts,  abolishing 
the  Indian  Bureau's  power  to  imprison  Indians  without  trial,  and  repealing  the 
Bureau's  espionage  laws  now  operative  on  the  reservations. 

Indian  Inheritance 

2.  The  Wheeler-Frear  bill,  giving  allotted  Indians  the  effective  right  to  bequeath 
their  property,  and  providing  a  court  review  before  the  Indian  Bureau  can  nullify 
Indian  wills  or  arbitrarily  determine  heirs. 

Court  Review  and  Competition 

3.  The  Wheeler-Frear  bill,  granting  to  Indians  the  right  to  court  review  before 
their  allotted  land  is  leased  over  their  heads;  and  requiring  appraisal  and  competi- 
tive bidding  in  the  leasing  of  such  land.  This  bill  will  undergo  revisions  before 
re-introduction. 
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Wiping  Out  Reimbursable  Wrongs 

4.  Bills  remitting  various  illegitimate  reimbursable  charges  totaling  millions, 
now  standing  against  Indian  tribes. 

Corporate  Privileges  for  the  Tribes 

5  Bills  providing  that  Indian  trrbes,  or  groups  of  allotted  Indians  may  form 
themselves  into  bodies  corporate,  and  thereupon  may  transact  busmess  with  reference 
to  their  collective  estate,  under  a  modified  Federal  guardianship  applicable  solely  to 
the  corporate  affairs.  It  is  not  yet  determined  whether  this  guardianship  should  be 
exercised  by  the  Federal  Court  or  by  a  radically  reorganized  Indian  Bureau  or  Com- 
mission, possibly  within  some  other  department  than  the  Interior  Department. 

Obviously,  the  last-named  bill  will  deal  with  fundamentals  of  Indian  life  on  the 
side  of  property.  The  problem  is  far  more  intricate  than  any  of  those  problems 
having  to  do  with  Indian  services  or  personal  life.  But  it  is  fundamental  to  the 
survival  of  the  Indians  as  a  race.  Under  the  present  system,  the  Indian  estate  is 
melting  away  at  a  rate  of  four  per  cent  each  year,  through  acts  not  by  the  Indians 

but  exclusively  by  the  guardian.  ,,  i      r     j  ..i  ;«  tU^ 

A  definite  accounting  of  the  guardian  to  the  courts  will  be  fundamental  in  the 

proposed  legislation  affecting  Indian  property. 

Pueblo  Compensation;  California  Indian  Compensation 

6  There  will  be  many  bills  of  a  more  local  ^r  special  character.  Among  these 
will* be  the  appropriations  items  providing  compensation  to  the  various  pueblos  in 
accordance  with  the  decrees  of  the  Pueblo  Lands  Board  in  some  instances,  of  the 

Federal  Court  in  other  instances.  .        r        i_     t  j-  r 

Legislation  will  be  again  pressed,   providing  compensation  for  the  Indians  ot 

California  for  lands  illegally  and  immorally  taken  from  them  under  Umted  States 

^""Ymportam  amendments  to  the  allottment  law  will  be  sought;  the  allottment  law, 
as  now  administered,  being  at  the  very  center  of  the  miseries  affecting  more  than 
half  of  the  Indians. 

If  the  Senatorial  Investigation  is  Promptly  Begun,  Then — 
Some  of  the  proposed  legislation  probably  will  be  held  in  abeyance;  the  Com- 
mittee through  hearing  all  parties  and  making  its  independent  examinations,  will 
best  be  able  to  formulate  a  correlated  program  of  reforms.  If  the  investigation  is  not 
promptly  begun,  the  several  bills  will  be  pressed  with  utmost  vigor,  and  under  con- 
ditions which,  at  least  in  the  Senate,  are  wholly  favorable  to  Indian  welfare. 
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Keen  interest  wa§  shown  in  Santa  Barbara  in 
the  Indian  and  Mexican  Trading  Post,  ar- 
ranged in  early  November  by  the  local  branch 
of  the  Indian  Defense  Association,  and  it 
proved  both  an  artistic  and  financial  success. 

For  three  days  the  broad  veranda  of  th£ 
hundred-year  old  De  la  Guerra  House  was  the 
setting.  Strings  of  red  chili  peppers,  and  ot 
gay  colored  Indian  corn  from  Taos,  hung 
against  the  brown  walls.  Long  tables  were 
filled  with  hand-made  articles  from  some  29 
Indian  tribes  and  from  many  parts  of  Old  and 
New  Mexico. 

The  greatest  interest  was  shown  in  the  silver 
and  turquoise  jewelry,  in  the  Navajo  rugs, 
and  in  the  beaded  and  horsehair  belts  and  hat 
bands. 

There  was  a  table  full  of  things  donated  by 
members;  another  of  articles  under  $1.00.  A 
great  display  of  chrysanthemums  and  of  tall 
colored  squashes  and  gourds  added  to  the  prof- 
its and  beauty  of  the  scene. 


Over  seventy  men  and  women  served  on  the 
committees  in  charge  of  the  Fair  and  all  de- 
clared they  enjoyed  their  work  immensely.  An 
extra  day's  sale  was  arranged  when  members 
and  committee  workers  had  a  chance  to  buy  at 
considerable  reduction.  Nearly  $5,000  worth 
of  goods  was  sold  and  a  profit  of  a  quarter  of 
that  amount  goes  toward  the  National  work 
of  the  Indian  Defense  Association. 

The  President  or  Secretary  of  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Branch  will  be  glad  to  furnish  detailed 
information  about  the  Fair  to  any  branch  in- 
terested. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pasadena  Indian 
Defense  Association  was  held  November  l4th. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hinrichs,  Jr.,  Dean  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology  and  President 
of  the  Association,  presented  the  report  of  the 
year's  work,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Dr.  Hartley  Alexander,  the  Rev.  Dirk  Lay  of 
the  Pima  Reservation,  and  John  Collier,  the 
National  Secretary,  were  speakers. 
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PUEBLO  FLY  REFUSES  TO  WALK 
INTO  COMMISSIONER  MERITT'S  PARLOR 

The  Indian  Bureau  on  November  9th- 10th  renewed  its  effort  to  create 
a  new  inter-tribal  pueblo  council,  duplicating  the  long-established  Council 
Of  All  The  New  Mexico  Pueblos  and  designed  ultimately  to  supplant  it. 

The  history  of  the  Bureau's  similar  effort  of  one  year  ago  is  known  to 
the  readers  of  American  Indian  Life.  The  details  of  this  Burea\i  enterprise 
become  interesting  in  the  light  of  Indian  history  over  many  years,  especially 
Pufeblo  history,  and  of  current  events  in  other  parts  of  the  Indian  Country; 

The  Indian  Bureau  has  always  asserted  its  right  and  power  to  forbid  or 
ignore  the  tribal  organizations,  and  to  institute  whatever  committee,  chosen 
in  whatever  manner,  the  Bureau  might  desire.  Tribal  revolutions  brought 
about  through  Bureau  intrigue,  bribery  or  open  violence — coups  d'etat — 
and  the  establishment  of  de  jacto  tribal  governments  by  Indian  Bureau 
mandate,  are  a  commonplace  in  Indian  history  and  a  chief  cause  of  tribal 
and  individual  demoralization  of  Indians,  and  a  preferred  means  of  sepa- 
rating Indians  from  their  property. 

As  the  Bureau  makes  de  facto  governments,  so  at  convenience  it  breaks 
them,  or  ignores  them,  establishing  for  its  momentary  purposes  substitute 
de  jacto  governments,  which  it  construes  as  being  authoritative  for  the 
tribes.  Thus,  in  September  last.  Commissioner  Burke  ignored  the  Flathead 
Tribal  Council,  which  is  the  "Bureau-authorized"  tribal  voice,  and  hastily 
granted  certain  authorities  to  the  Montana  Power  Company  because  four 
so-called  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  assembled  at  a  meeting  a  hundred  miles  distant 
from  the  reservation,  had  assented  to  the  grant. 

Dancing  the  Puppets 

Tribal  puppets,  danced  by  the  Bureau,  are  needful  when  oil  and  land 
leases  require  tribal  consent  in  order  to  be  executed;  when  endorsements 
of  Bureau  officials  or  policies  under  attack  are  in  demand  for  political  use 
by  the  Bureau;  above  all  they  are  needed  when  it  is  time  to  impress  Con- 
gress that  Indians  want  something  which  the  Indian  Bureau  wants.  Then 
they  get  free  trips  to  Washington. 

These  facts  being  known  to  all  who  know  anything  about  Indian  affairs, 
it  is  revealing  to  observe  the  chairman  of  the  Eastern  Association  on  Indian 
Affairs,  strenuously  working  to  help  the  Bureau  to  achieve  its  flat-formed, 
Bureau-called  and  Bureau  controlled  "United  States  All  Pueblo  Council." 
It  was  previously  revealing  when  the  secretary  of  that  organization  ap- 
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peared  at  Washington  in  1925  in  support  (with  insignificant  reservations) 
of  H  R.  7826,  the  bill  promoted  by  the  Indian  Office  which  would  have 
perpetuated  the  Bureau's  right  to  seize  and  jail  Indians  without  legal  pro- 
cess, and  which  at  the  same  time  would  have  outlawed  the  tribal  authority 
over  tribal  Indians  and  made  havoc  of  the  tribal  traditions. 

The  Indians'  own  Council  of  All  The  New  Mexico  Pueblos  was  formed, 
as  readers  already  know,  in  1922.  It  is  exclusively  an  Indian  organization, 
with  Indian  officers,  responsible  to  the  Pueblos  which  constitute  it.  This 
Council  led  the  fight  against  the  Bursum  bill;  and  in  all  matters  of  general 
concern  has  been  the  meeting  ground  of  the  tribes,  and  their  collective 
spokesman,  through  the  five  years  gone  by.  Its  meetings  are  always  pubhc, 
and  white  advisors  of  every  cast  of  opinion  are  welcomed.  The  Indian 
Bureau  is  invited  to  its  meetings;  its  last  assembly,  September  17th,  was 
participated  in  by  the  Bureau's  distria  superintendent  for  New  Mexico,  its 
superintendent  for  the  Northern  Pueblos,  and  its  medical  specialist  from 
Santa  Fe.  Its  forthcoming  meeting  will  welcome  the  Indian  Bureau. 

The  All  Pueblo  Council  has  repeatedly  failed  to  agree  with  the  Indian 
Bureau.  Twice  its  delegates  have  gone  to  Washington  in  support  of  bills 
which  the  Bureau  did  not  support  and  in  opposition  to  bills  which  the 
Bureau  was  promoting.  Leading  preoccupations  of  the  Council  have  been 
the  safeguarding  of  Pueblo  lands;  the  establishment  of  religious  liberty  tor 
the  tribes;  the  checking  of  the  creation  of  beggary  by  tourists  who  throw 
coins  to  the  Pueblo  children;  and  the  working  out  of  a  plan  for  drainage 
and  flood-control  in  the  Rio  Grande  basin,  of  advantage  to  whites  and 
Indians  alike. 

Pueblos  Meet  the  First  Onslaught 
In  November,  1926,  the  Indian  Bureau  summoned  every  Pueblo  governor 
and  one  other  Indian  from  each  Pueblo  to  attend  a  meeting  at  Santa  Fe. 
Their  expenses  were  paid  by  the  Bureau.  Of  course  they  responded  to  the 
summons,  and  when  assembled  th'ey  were  invited  to  form  a  United  States 
All  Pueblo  Council  under  Bureau  auspices.  They  likewise  were  invited  to 
register  themselves  as  favoring  certain  proposals  which,  when  later  ex- 
amined by  the  tribes  in  the  light  of  the  contexts  from  which  these  proposals 
had  been  lifted,  proved  to  be  radically,  even  wildly  adverse  to  the  interests 
and  wishes  of  the  tribes.  Indian  conservatism  protected  the  delegates,  who 
refused  to  act  but  reported  back  to  their  own  Council  of  All  The  New 
Mexico  Pueblos.    Gathering  at  this,  their  own  Council,  they  denounced 
the  proposals  which  had  been  offered  them  at  Santa  Fe,  and  so  effective 
was  their  denouncement  that  the  Indian  Bureau  dared  not  introduce  into 
the  last  Congress  its  elaborated  version  of  H.  R.  7826,  thabill  which  would 
have  divested  all  tribal  Indians  of  the  shadowy  constitutional  rights  granted 
them  by  the  citizenship  aa  of  1924. 

Now  the  Bureau  returns  to  its  enterprise.  The  situation  prior  to  the 
Indian  Bureau  meeting  of  November  9th- 10th,  is  best  described  in  the 
words  of  Charles  F.  Lummis,  writing  from  Los  Angeles  to  his  Pueblo 
friends,  November  5th: 
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"My  dear  Friends  of  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico: 

"I  understand  that  Mr.  Meritt  of  the  Indian  Bureau  has  summoned  a  meeting 
of  the  so-called  U.  S.  Pueblo  Indian  Council'  to  meet  in  Santa  Fe,  November  9th. 
Unfortunately  I  am  not  able  to  be  there  with  you  as  I  had  the  happiness  to  be  last 
year.  You  will  remember  that  last  year  Gov.  Hagerman  tried  to  get  you  to  pass 
certain  resolutions,  and  to  commit  yourselves  to  various  promises  or  requests.  You 
will  also  remember  that  I  advised  you  not  to  commit  yourselves;  and  that  very  soon 
afterward,  we  learned  that  Gov.  Hagerman  had  deceived  us  and  led  us  into  a  trap  by 
concealing  the  most  important  truths,  and  leading  us  to  believe  that  the  resolutions 
which  he  wished  you  to  pass  would  be  for  your  benefit,  whereas  we  found  they 
would  be  very  injurious  to  you. 

"I  trust  that  you  will  have  Mr.  Meritt  and  his  employees  understand  that  you 
will  take  no  action  in  any  matter  at  this  Santa  Fe  meeting  of  the  U.'  S.  Pueblo 
Council,  but  will  refer  it  to  your  own  All  Pueblo  Council.  I  hope  very  strongly  that 
you  will  not  commit  yourselves  to  any  promises  or  any  policies,  either  about  the 
Rio  Grande  matter,  or  about  your  lands  or  about  anything  else.  I  hope  you  will 
not  adopt  any  resolutions  of  any  kind,  but  will  take  them  under  advisement  to  be 
considered  at  your  own  All  Pueblo  Council  to  be  held  later  this  month. 

"You  Indians  have  your  own  dignity  and  honor  as  the  First  Americans.  You  are 
entitled  to  stand  on  that  dignity  and  preserve  that  honor.  If  the  Indian  Bureau 
really  wishes  to  do  you  good  in  any  of  these  matters,  it  certainly  cannot  be  afraid 
to  bring  ^ts  propositions  before  you  legally  and  legitimately — before  the  representa- 
tive and  deliberative  body  which  you  yourselves  have  constituted  and  maintained 
with  so  much  dignity  and  good  sense  and  patriotism.  If  the  Bureau  is  afraid  or 
unwilling  to  put  its  propositions  to  the  Pueblos  through  this  legitimate  channel  of 
The  All  Pueblo  Council,  and  tries  to  push  its  plans  through  at  its  own  hand-picked 
meeting,  that  is  enough  to  show  you  that  you  should  be  afraid  of  their  proposition. 

"I  shall  be  very  deeply  interested  to  learn  about  the  outcome  of  this  meeting; 
and  I  hope — and  I  have  great  faith — that  my  Indian  friends  will  stand  fast  and 
stand  true  for  their  rights — and  also  for  the  dignity  of  their  own  representative 
council. 

"God  be  with  you  all.  "Your  Old  Friend. 

"Charles  F.  Lummis." 

Similar  advice  was  given  in  writing  to  the  tribes  by  Mrs.  H.  A.  Atwood  of  the 
Federated  Women's  Clubs,  and  by  the  Indian  Defense  Associations. 

The  November  10th  Denouement 

Superficially,  the  denouement  was  amusing  rather  than  tragical.  When 
Assistant  Commissioner  Meritt  of  the  Indian  Bureau  arose  to  address  the 
"United  States  Council"  he  faced  not  twenty  but  eight  delegations,  all 
except  three  of  whom  were  under  instruction  from  their  tribes  to  take  no 
action  on  any  matter  whatsoever.  Gradually  other  Pueblos  drifted  in, 
desiring  to  watch  the  course  of  incidents.  Bureau  representatives  in  auto- 
mobiles scoured  the  Indian  Detour  landscape  for  Indians.  Commissioner 
Meritt  telephoned  an  extraordinary  inducement  to  the  Taos  governor  but 
Taos  never  came  at  all.  The  Secretary  of  the  Council  Of  All  The  Pueblos, 
from  Isleta,  attending  as  an  observer,  found  himself  pinned  with  a  badge 
declaring  that  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  United  States  Council  meeting. 

Any  attempted  putting  of  the  Indians  on  record  was  out  of  the  question. 
Whatever  designs  may  have  been  in  the  thought  of  the  Indian  Bureau, 
were  neither  attempted  nor  revealed.  Instead,  Commissioner  Meritt  an- 
nounced  that  "the  Government  at  Washington  has  no  intention  of  inter- 
fering with  your  ceremonials,  dances,  customs,  traditions,  or  your  form  of 
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Pueblo  Government."  Mr.  Meritt  likewise  declared  that  no  allotment  of  j 
Pueblo  lands  would  be  attempted  (none  had  been  proposed),  and  an-  I 
nounced  the  fact,  made  public  in  Oaober,  that  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  jf 
Conservancy  District  did  not  intend  to  flood  the  lands  of  San  Felipe  and 
Santo  Domingo  Pueblos. 

Judge  Richard  H.  Hanna,  attorney  for  the  Pueblos  under  the  Pueblo 
Lands  Act,  stated  conservatively  the  position  of  the  Indians  that  their  own 
Council  Of  All  The  New  Mexico  Pueblos  must  continue  to  be  their  official 
voice.  The  chairman  of  the  Eastern  Association  on  Indian  Affairs  intervened 
as  above  hinted;  but  no  inflamed  emotions  were  apparent  except  her  own. 
She  denounced  Judge  Hanna.  Then  the  Indians,  traveling  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government,  went  home. 

Such  was  the  immediate,  superfical  outcome.  Amusing  rather  than 
tragical.  But  the  meaning  of  this  renewed  Bureau  enterprise  is  not  amusing. 
The  Indian  Bureau  stubbornly  intends  that  the  Council  Of  All  The  New 
Mexico  Pueblos  shall  cease  to  be  heard  as  the  Pueblos'  own  voice. 

When  in  1922  the  Indian  Bureau  declared  that  all  the  Pueblo  Indians 
wanted  the  notorious  Fall-Bursum  bill,  no  Indian  collective  voice  could 
refute  the  absolutely  false  claim.  Then  the  Council  Of  All  The  Pueblos 
was  organized  and  loudly  refuted  the  claim.  When  the  Indian  Bureau 
endorsed  the  Indian  Oil  Bill  of  1926,  whose  terms  would  have  destroyed 
the  Pueblo  claim  of  ownership  to  three- fifths  of  all  the  landed  area  possessed 
by  these  Indians;  and  when  the  Bureau  obtained  from  the  Navajo  Tribal 
Council,  which  it  created  and  which  it  controls,  an  endorsement  of  this 
ruinous  measure;  the  Council  Of  All  The  New  Mexico  Pueblos  cried  out 
loudly  against  it.  Zuni  Pueblo,  physically  isolated  from  the  general  Pueblo 
system,  attempted  to  meet  and  discuss  this  Bureau  bill  destroying  the  Zuni 
claim  of  ownership  to  every  acre  of  Zuni  land.  The  Bureau  officials  forcibly 
dispersed  the  meeting  and  seized  the  copies  of  the  bill  and  the  Congres- 
sional records  on  which  the  tribe  was  seeking  to  base  its  discussions.  Zuni 
was  silenced;  but  the  All  Pueblo  Council  continued  to  plead  the  Zuni  cause. 
The  Bureau's  Washington  officials  naturally  detest  and  fear  the  All  Pueblo 
Council. 

"Financed  by  Moscow" 

Thcutmost  reaching  out  by  the  Council  to  notify  the  Bureau's  Washing- 
ton officials  that  they  are  wanted  and  welcome  at  every  meeting  has  brought 
nothing  but  silence  now,  and  two  years  ago  denunciation.  The  Council  Of 
All  The  New  Mexico  Pueblos,  according  to  a  Bureau  announcement  broad- 
casted in  1925,  is  ^^ financed  by  Soviet  Moscow!' 

Mr.  Meritt,  giving  a  lip  service  to  the  Pueblo  "ceremonials,  dances, 
customs  and  form  of  government,"  spoke  at  the  very  time  and  place  which 
he  had  chosen  for  striking  one  more  blow  at  the  Council  Of  All  The 
Pueblos,  the  Indians'  own  instrument  for  safeguarding  the  ceremonials, 
dances,  customs  and  form  of  government  which  he  praised.  (Three  years 
ago  his  office  was  slandering  them  through  the  notorious  secretly-circulated 
pornographic  documents  which  are  now  historical.) 
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If  the  present  date  were  ten  years  ago  the  following  prediction  would 
be  a  safe  one.  The  Indian  Bureau  would  yet  again  renew  its  effort  at 
political  control  over  these  tribes.  Again  it  would  summon  the  governors 
to  Santa  Fe,  paying  their  railroad  fare  and  entertaining  them.  Again,  as 
on  November  9th,  most  of  the  Governors  would  heed  the  summons.  They 
would  go  for  self-protection,  from  curiosity,  and  because  of  the  indestrua- 
ible  hospitality  of  attitude  of  Indians. 

They  would  go  as  they  went  November  9th,  firmly  instructed  by  their 
tribes  to  listen  but  to  make  no  commitments. 

They  would  abide  by  the  instructions.  And  then  they  would  hear  from 
Washington  that  their  own  actions,  through  their  All  Pueblo  Council,  were 
without  meaning — without  authority.  For  they  and  the  public  would  be 
told  that  the  United  States  All  Pueblo  Council  had  not  acted.  They  would 
see  smoke  screens  adroitly  cast  by  the  use  of  the  existence  and  the  non- 
aaion  of  the  United  States  All  Pueblo  Council.  Some  day,  two  years  hence 
or  five  years  hence,  the  United  States  All  Pueblo  Council  would  be 
manoeuvred  into  placing  itself  on  record.  This  record  would  contradict 
the  maturely  made  record,  accumulated  through  successive  years,  of  the 
Indians'  own  Council  Of  All  Of  The  New  Mexico  Pueblos.  Some  Indian 
tribes  would  stand  by  their  leaders  who  would  have  been  thus  entrapped. 
Faaional  conflict  within  the  All  Pueblo  Council  thus  would  be  instituted. 
The  Bureau  would  once  again  have  achieved  its  destruaion  of  Indian 
organization  and  of  the  free  and  public  voicing  of  Indian  wishes. 

It  Is  Not  Ten  Years  Ago 

But  the  present  date  is  not  ten  years  ago.  The  Indian  Bureau,  in  its 
capacity  as  an  unaccountable,  devouring  czar  over  Indians  and  a  puppet- 
show  operator  dancing  Indians  to  persuade  Congress,  has  nearly  reached 
its  end.  Every  structure  of  oppression  and  exploitation  used  by  the  Bufeau 
is  still  intact,  but  the  exploiting  engine  rests  on  a  foundation  of  changed 
public  and  Congressional  knowledge  and  thought.  This  new  foundation 
cannot  support  the  old  evil  structure;  the  Indian  Bureau's  "system"  will 
collapse  at  an  early  date.  Indian  life  and  liberty  are  not  going  to  be 
dependent  on  lip  service  from  Bureau  headquarters  in  the  years  ahead. 
The  Bureau  will  not  destroy,  while  today  publicity  praising  what.it  has 
so  recently  denounced,  the  tribal  liberties  and  the  good  life  of  the  Pueblos. 
And  to  attend  or  not  attend  the  Bureau's  fiat  council,  will  be  of  neutral 
significance  to  the  Pueblo  tribes.  The  Indian  Bureau  as  now  known  will 
not  exist. 

The  Indians  and  their  distant  friends  owe  gratitude  to  faithful  friends 
in  New  Mexico.  In  a  perplexing  crisis,  as  so  often  before,  these  friends 
gave  wise  council  at  much  cost  of  time.  Among  them  were  Charles  Fahy 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Barker,  Mrs.  Alice  C.  Myers  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gerald  Cassidy,  and  Mrs.  Mabel  Luhan.  Especially  is  the  Indian 
gratitude  due  to  Charles  Fahy;  and  to  Judge  R.  H.  Hanna  whose  service 
is  mentioned  above. 
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Alvino  Lujan,  of  Taos 
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PIMA  INDIANS:  TO  LIVE  OR  TO  DIE? 

Next  year  the  Pima  Indians  will  at  last  have  water  for  their  land.  These  Indians 
number  4,000.  They  are  entitled  to  water  from  the  nearly  finished  Coolidge  dam, 
to  provide  for  40,000  allotted  acres. 

The  Pimas  once  had  water;  they  lost  it  through  neglects  by  the  Guardian.  Now 
they  will  have  water  again.  Will  they  lose  it  again,  and  promptly,  once  more 
through  neglects  by  the  Guardian? 


The  situation  is  elementary.  Through  losing 
their  water,  the  Pimas,  an  ancient  farming 
tribe,  have  been  nearly  or  quite  destitute  for 
several  years.  They  have  no  capital  with 
which  to  get  their  allotments  in  shape  for  ap- 
propriating the  water  which  will  be  available 
next  year. 

Being  Indians  under  ^ardianship,  they  are 
not  free  to  mortgage  their  land  to  obtain  capi- 
tal. Neither  can  they  mortgage  their  future 
crops. 

Not  having  capital,  and  thus  failing  to  ap- 
propriate the  water,  the  Pimas  will  lose  to  the 
whites  the  right  to  the  water,  just  as  they  did 
before. 

Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  Indian  Bureau  that 
these  Indians  shall  lose  the  water,  or  keep  it? 
Does  the  Bureau  want  to  see  the  Pimas  prosper 
and  hold  their  water  and  land,  or  plunge  again 
into  destitution  and  heart-break,  with  the  ac- 
companying sensational  death  rate? 

The  Bureau  will  answer  this  question  at 
once.  It  must  answer  it  whether  it  wants  to 
or  not.  If  the  Bureau  asks  Congress  for  ade- 
quate money,  loaned  reimbursably  to  the  Pimas 
to  be  used  in  preparing  their  lands  for  the 
water,  that  means  a  genuine  wish  by  the  Bu- 
reau for  the  Pimas  to  keep  their  water  and  to 


survive.  If  the  Bureau  refuses  to  ask  Congress 
for  the  money,  that  means  that  the  Bureau 
wants  the  Pimas  to  lose  their  water  to  white 
men,  and  perish.  The  sum  required  is  about 
$100,000.  That  amount  is  necessary  if  the 
Pimas  are  to  utilize  the  Coolidge  dam  water, 
stored  and  transported  at  a  cost  of  $5,500,000. 
The  Coolidge  dam  appropration  was  made  by 
Congress  primarily  in  order  to  give  a  belated 
chance  for  life  to  the  Pima  tribe. 

The  Reverend  Dirk  Lay,  whose  efforts  were 
largely  instrumental  in  getting  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coolidge  dam,  has  been  informed 
that  the  Indian  Bureau  does  not  intend  to  ACt 
in  the  present  emergency.  If  the  Administra- 
tion requests  the  appropriation.  Congress  will 
grant  it  without  discussion. 

What  does  the  Indian  Bureau  want?  That 
the  Pimas  shall  lose  their  water,  and  with  it 
their  last  hope,  or  that  they  shall  keep  their 
water,  and  shall  live? 

0 

For  the  Indian  portraits,  we  are  indebted  to 
Mrs.  Clare  S.  Eddards,  of  2345  Larkin  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Mrs.  Eddards  has  lived  not  near 
but  within  Taos  Pueblo.  Enlarged  and  softly 
printed  copies  of  these  and  other  Indian  por- 
traits can  be  obtained  from  the  artist  for  $2.00 
each. 


■n- 


THE  DRAMA  OF  BLUE  LAKE 

• 

What  is  the  right  word  for  Assistant  Commissioner  Edgar  F.  Meritt's 
threat  to  the  Taos  tribe,  when  he  was  seeking  to  persuade  Taos  to  enroll 
itself  in  and  subject  itself  to  the  bureau-controlled  "United  States  AU 

Pueblo  Council"? 

A  deep  vista  into  Indian  life  is  opened  by  the  situation  which  gave 
menace  to  the  threat,  quoted  below.  And  the  answer  by  Taos  was  worthy 
of  Indian  or  of  Roman  tradition.  ^  * 

From  Taos  Pueblo  a  deep  canyon  leads  back  28  miles  to  Blue  Lake. 
There,  at  11,500  feet  elevation,  is  the  mystic  church  of  the  tribe.  The 
church  was  not  built  by  hands;  it  is  the  cold  blue  lake,  the  dark  trees  where 
the  tree-line  ends,  and  the  plunging  declivities  reflected  in  the  water.     '^ 

For  unknown  ages,  Taos  Pueblo  asserted  the  exclusive  ownership  of  the 
canyon  and  the  lake.  The  tribal  stock  grazed  in  the  canyon.  No  smallest 
pollution  or  defacement  was  ever  permitted  at  the  lake.  All  the  Pueblo's 
drinking  water  comes  from  the  lake,  which  thus  is  a  municipal  reservoir 
in  addition  to  being  the  temple  where  the  Indians*  holiest  traditional 
ceremonies  are  performed. 
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Spain  carefully  respeaed  the  Pueblo's  exclusive  right  to  the  canyon  and 
the  lake.  But  our  own  Congress  was  uninformed.  The  Indian  Bureau  left 
Congress  uninformed.  The  canyon  and  the  lake  were  not  made  a  reserva- 
tion, but  were  incorporated  in  the  national  forest.  During  four  years  of 
Edgar  F.  Meritt's  tenure  as  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
(years  when  he  entirely  dominated  the  Indian  situation),  from  1914  to 
1918,  it  was  still  in  the  President's  power  to  make  an  executive  order 
reservation  of  Blue  Lake  and  Pueblo  Canyon,  thus  safeguarding  them  for 
the  Indians.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  had  no  objection.  The  Indian 
Bureau  made  no  move.    By  moving  its  finger  it  could  have  insured  the 

result. 

Then,  1918,  Congress  ended  the  President's  power  to  create  executive 

reservations. 

Meantime,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  gone  as  far  as  it  had 
power,  in  establishing  the  Indian  rights.  It  had  granted,  through  adminis- 
trative act,  the  exclusive  use  of  the  lake  and  the  canyon  to  the  Pueblo.  But 
such  grant  can  neither  have  permanence,  nor  can  be  effectually  exclusive; 
and  can  give  no  protection  against  mining  claims.  Technically  the  Forestry 
Bureau,  not  the  tribe,  has  jurisdiction  and  must  deal  with  trespassers.  The 
Forestry  Bureau  is  under-staffed  and  cannot  regulate  the  uses  of  the  lake. 

Hence  increasing  numbers  of  fishermen  and  campers  have  invaded  Blue 
Lake.  All  sanitary  rules  are  ignored.  The  lake,  already  defaced  on  its 
shores,  is  threatened  with  pollution.  A  single  typhoid  carrier  may  at  any 
time  infect  the  whole  Taos  tribe  by  carelessness  at  Blue  Lake. 

The  remedy  lies  with  Congress,  which  can  estop  the  operation  of  the 
mining-concession  law  for  this  tiny  area  and  can  make  the  area  an  Indian 
reservation.    Then,  possessing  the  authority,  the  Indians  will  completely 

protect  the  lake. 

The  Forestry  Bureau  are  eager  to  cooperate  in  persuading  Congress. 
Will  the  Indian  Bureau  cooperate?  If  yes,  then  the  problem  is  solved;  if 
no,  then  the  bureau's  power  to  block  legislation  in  the  House  will  delay 
the  result  for  years  and  will  possibly  doom  the  Taos  Indians  to  an  epidemic. 

Such  is  the  background.  And  the  following  were  Mr.  Meritt's  words, 
seeking  to  drive  the  Taos  Indians  into  his  United  States  Pueblo  Council: 

"I  have  been  working  on  the  Blue  Lake  problem  and  am  just  ready  to 
take  it  before  Congress,  but  if  the  Taos  Indians  do  not  feel  like  showing 
me  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  courtesy  of  coming  to  the  United 
States  All  Pueblo  Council  meeting,  I  won't  feel  like  going  any  further  in 

the  matter." 

The  Taos  Governor  and  Council  feel  as  intensely,  and  with  as  much 
praaical  reason,  about  the  Blue  Lake  question,  as  Southern  California  feels 
about  Boulder  dam.  But  they  had  notified  the  Indian  Bureau  that  they 
would  not  be  enrolled  in  the  United  States  All  Pueblo  Council;  that  they 
welcomed  the  Bureau  at  the  Council  Of  All  The  Pueblos,  would  always 
welcome  it  at  Taos,  and  needed  its  help,  but  could  not  betray  themselves, 
their  fellow  tribesmen  and  their  race. 
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So  the  Taos  delegates  went  to  Santa  Fe,  stayed  away  from  Mr.  Meritt's 
United  States  Council  meeting,  and  interviewed  him  immediately  after  it. 
Mr.  Meritt  was  in  a  great  hurry;  he  could  not  discuss  details  with  them; 
and  later  he  visited  Taos  and  is  reported  to  have  abstained  from  any 
undertakings  about  Blue  Lake  or  the  canyon. 

This  winter  Mr.  Meritt  will  be  asked: 

"Do  you  believe  that  justice  should  be  done  the  Taos  Indians,  and  that 
their  health  should  be  safeguarded,  or  do  you  believe  in  justice  and  health 
for  Indians  when  and  only  when  they  submit  to  your  arbitrary  fiat,  in 
whatever  unrelated  matter?  Does  Blue  Lake  interest  you  as  a  subject  of 
intrinsic  importance,  or  as  a  means  of  exerting  duress  on  the  Taos  tribe.'* 

The  incident,  aside  from  its  burning  importance  to  the  best-known  of 
all  the  Pueblo  tribes,  throws  light  on  the  Indian  Bureau's  methods  with 
tribes  generally  and  particularly  with  the  New  Mexico  tribes  at  this 
moment.  □ 

THE  PUEBLO  LANDS  OPERATIONS 

The  Pueblo  Lands  work  goes  ahead  with  increasing  complications  of  activity. 
Jemes,  Zia,  Tesuque,  Nambe  and  Taos  have  been  completed  by  the  Land  Board' 
The  adjudications  at  Sandia  are  practically  finished. 

Two   important   items   bearing   on   the   situation   of   all    the   Pueblos   are   here 

mentioned. 

The  Federal  District  Court   has    announced       for   the  Indians  has  now   passed   out  of 
that  it  will  hold  that  settlers  claiming  Pueblo        rnnfrnv«=»r<iv     anA    thfir    lartrp    iicpfiiln^cc 

lands  under  the  terms  of  the  Pueblo  Lands  Act,  controversy    and   their   large  usefulness 

must  prove  the  payment  of  taxes  through  years  to  the   Fueblo  Lands   Board  and  to  the 

gone  by.    The  Indian  Defense  Associations  and  executive     departments     is     attested     by 

the   Indians   had    insisted   that   such    was   the  thn*:.f^  nffir'to]  UnAlf^Q 

meaning  of  the  Pueblo  Lands  Act.    The  Pueblo  ^"?5f  O"*^*^/  bOd  es. 

Lands   Board   has   been    doubtful.     The   court  The   whole  task  of  hnancmg   and  dl- 

broadly   sustains   the  Indian  contention.     The  recting  this  legal  aid  to  the  Indians  rests 

material  gain  to  the  Indians  will  be  large;  for  ^l      Tnrlian  Tif^ff^nQP^   Accrv-i'oti'rknc      T* 

many  adverse  claimants  have  not  paid  taxes  as  «"  \^^   Indian  Uetense  Associations.    It 

required.  is  the  major  financial  obligation  of  the 

The  same  court  has  created  general  surprise  Associations. 

by  denying  to  the  Pueblos  the  right  to  inter-  q 

vene   in  court  to  supplement  the  pleas  of  the  t     «.       o  ^      t 

Government,  and  the  further  right,  which  had  i->o  you  care  about  Indians?  Or  about 

been  believed  to  be  explicitly   established  by  justice  to  our  country's  wards?   Reading 

the    Pueblo   Lands  Act,   to  bring   independent  j-      u„ii^*:„    ^^ j    j.     c„noIetTient     von 

suits  in  those  cases  where  they  were  not  pre-  ™,^   Duiieim    ana   its   supplement,   you 

pared    to    accept    the   findings   of    the    Lands  will  know  that  the  crisis  of  a  long  strug- 

Board.     Appeals   from   this    second  group   of  gle  is  at  hand. 

rulings  will  be  pressed  in  the  Circuit  Court  by  r-       ,                       <    t    r          i              •        t 

Messrs.  Hanna  and  Wilson,  attorneys  for  the  runds   are    needed    for   the   national 

Pueblos.    Little  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  the  legislative  campaign.    Funds  are  needed 

result.     In  .^j^^unlikely  event   that  the  higher  £^^    ^j^^    p     ^j            j        j^        j        j    ^^^ 

court    should    sustain    the  District  Court,    tne  t^       .                       t    i    e          i       ^ fr 

constitutionality    of    the    Pueblo    Lands    Act  runds    are    needed    for    the   Cahfomia 

would  probably  be  destroyed  unless,  by  amend-  Indian  services.    And  they  are  needed 

rj^helmTng^'  clear'th^no  Z.n'c^£.  «<>'  g««i"g  fa«s  and  publishing  them. 

regard  the  Congressional  mandate.  Help  the  Indians  by  joining  the  As- 

Between  the  Pueblo  Lands  Board,  Mr.  sociation  or  by  contributing  what  you 

Cochrane,   attorney  for   the  Indian  Bu-  can.    The  National  Treasurer  is  Fred 

reau,  Mr.  Fraser,  assistant  attorney-gen-  M.    Stein,    270    Madison    Ave.,    New 

eral,  and  Messrs.  Hanna  &  Wilson,  at-  York.  The  Treasurer  for  Southwest  and 

torneys  for  the  Indians  under  the  Pueblo  California  Indian  work  and  Pueblo  legal 

Lands  Act,  close  and  cordial  cooperation  aid  is  Max  L.  Rosenberg,  334  California 

is  maintained.    The   need  of   attorneys  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  PROMISE  WHICH  IS 
A  SKULL  AND  CROSSBONES 


Assistant  Commissioner  Edgar  B.  Meritt  at  Santa  Fe,  November  9th, 
promised  the  Indians  that  hereafter  the  Indian  Bureau  will  not  interfere 
with  Pueblo  religions,  ceremonies  or  tribal  self-rule. 

Wh^t  does  his  promise  mean.^  Why  did  he  make  it?  Will  his  promise  be 
lived  up  to  by  the  Bureau.^ 

There  is  an  important  item  of  history  which  bears  on  these  questions. 

In  1921,  the  Indian  Bureau  was  preparing  the  Bursum  Indian  bill.  That 
bill,  confiscating  the  Pueblo  land  titles  for  the  benefit  of  white  settlers,  met 
with  nation-wide  opposition  in  1922;  the  Pueblos  themselves,  in  1922,  led 
the  opposition  to  the  Bureau's  bill. 

And  in  1921,  the  Interior  Department  and  Indian  Bureau  made  excep- 
tional efforts  to  satisfy  and  completely  win  to  themselves  the  New  Mexico 
pueblos. 

Secretary  Fall  made  the  following  written  promise,  June  17th,  1921: 

"Proper  instructions  will  be  issued  to  all  Government  agents.  These 
instruaions  will  be  to  the  effect  that  no  interference  will  be  permitted  with 
your  tribal  or  Pueblo  customs,  elections,  etc." 

Thereafter,  Commissioner  Burke  went  to  the  Pueblo  country.  He  assidu- 
ously cultivated  the  Pueblos,  as  Mr.  Meritt  recently  has  done.  He  gave 
many  assurances.  "In  the  near  future  we  will  be  able  to  do  something  for 
you  very  substantial." 

All  this  was  made  of  record  by  Commissioner  Burke  in  the  printed  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  January  15th,  1923.  In  the 
same  statement,  Mr.  Burke  explains  how  the  Indian  Bureau  drew  up  the 
Bursum  bill. 

The  Interior  Department,  endorsing  the  Bursum  bill,  informed  Con- 
gress that  "the  Indians  were  satisfied  with  it."  Actually,  as  the  record 
proved,  the  Indians  had  never  been  consulted  regarding  the  bill;  knew 
nothing  about  it;  but — 

They  learned  about  it,  after  the  Senate  had  actually  passed  the  bill  on 
false  representations  and  before  the  Senate  recalled  the  bill  on  motion  of 
Senator  Borah.  And  in  spite  of  Secretary  Fall's  and  Commissioner  Burke's 
promises  about  religious  and  tribal  liberty  plus  undefined  vast  future  favors, 
the  Pueblos  denounced  the  Bursum  bill,  and  waged  a  finish-fight  against  it. 

■* 

Scraps  of  Paper  and  a  Whip 

Then  what  took  place?  Events  moved  quickly  indeed.  On  February  14, 
1923,  the  religious  and  tribal  liberty  promise  guttered  down  the  wind  in 
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many  scraps  of  paper.  Commissioner  Burke  transmitted  to  all  Bureau  Sup- 
erintendents  the  first  of  his  instruaions  about  Indian  religions.  They  were 
recommendations,"  the  main  features  of  which  may  be  heartily  endorsed," 
among  which  main  features  were: 

"That  the  Indian  dances  be  limited  to  one  in  each  month  in  the  daylight 
hours  of  one  day  in  the  midweek,  and  at  one  center  of  each  district;  the 
months  of  March,  April,  June,  July  and  August  being  excepted.  (No 
dances  in  these  months) . 

"That  none  take  part  in  the  dances  or  be  present  who  are  under  50  years 
of  age. 

"That  a  careful  propaganda  be  undertaken  to  educate  public  opinion 
against  the  (Indian  religious)  dance." 

And  Then,  Secret  Defamation 

The  propaganda  was  undertaken.  Its  form  was  a  dossier  of  unprintable, 
highly  pornographic  statements  purporting  to  show  the  wickedness  of  the 
Indian  religions.  These  statements,  collected  under  Bureau  auspices,  on 
orders  from  Bureau  headquarters,  were  photostated  and  privately  handed 
to  editors,  church  leaders  and  others. 

Then  on  February  24th,  1923,  Commissioner  Burke  broadcasted  his 
"Message  to  All  Indians."  It  went  to  every  Superintendent  in  the  South- 
west. "I  could  issue  an  order  against  these  useless  and  harpiful  perform- 
ances," Mr.  Burke  stated.  "But  I  would  rather  have  you  give  them  up  of 
your  own  free  will.  If  at  the  end  of  a  year  the  reports  show  that  you  reject 
this  plea,  then  some  other  course  will  have  to  be  taken." 

The  "useless  and  harmful  performances"  were  the  Pueblo  religious  cere- 
monies dealt  with  in  Secretary  Fall's  written  promise  of  1921.  The  Pueblos 
did  not  "of  their  own  free  will"  give  up  their  ceremonies.  The  year 
passed;  and  then,  at  Taos,  fell  the  next  blow.  It  was  struck  by  Commis- 
sioner Burke  and  Secretary  Work  in  person,  at  the  Pueblo.  The  Indians 
were  prohibited  from  withdrawing  their  boys  temporarily  from  school  for 
education  in  the  Pueblo  religion.  That  same  year,  the  other  part  of  the 
Interior  Department  pledge  was  thrown  to  the  winds — the  pledge  to  cease 
interfering  with  Pueblo  elections,  and  to  respect  the  tribaJ  institutions.  The 
Zuni  tribal  government  was  overthrown  by  intrigue  and  by  open  threats 
and  violent  acts  by  the  Bureau  functionaries  at  Zuni.  And  the  whole  gov- 
erning body  of  Taos  Pueblo  was  placed  under  arrest. 

The  active  drive  by  the  Bureau  against  the  Pueblo  religions  and  institu- 
tions was  continued  through  the  Spring  of  1926.  The  renewal  of  the  drive 
in  1926  coincided  with  the  fight  of  the  Pueblos  against  the  Bureau's  bill 
H.R.7826,  a  bill  destroying  tribal  custom  and  authority  and  giving  the  Bur- 
eau power  in  law  to  arrest  and  imprison  any  Indian,  in  its  discretion,  with  no 
court  review,  for  terms  up  to  six  months  and  fine  of  $100  or  both.   The 
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Pueblos*  fight  against  the  Bureau's  Indian  Oil  bill,  which  denied  the  Pueblo 
claim  to  ownership  of  three-fifths  of  the  Pueblo  landed  area,  was  likewise 
under  way  when  the  renewed  onslaught  against  tribal  religious  freedom  was 
begun  in  1926. 

Such,  greatly  abbreviated,  is  the  history  of  the  great  PROMISE  OF  1921, 
made  in  the  process  of  winning  the  Pueblos  to  support  the  Bursum  bill,  and 
instantly  broken  when  they  refused  to  support  the  Bursum  bill. 

And  the  Broken  Pledge  Is  Made  Again 

Now  has  begun  the  renewed  intensive  cultivation  of  the  Pueblos  by  the 
Bureau.  Trump  card  in  the  game:  Promise  the  Pueblos  what  they  most 
want.  That  is  civic  and  religious  liberty.  As  in  1921,  the  card  is  now 
played. 

What  is  it,  specifically,  that  the  Bureau  seeks  today.*^ 

That  is  partly  told  in  the  article  about  Mr.  Meritt's  Santa  Fe  meeting. 
The  establishment  of  political  dominance  over  the  Indian  would  have  many 
uses  to  the  Bureau.  The  use  which  conneas  most  directly  with  the  Bureau's 
renewal  of  its  broken  and  flaunted  promise,  is  nothing  other  than  the  fol- 
lowing, of  concern  to  every  American  citizen: 

Legislation  has  been  and  will  be  pressed  at  Washington,  transferring 
from  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  Federal  courts  the  jurisdiction  over  Indian 
condua;  repealing  the  espionage  laws  through  which  the  Bureau  is  able 
at  will  to  herd  Indians  along  any  chosen  road;  granting  to  Indians  due 
process  of  law  and  the  constitutional  proteaions. 

This  legislation,  promoted  by  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
the  Indian  Defense  bodies  and  by  many  members  of  Congress,  is  being 
fought  bitterly  by  the  Indian  bureau. 

The  Pueblos  have  demanded  this  legislation.  Their  voice  is  heard  at 
Washington  and  by  the  public. 

The  Bureau  insists:  "Indians  do  not  need  legal  protection;  they  need  no 
Constitutional  rights;  I,  the  Bureau,  am  Father  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  legal 
authority,  I  am  their  benevolent  protector  as  well  as  their  owner.  I  need 
not,  I  will  brook  not,  any  restriaion  on  my  power."  The  Bureau,  as  stated, 
fights  against  these  liberating  and  safeguarding  bills,  overtly  and  covertly. 

And  the  Skull  Grins  and  Crossbones  Rattle 

And  now,  to  the  Indians,  who  demand  a  religious  liberty  guarded  by  the 
Constitution  and  by  law,  the  Bureau,  fighting  against  such  grant  of  liberty, 
renews  its  promise — its  broken,  soiled  and  flaunted  promise.  And  the 
Bureau  knows  that  the  Indians  know  what  unsaid  thing  is  behind  the  prom- 
ise. It  knows  that  they  understand  the  threat:  ''Go  with  me  as  I  say,  or 
else  the  opposite  of  my  promise  shall  be  visited  upon  you."  For  the  Bureau 
knows  that  the  Indians  have  not  forgotten  what  happened,  after  the  famous 
promise  of  1921,  when  the  Pueblos  resisted  the  Bureau  on  the  Bursum  bill. 
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"GOD'S  DRUM" 


Hartley  Alexander,  the  author  of  "Manitou  Masks,"  has  produced,  in 
"God's  Drum,"  a  book  noble  in  all  parts,  lovely  and  profound  in  some 
parts.  Dutton  and  Company  are  the  publishers.  The  illustrations,  auda- 
cious and  successful,  are  by  Anders  John  Alexander. 

"God's  Drum"  is  a  rendition  of  the  Indian  spirit,  through  free  verse  and 
conventional  verse.  The  poems  are  not  translations,  but  embodiments  and 
expressions  of  the  author's  own.  The  rhymed  and  conventional  verse  is 
enriinently  not  successful;  as  verse  it  is  bad,  and  the  unwieldy  medium  blocks 
the  movement  of  the  spirit.  The  free  verse,  more  than  half  the  entire  vol- 
ume, plentifully  compensates.  The  title  poem  is  quoted. 

'The  circle  of  the  earth  is  the  head  of  a  great  drum; 
^  With  the  day  it  moves  upward — booming; 

With  the  night  it  moves  downward — booming; 
The  day  and  night  are  its  song. 

"I  am  very  small,  as  I  dance  upon  the  drum-head;' 
I  am  like  a  particle  of  dust,  as  I  dance  upon  the  drum-head; 
Above  me  in  the  sky  is  the  shining  ball  of  the  drumstick. 

*'I  dance  upward  with  the  day; 
I  dance  downward  with  the  night; 
;  .Some  day  1  shall  dance  afar  into  space  like  a  particle  of  dust. 

"Who  is  the  Drummer  who  beats  upon  the  earth-drum? 
Who  is  the  Drummer  who  makes  me  dance  his  song?" 


! 


Issued  on  Behalf  of  the  American  Defense  Association,  Inc.,  and  Its 
Branches,  by  the  Indian  Defense  Associations  of  California 

The  Indian  Defense  Associations  have  a  united  National  Program.    They  are  governed  locallv  bv 
autonomous    Boards    of    Directors.     They    invite   members    within    their   resplcJ^K^e    areL      T 
"Join^r^  l'^'  p"""''"'"  ^c"^^""  ^"^""^f  Association.  Inc..  are  Haven  Emerson    MD     President 
John  Collier.  Executive  Secretary,    and  Fred  M.   Stein,  Treasurer.     The  treasurer  of'the  Pueb  o 
Legal  Aid  Fund  and  the  Fund  for  California  and  Southwest  Indian  Work  is  Max  L    Rosenberg 

Treasurer  of  the  Central    and  Northern  California  Branch.  ^-  /^osenoerg. 
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...^     •       Indian  Defense  Association  of  Oshkosh, 
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Branches  of 
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YAVAPAI   BASKE'IS 


PIMA  INDIAN   RESERVATION,  ARIZONA— SHRINE    NEAR    DOUBLE    BUTTES 
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J       l^hoenijc  and  El^ebuhere 


Miss  Chingren  took  supper  at  the  club 
Thursday  evening. 


^      ^  V  ?   "• 


Mr.  J.  O.  Barnd  came  over  la«t  week 

■■.'•/•.'. 

for  medicine  for  a  sick  child.    .  .  ,< 

;  •  .        .    ;^    ■     - 

r 

A  new  Underwood  typewriter  has  been 
received  for  use  in  the  main  officeV   " 

.  *    *  *  *  *    ' ' 

Mr.  J.  B.  Alexander  of  Sacaton  came 
over  last  Monday  to  consult  S.upervisqr 
Newton. 


f.>.  ^f-'  ^-— 


'  Mr.  C.  I.  Stacey/farmer  in  charge  of 
the  Maricopa  reservation,  was  on  the 
grounds  yesterday. 


^.  ..'-'^     r 


/•: 


Commissioner  .Leupp  left  Tuesday 
morning  en  route  for  Washington,  D.  G^ 
Supervisor  Ke>yton.  Iqit  Monday  evening* 

Mr.  and  Mfs.'Ivindermah  spent  part  of 
Saturday  and  Sunday  at  the  school. 
They  report  everything  quiet  at  Gila 
rossing. 


I.      v» 


',( 


TT- 


Carroll  Rhodes  celebrated  his  eleventh 
birthday  yesterday  and .  had  a  number  of 
his  )^oung  friends  in  in^the  evening  for 


ice-cream. 


'-n: 


*'The  Bohemian  Oirl*^  at  the  Arizona 
School  of  Music;  Was  enjdyed  by  a  num- 
ber of  our  people  Tuesda}' and  Wednes- 


f^r*^ 


day  evenings.      " 

The  evening  classes  have  been  discon- 
tinued  for  the  warm  weather,  with  the 
exception  of' the  Tuesday  evening  cjasses 
and  the  Sunday  evening   meeting. 

Mrs.  Alice  Slmith  of  Deming,  N.  M.,;is; 
visiting  her  sister,    Miss    Gould.    >Miss; 
Gould  is  much  improved    in    health    and 
will  soon  be  her  accustomed  self. 


•*  s,  *.. 


Some  excellent  photographs  of  groups 
of  children  are  now  on  sale  at  the  main 
office  at  thirty  cents  each. 

'Rev.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Phoenix  preached 
with  his  usu^l  force  at  the  open  air  ser- 
.vicelast  Sunday  and  held  the  attention  of 
the  pupils  closely.   His  text  was  '*Watch 

ye."  •'     ■■■ 

,Pr.  White  le/t  Wednesday  morning  to 
attend  th«  physician's  convention  at 
Prescott,  where  he' made  ah  address  on 
trachoma  illustrated  with  charts.  He  re- 
turned  Fridc^y.     ,. «..;  :r  -r    -     •  •    ' 

Miss  Lucretia  T.  Ros^  Ifeaves  soon  to 
accept  the  position  of  nurse-at-l^^rge, 
working  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  Dr.  J.  C.  Murphy,  whom  she  will  meet 
at.  Albuquerque  on  the  26th.  inst. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andre,w  Dpwning  of 
Phoenix  will  favor  the  school  wivh  read- 
ings from  their  poems  this  evening  in  the 
chapel.  Miss  Belle  Smith  will  sing  Men- 
delssohn's Spring  Song  and  the  school 
orchestra  will  play.  , 

Mr.  William  M.  Peters6n,  special  al- 
lotting  agetlt,  was  visiting  at  the  schpoj 
yesterday.  He  is  at  present  engaged  in 
allotting  the  Indians  on  the  extension  to 
the  Navaho  reservation  with  headquar- 
ters near  St.  Michaels. 

The  industrial  cottage  has  been  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  a  screened' 
kitchen.  New  screened  porches  are  be-^ 
ing  built  at  the  small  boys'  quarters  and 
at  the  quarters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Venne. 
The  carpenters  are  also  laying  a  new 
porch  floor  at  the  girls'  building. 

The  minstrel  show  was  produced  again 
last  evening  for  the  especial  benefit  of 
the  small  children  who  enjoyed  it  hugely 
in.  common  with  the  Other  spectators 
who  were  each  charged  ari  admission  fee 
of  ten  cents,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for 
a  spread  for  the  company.  The  costuni- 
ing  was  an  improvement  over  the  former 
show  and  the  acts  were  equally  funny. 
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almost  the  same  as  the  Navaho  weave  blankets 
— only  these  are  finer  and  lighter  in  weight.  A 
sash  woven  of  red,  green  and  black  yarn  is 
worn  about  the  waist  which  makes  the  dress 
tidy.  A  blanket  similar  to  that  of  the  dress  is 
worn  as  we  wear  shawls  and  she  never  thinks 
of  leaving  the  house  without  it.  '■  A  smaUer 
blanket  is  worn  about  the  house  during  the  day 
and  in  place  of  tba?t  they  now  use- bright  hued  ' 
calico.  Moccasins  are  worn  attached  to  buck- 
skin which,  is  wrapped  around  the  legs  as  far 
as  the  knees. 

Unlike  others  tribes*  the  girls  of  this  one 
have  a  peculiar  way  of  putting  up  the  hair. 
It  is  parted  evenly  in  the  middle,  then  folded 
and  tied  until  it  can  stay  firm,  then  the  ends 
are  pulled  together  so  that  it  forms  a  butterfly. 
These  coils  are  the  pride  of  a  maiden's  heart. 
As  the  girl  grows  older,  the  coils  are  made 
larger  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  younger 
gills  and  although  put  up  i|i  the  same  way, 
these  larger  coils  are  fixed  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion. After  her  marriage  the\  whorls  arc  not 
worn  for  only  unmarried  girls  can  wear   them. 

These  people  have  not  yet  ceased  to  worship 
Nature  and  still  cling.to  their  faith. 

The  whole  year  round  ceremonies  are  going 
on  amon^  these  sympathetic  people.  In  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  year  they  have  certain  kinds 
of  dances  which  they  believe  will  help  them. 
As  spring  approaches,  the  dance  priests  are 
in  attendance  and  as  soon  as  planting  time 
comes,  they  call  for  dances,  for  now  there  is  a 
demand  for  water  for  the  plants.  At  these  cere- 
monies they  offer  prayers  through  the  dancers, 
believing  that  they  will  send  rain.  AUkachina 
dances,  in  which  only  men  participate,  are 
sacred  and  at  these  dances  prayers  are. offered 
through  sacred  meal  and.  feathers.  All  of  these 
kachina  dances  are  not  of  the  same  kind  and  are 
known  by  different  names.  For  each  kind  they 
have  a  way  of  ornamenting  themselves  with 
paint  and  feathers  and  their  singing  differs  a, 
little.  They  go  through  their  dancing  in  a 
single  line,  keeping  step  to  the  sound  pf  the 
song,  of  rattles  and  bells.  It  i^  their  way  of 
thanliing  the  Creator.  I  have  not  learned 
everything  about  them  so  I  can  give  only  a 
brief  description.  The  flute  dances  and  snake 
dances  occur  on  alernate  years.  The  snake 
dance  is  perhaps  the  only  ceremony  among 
these  Indians  that  calls  crowds  of  people  from- 
almost  all  parts  of  the  countr}:.  Crowds  and. 
crowds  of  tourists  each  year  witness  the. cere- 
mony as  it  comes.  Most, people  are  already 
familiar  with  it.  The  harvest  dance*  bas- 
ket dance,  butterfly  dance  and  a  dozen  or  more  ^ 
other  dances  are  mostly   for    pleasur.^,      I .  am 


sorry  I  never  had  the  chance  to  see  these  after 
I  grew  older.  # 

Though  belonging  to  the  same  tribe  and  talk- 
ing the  same  language,  the  Hopi  live  separate- 
ly, located  on  three  different  mesas,  a  number 
of  families  joined  together  thus  forming  seven 
villages. 

Today  the  art  of  pottery  making  exists  in  all 
the  Indian  pueblos  as  it  did  among  ancient  peo- 
ple which  we  have  read  of  in    history. 

The  women  at  the  first  mesa  have  the  art  of 
making  pottery  and  those  at  the  second  and 
third  mesas  are  engaged  in  basketry.  Earthen- 
ware vessels  are  not  only  at  the  present 
date  to  be  seen  in  the  houses  of  these  pueb- 
los, but  if  you  fancy  to  take  an  extended  trip 
to  the  ruins  of  the  cliff  dwellings  3^ou  will  find 
fragments  of  pottery  like  that  of  the  present 
and  3'ou  will  say  that  the  art  was  practiced 
many  centuries  ago. 

I  have  often  taken  delight  in  watching  my 
own  gran'dmother  make  jars  and  paint  pictures 
on  them,  but  did  not  have  sense  enough  to  ask 
if  there  were  any  meaning  to  the  pictures.  I 
often  regret  now  that  I  'did  not  ask  her  the 
meaning  of  allliesigns  on  the  pottery. 

In  readingi,the  reports  of  the  Smithsonian,  I 
have  found  the  meaning  of  a  few  of  them  and 
shall  interpret  them  to  you.  The  first  drawing, 
(on  p.  219)  showing  the  curved  lines  having  the 
form  of  a  scallop  with  a  straight  line  underneath 
means  clouds.  As  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
Tweeds  of  water  on  the  fields  and  since  they  de- 
pend only  on  the  rain  for  water,  they  make 
this  design  on  pottery  and  use  it  for  the  decora- 
tion of  theii  faces  in  all  their  dances.  They 
put  the  same  painting  on  the  altar  and  with  the 
sacred  meal  make  pictures  of  the  clouds  on  the 
dirt  floor  around  the  altar.  Fig.  2  is  another  view 
of  the  clouds,  similar  to  the  first  one,  with  the 
exception  that  this  has  short  vertical  lines, 
showing  the  descent  of  the  rain.  Fig.  3  is  an- 
other view  of  the  clouds  with  the  rain  falling 
and  the  lightning  passing  from  cloud  to  cloud. 
The  black  figure  with  the  zig-zag  line  repre- 
sents the  body  of  the  thunder. 

The  lightning  is  represented  also  in  Fig.  4. 
Fig.  5  represents  first,  the  bud  of  the  squash, 
the  lower  figure  conventionalized,  and  second 
the  east  peak  of  the  San  Francisco  fnoutitains, 
presaging  the  coming  rain.  Fig.  6  i^  a  design 
r  knew  from^»  child  hood — the  rain  bird — a  rain 
emblem,  since  during  the  seasons  of  sufficient 
rainfall,  little  birds  surround  the  villages  and 
the  fields.  Fig.  7  is-the  sign  for  Water — inter- 
locked fingers,  conventionalized  above.  In 
Fig.  8  are  represented  the  sun  and  stars.  The 
next  figure  (9)  represents  '*the    woman's    head 
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and  body."  Fig*.  10  also  representa  a  woman, 
the  breath  sign  being  shown  in  the  interior. 
The  figure  between  these  two  represents  a 
mythical  youth,  who  having  been  sacrificed 
reappeared  a  long  time  afterward  in  the  form 
of  a  gigantic  dragon-fiy  and  brought  plenteous 
rain  after  a  great  drought. 

Fig.  11  is  the  emblem  of  the  corn.  theHopi's 
chief  food.  The  pollen  is  used  in  religious 
ceremonies. 

The  Hopi  are  now  considered  as  barbarians. 
Since  they  have  come  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States  Government  they  are  slowly  com- 
ing into  contact  with  civilized  life  and  do  not 
need  much  persuasion   to   send  their  children 


z: 


ways.  Today  our  race  has  given  up  not  only 
its  superstitious  customs  but  also  many  of 
its  legends  and  beautiful  songs  which  we  love 
^o  well. 

They  are  of  great  value  to  us  because  they 
tell  of  the  happiness,  joys,  longings  and  love 
of  our  people,  as  well  as  their  hard  struggles. 
Today  in  our  own  homes  some  of  us  are  not 
allowed  to  sing  the  Indian  songs.  If  we  do  we 
are  thought  to  be  very  impolite  or  rude.  They 
prefer  to  hear  us  sing  the  English  songs. 
Had  the  white  people  let  the  Pima  have  their 
dances  and  songs,  like  other  tribes,  the  songs* 
would  be  of  more  value  to  them  than  the  white 
man's. 
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to  school.  They  have  learned  that  the  laws 
of  the  country  must  be  obeyed  and  that  they 
ma3"  no  longer  remain  as  barbarians  but  may 
have  civilization. 


Hauk,  the  Witch  of  the  Mountain 
A  Pima  Story,  By  Emily  Allison. 

THIS    story   has  been  told    for  generations 
amcng  the  Pima  and  is  a  very    popular 
one.     The  old  Indians  urge  the  younger 
ones  to  pass  it  on  to  their  children.     Some  of 
these  stories  contain  many  truths. 

Ever  since  the  schools  have  been  established 
and  the  Indians  have  come  under  the  control 
of  the  government,  most  all  have  dropped  their 
own  ways    and  have  accepted  the  white  man's 


Hopi  Pottery  Deslgrns. 

Lately  the  white  people  have  begun  to  realize 
the  beauty  of  our  songs  and  legends  and  to 
urge  us  to  write  them. 

There  are  a  great  many  of  the  Pima  boys 
and  girls  who  know  this  story  which  I  am  go- 
ing to  tell  you  and  may  be  know  it  better  than  I 

do. 

Long,  long  ago  there  lived  a  beautiful  wo- 
man, and  a  daughter  was  born  to  her.  After 
the  child  had  grown  to  be  three  or  four  years 
old  she  used  to  go  out  to  play  with  the  other 
children,  but  she  quarreled  with  them.  She 
would  scratch  them  and  make  them  cr3\  When 
she  was  older  she  was  worse  than  before,  and 
so  the  people  had  to  send  her  away.  She  went 
up  into  the  mountains    where  she  found  a  cave 
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and  there  she  made  a  home.      **Hauk,"  as  the 
people  called  her,  was  tall  and  lean,  with  long 
fingers  and  nails  as  sharp  as  claws,    and   her 
hair  was  long  and  black.     She   used   to   come 
down    from  the  mountains  and  steal   children 
and  babies,  place  them   in   her  burden  basket 
and    carry   them   off   to  her  home.     Here    she 
would  put  them  into  a  hole  which  she  had  made 
in  the  rock  and  pound  them  to  death.  She    al- 
ways ate  the  children  and  liked  the  fiesh  of  hu- 
man beings.     The  people  had  a  great  dread  of 
her   and    had  often    planned  how   they  might 
capture  and    destroy  her.     At   last  they  plan- 
ned   to   have  a  dance  to  which  they  would  in- 
vite her.  She  refused  the  first,  the  second  and 
the  third  time  but  the  fourth  time  she  accepted 
the  invitation.     When  she  came  to   the   dance 
she  wore  a  dress  of  human    bones   which  she 
had  chopped  up  into  fine  pieces  and  woven  into 
a  garment.     She  joined  with  the  village  people 
and  the  dance  was  kept  up  for  four  days. 

Just  before  the  dawn  of  the  .fourth  day  she 
fell  exhausted  to  the  ground.  This  was  the 
very  opportunity  for  which  they  were  looking. 
A  man  named  Surrahur  took  her  on  his  back 
and  carried  her  to  her  cave  where  the  women 
were  already  piling  wood  to  burn  her.  She  was 
placed  in  the  cave,  the  wood  was  piled  in  and 
then  set  on  fire.  The  crowd  then  formed  a 
circle  and  began  to  dance  for  joy  while  they 
heard  the  wild  screams  of  the  burning  Hauk. 
She  soon  perished  in  the  flames  and  there  was 
great  rejoicing  among  the  people.  After  the 
fire  had  gone  down  all  the  children  in  the 
village  went  up  to  see  what  was  left  of  her, 
and  they  found  some  of  her  bones  which  they 
took  home. 

In  the  same  village  lived  apoorwoman  whose 
two  grandchildren  had  gone  up  and  found  some 
of  her  burned  blood  which  they    took   home  to 
their  grandmother.      The    old    woman    placed 
the  burned  blood  under  an  earthen  dish.    In  a 
few  days  she  told  the  boys  to    look    under   the 
dish,  and  what   do    you    suppose    they  found? 
They  found  two  beautiful  birds  of  which  they 
were  very  proud.     The  other  people    began  to 
be  very  jealous  of  them  and  tried  in  every  way 
they  could  to  get  the  birds  away  from  the  boys. 
One  day  some  of  them    planned    to    kill   the 
boys  and  that  very    night    their   grandmother 
heard  of  it.     She  told  the    boys    how    to    save 
themselves    and  they    at    once    started    on    a 
journey  toward  the  south,  a  long  distance.    As 
they  were  resting  one  day  theirenemies   came 
upon  them.     The  boys   let    the    birds    go    and 
turned  themselves  into  cacti  and  the  birds  flew 
high  up  in  the  mountains  where  they  were  out 
of  reach. 


The  Indiana  say  that  the  farther  south  you 
go  the  more  beautiful  birds  you  will  find.  We 
know  this  to  be  true  for  we  have  studied  in  the 
geography  that  in  the  warm,  tropical  countries 
their  are  many  beautiful  birds. 

Today  in  one  of  the  mountains  In  the  Pap- 
ago  country  south  of  Tucson  is  pointed  out  by 
the  members  of  the  Pima  tribe  the  place  where 
old  Hauk  lived.  The  very  spot  is  shown  where 
she  made  her  abode  and  a  mark  in  the  rocks 
shows  her  exact  height. 

The  Commissioner's  Farewell. 

To  the  ^ditor  of  the  Native  American: 

May  i  beg  enough  space  to  exbress  my 
gratitude  to  the  Phoenix  Indi/n  school, 
from  Superintendent  Goodman  down  to 
the  humbkst  member  of  its/ personnel, 
for  the  kindness  shown  me/ during  my 
nearly  three\weeks'  sojourn/liere.  I  came 
to  try  to  solvit  a  vital  probljcm  which  con- 
fronted the  institution,  yi^t  dreaded  the 
tax  which  mignt  be  laidupon  my  strength 
and  impede  myVecovery^rom  the  nervous 
breakdown  of  last  wintef. 

In  twenty-foui  hours/  my  misgivings 
were  dispelled.  \ The /unobtrusive  con- 
sideration which  is  tht  basis  of  all  pure 
hospitality  has  been  <^ealt  out  by  you  in 
abundance,  and  ai  iiboundingly  appre- 
ciated on  my  part,  y  I  have  been  excused 
from  all  formal  oblig^atioris,  spared  every 
possible  contact  which  might  wear  upon 
jaded  nerves,  protected  from  all  inter- 
ference with  the  reclusfe  existence  through 
which  alone  lay  the  path  to  sound  health, 

7 

and  afforded  every  facility  for  working 
when  I  felt  equal  to  \^ork  and  resting 
when  nature  demanded  test.  It  pleases 
me  beyond  meajjure  to  bd  able  to  say  that 
my  visit  here  has  done  nipre  to  build  me 
up,  and  fasten  my  optimism  in  its  old 
accustomed  place,  than  any  correspond- 
ing period  since  I  was  forced  to  begin 
taking  care  of  myself.        V 

For  the  grace  of  their  t^oughtfulness, 
not  less  than  for  its  fruit^,  I  thank  all 
my  good  friends,  and  remain, 

As  ever,  thieirs, 

Francis  E.  Lkupp. 

Phoenix,  May  17,  1909. 
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their  homes  in  Minnesota  until  1862,  but  were 
driven  out  <?n  account  of  the  massacre,  the 
failure  of  thfe^^* medicine  men,"  and  glory  of 
Christianity  welhft,  published  among  all  the 
lands  of  the  Sioux **ttation. 

In  1862  there  was  not  a^«Lngle  resident  mis- 
sionary, not  even  a  Catholic,%Hiiong  the  20,000 
Sioux  west  of  Minnesota.  Thifif^-^ole  Sioux 
nation  were  in  the  darkest  paganish^  In  sick- 
ness and  in  war,  they  were  wrappH  up  i" 
their  false  hope.  The  light  of  Christlani^ 
set  up  by  the  missionaries  in  Minnesot 
years  before,  seemed  likely  to  be  snu^'  out 
any  day  when  God  revealed  His  ocfwer. 

Now  paganism  is  dead  ^pfwig  the  30,000 
Sioux  Indians.  Is  one^^idc?  Only  in  a  few 
remote  corners  has^^  conjurer's  rattle  any 
charms.  A  regujaf^ doctor,  perhaps  an  Indian, 
educated  in  tji^east,  is  called;  and  a  visit  from 
the  minis^^of  God  is  welcomed.  The  sacred 
weapo^ire  of  war  which  a  woman  must  not 
touch  are  no  longer. seen  hanging  up  in  the  air 
back  of  the  tepee.  Instead,  the  Bible  and 
hymn  book  are  on  the  table,  and  the  voice  of 


praise  and  prayer  to  Jesus  floats  on  the  even- 
ing breeze. 

Yes,  thank  God  the  fearjEtrl"^sun-dance  is  no 
more.    Forty-six  years  ago  I  located  at  Yank- 
ton Agency,  a  new^fidd.    My  most  promising 
pupil  was  Johnpkanwa,  a  lad  of  16,  who  soon 
learned  to  jrcad  the  Dakota  Bible.     He  was 
much  iiji^ested   and  wanted  to  prepare   for 
baptUirf.    It  was  the  time  for  the  annual  sun- 
d^f^t.    By  taunts  and  threats  the  managers  in- 
(iiiced  him  to  offer  himself  as  one  of  two  self- 
immolators  to  the  sun.     For  three  days  and 
^    nights,  without  a  bite  of  food  or  a  drop  of 
**>t^ter,  with   cords  run  through  the  flesh  of 
his^ck  and  pulled  up  tight  to  a  pole  above, 
he  dan'c€4  in  his  tracks  till  the  weariness  was 
•   so  great  he.  would  throw  his  weight  on  the 
cords  in  his  T>ack,  causing  the  blood  to  run 
down  to  the  ground.    When  he  completed  his 
time  he  was  so  far  gone  he  laid  down  and  in  a 
day  or  two  died.     But  accordiiig  to  the  sun- 
priests,  he  was  rewarded  by  having  his  name 
heralded  as  a  hero  in  the  spirit-land.    There 
can  never  be  such  another  instance  of  the  bar- 
barity of  paganism  among  the  Sioux. 


After  Forty  Years 

Among  the  Pimas 

BY  REV.   CHARLES    H.    COOK,  D.D. 


IT  is  difficult  to  gather  any  historical  facts 
concerning  the  Indians  of  our  great 
Southwest.  Up  to  1848  this  country  was 
part  of  Mexico,  and  south  of  the  Gila  river 
up  to  1853.  Our  Mexican  neighbors  undoubt- 
edly left  some  of  their  impress  upon  the  In- 
dians. The  number  of  large  ruins  still  on  the 
Pima  reservation  will  remind  the  visitor  of 
the  fenced  cities  of  old.  It  is  the  custom  still 
in  a  great  measure  among  the  Indians,  not  to 
mention  the  names  of  the  departed,  nor  to 
speak  about  them,  no  matter  whether  beloved 
friends  or  bitter  enemies. 

The  first  church  for  Indians  in  Arizona, 
erected  by  the  Spaniards,  was  the  old  San 
Xavier  mission  near  Tucson.  It  was  built  out 
of  large  burnt  bricks.  If  we  may  judge  by  the 
imprints  in  front  of  the  saints  there  must  have 
been  much  kneeling.  But  it  seems  that  about 
120  years  ago  the  mission  had  practically 
come  to  an  end.  The  Papago  chief,  Raven  Hair, 
with  his  two  sons  and  people  left  the  mission 


to  join  the  Pimas  and  spme  Papagos  then  liv- 
ing in  the  Gila  Valley  and  on  the  Salt  river 
above  Phoenix.     The  Mexicans  pursued  and 
finally  captured  the  chief   and   his  two  sons 
and  killed  them,  but  they  could  not  reestablish 
the    mission,    where    a    few    persons,    mostly 
Mexicans,  have  held  the  fort.    I  believe  it  was 
in  the  latter  part  of  1868  that  our  government 
under  Captain  F.  E.  Grossman,  a  noble  army 
officer,  first  established  an  Indian  agency  at 
the  present  Sacaton,  and  on  January  i,  1871, 
the  first  Indian  day  school  in  Arizona.     The 
boys  then  wore  their  hair  long  and  what  we 
call  a  G  string,  and  girls  wore  aprons.    Some 
18  months  after  the  government  employed  a 
good   seamstress   and    ere    long   we   had   the 
whole  school  dressed  in  a  presentable  manner. 
The  scholars  with  rare  exceptions  behaved  well 
and  would  come  regularly  and  they  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  school.     Having  to  come  from  two 
to  three  miles  and  some  even  more,  we  gave 
them  a  small  lunch  of  bread  at  noon.    The 
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great  difficulty  we  found  was  to  get  them  to 
acquire  the  English  language. 

Sundays  and  at  times  Saturdays,  we  spent 
mostly  in  preaching  to  the  old  people,  in  a 
number  of  villages.     A  few  of  the  medicine 
men  opposed  us  and  at  one  place  even  threat- 
j  ened  my  life,  but  we  lost  no  sjeep  on  that  ac- 
I  count.    Some  seven  years  after,  the  new  agent 
and  an  inspector  tried  to  drive  us  away.    But 
the   late   Bishop    Simpson,   of   the   Methodist 
Church,  hearing  of  it,  saw  the  President,  and 
both  agent  and  inspector  were  removed.  April 
8,  i88i,  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  on  behalf 
of  the   Home  Board  established  our  regular 
mission  for  the  Pimas,  Maricopas,  and  Papa- 
gos,*  some  9,000  in  all,  which  has  been  con- 
tinued and  enlarged  from  time  to  time  up  to 
date.    I  need  not  write  about  our  Tucson  In- 
dian school.  Of  its  wonderful  influence  in  Ari- 
zona and  beyond,  the  Church  is  informed.  Our 
government    'has    kept    on    establishing    both 
boarding  and  day  schools,  which  do  a  great 
work,  more  especially  When  the  teachers,  as  is 
often  the  case,  are  earnest  Christian  teachers. 
When  our  Home  Board  took  hold,  Mr.  Carl 
Schurz,  one  of  my  former  day  school  scholars, 
was  also  employed  as  helper;   he  was  much 
beloved,  worked  very  earnestly  and  success- 
fully for  some  years,  but  not  being  very  strong 
bodily,  he  left  us  for  the  better  world.    About 
that  time  a  number  of  our  earnest  converts 
went  to  work  in  many  villages,  with  the  result 
that  many  became  Christians. 
One  difficulty  in  the  work  is  that  our  Indians 


live  very  scattered,  far  apart  in  little  villages. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  to  them  and  many 
of  them  even  now  have  to  travel  16  to  20 
miles  to  attend  our  seven  churches.  Years 
ago  there  were  several  families  who  would 
travel  a  distance  of  35  miles  to  attend  church 
here  every  other  Sunday.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  look  for  a  large  number  of  trained 
native  workers.  We  need  at  least  eight  or 
ten  for  the  Pimas  and  Papagos,  and  that  many, 
or  more,  for  the  other  Indians  of  Arizona.  We 
are  glad  that  the  work  has  been  inaugurated 
for  other  tribes,  and  we  look  forward  hope- 
fully when  this  land  of  sunshine  shall  no  more 
be  a  land  of  spiritual  darkness  and  sdn,  but 
when  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose. 

We  have  been  keeping  an  eye  open  as  to  the 
matter  of  self-support.  A  young  man  gave  this 
year  $30.00,  another  $10.00,  a  poor  old  widow 
$10.00.  The  people  living  about  ten  miles 
northwest  of  Sacaton  bought  a  small  organ 
for  their  little  chapel. 

Today  the  results  so  far  as  statistical  re- 
ports indicate,  prove  that  the  Indians  have 
responded  to  the  invitation  and  the  message 
of  the  Gospel. 

In  the  seven  congregations  there  are  1,645 
communicants,  and  the  estimated  adherents 
number  2,465.  Ten  Indian  helpers  under  com- 
mission of  the  Board  serve  the  churches  under 
the  direction  of  four  ministers.  In  eight  Sab- 
bath-schools 1,255  pupils  received  instruction. 


After  Thirty  Years 

Among  the  Iroquois 

BY  REV.    MORTON   F.   TRIPPE,   D.D. 
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THE  expenditure  of  thirty  years  from  a 
man's  working  life  justifies  the  ques- 
tion. Has  it  paid?  Is  the  progress  of 
the  Indians  during  these  years  a  sufficient  and 
satisfying  reward? 

That  the  Indians  of  Western  New  York 
have  made  progress  in  their  material  condition 
cannot  be  disputed.  This  is  true  especially  of 
the  Indians  living  on  the  Alleghany  reserva- 
tion. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  highway  that  traverses 
the    thirty-five    mile    stretch    of    reservation 


country  passed  through  long  reaches  of  unal- 
lotted land  in  all  its  native  wildness.  Today 
there  is  scarcely  any  land  unallotted.  Most 
of  it  is  cleared  and  under  cultivation.  Attrac- 
tive farm  buildings  now  occupy  what  were 
thirty  years  ago  forests  or  land  cumbered  with 
stumps,  logs  and  brush. 

The  change  is  marked  in  the  Indian's  home 
life  and  its  environment.  The  log  or  "block" 
houses  are  gone.  In  their  stead  are  frame 
buildings  containing  from  four  to  ten  or 
more  rooms.    In  these  homes  are  the  comforts 
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of   a   civilized   life   such 
as   the   modern   coal   or 
wood    heater,    the    steel 
range,  carpets,  rugs,  and 
furniture  of  late  design. 
The    little   things   that 
mark  the  progress  of  a 
race  in  civilization,  such 
as    flowering    plants    in 
the    windows    and.   pic- 
tures   and    prints    upon 
the  walls  are  seen  even 
in    the    poorest    homes, 
while,  in  the  more  well- 
to-do,  one  sees  the  finest 
table    linen,    silver    and 
china,  comfortable  up-to- 
date   dining,   parlor   and 
bed  room  sets,  upholster- 
ed rockers,  and  not  the 
least   indication   of  pro- 
gress,   sewing    machines 
and  musical  instruments. 
Today    we    find    very 
few  "good-for-nothings." 
The      "hanger-on,"     the 
"lazy    Injun"    is    a    by- 
gone.    Nearly  every  In- 
dian  has    some   sort   of 
work.      The     men     find 
employment  in  the  cities 
and  villages,  on  the  farms,  the  railroads,  in 
the  machine  shops. 

This  "enlargement  of  service"  has  wrought 
improvement  in  the  personal  appearance  and 
habits  of  the  Indians. 

It  was  not  unusual,  thirty  years  ago,  to  have 
our  native  helpers  stand  before  their  congre- 
gations in  anything  but  presentable  clothing. 
Now  the  men  are  generally  well  dressed  with 
modern  neckwear  and  clothes  in  no  wise  in- 
ferior in  neatness  and  style  to  their  white 
brothers.  This  change  in  dress  is  more  strik-' 
ing  in  the  appearance  of  the  women.  In  our' 
congregations  years  ago,  many  of  the  aged 
women  wore  the  broadcloth  skirt  and  leggings 
adorned  with  beads,  and  a  square  cloth  for  a 
hat.  Today  instead  is  the  modern  shirtwaist 
and  tailor-made  gown,  and  hat  of  latest  in- 
vention and  scope.  These  changes  in  the  habits 
and  living  of  the  Indian  have  wrought  great 
improvement  in  his  health.  Dr.  A.  D.  Lake, 
for  over  thirty  years  in  charge  of  the  U.  S. 
Dispensary  on  the  Cattaraugus  reservation, 
testifies  that  tuberculosis  is  far  less  prevalent. 


Navajo    Boys    at    ChUocco. 

and  he  attributes  this  hopeful  condition  to  the 
betterment  of  their  homes,  a  more  varied  and 
nourishing  diet,  the  observance  of  the  laws 
of  hygiene,  and  the  Indian's  obedience  to  the 
teachings  of  local  physicians  and  health  offi- 
cials. 

Is  not  this  improvement  in  his  physical  well- 
being  an  evidence  that  the  Indian  has  like- 
wise advanced  in  his  moral  and  religious  life? 
Certainly  it  shows  a  force  within  working  out- 
wardly for  reformation.  It  is  not  to  his  en- 
vironment alone  that  these  great  changes  in 
his  physical  life  can  be  attributed.  Generally 
his  environment  has  been  the  Indian's  most 
bitter  foe.  On  these  reservations  it  never  has 
and  never  can  cause  thistles  to  bring  forth 
figs.  Indeed  the  soul  of  the  Indian  is  being 
awakened.  He  hungers  for  something  the  old 
life  failed  to  give  him.  Thirty  years  ago  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  so-called 
pagans  to  oppose  bitterly  the  schools  and  to  re- 
fuse persistently  to  permit  their  children  to 
attend  them.  Now  all  opposition  has  ceased. 
Parents  are  eager  to  have  their  children  share 
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They  J^ust  Have    \vater  for 

Their  Cro^s  to  Avoid 

Starvation  and  Beggary 

By  Stella  M.  At  wood 

Chairman  Division  oi  Indian  Welfare 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Cluhs 


IT  was  San  Carlos  day  at  Sacaton. 
The  Pima  Indians  of  Arizona  were 
celebrating  their  annual  feast  day; 
far  over  the  desert  we  met  them  com- 
ing in  on  horseback,  in  wagons  and  on 
foot.  The  agency  lawn  was  covered  with 
tables  for  the  picnic  lunch;  on  the  school 
grounds  great  cauldrons  of  frijoles  were 
simmering  and  the  pungent  fragrance  of 
barbecued  beef  and  chili  peppers  was  in 
the  air.  My  heart  beat  fast  as  I  walked 
out  among  the  Indians  and  looked  at  their 
animated  faces.  They  were  crowding 
about  the  men  who  were  handing  out  the 
bread,  the  pails  of  soup,  the  meat,  the 
beans.  They  took  the  food  so  eagerly 
that  I  turned  to  the  agent  with  an  un- 
uttered  question.     He  nodded  sadly: 

"Yes,  they  are  hungry.  This,  for  most 
of  them,  will  be  the  only  full  meal  they 
will  have  this  entire  season.  We  must  do 
something  for  this  fine  people.  For  three 
years  now  their  crops  have  dried  up  and 
failed.    It  is  a  desperate  situation." 

The  citizens  were  joining  the  Pimas 
in  their  fiesta  and  after  lunch  on  the  sun- 
lit lawn  we  met  under  a  great  ramada 
for  speech  making.  I  sat  on  the  platform 
and  looked  out  over  the  people;  the 
citizens  were  sitting  and  standing  in  the 
shade  of  the  ramada  and  all  about  on  the 
outside  were  the  eager  swarthy  faces  of 
the  Pimas. 

A  Pima  was  called  upon.  He  sj)oke 
first  in  Pima  and  then  in  English.  The 
faces  of  the  Indians  were  a  study  as  the 
speaker  made  his  points.  Their  faces 
worked,  they  laughed,  they  clapped  their 
hands  and  finally  broke  out  into  cheers. 
Then  the  speaker,  with  an  appealing 
gesture,  turned  to  us: 

"The  Pimas  have  ever  been  friends  to 
the  white  people,"  he  said.  "When  the 
early  explorers  came  through  and  fell 
exhausted  from  hunger  and  thirst  at  the 
door  of  our  lodges,  we  took  them  in  and 
gave  them  food  and  drink  and  took  care 
of  them  till  they  were  able  to  go  on.  The 
Pimas  have  never  shed  a  drop  of  white 
man's  blood.  We  have  looked  on  them 
as  friends  and  neighbors;  we  have  never 
asked  their  help.  Now  we  come  to  you. 
For  generations  our  people  have  culti- 
vated our  land  and  raised  our  crops  with 
the  water  in  the  Gila  river.  White  men 
have    settled    far    above    us    and    their 


ditches  have  reduced 
our  flow.  Now  a 
dam  is  built  at  Flor- 
ence. The  water 
that  remains  is  di- 
verted there.  But 
there  is  no  canal 
leading  down  to  our 
lands.  We  can  not 
raise  our  crops  with- 
out water.  The  dam 
will  be  of  no  use  to 
us  till  a  canal  is  built 
leading  down  to  our 
lands.  We  must  all 
work  together  to  get 
this;  and  no  one 
must  be  allowed  to 
come  on  to  our  reser- 
vation and  cause 
dissension.  If  such 
people  come,  let  the 
Pimas  throw  them  out." 

Amid  applause  the  Indian  sat  down  and 
the  judge  who  was  presiding  sprang  to 
his  feet. 

"What  the  Pima  says  is  true,"  he  said. 
"A  finer  people  never  lived.  I  have  been 
on  the  bench  eight  years  and  I  have  had 
but  three  Pimas  brought  before  me.  They 
are  staunch  and  true.  I  am  for  the  Pimas 
forever." 

The  Indians  pressed  about  me  and 
shook  hands;  I  was  invited  to  their  camp 
meeting  the  next  Sunday.  It  was  a  glori- 
ous, sparkling'  October  day  as  we  rode 
across  the  desert  toward  Casa  Blanca 
where  the  meeting  was  held.  The  tang 
of  sage  and  cedar  was  in  the  air.  A  fine 
white  dust  rose  in  clouds  about  us, 
settled  on  the  spiney  columns  of  the  giant 
cactus,  on  the  twisted,  snakey  arms  of 
the  cholla. 

"If  we  had  water  this  plain  would  be 
like  the  valley  of  the  Nile  in  its  fertility. 
As  it  is,  it  is  simply  a  trackless  desert,  a 
veritable  waste,"  said  my  friend. 

"What  can  be  done?"  1  asked.  "There 
must  be  some  way  out." 

"There  is,"  he  answered.  "We  must 
have  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  get 
the  water  to  these  lands.  The  dam  that 
is  built  at  Florence  is  a  diversion  dam  and 
was  meant  to  remedy  the  situatipn.  But 
the  project  is  incomplete;  the  Indians 
have  no  canal  to  their  lands  but  the  white 
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people  have.  We  are  asking  an  appropria- 
tion from  Congress  now  for  the  construc- 
tion of  that  lateral.  The  Indians'  share  of 
water,  unless  it  is  conveyed  to  the  land 
by  a  pipe  line,  is  lost  through  seepage 
and  evaporation  in  this  thirsty  desert. 
No  water  reaches  them  except  in  very  wet 
seasons.  If  the  Government  does  not 
grant  this  sum,  these  Indians  will  have 
to  be  supported  and  will  soon  be  a  race 
of  beggars.  Now  they  are  one  of  the  finest 
tribes  we  have.  Why,  why  do  not  our 
Congressmen  understand  that  all  the 
Pimas  want  is  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
living?  There  are  their  fields.  Look 
how  carefully  they  are  fenced  and  culti- 
vated. And  notice  those  dry  stalks. 
Much  loving  labor  and  no  crop!  Isn't 
that  a  pathetic  sight?" 

My  eyes  were  misty  as  I  realized  the 
futile  eff'orts  of  this  helpless  and  despair- 
ing people.  Small  dead  remnants  of  a 
crop  that  had  never  matured;  dry,  rustling 
leaves  that  should  have  been  succulent 
food;  hopeful  trust  that  planted;  helpless 
anguish  that  could  not  reap. 

1  looked  out  across  the  desert  plain 
where  spirals  of  dust  were  floating  in  the 
shimmer  of  the  desert  heat,  where  the 
dead  stalks  of  corn  told  the  tale  of  the 
cup  of  cold  water  denied  to  those  who  had 
always  proff'ered  it,  and  I  wondered 
how  long  my  country  would  permit  such 
a  travesty. 


^n^^edies:     Alice  May  wara 
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TKe  Kope  of  the  future — ii  tliey  su 
ignorance  and  superstition 

When  I  came  back  for  the  itight  about 
ten  o'clock,  they  told  me  thflt  I  need  not 

of  him  so  far 

at  night,  too. 

WTHi  unspeakable  re^f,  I  am  afraid,  I 

wentSack  to  my  oif^  husky  bairns  and 

slept.     N,.  ,         /  .  u  J     T 

Just  atN^awnf  uneasy  m  my  bed,  1 
thought  I  he^p^the  coyotes  howling.  I 
roused  mysejrahd  listened.  It  could  not 
be  the  coyftes;  itN^as  a  more  unearthly 
sound  tlym  even  theys^ould  make.    As  I 
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with   hair  loose  and  neglected,   went  daily 
to  stand  in  silence,  looking  down  at  the 
little  grave.  I  used  to  see  him  there 
very  often. 

When    I    had   been  here 
week,  a  genuine  cry  of  distress 
came  to  me.    A  child  with 
dysentery     had     beep 
brought  down  to  the  vil- 
lage half  a  mile  away,  to 
be     near    the    medicine 
men,     but     finally    the 
father      in     desperation 
came  for  me  and  for  the 
doctor.     I  went  over  to 
see  the  child,  planning  to 
ascertain    the    symptoms 
and   call   the   bi^y   doctor 
later.     I  found  th\boy  >"  ^ 
tent,   sitting    on   tfi^L   ground 
leaning  against  his  mddier,  who 
sat  behind  him.    The  tW  mother 
and  child,  sat  in  this  potion  every 
time  I  saw  them  for  the  neXjour  days. 
The  doctor  came  and  prescribed.  T  tried 
to  give  the  medicine  but  the  chi»4  would 
not  take  it  from  my  hand  and  I  Kad  to 
leave  it.    The  grandfather  and  medtone 
man  in  attendance  promised  to  g^veHj, 

but  I  believe  they  did  not  do  so.    1  had     t^u  '  u  ;i  .  u  « 

been  told  repeatedly  by  those  older  in  the    W-    They  had  taken 
service  not  to  expect  it,  and  there  was     alid  would  care  for  hii 
never  any  indication  in  the  condition  ot 
the  child  that  he  had  received  any  help. 

The  fourth  evening  as  I  neared  the  tent 
with  the  interpreter,  I  heard  a  peculiar 
rattling  sound  within,  accompanying  the 
tones  of  a  human  voice  in  a  fierce  chant, 
now  high,  now  low.    In  the  density  of  my 
ignorance,  I  started  to  raise  the  flap  and 
enter.    The   interpreter    stepped 
firmly  in  front  of  me  and  would 
not  allow  me  to  go  in  until  the 
peculiar  singing  ceased.     It  con- 
tinued    several      minutes.       He 
offered  me   no   explanation,   but 
simply  asked  me  to  wait.    When 
the  rattle  died  down  he  raised  the 
flap  and   I  went   in.    The  child 
was  past  all  human  help,  I  could 
see.    As  I  moved  quickly  towaj?d 
him,   I  felt    a    very    deterni^ed 
pressure    on    my    ankle.    I, '  had 
awkwardly  stepped  on  thjf'  feath- 
ered handle  of  the  medic^e  man  s 
sacred  rattle,  and  was  Wfcing  asked 
to  step  off.  I  did  so,^thout  argu- 
ment.    I  stayed  ooty  a  few  min- 
utes and  was  moving  toward  the 
door     when    tl^    medicine    man 
stopped  me.    / 

"You  are  pb  good,"  he  told  me 
through  the  interpreter.  "You 
do  nottak^  care  of  this  child  prop- 
erly. You  should  come  and  stay 
all  the  time.  That  is  what  we 
do  when  we  treat  the  sick." 

"But  I  can  not  do  that,"  I 
answered.  "I  have  nriany  sick 
ones  to  care  for,  many  sick  ones  to 
prepare  food  for.  Many  come  to 
my  house  for  help.  And  if  I  did 
who  would  care  for  my  own  sons 
at  home?" 

"This  boy's  grandfather  and  1 
are  the  ones  who  have  taken  care 
of  him,  and  we  are  all  worn  out.' 
"Very  well,  then,"  for  I  was 
willing  to  go  the  whole  length  of  the 
road,  if  necessary.  "I  will  go  home, 
put  my  boys  to  bed,  prepare  food 
for-their  use  tomorrow  and  return. 
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listened  I  decided  it  must  be  some  custom 
of  the  people  I  had  come  to  live  among. 

It  was.  .        T    u      J 

Early   in  the   morning    1    heard 
pounding  in  the  carpenter  shop, 
and    by  the    time   breakfast 
was  over  I  saw  them  haul 
away  a  little  box  of  rough 
lumber.    The  weird  sound 
I  had/heard  had  been  the 
wail/ng  of  the  bereaved, 
king  the  passing  of 
spirit    of  my   little 
atient. 
_..e  early  incident  helped 
more  than  anything  else 
to     open     my    prejudice- 
blinded  eyes  to  the   possi- 
bility   that  there  was  more 
in  this  people  than  I  had  seen. 
It  was  a  smile— a   shy  friendly 
smile  from  a  schoolboy.    It  was  at 
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TKe  old  dint?  tenaciously  to  tlie  ways  of  tKeir  forefatKers 


first  bestowed  upon  me  night  and 
morning  as  the  boy  passed  my  house  on 
his  way  to  and  from  school.  Sometimes  1 
met  it  unexpectedly  on  the  road.  I  came 
to  know  the  smile  long  before  the  boy 
himself  became  separated  in  my  mind 
from  the  many  others.  His  small 
brother  was  among  the  first  of  my 
patients  and  I  came  unconsciously  to  look 
for  the  boy  with  the  smile  as  I  called  at  his 
home  on  my  rounds.  It  was  a  smile  show- 
ing a  fine  intelligence,  a  warm  and  gra- 
cious smile.  The  sight  of  it  was  like  a 
glimpse  of  sunlight  on  a  cloudy  day. 

Many  Indian  mothers  throw  the  doc- 
tor's prescriptions  away,  and  the  children 
suffer.    To  one  mother  whose  child  was 
suffering  for  lack  of  a  treatment  so  simple 
it  is   known   in   every  American 
home,  I  said:     "How  many  chil- 
dren have  you  had?"  ^^ 
The  answer  came  back,  "Nine. 
"How  many  are  living?"    She 
answered  me  with  a  motion  of  her 
head  toward  the  sick  child  on  the 
floor  beside  her. 

"You  have  had  nine  and  soon 
you  will  have  none,"  I  told  her. 
"I  have  had  three  and  they  all  are 
with  me.  Can't  you  trust  your 
wck  child  to  my  care?" 
N^fter  a  long  moment  of  preg- 
narfl.  silence,  as  close  to  genuine 
tearsSs  an  Indian  woman  often 
gets,  sh«  said,  "You  are  right." 

But  thfkhusband  and  the  medi- 
cine man  v^re  obdurate,  and  the 
child  died.'^^^But  within  a  few 
weeks  I  was  pi\vileged  to  give  the 
same  fundamental  treatment  to  a 
child  similarly  ill,  with  very  happy 

results.  \ 

The    faces   of  the.,  people    are 
turned    backward.     The  old   are 
actively  hostile  to  the  white  man's 
medicine,  the  white  man's  religion, 
the  white    mans  way  of  living. 
The  middle-aged  are  feeling  about 
for  new  leadership  and  are  accept- 
ing the  wrong  kind.    The  young 
have    no    chance;    those    before 
them  must  die  before    they    are 
free,  and  by  that  time  they,  too, 
are  middle-aged — too  old  readily 
to  accept  a  new  order.    For  these 
people  are  bound  by  a  patiiarchy 
as    strong    as    though     it    were 
recognized,    and    the    patriarchy 
dies  hard. 

(Continued  on  page  8o) 
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Members  of  the  Pima  Tribe 
Resume  Occupation  of  Sev- 
enty Years  Ago. 
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After  seventy  years  out  of  training  a 
human  being  has  been  found  who  can 
"com«i  back."  Heis  lh«  "hop^i"  of  the 
r*d  race,  however,  instead  ol  the  white 
one,  and  his  name  is  Mr.  Pima  Indian: 
vThe  Indian  bureau  griveg  his  residence  as 
**Salt  River  reservation,  In  southern  Ari- 
zona, right  near  Phoenix." 

Assistant  Commissioner  Abbott  of  the 
Indian  bureau  is  thfe  6fllcial  who  made 
the  "discovery,"  which  is  none  other  than 
that  seventy  years  ago  Mr.  Pima  Indian 
knew  how  to  grow  cotton.  Hdgrew  tired 
of  the  wirk,  and  the  thought  completely 
passed  out  of  his  mind  until  a  short  time 
ago  Uncle  Sam's  agents  put  him  in  train- 
ing again«  and  now  tie  has  come  back  in 
the  lafwit  approved  fashion. 

Experimenting  Three  Years* 

;  "Through  the  co-op<^ratiot^  of  the 
bureau  of  Indian  affairs  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  experiments  in 
cotton  growing  have  been  conducted  on 
the  Pima  reservation  for  about  three 
years.  These  experiments  have  been 
made  on  a  ten-acre  tract  and,  after 
many  attempts,  a  cotton  said  to  b* 
about  three  grades  higher  than  any 
other  now  grown  in  the  cottcn  belt 
has   been   produced. 

Mr.  Pima  Indian  hais  taken  up  the 
cultivation  with  much  enthusiasm  and 
at  the  present  time  about  fifty  acres 
afe  being  woriced.  About  seventy  years 
ago  the  Pimas  cultivated  ciottdn.  but 
tor  some  reason  or  <S>ther  stopped  It.  J 
This  evidence  was  given  by  an  old  In- 
dian squaw  who,  when  the  agent  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  about 
to  show  her  how  to  pldk  cottoh.  6aid 
that  he  might  spare  himself  the  effort, 
as  she  had  picked  It  many  years  ago 
before  the  white  man  Came  to  take  the 
Indian   lands. 
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NATIVE   TRIBES. 


The  native  tribes  with  whom  we  came  in  contact  in  the  valley 
were  the  most  degraded  and  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  being  of 
any  I  had  ever  seen.  They  consisted  of  the  «' root-diggers/'  a 
class  of  Indians  which  seemed  to  be  composed  of  outcasts  from 
their  respective  tribes,  subsisting  chiefly  upon  roots  dug  from  the 
ground,  and  the  seeds  of  various  plants  indigenous  to  the  soil,  which 
they  grind  into  a  kind  of  flour  between  two  flat  stones.  Lizards 
and  crickets  also  form  a  portion  of  their  food.  At  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  they  obtain,  from  the  tributaries  of  both  the  Salt  Lake 
and  Lake  Utah,  a  considerable  quantity  of  fish,  which  they  take 
in  weirs  or  traps,  constructed  of  willow-bushes.  Those  that  we 
saw  were  branches  from  the  Shoshonees  or  Snakes,  and  from  the 
large  and  warlike  tribe  of  XJtahs,  which  latter  inhabit  a  large 
tract  of  country  to  the  southward.  They  are  known  among  the 
traders  by  the  designation  of  '<  snake-diggers,''  and  "Utes;"  those 
of  the  latter  tribe,  which  inhabit  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  and 
streams  and  live  chiefly  on  fish,  being  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
<'Pah  Utahs,"  or  "Pah  Utes,'* — the  word  Pah,  in  their  language, 
signifying  water. 

While  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  Utah  Valley,  we  were  no 
little  annoyed  by  numbers  of  the  latter  tribe,  who  hung  around  the 
camp,  crowding  around  the  cook-fires,  more  like  hungry  dogs  than 
human  beings,  eagerly  watching  for  the  least  scrap  that  might  be 
thrown  away,  which  they  devoured  with  avidity  and  without  the 
least  preparation.  The  herdsmen  also  complained  that  their  cattle 
were  frequently  scattered,  and  that  notwithstanding  their  utmost 
vigilance,  several  of  them  had  unaccountably  disappeared  and  were 
lost.  One  morning,  a  fine  fat  ox  came  into  camp  with  an  arrow 
buried  in  his  side,  which  perfectly  accounted  for  the  disappearance 
of  the  others. 

After  the  party  left  Lake  Utah  for  winter  quarters  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  the  Indians  became  more  insolent,  boasting  of  what  they  had 
done — driving  off  the  stock  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  southern  set- 
tlements, resisting  all  attempts  to  recover  them,  and  finally  firing 
upon  the  people  themselves,  as  they  issued  from  their  little  stockade 
to  attend  to  their  ordinary  occupations.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  settlers  in  the  Utah  Valley  applied  to  the  supreme 
government,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  for  counsel  as  to  the  proper  course 
of  action.  The  president  was  at  first  extremely  averse  to  the 
adoption  of  harsh  measures ;  but,  after  several  conciliatory  over- 
tures had  been  resorted  to  in  vain,  he  very  properly  determined  to 
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ifidcnce,  esteem,  and  veneration,  and  held  an  unrivalled  pla^e  in 
ttieX  hearts.     Upon  the  estahlishment  of  the  provisional  g^^ern- 
mentKhe  had  heen  unanimously  chosen  as   their   highest  civil 
magist^te,  and  even  before  his  appointment  by  the  President,  he 
combinedsin  his  own  person  the  triple  character  of  confidoBtial  ad- 
viser, temporal  ruler,  and  prophet  of  God.    Intimately  ajSquainted 
with  their  cKtiracter,  capacities,  wants,  and  weaknesses^  identified 
now  with  their^prosperity,  as  he  had  formerly  shared  \k  the  full  in 
their  adversity  ^d  sorrows ;  honoured,  trusted,  the/vhole  wealth 
of  the  communityVaced  in  his  hands,  for  the  adv^cement  both 
of  the  spiritual  and\emporal  interests  of  the  infant?  settlement,  he 
was,  surely,  of  all  othters,  the  man  best  fitted  to  pi^side,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Gener\l  Government,  over  a  colony  of  which  he 
may  justly  be  said  to  ha\p  been  the  founder.    No  other  man  could 
have  so  entirely  secured  ttl^  confi4ence  of  the  people ;  and  this  se- 
lection by  the  Executive  of  ^"^e  man  of  their  choice,  besides  being 
hi<^hly  gratifying  to  them,  is\ecognised  as  >n  assurance  that  they 
shall  hereafter  receive  at  the\hands  of  Ae  General  Government 
that  justice  and  consideration  \o  which  tliey  are  entitled.     Their 
confident  hope  now  is  that,  no  %ger  fugitives  and  outlaws,  but 
dwelling  beneath  the  broad  shadoW,of  ,ihe  national  aegis,  they  will 
be  subject  no  more  to  the  violence  a^<t  outrage  which  drove  them 
to  seek  a  secure  habitation  in  this  f^N^istant  wilderness. 

As  to  the  imputations  that  have  .beeiKmade  against  the  personal 
character  of  the  governor,  I  feel  confident,  they  are  without  founda- 
tion. Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  his  pretensions 
to  the  character  of  an  inspire^  prophet,  or  of  his  views  and  prac- 
tice on  the  subject  of  polyga^ly,  his  personal  reputation  I  believe 
to  be  above  reproach.  Certain  it  is  that  the  most  entire  confidence 
is  felt  in  his  integrity,  personal,  official,  and  pecuniary,  on  the  part 
of  those  to  whom  a  long  and  intimate  association,  and  in  the  most 
trying  emergencies,  have  afforded  every  possible  opportunity  of 
forming  a  just  and  accurate  judgment  of  his  true  eharacter. 

From  all  I  saw  and  heard,  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  any  other  man  to  the  office  of  governor  would  have 
been  regarded  by  the  whole  people,  not  only  as  a  sandtion,  but  as 
in  some  sort  a  renewal,  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government,  of 
that  series  of  persecutions  to  which  they  had  already  been  sub- 
iected  and  would  have  operated  to  create  distrust  and  suspicion 
in  minds  prepared  to  hail  with  joy  the  admission  of  the  new  Terri- 
tory to  the  protection  of  the  supreme  government. 
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put  a  stop,  by  force,  to  further  aggressions,  which,  if  not  resisted, 
could  only  end  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  colony.  Before 
coming  to  this  decision,  the  authorities  called  upon  me  to  con- 
sult as  to  the  policy  of  the  measure,  and  to  request  the  expres- 
sion of  my  opinion  as  to  what  view  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  might  be  expected  to  take  of  it.  Knowing,  as  I  did,  most 
of  the  circumstances,  and  feeling  convinced  that  some  action  of 
the  kind  would  ultimately  have  to  be  resorted  to,  as  the  forbear- 
ance already  shown  had  been  only  attributed  to  weakness  and 
cowardice,  and  had  served  but  to  encourage  further  and  bolder 
outrages,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  say  to  them  that,  in  my  judgment, 
the  contemplated  expedition  against  these  savage  marauders  was  a 
measure  not  only  of  good  policy,  but  one  of  absolute  necessity  and 
self-preservation.  I  knew  the  leader  of  the  Indians  to  be  a  crafty 
and  blood-thirsty  savage,  who  had  been  already  guilty  of  several 
murders,  and  had  openly  threatened  that  he  would  kill  every  white 
man  that  he  found  alone  upon  the  prairies.  In  addition  to  this,  I 
was  convinced  that  the  completion  of  the  yet  unfinished  survey  of 
the  Utah  Valley,  the  coming  season,  must  otherwise  be  attended 
with  serious  difficulty,  if  not  actual  hazard,  and  would  involve  the 
necessity  of  a  largely  increased  and  armed  escort  for  its  protec- 
tion. Such  being  the  circumstances,  the  course  proposed  could 
not  but  meet  my  entire  approval. 

A  force  of  one  hundred  men  was  accordingly  organized,  and,  upon 
the  application  of  President  Young,  leave  was  given  to  Lieutenant 
Rowland,  of  the  Mounted  Rifles,  then  on  duty  with  my  command, 
to  accompany  the  expedition  as  its  adjutant :  such  assistance  also 
was  furnished  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  afford,  consisting  of  arms, 
tents,  camp-equipage,  and  ammunition. 

The  expedition  was  completely  successful.  The  Indians  fought 
very  bravely,  but  were  finally  routed,  some  forty  of  them  killed, 
and  as  many  more  taken  prisoners ;  the  latter,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  women  and  children,  were  carried  to  the  city  and  distri- 
buted among  the  inhabitants,  for  the  purpose  of  weaning  them  from 
their  savage  pursuits,  and  bringing  them  up  in  the  habits  of  civil- 
ized and  Christian  life.  The  experiment,  however,  did  not  succeed 
as  was  anticipated,  most  of  the  prisoners  escaping  upon  the  very 
first  opportunity.  UWtfl 

On  the  22d  of  February  about  three  P.  M.,  a  slight  shock  of 
an  earthquake  was  felt  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  the  vibra- 
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tions  being  sufficient  to  shake  plates  from  the  shelves  and  to  dis- 
turb milk  in  the  pans. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  confinement  of  the  party  to  winter 
quarters  to  observe  for  the  latitude,  to  arrange  and  plot  the  notes 
of  the  survey  as  far  as  it  had  advanced,  and  to  collect  and  pre- 
pare specimens  of  the  zoology  of  the  valley.  These  specimens 
have  since  been  classified  and  arranged  with  characteristic  ability 
by  Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
whose  report  on  that  subject  is  hereto  appended.  Specimens  of 
the  different  thermal  waters,  also,  were  qpUected  and  brought 
safely  as  far  as  Pittsburgh ;  but,  in  their  transportation  thence  by 
the  express  line,  most  of  the  vessels  containing  them  were  unfor- 
tunately broken,  and  their  contents  lost.  This  was  a  subject 
of  much  regret,  as  interesting  results  had  been  anticipated  from 
the  analysis.  Such  as  escaped  destruction  have  been  carefully 
analyzed  by  Dr.  L.  D.  Gale,  of  Washington,  and  the  results  will  be 
found  in  Appendix  F. 

During  the  winter,  a  large  boat  was  built  for  the  survey  of 
the  Salt  Lake.  This  was  an  achievement  of  no  little  difficulty, 
as  almost  every  stick  of  timber  used  in  the  construction  had  to 
be  procured  from  the  canons  of  the  mountains,  piece  by  piece ;  and 
the  planking,  although  of  the  best  material  the  country  afforded, 
was  so  '^  shaky''  and  liable  to  split  and  crack,  that  it  was  totally 
unfit  for  the  purpose.  Had  time  permitted,  it  had  been  my  pur- 
pose to  procure,  before  setting  out,  a  couple  of  Francis's  metallic 
life-boats  for  this  service,  which  would  have  saved  much  time  and 
labour.  The  experience  of  the  exploring  expedition  to  the  Dead 
Sea  has  fully  proved  the  entire  fitness  of  these  boats  for  service 
of  this  nature ;  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  transported 
in  sections,  and  be  put  together  for  instant  use,  will  doubtless  ren- 
der them  hereafter  an  indispensable  part  of  the  equipment  for 
every  exploration  of  a  similar  character.  Where  the  use  of  wagons 
is  practicable,  these  boats  can  readily  be  mounted  on  wheels  and 
made  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  wagon-box ;  and  where  this  is 
not  the  case,  their  arrangement  into  sections  will  allow  of  their 
being  packed  and  transported  on  the  backs  of  mules  with  but  little 
inconvenience. 
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resplendent  with  pictures,  and  bearing  the  brand  of  the  raisin.  The/onr 
ar^Vfiuccessively  pressed  by  machinery  into  the  box,  which  is  th^iMrari- 
ouslVlabeled  L/ayers,  London  Layers,  Clusters,  Two  or  Three  Crown 
Layeivw  as  the  case  may  be,  and  stacked  away  awaiting  the  final  venture 
so  vitalto  the  rancher,  the  shipping  into  the  land  of  the  commission 
man,  the^^olesaler,  the  retailer  and  the  consumer. 

The  chard^teristic  scenes,  accompaniments  of  the  season,  are  novel  and 
interesting  to\the  new  comer.  Driving  dowif^  a  palm-bordered  road 
with  limitless  stxetches  of  green  bushes  on^ther  hand,  knots  of  blue- 
clad  men  stooping^d  rising  from  the  bJHowy  mass,  the  faint  sound  of 
their  voices,  and  occ^tidonal  bird- pipe  breaking  through  the  sunlit  silence 
of  the  pure,  raisin-scented  air,  yoH  stop  before  a  cluster  of  packing- 
houses at  a  cross  road,  wh^e  thfP^umble  and  crash  of  machinery  and 
busy  puflF  of  engine  rise  in  a^gWerful  din. 

Across  the  road  under  the;drobmng,  berry-hung  pepper  branches  some 
Indian  women  sit  before  tjx^ir  ve^^pfimitive  camp,  combing  their  hair, 
and  perhaps  a  few  unei^>{^oyed  men  {tx^  gambling  absorbedly  near  them. 
You  enter  the  ijacking-room  and  watcb^e  deftly-working  girls  at  the 
long  tables,  an  impression  of  tanned  face^trnght  eyes  and  nimble  ton- 
gues, with  a  8we^  heavy  odor  of  raisins  greeting  you.  There  will  be  a 
sprinkling  of  Mexican  girls,  but  the  majority  a^-d^ughters  of  the  sec- 
tion, Americjpms,  friends  and  neighbors.  ^^'■'^■^>^,^^ 

At  the  eiyl  of  the  season  the  floating  population,  princIp&Uy  Mexican 
and  Indiad,  have  a  ball  and  general  **good  time."  This  wiHs^nd  in 
more  or/iess  drinking,  some  **cutting*'  and  a  dispersing  until  theSpext 
SepteplDer.  The  residents  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the  demon 
tlon/fe  past,  and  Nature  and  people  relapse  into  the  quiet  even  tenor 
their  ways. 

a  Cajon,  Cal. 


Lxi/wi.fc^  SA^i./w.tA>....^>^ ^  QLvcw 
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(HERE  Piutey  go  when  them  git  dead  ?  I  no  know.  I 
never  see.  I  just  hear  somebody  talk  ;  tell  um  what 
kind  'nother  place  he  go  bime  by  when  he  heap  git 
die.  That's  all.  I  never  not  see  that  place.  Who  tell  um 
me  ?  Oh,  that  dead  men  sometimes  he  come  back,  he  talk. 
Him  come  in  the  night ;  in  night  time  him  come.  That's  way 
he  do.     Just  night. 

Well,  this  way  :  over  there  pretty  far  up  in  sky  somewhere 
— pretty  long  far — is  big  country.  Heap  good  country.  Lots 
rivers.  River  all  got  um  fish.  All  kind  Piutey  fish.  Trout 
— chub  ;  that  kind.  No  got  carp.  Piutey  no  like  um  that 
kind.  No  got  um  that  kind  in  that  'nother  country.  Lots 
creeks  ;  lots  rivers.  High  mountain  ;  good  many  big — high  ! 
Plenty  deer — antelope — mountain  sheep.  Lots.  Lots  rabbits 
too.  Good  place  for  hunt ;  can  hunt  all  time,  never  no  kill  um 
all,  everything. 

Lots  grass,  tules ;  trees  ;  all  that  kind  thing.  Lots  good 
flowers.  No  got  ranch  there  that  white  man  ;  no  white  men 
come  that  place.     No  fence  ;  no  house  ;  no  that   way.     Just 
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good  country,  that*s  all.     No  alkali  flats  ;  no  got  nothin*  bad. 
Just  good  all  time  ;  just  good  thing. 

Nobody  fight ;  men  he  no  never  die.  No  never  lie — steal — 
no  git  mad.  Men  he  no  git  drunk  ;  no  git  tired.  Him  never 
work  ;  never.  Just  smoke — catch  um  fish — plenty  dance — 
shoot  um  deer  ;  that  's  all,  you  know.  Sometimes  have  big 
hunt  ;  heap  big  hunt ;  sometimes  have  heap  big  dance.  Git 
um  pine  nuts  up  in  mountain. 

When  Piutey  die  he  git  go  that  country  pretty  quick.  'Bout 
one  night,  all  *lone,  he  go.  He  fly,  go  there.  He  git  that 
country  he  quit  fly,  he  walk  ;  just  walk  then.  Clothes?  No, 
he  no  take  clothes  when  he  leave  here — just  take  hat,  that  's 
all.     May  be. 

Over  there  that  country  he  wear  buckskin  clothes  ;  wimin 
too  wear  um.  Plenty  beads  ;  moccasins  too.  Got  um  good 
moccasin.  All  men — all  that  wimin  wear  hair  heap  long.  All 
um  got  long  hair.  Everybody  he  paint  um  face.  Chief,  them 
got  some  feather  in  hair.  No  got  hat,  them  chief.  Chiefs 
them  got  more  better  things  than  other  Piutey.  Them  got 
um  four — may  be  five  wives.  'Nother  Piutey  got  just  one 
wife ;  that's  all. 

When  die — when  go  to  that  country— everybody  git  be 
young  men,  young  wimin  again.  Everybody  young  man  ; 
everybody  young  wimin.  Everybody,  he  young.  How  that 
way  ?  I  no  know.  Just  that  way  ;  that  what  I  think.  Maybe 
old  men  he  die  here  ;  he  git  go  that  'nother  country,  quick- 
heap  quick— right  away  he  git  to  be  young  man  again.  That  's 
good,  I  think.  Never  git  tired.  Boy— girl— little  papoose, 
he  die  here  this  country,  he  git  go  that  other  place  he  big  men 
—big  wimin  right  away  pretty  quick.  He  never  stay  children 
that  place.  No  children  there.  No  grow  slow  like  here.  No 
that  way.  Grow  git  big  one  day.  One  day  he  git  big  wimin 
— big  men  when  he  die.  Children  he  die— old  men  he  die, 
just  same  ;  when  he  git  go  that  country  he  be  young  men — 
young  wimin.  Never  no  old  men — no  children  live  there. 
Just  be  young  all  time  ;  all  time  he  young.  That  's  way  he 
do,  stay  young  all  time. 

Never  go  'way  ;  just  live  there  all  time.  All  time.  All 
time.  You  sabe  that  ?  Not  same  like  here.  Never  die.  That 
place  he  never  git  die  ;  he  never  quit,  never.  I  no  know  how 
he  fix  um  that  way  never  quit.     He  just  do  that  way  ;  never 

no  more  die. 

Men  go  that  pretty  far  country  he  find  um  all  family  pretty 
quick.  Father,  mother,  children,  all  um  he  find  um.  He  find 
um  there  right  away.  Got  um  camp  all  together  just  same 
like  here. 

Got  one  big  boss  that  country.  I  guess  he  that  same  old 
man  I  tell  you  'bout.     The  old  man  first  he  father  everybody 
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b'long  Piutey  and  Bannock.  Him  big  boss.  Big  chief.  Him 
take  care  all  them  Injins. 

That  country  b'long  to  all  kind  Injins  ?  No  ;  that  just  for 
Piutey — for  just  Bannock — some  Shoshone,  may  be.  Piutey 
let  them  Shoshone  stay  there.  All  other  kind  Injin— all  white 
men  stay  outside  that  country.  They  live  far  over  by  the 
edge  of  that  place.  No  can  come  inside  that  good  country  in 
where  Piutey  and  Bannock  live. 

White  men  live  close  ?  Yas.  That  what  I  think.  That 
what  other  Piutey  tell  um  me.  White  men  no  live  inside;  just 
out  by  the  edge.  I  guess  so.  You  sabe  this  ?  White  men 
may  be  he  die  ;  he  got  git  go  somewhere.  Where  he  go  ?  I 
think  he  go  that  same  place  by  the  outside.  Not  inside  where 
Piutey  stay  ;  not  there— just  outside.  Rabbit — horse— deer — 
everything  he  git  go  somewhere  when  he  die.  Him  all  go  to 
that  other  country  I  guess.  I  just  think  so.  Piutey  live  In- 
side by  middle  that  place.  Deer — horse — rabbit — Bannock 
Injin  too  ;  may  be  some  Shoshone  live  inside.  AH  um  other 
kind — 'nother  kind  Injin,  white  men  all  live  just  by  outside. 

That  good  place.  Heap  good.  You  bet !  Everything  git 
new  all  time.  Nothin'  never  git  be  old.  Everything  plenty  ; 
plenty  everything  all  time.  Everybody  got  good  horse.  Heap 
good  ;  gentle.     Horse  that  kind  run  fast;  no  buck. 

No,  no  use  um  money  that  place.  Nobody  come  find  um 
gold  rocks  in  mountain.  Not  that  way  do  there.  That  way 
no  good.  Nobody  rich  that  country — nobody  that  country  be 
poor.  Just  got  'nough ;  that  's  all.  Just  got  'nough.  No 
work  ;  just  have  good  time.  Everybody  got  just  same  kind 
everything.  May  be  chief  got  some  little  more  ;  just  chief. 
That  's  way  do  that  place. 

All  um  live  in  wick-ee-up  same  like  here.  All  tun  use  bow 
— arrow  ;  just  same  like  long  time  ago.  No  use  um  gun  no 
more.     Never. 

Piutey  over  by  inside  that  country  he  git  white  skin  all  time. 
Just  same  like  white  men.  That 's  way  he  look  when  he  git 
die. 

Wear  um  clothes  white  men  kind  there  ?  May  be  some  he 
do  that  way.  Not  all.  Some  he  do.  Some  he  no  wear  um. 
Do  just  what  way  he  like  when  he  go  there.  That 's  way  he 
do. 

May  be  Injin  live  pretty  close  by  that  edge  where  white 
men  live,  he  wear  um  that  kind  clothes.  May  be  he  live  in 
middle  that  good  place  where  all  um  Piutey  live,  there  that 
place  he  no  wear  um.  That  's  way,  I  think.  Out  edge  that 
place  close  by  white  men,  there  find  um  knife — pan — clothes — 
plenty  thing,  all  same  white  men  make  um,  'Nother  Piutey 
no  use  um.  'Nother  Piutey  just  got  um  buckskin  clothes — 
beads — that  kind  things;  all  same  Injin  make  um. 
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Never  eat  white  men  grub,  same  way  like  he  do  here.  Never. 
Just  eat  Injin  grub.    That  's  way  he  do  when  die. 

Got  um  all  summer — all  same  winter  ?  You  bet !  Just  same 
kind  like  here.     Winter,  summer  ;  day,  night.    All  same. 

How  I  know  that  way  ?  My  father  tell  um  me.  Who  tell 
um  my  father  ?  Oh,  I  guess  grandfather.  How  he  know  ? 
I  no  know.  I  just  think  this  way  ;  dead  men— dead  wimin 
come  back  when  dark,  tell  um  *bout  that  kind  place.  No,  I 
never  see  dead  men  come  talk.  I  never  see.  Plenty  old  men 
see  ;  plenty  old  men  tell  um  me.  Dead  men  sometimes  come 
when  dark  ;  come  talk  that  kind.  He  come  just  when  night ; 
never  come  when  day.  Just  come  look  'round,  see  how  this 
country  look.  He  no  stay  here.  Just  dark  night  he  come  ; 
go  back  pretty  quick. 

No,  he  no  like  this  country  no  more  when  he  git  die.  That 
'nother  kind  place  more  better.  Heap  good.  By  that  'nother 
country  everybody  go  bime  by.  Everybody  stay  there  then. 
This  place  burn  up  when  everybody  git  go  'way.  That's 
what  I  think.  Everybody  git  go  to  that  'nother  country,  stay 
all  time.  Stay  there  live  all  time.  Never  git  die.  Never. 
All  time  stay  there.  That  's  what  I  think.  Old  men  tell  um 
me  that  way. 

Humboldt,  NeTad*.  ^  
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Italy  and     Our  Italy. 

BY  ORACE  BLLERY  CHANNING. 

HE  patriotic  American  feels  an  instinctive  aversion 
for  the  voluntarily  expatriated  Anwtican,  and  as  a 
class  the  expatriated  justifies  hiscfountryman^s  con- 
tempt. Where  he  has  sought/Europe  only  as  an 
exemption  from  home  care^^nd  burdens  and  re- 
mains to  turn  life  into  a  lazy  holiday,  he  commonly 
S^ecomes,  as  one  of  thc'^*  American  colony"  that 
infcsts  the  larger  Ejiropean  cities,  a  thing  to  be 
avouied  like  the  cholera ;  like  the  cholera,  too,  a 
thing Hiscountrv^an  spare. 
These,  however,  are  the  loal^s  ;>there  is  another  class — students  and 
workers— who  fall  equally  undeni&e  spell  of  European  life.  Whether 
these  linger  under  that  spell  fiflpnting^ith  tender  consciences  or  come 
home  to  fight  it  out  with  ha;^  circu«sUnce,  they  are  equally  doomed 
to  homesickness— over  thefi^for  the  hona^over  here  for  the  life. 

To  those  who  have  kn^n  only  our  East/>dth  its  impossible  climate, 
its  conventions  born  At  a  life  rigidly  circumstmbed  by  nature  and  as 
rigidly  reacting  up<m  the  intellectual  and  mond  atmosphere,  Europe 
must  ever  remain  the  worker's  playground — thaMs  to  say  the  place 
where  he  can  Ji^rk.  But  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  born  to,  achieved 
or  had  thrjm  upon  us  by  accident  of  illness  the  ple^ure-ground  and 
garden  o,f4he  world,  it  is  a  miserable,  and  seems  at  first  wiindefensible, 
thing  to  be  forever  gazing  **  with  reverted  eyes"  toward  t»8<unhopeful 
lands  of  an  elder  day. 

Why  is  it  that  we  do  ?  And  need  we  ? 

Two  things  draw  the  student  and  worker  irresistibly  to  Europe  :"tjie 
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INEMUCGA  (NUMAGA) 


PIUTE  CHIEF 
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*k  good  deal  of  information  about  him  in  History  of  Nevada, 
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pub*d  by  Thompson  &  West,  1*^1,  164,  165,  168-169,  184,185,1881. 
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Portrait  facing  p. 144, 
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OLD  .  WINNEMUCCA  (PO-I-TO)  PIUTE  CHIEF 

Mentioned  in  account  of  Battle  of  Pyramid  Lake,  1660 ,^in 
History  of  Nevada:,  pub»d  by  Thompson  &  Wes^,  148,  151,  l^-t, 
and  portrait  facing  p.  144,  1881. 
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SARAH    W  I  N  N  KJi  U  C  .G  A 


PIUTE 


Brief  statement  regarding  her  in  History  of  Nevada,  pub'd 
by  Thompson  &  Wei^  184,  1881. 
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OLD  WINNEMUCCA".  PIUTE  CHIEF 


Iftn.Wrislit,  in  The  Big  Bonanza,  makes  many  references  to  Old 
Winnemucca,  "chief  of  all  the  Piutes."  His  portrait  faces  p. 266. 

Of  Virginia  City,  Nev,,  in  1859,  it  is  slid:  "In  October  the 
place  is  first  mentioned  as  'Virginia  Town',  but  a  month  later 
it  was  proposed  to  'change  the  name  of  the  place  from  Virginia 
Town  to  Wim-u-muc-a,  in  honor  of  the  chief  of  the  Py-utes.' 


Old  Winnemucca,  chief  of  all  the  Piutes  was  not  so  honored, 

■ 

and  in  November,  1859,  the  town  was  first  called  Virginia  City, 
a  nauB  it  has  ever  since  retained.* 


(p. 59) 


Ji.1 


In  September  of  that  year  [1860],  Winnemucca,  chief  of  the 
tribe,  visited  Fort  Churchill,  (a  fort  that  was  built  on  the 
Carson  River,  near  Williams'  Station,  after. the  last  battle  at 
Pyramid  Lake,)  accompanied  by  several  leading  men  of  his  tribe 
The  old  fellow  said  that  he  not  only  desired  at  that  time,  but 
at  all  other  times  had  desired,  to  live  at  peace  with  the 
whites.  The  late  trouble  [battles  at  Pyramid  Lake]  had  been 
brought  about  by  a  few  Bannocks,  a  lot  of  Sfeoshones  and  Pitt 
River  Indians,  with  seme  bad  Piutes.  The  whites  had,  he  said, 
charged  in  among  his  people  without  seeking  an  interview  with 


him  and  he  had  defended  himself  to  [the  best  of  his  ability.  He 
hoped  that  the  peace  would  be  permanent,  and  desired  that  the 
whites  and  Piutes  should  now  become  firm  friends  and  allies.  "(Ui 
Of  the  case  of  a  white  man's  outra^^e  of  an  Indian  woman  it  is 
id:  '^The  wronged  Indian  [the  woman's  husband]  then  went  to 
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Old  Winnemucdti,  who  said  he  would  send  no  men,  that  he  wanted 
no  trouble  with  the  whites.  His  advice  was  that  the  whites  be 
informed  of  the  outrage,  and  requested  to  punish  the  men  in 
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oung 


mucca,  the  "war  chief",  giving  the  same  advice,  men  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Bannocks,  the  man's  own  band,  and  the  filliama'  Sta 
iibn  massacre  resulted.)   J[j^p.l24) 

"Old  Winnemucca  was  not  at  the  first  fight  at  Pyramid  Lake, 
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"Old  Winnemucca,  the  head  chief  of  all  the  Piute s,  is  [book 
published  in  1876]  about  70  years  of  age,  and  has  but  little 
to  say  about  the  'affairs  of  the  nation';  •  .  Many  years  ago 
the  old  fellow  appears  to  have  turned  over  business  of  almost 
every  kind  to  his  nephew,  young  Winnemucca,  then  war-chief,  . 
Young  Winnemucca  never  gambled,  but  old  Winnemucca  was  an  in- 
veterate gambler— .that  is,  among  his  own  people.  The  Piute s 
do  not  gamble  with  white  men.  Old  Winnemucca  has  been  known 
to  lose  all  his  ponies,  all  his  blankets  and  aras,  and,  in 
fact,  everything  he  possessed,  down  to  a  breech-clout,  at  a 
single  sitting.  He  is  a  good-natured,  kind-hearted  old  man,  ^ 
but  not  a  man  remarkable  for  either  wisdom  or  cunning."  (p. 265) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Piute  war  two  young  German  pros-  "^^^ 
pectors  were  conducted  by  an  Indian  to  "a  large  encampment, 
and  f cund  themselves  in  the  midst  of  three  or  four  hundred 
warriors. 

Their  guide  conducted  them  to  a  tent  near  the  middle  of  the 
camp,  which  he  informed  them  was  'Winnemucca' s  house.' 
(Soon  the  old  chief  made  his  appearance  and  catechiseddthem 
as  follows: 

•Where  are  you  from?' 
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*From  beyond  the  Sink  of  the  Humboldt.* 

•What  were  yjon  doing  there?* 

•Prospecting.* 

•Did  you  see  many  Indiana  thereT^ 

*A  good  many.^ 

•Did  they  beg  of  you  much?* 

*A  great  deal.* 

*Did  you  give  them  an3rthing?* 

•All  we  could  spare.* 

*Did  they  try  to  take  your  grub?* 

•No.* 


•Did  they  8 teal? • 
•Yes,  a  little. • 

•Bad  Injuns!  bad  Injuns!  Many  white  men  bad  too;  many  bad 
men-^some  white  some  red!  What  have  you  in  your  packs !• 
•Blankets  and  grub.* 
*Have  you  sugar  left?* 
* A  little.* 

*Will  you  sell  me  two  pounds?* 
*YeB;  certainly— or  give  it  to  you.* 
*No,no!  I  must  pay.* 

Having  measured  out  the  sugar  in  a  tin  cup— a  cupful  for  a 
pound— Winnemucca,  on  being  told  the  price  was  a  dollar,  saic 
it  was  not  enough,  and  handed  them  two  dollars.  He  next  cuiki 
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for  gunpowder.  Being  told  they  had  none,  he  caused  their  packs  { 


to  be  opened  and  searched.  No  powder  being  found  the  old 
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Winnemucca  4 


fellow  looked  dlBappointed. 

When  first  brought  into  camp,  the  young  fellows  were  i|  good 
deal  frigihtened,  but  after  their  interview  with  Winnemucca, 
began  to  feel  quite  easy  in  mind.  Winnemucca  ^old  them  that 
he  was  only  at  war  with  the  Califomians,  and  said  he  had  no 
quarrel  with  white  men  who  came  from  the  Bast. "  The  young  men 
spent  the  night  with  the  Indians  "and  in  the  morning  went  to 
Winnemucca  and  signified  their  desire  to  depart.  The  old 
chief  gave  orders  for  their  horses  to  be  brought,  and  then  told 
them  to  be  sure  to  travel  fast,  and  not  to  stop  to  prospect. 

When  they  had  packed  up  and  were  about  ready  to  start,  Win- 
nemucca gave  them  a  string  made  of  twisted  sinews  in  which 
were  tied  a  number  of  knots,  telling  them  that  wherever  they 
were  stopped  by  Indians  they  must  show  them  the  string.  They 
were  stopped  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon, 
but  the  string  operated  like  magic,  as  the  sight  of  it  in- 
stantly changed  the  countenances  of  the  Indians  from  the  scowl 
of  an  enemy  to  the  smile  of  a  friend. 

Wherever  they  were  stopped  the  string  was  taken  from  them 
and  one  of  the  knots  untied,  when  it  was  handed  back  to  them.* 
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of  Williams*  Station,  the  burning  of  ^nfcich,  and  ihe  killing  of 

the  men  stopping  there,  brought  on  all  Ihe  trouble,  they  were 

again  stopped  by  an  Indian  who  undid  their  last  knot  and  then 

kept  the  string."  (pp. 266-269) 

"Old  Winnemucca  wears  in  his  nose  a  stick  some  four  inches 
long.  .  The  name,  'Winnemucca,*  means  the  charitable  man."U7l) 

--Dan  De  Quille  (Win.Wright)  .History  of  the  Big  Bonanza,  59,125- 
124,  127,  265,  266-269,  271,  1876. 
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BATTLE  or  NORTHWESTERN  PIUTES  UNDER  WINNEITOCCA 


A.S.Taylor  writes  in  the* California  Farmer': 

"At  the  time  we  write  (June  I860) ,  the  Indian  war  in  the  silver 
regions  of  Washoe  is  ragir^  and  they  (the  Washoes)  are  said  to  be 
able  to  brir^  4000  wai*rior8  into  the  field,  and  the  Mono  a .  further 
south,  3000  more*  /• 

According  to  letters  published  the  last  week  of  May  (i860), 
in  the  S.  F.  Herald,  it  seems  these  Washoe-Sho shone s  are  indeed  no 
military  fools,  and  every  succeeding  account  from  that  region,  of 
new  wars,  confirms  this  opinion.  The  Herald's  correspondent  states, 
'that  Winnemucka,  their  chief  ,  with  his  little  band  of  600  warriors, 
displayed  the  most  consummate  generalship  in  the  battle  of  Pyramid 
Lake.  He  is  said  to  be  over  seventy  years  of  age,  and  on  the  battle 
day  was  dressed  in  splendid  style  --  with  white  cap  and  plume,  and  a 
red  sash  thrown  over  his  shoulder.  He  had  100  horsemen  in  the  center 
who  retreated  to  provoke  a  chaise,  only  to  expose  his  enemies  to  the 
deadly  cross-fire  of  his  hidden  infantry." 

A.S.Taylor,  Calif.  Famer,  June  15,  I860* 
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lTtle  of  nohthwestern 


A.S.Taylor  writes  in  the* California  Farmer': 

"At  the  time  we  writ©  (June  I860) ,  the  Indian  war  in  the  silver 
regions  of  Washoe  is  ragir^  and  they  (the  Washoes)  are  said  to  be 
able  to  brir^  4000  warriors  into  the  field,  and  the  Monos .  further 

south,  3000  more.  •   • 

Accoirding  to  letters  published  the  last  week  of  May  (i860), 
in  the  S.  F.  Herald,  it  seems  these  Washoe-Sho shone s  are  indeed  no 
military  fools,  and  every  succeeding  account  from  that  region,  of 
new  wars,  confirms  this  opinion.  The  Herald's  correspondent  states, 
•that  Winnemucka,  their  chief  ,  with  his  little  band  of  600  warriors, 
displayed  the  most  consummate  generalship  in  the  battle  of  Pyramid 
Lake.  He  is  said  to  be  over  seventy  years  of  age,  and  on  the  battle 
day  was  dressed  in  splendid  style  --  with  white  cap  and  plume,  and  a 
red  sash  thrown  over  his  shoulder.  He  had  100  horsemen  in  the  center 
who  retreated  to  provoke  a  chaiB®*  only  to  expose  his  enemies  to  the 
deadly  cross-fire  of  his  hidden  infantry." 

A.S.Taylor,  Calif.  Farmer,  June  15,  1860* 
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BROTHER  OF 
SHOOTING  Oi\PIUTE  CHIEF,  WINNEMUCKA 


TRUCKEE  MEADOWS, SMDA 


Augustus  Moore,  who  came  to  Calif,  in  1856,  in  Pionetr 

Experiences  written  for  the  Bancroft  Library,  justifies  himself 

for  shooting  the  brother  of  the  Piute  Chief  Winnemucca,  for  which 

action  he  says  he  was  blamed  by  his  neighbors  for  causing  the 

Piute  War. 

He  writes: 
In  1859  Mr.  Moore  settled  in  Truckee  Meadows..  "Among  my 

stock  was  a  valuable  mare  a  great  pet  and  favorite  of  mine.  I 
one  day  caught  her  up  to  work  and  in  the  evening  turned  her  out 
and  before  reaching  the  band  she  was  stolen  by  an  Indian.  This 
Indian  was  a  brother  of  the  Piute  Chief  Winnemucca.  (I  shall  be  very 
careful  in  stating  the  particulars  in  relation  to  this  affair  with 
the  Indians,  for  I  have  been  severely  criticised  for  my  part  in  it.) 
The  next  day  after  stealing  my  mare  the  Indian  traded  her  to  a  set- 
tler in  the  meadows  for  a  gun  and  in  a  few  days  I  came  across  her 
picketed  near  their  place.  I  claimed  the  mare  and  they  gave  her 
up  and  got  their  gan  from  him.  In  accordance  with  an  agreement 
made  between  the  settlers  and  Winnemucka:  the  Indian  should  have 


been  arrested  and  the  Chief  notified.  They  however  instead  of 


(16 


arresting  him  took  the  gun  and  let  him  go  and  then  coming  to  meftold /* 

me  that  the  Indians  who  stole  my  mare  was  going  off  across  the  country 
towards  Peavine  Spring  probably  on  his  way  to  Pyramid  Lake  and  that 
I  had  better  follow  him  if  I  wanted  an^rthing  done  about  it.  Perhaps 
I  should  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  matter  but  after  thinking 
it  over  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  he  got  away  clear  this  time  it 
was  altogether  likely  that  he  would  repeat  the  offence  very  often. 
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Consequently  I  started  out  with  the  intention  of  arresting  him.. 
He  got  a  long  way  from  the  settlement  before  I  overtook  him.     He 
was  about  as  well  mounted  as  n^self .  had  a  good  rifle  and  his  squaw 
to  hold  his  horse  and  as  he  saw  I  had  only  one  arm  he  felt  pretty 
strong  and  saucy.     I  was  riding  a  young  horse  and  had  to  hold  it 
and  my  having  but  dne  hand  gave  him  a  great  advantage  over  me.     I 
tried  to  get  his  gun  but  he  came  nearer  gettir^  mine.     Findir^  I 
could  not  arrest  him  t4  go  to  the  Chief  wi^me  and  have  the  matter 
settled  before  his^own  people.     He  refused  to  go  and  springing  the 
trigger  of  his  gun  raised  it  as  if  to  shoot.     I  dodged  behind  my 
horse  and  preparing  to  shoot  raised  up  with  ny  rifle  at  my  shoulder 
and  fired  at  him  over  my  horse.     I  hit  him  in  the  shoulder  and  his 
gun  flew  off  ten  or  twelve  feet  and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  but  he 
was  up  in  an  instant  and  had  his  gun  before  I  could  get  to  it.     My 
gun  being  empty  I  mounted  ny  horse  and  got  out  of  his  way  as  soon  as 
possible.     He  also  mounted  and  made  good  time  in  the  opposite 
direction  ard  therefore  I  thought  it  better  to  let  the  matter  rest 
until  the  next  day  and  then  I  raised  a  small  party  and  followed  him. 
to  canj).     The  Indians  were  hostile  and  warned  us  off  but  after  a 
while  we  got  parley  with  them  and  they  said  one  white  man  shot  one 
piute  man  and  they  were  'heap" mad  but  they  denied  the  stealing 
and  said  their  man  had  been  shot  without  cause  or  provocation. 
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This  halter  I  produced  and  the  Indians  recognized  it  at  once  as 
the  property  of  the  wounded  Indian.  Some  of  them  laughed  and  they 
all  softened  down  perceptibly.  This  I  think  fully  convinced  the 
Indians  of  the  theft  but  they  were  unforgiving  and  I  saw  I  could 
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not  trust  them.  They  asked  me  to  give  them  a  sack  of  flouJT  for    18 
the  Indian  and  I  did  so  but  feeling  that  the  matter  was  not  settled 

I  watched  them  clotely. 

There  were  only  about  six  settlers  in  the  Meadows  and  they  were 
greatly  alarmed.  No  Indians  were  ever  seen  in  the  Meadows  after  that 
in  the  daytime  but  every  morning  their  tracks  were  all  around  my  camp. 
These  were  bad  signs  and  kept  me  constantly  on  the  watch.  At  last  I 
saw  plainly  that  the  settlers  expected  ^  Indians  to  get  me  sooner 
or  later  arri  so  one  momir^  I  started  for  California  and  rode  forty-one 
miles  before  noon.  The  next  spring  the  Piut»  war  broke  out  and  some 
have  said  that  this  affair  of  mine  had  something  to  do  in  bringing  it 
on,  but  li.m  certain  the  war  was  determined  on  long  before  that  and 
it  was  ascertained  the  Indians  were  gathe rig  arms  and  ammunition  for  a 
long  time  before.  I  was  greatly  blamed  by  some  for  the  shooting  of 
the  Indian  a^  I  heard  some  threats  agednst  me  but  looking  calmly 
back  now  after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time  I  cannot  think  I  was  in  the 
wrong...  It  is  very  probable  that  the  very  gan-he  traded  ny  mare  for 
was  to  have  been  used  in  the  forthcomiiig  war  and  as  the  Indian  died 
o#  his  wound  there  was  one  less  to  murder  and  torture  the  whites.* 

Augustus  Moore »  Pioneer  Experiences,  pp.  15-19,  MS,  Bancroft  Library, 
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WlNNSi^UCCA,  CHIEi'^  OF  THE  ilUTES 


The  Pacific  Tourist,  a  transcontinentel  guide  book  pub- 


lished in  1876,  gives  a  picture  of  Winnemucca  and  a  brief 
description  of  him,  as  follows: 

*';Winnemucca  •  .  .  is  named  in  honor  of  the  chief  of    Cp^l^lj 
the  ?iute  tribe  of  Indians.  The  n<me  itself  means  'chief,' 
and  is  given  to  any  member  of  the  tribe  who  holds  that 
office.  The  Piutea  are  divided  into  several  bands,  each 
under  a  chief  they  call  'Captan,*  thought  here  to  be  de- 
rived  from  the  Spanish,  and  to  mean  the  same  as  our  English 
word,  *C£iptain.'   Vdnnemucoa  is  now  about  70  years  old, 
and  lives  on  the  Malheur  Reservation,  in  Oregon  —  a  reser- 
vation occupied  by  the  £ijitfla  and  Bannocka .   He  is  very 


much  respected  —  almost  lib  rshiped  by  his  dusky  followers." 


The  Pacific  Tourist,  191.  1876. 
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A  letter  from  Sarah  Vlnneajucca,  daughter  of  Wlnnemucoa, 
chief  of  the   Piute»,   to  Indian  Commieeioner  Parker  giree 
•ome  facte  about   the  Piute«>   The  letter    la  dated  ApiJll  4, 
1871  and  vae  reprinted  from  the   Gold  Hill  Hews  of  April  28, 
in  soiiie  newspaper,    the  date  and  name  not  noted,  and  thi» 
clipping  preseryed  in  the  HajfieB  Collection  of  the 


Banor 


,v 


Library.     The  letter  eayi  in  part; 

•All   the   Indians   ftom  here    (Camp  MoDermott»*eT)    to 
Carson  City  belong  to   the   Pah~Ute 8  tribe.     ¥y  father  whose 
name   is  Winnemucca  is  the   head  chief  of  the  whole   tribe,  but 
is  now  getting  too  old  and  has  not  energy  enough  to   oomrand, 
nor  to   impress  upon  their  minde,   the  necessity  of  their 
being  sent  on  the  reseryationj   in  fact  I  think  he  it  entirely 
opposed  to  it.     He,  myself,  and  most  of  the   tmmboldt  and 
Qutnn's  River  Indian*  were  on  the  Truekee  Rirer  reservation 
at  one   time,  but  if  wehad  stayed  there   it  would  hare  been 
only  to  starve.* 

This  clipping  may  be   found  in   the   Hayes  Colleotioni  vol. 

40,  p.  26,    in  the  Bancroft  Library. 


P  I  U  T  E  S 


NEVADA 


A  great  deal  of  material  regarding  the  Piute s,  in  History 
of  Nevada,  pub'd  by  Thompson  &  West,  pp.  145-188,  1881. 


Battle  of  Pyramid  Lake  described  in  de tail.-- 148- 164i. 

Chiefs  at  Pyramid  Lake  council,  before  battle. --150-151. 

Black  Rock  Tom,  a  chief.— 174-175. 
Capt  •  Sp 0  (Mo -guan-no  -ga) , 


chief  of  Humboldt  Riiier  Piute.  , 

-150,174. 


Naches,  a  sort  of  chief. --184,186. 
Capt .Charley,   successor  to  Naches. --186. 
Piute  anecdotes.— 184-186. 
Piutes  in  Lincoln  Go.--187. 


Note, --Spelled  Pah-Utes  througihout  the  book. 


V«vri- 


5fc•';:rt::■■•'''''*i:'^.i^.■^ 


m^WMM 


CbnferBncd  with  Wiisr-a-muoca. 


Ira  1857  the  inhabitants  of  Honej  LaJce  Valley  haA  troiaMe 
with  the  Washo  and  Pab-ute  Indians,   resulting  m  the  killing 


was 


of  a  Pahi-ute  brave.  A  general  massacre  of  the 
threatened.     "Peter  Lassem  and  one  ol^  two  of  the  older  set- 
tlers, with  Governor  Rbop,  were  despatched  to  Pyraaid  Lake 


Wirc-a-inuGi-o^,   the  Pahi-ute  ciii( 


and 


had 


thousand  pounds  of  flour,  sugar  and 


article 


remain!  umoolested. 


tribute 


Buckskin  Mose  .  [George  W.Perrie]  :  Life  from  the  Lakes 

• 


to  the  Pacific,  98,  N.Y.1873. 
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WINNEMUCCA,  SARAH 


PIUTE 


"One  of  old  Winnemucca's  wives  (he  had  three  or  four)  was  a 


LUgki' 


This  wife  was  the  mother  of 


Sarah 


She  was  edu- 


cated at  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  at  a  Catholic  Mission,  and  reads 


cation  in  the  papers,  concerning  her  people.     She  was  married 
to  a  German  named  Snyder,  and  lived  with  him  a  number  of 
years.     Snyder  died  while  on  his  way  to  Gennany,  on  a  visit,    . 
when  the  'Princess  Sarah*  married  Lieut.  Battlett,  of  the  U.S. 
Army.     She  lived  with  him  but  a  short  time,  when  she  left  him' 

and  returned  to  ber  people. 

When  in  towns  and  cities  she  dresses  after  the  fashion  of 
American  Isdies,^*  but  whenjrigb  her  people  generally  dons 


the  Piute  dress.  I  Her  Indian  name  is  SonometlL-even  a  prettier 


than 


v 


(p.27l) 


'^!i^i<B':9<f><^* 


Of  Johntown,  Nev.,  between  1855  and  1860,  it  is  said:  "Nearly 
every  Saturday  night  a  'grand  ball*  was  given  at  'Butch  Nick's' 
saloon.  As  tare  were  but  three  white  women  in  the  town,  it  waw 


take 


iught( 


chief  of  all  the  Piutes)."  (p. 29) 
Portrait  on  p. 30. 


—Dan  De  Quille  (loa.Wright) ,  History  of  the  Big  Bonanza, 
29,  30,  271,  1876. 
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TRDCKEE.  INDIAN  aUIDB 

Edwards'  Tourists' Guide  and  Directory  of  the 
Truokee  Basin,  edited  and  compiled  by  Charles  D 


1883 


Indian  known  as  *  Truckee  : 

•It  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  append  to  this 
chapter  of  Tkhoe  the  story  of  the  ending  of  the  old 
Indian  known  6ls  'Truckee* ,  who  acted  as  guide  for  a 
party  of  emigrants  on  their  way  to  California  in  1844, 
«md  in  whose  honor  the  river  that  fonns  the  only  out- 
let to  this  magnificent  sheet  of  water  is  named.  He 
died  near  Como,  Palnyra  district,  Lyon  county,  Mevada, 
in  1860 ,  and  was  decently  buried  by  white  men.  Most  of 
the  old  residents  of  Dayton,  as  well  as  those  enter- 
prising people  who  once  constituted  the  population  of 
Como  can  point  out  his  graye.  He  was  known  to  the  old 
prospectors  and  residents  as  Captain  Truckee  and  he 
was  a  true^  friend  of  tlje  wnite  man.  About  October, 
1860 ,  Captain  Truckee  with  other  Piutes  from  Walker 
BiTer,  where  he  had  been  living  for  some  time  past, 
were  engaged  in  their  annual  harvest  of  pine  nuts  at 
Como ,  which  as  youi^  Winneraucca ,  the  war  chief  of  the 
Piutes  onoe  told  us  was  the  'Indianjorchard',  that 


I[98] 


[99] 


locality  abounding  in  splendid  forests  of  pine  nut 
trees,  which  produced  extra  good  nuts.  John  Pelsone, 


PSSpSI 


Trucked  >  Indian  iguide  2 

since  then  a  well  known  resident  of  Gold  Hill ,  and 
Superintendent  of  the  South  Comstock  mine,  Lower  Oold 
Hill,  together  with  other  prospectors,  were  at  that 
time  engaged  in  prospectiis  the  promising  quartz  ledges 
in  and  about  Palmyra  District ,  and  there  they  became 
well  acquainted  with  Captain  Truckee.  The  old  fellow 

him  ei^aged  in  the  pine  nut  harrest, 


had  two  wives 


and  he  used  frequently  to  risi 


oazqp*  He 


showed  Nelson  and  his  oompanions  a  small  Bible  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Colonel  Fremont,  and  with  Fremont's 
name  inscribed  on  tb*  f ly  leaf;  also  a  copy  of  the  St. 
Louis  Republican  and  other  papers ,  yellow  with  age  and 
handling;  and,  speaking  pretty  good  Er^lish.  he  told 
them  considerable  about  Fremont  and  others  of  the  early 
ei^lorers  and  emigrants  with  whom  he  was  connected  and 

acquainted. 

One  day  old  Truckee  came  to  their  camp  and  showed 
them  a  teiy  bad  looking  swelling  which  had  suddenly 
appeared  jpon  the  side  of  his  neck,  and  asked  what  to 
do  far  it.  They  thought  it  looked  like  the  effects  of 
the  bite  of  a  tarantula,  or  some  other  poisonous  insect 
or  reptile,  and  not  knowing  what  was  best  for  it,  re- 


commended that  he  apply  a  slice  of  fat  bacon  to  it 


unknown 


>^ 


. 


Tniokee.  Indian  saiide 

« 

learned  that  he  nas  dead.  He  died  at  the  Indian 
oainp  near  the  spring,  a  mile  or  so  from  Coao,  where 
the  little  town  of  Palmyra  was  subsequently  built. 


The  Indians  brought  his  bocfy  where  Nelson  and  his  conn 
panions  were ,  and  told  them  that  it  was  the  last 
request  of  Captain  Truckoe  that  he  should  be  buried 
by  white  men,  after  the  style  of  white  men.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  good  old  Indian's  wishes,  they  dug 
his  grate  on  a  ridge ,  just  west  or  northwest  of  Como , 
on  the  croppinga  or  surface  range  of  the  old  &oliah 
ledge,  beneath  some  shady  nut-pine  trees,  and  quite 
an  assenfclage  of  white  men  and  women  were  present 


at  the  burial.  Nelson 


to  obtain  possession 


of  that  Bible,  and  offered  the  Indians  fite  dollars 
for  it,  but  they  would  not  sell  it.  and,^together  with 
the  papers  mentioned,  it  was  buried  in  the  grate 
with  Captain  Truckee ." 


Edwards*  Tourists*  Guide  and 
Directory  of  the  Truckee  Basin, 
pp^  98-99,  1883. 
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PYBAMID  LAKB  PIUTES 


The  San  Pnu«i.oo  Weekly  Bulletin.  Jan-28,  I860 
publishes  the  following: 


The  Pi-Utes  about  Pyramid  Lake 


Deae»l,«r.  OeoiEe  Sturterant  and  Uo  other  reewen^i 
of  faehoe  Taller  reiiimed  from  Pyramid  Lake,  whither 


they 


head  of  cattle  for  feed 


Sturteyant  reporU.  saya  the  lofTltpOria?  ftl^FP^fta 


le  Ueadowe  by 

and  a  nudber 


of  hie  Indian..  »ho  at  first  foAade  them  froB 
driTing  their  oattl.  below  the  Meadow  on  pain  of 
•xpuleion.    There  weie  some  600  EtzSiSS.  t^'**  •  «* 
the  old  Chief  represented  that  the  grass  IM  need* 


'  was 
heed 


cattle,  they  coneenting  that  the  re.t  of  the  herd 
should  reoainon  the  ground  until  April  let."- 
-      n 4-*.^  w««viv  Bulletin.  Jan.  28,  186B. 


mmf 
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•       • 


A.S.Taylor  quoting  from  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin 

writes; 

"A  correspondent  of  the  Bulletin,  under  date  of 
Pyramid  Lake,  Dec  26,  I860,  says: "Since  my  last  writing 
I  have  journeyed  down  to  this  place  for  the  purpose  of 
picking  up  any  items  of  news  that  might  be  found  and 
spending  a  few  days  with  Winnemucca  and  his  people,  now  here 
in  full  force,  quietly  engaged  in  fishirg,  and  other  occu- 
pations  incident  to  Indian 

The  Indians  now  collected  on  the  Reservation  at  thx»^ 
placeCPyramid  Lake}  number  about  500  all  told.  This  consti- 
tutes the  band  or  tribe  who  are  under  the  control  and  recog- 
nize the  authority  of  Winnemucca.  Of  this  number  about  100 
are  warriors  or  men  capable  of  bearir?^  ams.  As  this  is  now 
the  fishirE  season  on  the  Lake,  nearly  all  his  people  are 
here,  a  few.  perheqps.  being  absent  amongst  the  branch  of 
the  Pah-Ote  family  residing  at  Walker 

extent  acknov/ledge  Winnemucca' s  authority,  and  between  whom 
and  his  tribe  a  constant  intercourse  is  kept  up.*. 

A.S.Taylor,  Calif.  Fanner,  Vol.  15,  No.  16,  June  15,  1861. 
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iLpiUTES 


NETADI 


Captain  Josefdi  Anun,  lMd«r  of  an  expedition 
from  Hew  Tort  to  California  in  1846,  in  a  narratiie  of 
the  journey  writt«i  fran  hie  journal  in  1896,  and  pub- 
liehed  in  the  Journal  of  Amerlean  Histoxy,  1907,  wx^tes 
as  follons  oonoemii^  the  Indians  of  the  Hunfeoldt  and 
their  food: 

*We  were  guided  to  the  head  of  the  Budboldt,  and 
followed  it  with  little  variation  with  the  ezoeption 
of  cutting  down  the  river  banks,  until  reaohing  the 
sink  of  the  etreaa.  There  are  maz^  Indians  living  near 
that  etreasi.  They  are  of  a  very  low  order  of  hunanitj, 
the  most  eo  of  ai]y  we  had  met  with.  They  would  often 
come  to  our  caisp  in  a  perfectly  nude  state.  We  found 


£627] 


sugar-oane  in  large  quantities  on  the  swatQ^^  lands  of 
the  stream.  The  Indian*B  mode  of  obtainii^  sugar  was 
quite  siople.  They  would  split  the  oanes  and  lay  then 
in  the  sun  to  ozystallize  the  sap,  then  sorape  out  the 
pith  or  pulp,  then  nib  it  between  the  hands  and  gs.ther 
it  on  skins.  This  work  was  perfpnned  by  the.  squaws. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  point  where  the  Hastily  road 
would^ii^et  ours,  as  we  were  told  by  our  pilot,  we  made 
a  halt  as  there  was  plenty  of  grass.  We  rode  one  day*i 
ride  to  see  if  we  oould  learn  anything  of  the  Hasting^  s 


.f/7'»?"t.'^.'\- 


Piutes 


itWi    11  "H 


party.  All  the  intelligence  we  could  get  was  trcm 

the  Indiani.  They  told  u»  by  sign*  that  /  they   [628. 

were  a  long  way  off.  and  that  they  had  lost  aany 

cattle.  We  came  to  an  Indian  Tillage,  they  oam 

out  in  strong  force  but  finding  vm  friendly,  they 

treated  us  kindly.  They  were  digging  roots  «ft  a 

creek  botton.  They  lodced  like  a  email  red  carrct. 


some 


offered  us  some  dried 
ined,  thiriting  they  w( 


not  relish  well  with  us. 


•     # 


Tnidcee. 


HuBJaoldt. 

A  'chief* 


•      e 


^Truokee'  was  anxious  to  pilot  us  into  California.  !• 
agreed  to  accept  his  serricee.  A^  brother  of  his  went 
along  with  him  ..  The  Ust  night  that  we  remained  in 
that  oaup  the  Indians  stole  5  of  our  oxen.  .  .  We  pur- 
sued the  traU  where  they  had  been  driren  until  we 
>««na  .h«ni  the  oxen  had  been  killed.  As  we  approached 


Tillage  the  inhabitants 


the 


oaisp 


dMiiad    that  they  wer«  his  IndiaiM  that  stole  thm 
hilt.  «Rid  they  were  Shosh^seef^e  •— Hemmiscenoee  of 


uaptai©  Jo8**^*^  ArMi  .  Jnumai  or  American 
Tola  It  pp- 


7-8,  VK^'^ 
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PIUTE 
As  an  illustration  of  the  intimate   .  acquaintence  of  some  of 
the  early  Indian  Agents  with  the  habits  and  intelligence  of  our  In- 


dians, let  us  quote  a  paragraph  from. 


a  report  of  J.S.Calhoun, 


Indian  Agent,  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  March 
1850.   Mr  Calhoun  says: 

"Let  me  remark  that  the 'Pah  Utahs,  who  inhabit  the  country  east 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  are  Utahs  proper,  benumbed  by  cold,  and  enfeeb- 
led, intellectually  and  physically, by  the  food  upon  which  they  sub- 
sist—it consisting  only  of  roots,  vermin,  insects  of  all  kinds,  and 
everything  that  creeps,  crawls,  swims,  flies,  or  bounds,  they  may 
chance  to  overtake;  and  when  these  resources  fail  them,  and  they  can 
find  no  stranger,  they  feed  upon  their  own  children.   Such  a  people 
should  not  be  permitted  to  live  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
and  must  be  elevated  in  the  scale  of  human  existence  or  exterminated. - 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.l,  ?lst  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,1850. 


P»uVc    O  C.e<?ail('.  tVM  \\^<Kd^c^ 


r^IM  REMAIIIS 


Prom  a  guaiio  cava  near  tlio  Siiik  of  the  Humboldt,  lie  v. 


IssMic  P.  Richardson,  arnployod  by  th©  Standard  011 
Co.  at  Racramsnto,  Calif,  writes  ?ao  what  at  a  depth  of  15  or 
16  ft.  in  a  guano  cavo  naar  Humboldt  Sink,  a  number  of  Indian 
thinps  wore  found.    Amor^  these  were  bodies  or  skeletons  of 
Indians,  parts  of  baskets  and  slatting ,  budkskin  moooasins, 

■ 

duck  decoys.    !Ehreo  of  the  latter,  which  he  sent  me,  provod 
to  be  the  Canada  (rooser  fl^anta  oanadensis),  (}ray  Goose 
(Anser  albifrons  gambeli),  and  Ring*neck  Duck  (Aythya  collarii 
^ese  consisted  of  the  skin  of  the  head,  neck  and  fore  part 
of  the  body  with  the  skull  inside.     Tiiey  woro  stuffed  with 

« 

t\3les  and  doubtless  whon  used  wore  attached  to  floats. 

The  collection  was  sold  to  Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber, 
Affiliated  CollegeSi  San  Francisco. 

(Letters  from  Richardson  datod  Dec* 5, 1911  and 
Feb.  5,1912.) 
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PIUTE. 

In  a  journal  of  a  trip  acrogo  th©  continent  to  CiilifQrai%^ 
in  1846  Edwin  Bryimt  writaa  of  mseting  with  Indianj.  The  placea^ 
of  meeting  are  as  followi: 

Humboldt  River,  Ne\r.  about  100  miles  eaet  of  the  Siiik, 
p^205,  where  no  tribal  name  i«  d»ntioned* 

HuBboldt  river,  about  20  miles  eaat  of  the  Sink,  pp.211- 


213,  wher»  ho  refold 


'Digger  Indians.* 


^ 


^rudcee  river,  Ke?.  p. 224,  idier*  no  tribal  name  it  mem- 


tioned* 


V 


Cpi^l-  \'^r 


vjvF-5flp?3 


PHJTE.     . 

In  a  journal  of  a  trip  acrose  the  continent  to  California 
in  1846  Edwin  Ife7ant.  writes  of  meating  with  Indians.  The  plaees 
of  meeting  are  as  follows: 

Hundttoldt  Blver,  Nav.  about  100  miles  east  of  the  Siiak, 
Pi:;205,  where    no  tiribal  name  ia  mentioned* 


lunboldit  iriver,  about  20  miles 


of  the  Sink,  pp.211- 


0 

21&,  where  he  refers  to  "Digger  Indians.* 

Triackee  river,  Nbw.  p.  224^  where  no  tribal  name  la  meni- 
tioned. 


(i^N-ilfcfe^^ 


1^mJt,l\,,dl'**^J'\JfkJ 


f 


F'^'^^',.m 


'':'Vl-^MW!^t^mMWMW^^^ 


■.^■ir^:'V^ 


^-■^ 


^  vv 


■|)JL,»vyVNwOlX<w-   —  "l%r*-%4,> ,  tLM.^>^^^ 


INDIANS 


Fremont's  2d  Expedition 

January  15,  1844. -Salmon  Trout  River  [=Truckee  River]  near 

Pyramid  Lake,  Nevada. 

"A  few  poor-looking  Indians  made  their  appearance  this  morning, 
and  we  succeeded  in  getting  one  into  the  camp.  He  was  naked,  with 
the  exception  of  a  tunic  of  hare  skins.  He  told  us  that  there  was  a 
river  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  but  that  he  lived  in  the  rocks  near  by. 
Prom  the-  few  words  our  people  could  understand,  he  spoke  a  dialect 
of  the  Snake  language;  but  we  were  not  able  to  understand  enough  to 
know  whether  the  river  ran  in  or  out,  or  what  was  its  course;  conse- 
quently, there  still  remained  a  chance  that  this  might  be  Mary»s  l^e* 

Groves  of  large  cottonwood,  which  we  could  see  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  indicated  that  it  was  a  stream  of  considerable  size;  and, 
at  all  events,  we  had  the  pleasure  to  know  that  now  we  were  in  a  c bun- 
try  where  human  beings  could  live.  Accompanied  by  the  Indian,  we  ra- 
sumed  our  road,  passing  on  the  way  several  caves  in  the  rocks  where 
there  were  baskets  and  seeds;  but  the  people  had  disappeared.  We 
saw  also  horse  tracks  along  the  shore." 

Fremont's  Expl.  Bxpd.  to  Oregon  &  North  California,  218,  1845. 


'..r.    r,A:  0^ 


MW    HjLA,-*i4K 


L 


V-   .  V.^     Uu«^/-wXo<N^ O^ 


['^-jLl   \T'^4 


U. 


Lt— ^jucv. 


1^  ou-^^Y  ^i^JiiP  .  SftU- ,  •^JULU£*,:__ 


-~\ 


On  tlw. Humboldt  Hirer,  i: 
Isaac  J,  Hifter^ 


=^  ^-.rr^^A^  ^m,»..- »^  ^   I.... 


w,^m'm^  w^w^^  m^ttj  I 


"Three    Hutes , 


one  of  who»  spoke  some  Spanish,  cane  into  canp  tonight,       u»^\ww«* 
pretty  well  used  up,  having  just  oroesed  the  desert,  yi— Auto- 
biography  of  Isaac  Jones  Kistar,  Vol.  1.  p. 106,  Philadel- 
phia, 1914. 


IM)IA1I  mm  SHOES 


CALIF. 


Lt.  Fremont  while  crossing  the  Sierra  Nevada, 

.  little  south  of  Lake  Tahoe,  on  February  3,  1844,  met 

several  Indians  on  enow  shoes.  "These  were  made  of  a 

circular  hoop,  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  the  interior 

space  being  filled  with  an  open  network  of  lark". 

—Fremont:  Eipl.  Expd.  to  Oregon  &  Calif.  (1044), 
230,  1^5. 


^UJmu^j  Kuja^/^.^v 


^^M> 


r 


TIVATIKi 


1B,J.^0ttt»^i 


(Modem  arrow-*headi  among  Indians  of 
Xevada  &  Southeastern  California)*- 
14th  Ann*Rept*Btir«Sth*for  1892«98{ 

p.2e2t         1896 « 


"^ivatika  Shoshoni^  at  Belmont ,  at  Hot  Springs  canyon, 
;vi<^  south  of  Mount  MaoGruder*  and  at  Green  fountain  in 


[  Hevada#** 


f lYATIKlI  SHOSHOHI  OF  HEVAEA 


Tn41  Guide  Indications; —    G.MalleryC after  Hofftaan) : 
10th  Ann.Bept.Bur.Eth.for  1888-89:  pp. 353-354, 

1893. 


/2&t#!!m 


arUy^  ,^ 


T~~-rT^I  ■ilW.nti  liriTT^rtl »  iwrwi  ■  ■iil^w  im  9*.vm ••<pH»WMI«  '■•■'"■ '^•'  «'■■" 


s 


^ 


SHOSHONE  ATTACK .  SOUTH  FORK  HUMBOLDT 


y 


The  Sacramento  Daily  Transcript. 
February  1,  1851,  in  a  letter  from 
William  Naileigh,  reports  an  attack 
bv'Shoaone  Indians*  on  a  party 
crossing  the  plains  through  the 
cut-off  in  the  mountains  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  South  Foric  of 
Humboldt  Hiver,  on  August  15 »  1850. 


^ill^*V*w'-  ."'.IS'^ 


TIVATIKAI  SHOSHOHI  OP  HEVA 


Tr»H  Gtilda  Indicatlonej —  Q.Mall«ry[ after  Hofftaan); 
10th  Ann . Kept. Bur .Eth. for  1888-89 j  pp. 353-554 ♦ 

1893. 


/ 


\ 


SIIOSnOIJE  ATTACK,     SOUTH  FOBK  HlJMBOtDT 


The  Saoranonto  Daily  Transcript, 
Fobruar   1,  1051,  in  ft  letter  from 
William  Kftilei{^»  reports  on  attack 

by'ShsaifflgJij^iaaa"  on  a  party 
oroaair^  the  plaina   'hrouGh  the 
cut-off  in  the  nountaina  on  the 
hoad  watora  of  Wie  South  Foxt  of 
Hvtnboldt  Rivor,  on  AuGuat  15,  1050. 


, ,  ,wM^ 


.■■,■:  Tt't'?v^o"\ 


HM 


During  hia  Third  Expadition,  1845-1846 
iftiM- Nevada.  Fromcnt  atatai:  "TravellinK  a! 


of  a  mountain  on  one  of  these  [indianj  trails  we  diccovered^ 
a  light  smoke  rising  from  a  ravine,  and  riding  quietly  up^ 
found  a  single  Indian  standing  before  a  little  sage-bruBh 
fire  oYsr  which  was  hanging;  a  small  •arthen  pel,  f illedl 
with  sage-teish  equirreli.  Anether  bunch  ef  equirrelf  lay 
near  it  and  cloea  by  were  his  bows  and  arrow»«  He  •  ,  .dld^ 
net  seei.er  hear  u»  until  we  were  directly  upen  hi«  .  •  * 
Ssoape  for  him  was  not  possible  and  he  tried  to  seem  plea8< 
•  •  ,1  ith  a  deprecating  smile  he  offereil  us  [4353  part  ef 


iquirrels 


•        4        • 


was  a 


young  man,  well  made,  as  these  Indians  usually 


ara.  and  naked 


[456] 


.435<426 


':'-*  •  ^:i":-:r<vsiy,'is'.s?:»t-'i:(:i 


PAH  UTAH  —  SUGGESTED  AS  NAME  FOR 
COUNTY  IN  CARSON  VALLEY  REGION 

John  Bigler,  Governor  of  California, 
in  hie  Annual  Message,  January  1,1855, 
under  the  heading  "Pah-Utah  County  — 
Carson  Valley*  states  that 

"The  Legislature  of  1852,  on  the 
third  of  May,  passed  an  Act  to  provide 
for  the  organization  of  a  county,  ex- 
tending some  distance  along  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  State,  to  be  oalledd 
IZatizdltfthi  *  the  Act  to  take  effect  when 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  ceded  to  the  State  of  California 
the  territory  included  within  the  sajne.* 

Empire  County  County  Argus  L Col oma], 
^Extra',  January  6,  lo55» 


m 


■jpn'mtff.i 


'^*}>;t':i:-i,iv.W';''M^ 


6) 


nUTB  IIIDIMC. 


FAHRIIIGTQNS,  (  ^^ISMBER  1,1900. 


ir«ii 


There  are  2  Piute  camps  here  at  Farringtons.      Most  of  their 
huts  are  of  straw  and  dome-shaped,  with  a  low  entrance  in  the  side. 


In  some  the  entrance  is  built  out 7 


so 


one  has  to  crawl  to  get  in.  "They  have  also  the  usual  brush  shan- 

m 

ties  supported  by  poles  and  covered  with  brush  on  top  and  on  3 


sides. 


Besides  these  they  have  conical  store  houses  in  v/hich 


iwdwuK. 


they  keep  their  acorns  and  other  food.   One  old  et«arr  had  a  large 
closely  woven  cornucopia  basket,  which  they  call  ka-wo-na,  half 

full  of  a  very  fine  grass  seed. 

These  Indians  carry  their  baskets  across  to  the  Yojjfemite  to 
sell  to  tourists  and  consequently  want  fancy  prices.   They  also 
get  acorns  on  the  west  slope. 

•  These  Indians  have  a  large  number  of  rabbit  skin  blankets— 
made  by  cutting  the  skins  in  fetupps  and  twisting  them  and  then 


sewing  the  twists  together.   We  have  seen  a  few  of  these  blankets 
in  every  Indian  camp  we  have  struck  this  year,  but  in  no  cariip  so 


many  as  here. 


■*'■«> 


NT 


'-        j^et  5.  190  L  .;SS1^h.-a-.f  t  a  lot  of  plant, 
and  a  vocabulary  of  the  na«>eB  of  plants  and  animals  and  other  things 
from  the  Mono  Paiutes  here.       About  five  families  are  here  and 
™  them  are  eleven  children,  mostly  snail.      The  men  are  working 
at  haying  for  the  Farringtons.      Besides  those  who  live  here,  several 
from,nei^boring  places  are  here  at  work  in  the  hay  field. 


I  am  told  that  a  Paiute  woman 


(wife*of  Paiute  called  Poker  Bill) 


huried  here.     A  fine 


died  in  childbirth  a  short  time  ago  and  was 

l,asket  howl  was  put  over  her  head  *«" ^™pi"'| t^ -Oitei  d^ 


X^^'^^-^^i^ 


hit  t^  4-K^P^'S;^ 

1    Aiii-maT.    y 


(Q.,^^    (k>^  "    ^\ 


^^•'^^'"^  ^--^^iJSjUut^  *^*^ 


August  9,1903. 


BridgeporE^ijP^OH  "fche 


jJUt^ 


sagebrush 


lamp 


I  stopped  a  few  minutes  and  picked  up  a  few  baskets. 


- ,.,  ^..-.»...t-i),»%-. 


r- 


JDii 


p-hmif.  t^he  valiey; 


n)un»^"p«*~^>'* 


ii, •■ 


^0tamm*J*^'^^^ 


Bri 


jagg^P 


urneaJ^T5yair:s^-e-ta^ 


--|^:T'mi'""Si2rTe-pug-gi . 


^aiuLu  Au^uab  0,1005 


3 


At  one  oanp  they  were  cooking  acorn  soup  in  wau-v/oi  and./-po      , 
baskets,  with,  hot  stones.       Instead  of  washing  off  the  hot  stones 
in  a  basket  of  clean  water  in  the  usual  way  they  put  them  all  in  a 
<  I  shallow  flat-bottom  basket  containing  a  little  water,  and  when  cool 
enough  two  of  the  very  old  squaws  licked  the  mish  off  them. 


W*l^*y,t:Zmm\i 


To  leach  the  acorn  meal,  the  soil  not  being  sandy,  they  had 


made  a  flat  heap  of  saw-dust  say  six 


inches  or  more  deep  and  four 


feet  in 


diameter  over  which  they  spread  a  cloth.  They  then  made  a 
depression  3  feet  in  diameter  and  5  or  4  inches  deep  in  the  cloth 
covered  savdust  and  put  the  acorn  meal  on  it.  It  was  then  wetted 

and  baskets  of  water  poured  over  it  until  the 


in  the  usual  manner 


"bitter  wis  leeched  out. 


I  asked  them 


v^ere  they  got  the  acorns  and  they  said  in  Hetch- 


Hetchy  Valley—across 


the  mountains.  They  are  the  acorns  of  the 


Black  oakf Quercus 


californica)  which  grow  abundantly  in  a  pictures- 


que spot  near  the  p 


oint  where  the  trail  from  Crocker's  enters  the 


south  s 


ide  of  the  valley.    -JHiavu  lunUiua  midor  thnin  irpry 


-ivrftfifi  -    ^^ 


'•  , ,         .   I. 


■  'Ti 


LEECHING  ACORNS    PAIUTES      2 


(D 


IS  a 


long,  long  journey  for  these  Bridgeport  Indians  . 


t  more  thanllialf  aa,jaanr*Ina[i^ns  here  as  when  I 


Farringt 


I  greatly  surprised  one  of  the  Indians  in  the  Paiute  camp  east 
of  Bridgeport.  I  was  talking  a  little  Paiute  to  him  when  he  told 
me  he  understood  part  hut  did»nt  savy  Paiute  very  well  as  he  came 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Sierra.  Oh,  I  said,  you  are  a  Muwa,  and 
talked  to  him  in  his  ov/n  language,  whereupon  he  grinned  from  ear  to 

ear  and  was  very  mach  astonished. 

All  of  the  Paiute  women  and  girls  here  wear  silk  handkerchiefs- 
usually  red  or  red  and  gold-on  their  heads,  and  red  shawls  over 
their  shoulders. 


U^ 


vJir^ 


.^^A(<ato^^ 


%^ 


fs 


■e^IFORl'IIA  J 


MONO  LAlffi 


€> 


UTE  ITOIMO 


I 


'( 


August  15,1901.       Got  a  'buckboarcl  at  Farringtons  aiid  visited  a 
canip  of  Mono  Paiutes  on  oast  side  of  Lake.       They  were  living  in 
brush  tepees  partly  roofed- over  v/ith  cloth.       I  "bouglit  a  dozen 
baskets  from  them,  mostly  old,   including  tv/o  old  flat-bottomed 
water  bottles,  1  large  and  1  small.       The  water  bottles  they  call 
o-ja-ha  or  o-sa-ah;     the  broad  snow-shoe  like  winnowing  baskets 

•  •  •  • 

td-ma;     the  pinon  nut  spoon,   cho-go;     tlie  niuch  bowl  che-da  or  opa- 


che-da  (opo  or  opa=  basket. 


These  Indians 


;u '  vliji fced--gH-^agjL"  mti^  are  Pinyon 


Indians — that  is,  they  have  no  acorns  and  use  pinon  nuts  as  staple 

•    * 

food.     This  is  important  in  connection  with  their  basketry. 


-^-SHGP AagtMr*-4S,12QL^_.lQum9l  ....lol  JW^Ol 


/ 


V/eXyisited  Dr . McKniglit * s  collection  of  Indian  baskets  andl-also 

\ 

Dr J.  S. McQueen* s.(dentist)  collection,  both  of  which  contain, a  few 

\ 
j  ems . 


Left  Bishop  \t  3  p.M.  and  arrived  at  Sherwin'^'  at  6-30  P.M.— 

\  / 


distance  17  miles. 


\ 


\ 


Had  clear  views  of\the  V/hite  Mountaijis  today  before  the  rain. 

\  / 

•jo  \  / 

The  main  peajAi.E.  of  Bishop),  and  rise?'  (apparently)  only  a  little 

\     / 

above  the  sustained  elevation  ot,  tJiUs  part  of  the  range.      The  peak 


\.      .> 


and  ridge  north  of  it  are  covered  \Hth  fresh  snow  from  yesterday's 

/ 

storm.  '  /  . 

/  \ 

Tlie  en'  ire  range  |s  barren  and  stee 


\ 


\ 


ranges 


•       • 


peak— doubtless  nut  r-ines.       llorth  of  V^ite  mountain  Peak  the  range 

/   . 

seems  particularly  steep  and  barren,  the  north  end\ rising  in  a  con- 

/ 

tinuous  pr^ipitous  wall,  and  ending  abruptly. 

/  •  ^       ^ 

w/are  stopping  tonight  at  the  ranch  of  J.C.Sherw^  ,one  of 

the  e4rly  settlers  and  a  fine  old  man.  His  ranch  is  '  thf  north- 

/  ^ 

ermost  in     (Round)  Valley  and  is  just  at  the  foot  of  the  big  rocky 


u 


'^'-im^'^'imilAl '  C  Ai>J^ 


RIOIIOr  'P»GHERWIN^&-.......>JtouxU3Ua. 


Q 


■'•^.'«><«».'»>:4l?u:  JiRSi"' VT" 


lH!lI"aiartlyig'"t!yH7mmr^''i*eiig''^M^y-r«   ti  >■  42^mlA&«aftrj0SJ5  the 


jBP^W^r"^%^'""'«^nBBf<SB^2B^^^^ 


^[At  a  Paiute  Indian  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  the  road 
from  Bishop  to  Roimd  Valley  leaves  Owens  Valley  proper,  I  got  half 
a  dozen  baskets.     The  best  of  these  ai'e  two  good-sized  bov/ls  v/hich 

« 

look  much  like-  *Tulares*.       The  old  scpaw  of  v/hom  I  bought  tlion  told 
me  she  bought  them  many  many  years  ago  from  Indians  on  the  other 


(west)  side  of  the 


SierraJx* 


The  lai^ge  flat  broadly  snowshoe- shaped  winnowing  baskets  which 
the  Mono  Lalce  Paiutes  called yTe-ma  or  ta-ma,  the  Bishop  Creek  In- 


dians called ^-na  and  pa-so  or  pa-sa. 


This  is  the  closely 


v/oven  kind  and  the  name  is  applied  alike  to  the  much  smaller  and 
more  deeply  scooped  ones.       The  same  shapes  and  sizes  in  more  open 
weave  (like  the  alternating  couplets  of  the  wo-na  or  burden  baskets, 
only  closer  and  finer)  they  call  jZfe-du. 


PARRDIGTOirS      RMCH.     August  2o,1901.       PAIUTE  IlIDIMS. 


0 


August  20,1901.— In  evening  visited  the  Indian  camp  on  the  hill-side 

•      •  • 

above  Harrington's  and  houglit  a  fev/  baskets.     Among  others  they  have 
an  open  work  bag-shaped  basket    12-15  inches  deep  for  large  white 


grubs  which  come  on  the  nut  pines  at  intervals  of  several 

* 

years  and  drop  to  the  ground.   Mrs.Farrington  tells  me  that 
they  dig  a  trench  around  the  tree  and  collect  the  v/orms  that 


get  into  the  ditch,  and  prize  them  for  food. 


r;  3d 

August  21,1901— Got  up  this  morning  at -S-SG  and  rode  up  Rush  Creek 
to  an  old  Paiute  camp  v/here  there  are  several  old  vacant  tepees  and 

■ 

2  still  inhabited  by  very  old  Indian  men,  one  of  whom,  Na-ha,  is  the 
father  of  Bu-se-una,  wife  of  Paiute  Joe.  •  These  old  men,  live 


•     « 


alone  in  the  brush  tepees  on  top  of  a  gravel  and  sagebrush  hill  be- 

ft 

tween  forks  of  Rush  Cre^.*   From  Na-ha,  a  sturdy  fine  looking  old 
man  who  was  cutting  grass  in  the  creek  bottom  with  his  jackknife, 
I  bought  two  old  baskets— a  large  bowl  and  a  burden-basket-(^wo-nay* 


•  » 


«  %     * 


In  the  edge  of  the  willows  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  is  the 
lodge  of  Bu-se-una,'  daugliterof  llaha  and  wife  of  Paiute  Joe.     From 


•  • 


■ryf-'i'lSi 


k£WS^ 


Bu-se-ima 


a 


I  bought  tliree  basketB--2  small  bovds  made  by  herself,  and 
superb  old  large  bowl  basket  of  exceptional  beauty  and  value, 
which  She  told  me  was  made  by  her  mother  but  which  I  half  suspect  ■ 
was  traded  or  stolon  from  the  Diggers,  as  it  is  mch  like  a  basket 


<. 


I  got  from  an  old  Digger  -Sqww^ 


on  Angel  Creek  near  Lbrphys  last 


year 


The  materials  however  are  finer  and  tho  basket  thinner  and 


mor 


:e  flexible.     This  basket  Bu-se-una 


told  me  is  a  much  prized 


y/lien  apparen 


and  the  nut  us 


eremonial  basket  used  for  cooking  acorn  meal  on  special  occasions, 

tly  all  tho  Mono  Paiutes  are  present.     They  get  the 
acoi-ns  only  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra,  in  Yosemte  Valley, 

ed  is  always  that  of  the  black  oak  (Querous  californi 
There  are  no  oaks  on  this  (east)  side  of  the  Sierra  and 

taken  by    nuts  of  the  nut  pine  or  pinon,  which 
is  tho  staple  food  of  the  Paiutes.      Hut  pines  cover  the  hi^er 


ediately  above  tho  Indian  oanii  at  Farring- 


ous 


). 


their  place  is  here 


slope 


tons. 


s 


of  the  hills  imm 


The  fine  old  basket  I  obtained  has  been  burned  in  two  places 
inside  by  tho  hot  stones  while    cooking  acorn  mush. 


''.r  '  "J^ISr:  f '•AVa,^':'''>Jltfr;i'VIi1!BHUmflM 


I 


^V'""^-  tX' 
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Miss  Sarah  Winnemucoa.— Miss  Sarah  Wlnnc- 
mucca  recently  passed  through  Carson,  Nevada,  on 
her  way  to  Virginia  City.  This  notable  woman  m 
commonly  rei-uted  to  be  the  daujthter  oi  the  oW 
V^rcfiief  ot  the  Piutes,  but  this  etatenaent  is  de- 
jjled,  and  it  is  represented  that  she  was  born  of 
Plt^per  parents  somewhere  m  the  footh Jls  of  the 
Sacramento  valley,  and  was  educated  by  "Tiie 
au^i 8"  at  their  Catholic  academy  in  MaiysvUle. 
op"  ttie  fact  i-emaiMS  that  «he  is  eoou  i:h  versed  m 
the  Piute  tongue  to  be  able  to  talR  fluently  with  the 
people  of  the  tribe,  for  whom  she  has  fieqilsatlf^ 
acted  as  an  interpreter.  She  is  popularly  r&araed 
as  the  Tlrgin  queen  of  the  Pmtes;  is  a  plain  little 
woman,  pretty  dark;  dresses  like  an  American 
lenrale,  of  ru  tic  habits  and  modest  pretensions; 
ana  talks  En^lisd  without  any  perceptible  aecenr,. 
She  is  a  cafiabie  person,  and  reads  our  laneaaee 
aiid  expresses  herself  in  writin«r  Quite  cor^ctiv. 
and  with  considerable  force  of  expression^  We 
Have  also  heard  of  her  writina:  poetry.  As  a  re- 
puted princess  of  the  J^^ute  blood  royal  she  is  a 
famous  character.— [Carson,  Nevada,  Appeal. 
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Wtiet  ^ketcli  or  tlic  I.ife  of  .Sai^lu  C'HU-t'  ot 

the  Piiitef*.     /  - 

irroiD  tlie  yirsrinl«  Enteftpriae,  Ja!fiu#Ty  t4tbul 
SRrah  Wtn»emucca»  the  aceompllHhed  dtiiisfht. 
^©f  oia  WtnaemTicea^ Chlet  oi  the  IMuterf.  who,  I 

«0]»pan.r  with  h«r  IvoClier,  ftas  been  8l»>i)plng  for      -^ 
.  jseveral  diys  past  to  tlil»  vlctaitity,  jfiveK.«v  ^ollow^jy™ 

ing-  paFttemlars  of  a  soiaewhat  checkered  llfeJIff^^ 

From  esFlT  ciifldhoedi^e  had  a  stroii^  detsire  l»  : 

ad^  t^  eusUtms  and  maunei-s  ot  me  white8|.  ^ 

ADO^TpittftarlJT  to  oMaIn  a  masteiy  of  the  ele- 

ta&aUi  ot  an  Ekwliab  edu^Jtloa,  iu  ovti&r  to  carry 

rx&r  purpose  lato  eWJctl'  AB>1|)ona»»&ertatlier'» 

clrounwtaaicefl  would;  |Krt«lfc/  »^e,  tojrettier  wtth  , 

two  of  her  sesKers,  W2i»  psveeA  in  #ifWJU  school  at  ] 

^n  ^9se,  CElf orsto,  where  she'  wTiijmed  seTeu  f 

years..  Burfttg  the  first-  two  or  tmmrears,  she 
'ftays^  thetr  progreen  In  their  atafflwirwas  very 

sKwC  froto  iftcK  ot  CEnnnianty  wiA  taie  laiipniasre ; 

hint  when tiey  hatf  once  ni3tet»ritft!lie  intricacleii  • 
J  or.the  EMiah  veffsacntar,  they  flbt  afiotfg  f amouH-  , 
~y  tbeFeftner.  Si&e  moOwlir  aiOedi  Oiat  she  wa»  > 
dnneet  of  the  three,  ana  stated!  that  while  in  | 
8ch«©l  she  had  a  grreat  pasBloa  Dor  needle  an4 
oro«het  work,  and  would  often  KeaTe  her  b(X>lc«i ; 
under  the  deskan^l  apply  hei'SifU  t^o  the  crochet 
business,  meanwhile  keeping  a  bhnrp  eye  on  the  r 
teachen  '*  r 

tg  our  conversation  wltlc  hei'  she  made  use  ] 

very  btf«t  English,  clotiilng  her  thoiightai 

;4l«pfds  pure^  expressive  and*  cla8Btcal>  Since 

v¥mg  8cho«a  slie  has  led  ajn  acNenturous  life. 

some  of  the  tfme  residing  #^th  her  father,  bjr 

%hCHn  she  is  greatly  Idolized^ hut  often  ahsentluijr 

herself  from  home  for  a  yeai-at  a  tfme.    For  quite 

a   numher  of  years  ^he  w«i»  employed  by  th<^ 

United  States  Government  <ih  an  taterpreter.   She 

Is  under  the  Unpreaslon  thitt^she  fls  ahout  31  year^ 

of  age,  hut  does  not  look  tii^ln^  o^ver  22.    Muny  of 

i  onr  citizens  readily  recogatze,.  aB  she  passes  alonsr 

t  the  sti-eet,  the  liandsoiAevWeH-fermed.  Intelllgeifct- 

^. looking  pw&tlte  young  latV  w^th  aark  ilowln?  luiir^ 

•  Spanish   eyes  and  conii)iexloa,   as   the  dauj^- 

>ter  ot  the  Wlnnemucctoo^iicftain.     Three  .vearni  p        i  i  ^  ll.      '     \I^1L 

o  she  was  marrlecJi  to   a  white  man  nameda    /y| ,    D^^TinV     V\a  «v>  /o 
rtlett. .  and    went    to    r^'Stde    with    hli*   laf 
t  l^ke  C  Ity,  whei»&>  she  remaluea  one  /ear.  ', 
^v«.en,  for  some|jpaus9»(H' other,  she  left  hcihus-  I 
t^d,  and  onee^iori^  gladdened  with  heir  pres- 
ence the  "u^lck;;e-up*»-  of  her  aged  fathf^r.   She 
BtliMmaiii^  a  peitoGt«ooininand  ot  the  Pt'iite  lan- 
.  ffliage,  coupled  wVih-.a. love  for  the  peoi>lt>  of  her 
trfbe,  o|tenmlngangwithgiX)Up8of  th^^d  seated 
5  on  the  ground  While  engaged  m  playlii^i  th»»  tra- 
Udlttonftl  game  c«  '^poker.*'    On  sn€)i  octntsioii-;  sh»» 
rnevcF  hesitates  to  partake  oi  their  priwtJtive  and 
homely  tare*  oenslstlng  ot  seeds,  plneintts,  roots, 
gameorljsh.   Her  two  sisters,  on  tlee  ('oiitrarv 
she  represente  as  being  proud  and  OihincUm^  tft^! 
associate  with  any  of  the  red-man  trli5f\     The 
friendly  feeling  manifested  by  hei'self  towarrts 
them  has  »reatly  endeared  her  to  tihe  children  of  • 
the  desert.    Last  week,  in  company  with  her 
lather,  she  visited  San  Franflsco  «or  the  purpose 
of  having  an  Interview  witli  Ma.l/[>r-(;eneral  Sch«-- 
fleld,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  Pa^' 
cltic.     The  object  of  the  visit,  on  the  part  of 
the  old  Chief,  was  to  ask  General  Schofleld  not 
o  withdraw  any.  of  the  troops  stationed  ne^r 
he  reservation  for  fear  tliat  Ihe  Piutojj  w-*^ 
t  to  quarrelling  among  thehisCiy^  and  bloody 
ed  be  the  result.    Thelafcher  and  daii}^hit>r  als^* 
pleaded  eloquently  In  bohalf  of  tUe  l^ayerty- 
.stricken  Plutes.  askln^r  the  General  ta  ttirn  ^h 
them  with  fuvmlng  Implements  seed^  «\>f  .J^a^.;"^}^ 
'Cereals,  and  some  person  to  Initiate}  thti^u  inti>  tno 
'mysteries  of  farming.    General  ^chott^d  re  erred ; 
fOiemtothe  Indian  agent,  but  was  assuied  that . 
/he  would  de  nothing  for  them.    Having  accpih.  1 
!nflsl?d  nothing  from  their  yslt,  tUcy^eturaoj  to  ^ 
Renow  tM  young  lady  and  her  iMOther  takli}^ 
paln?to^^t  Senator  .Tonf^s  at  hli;  r;[^sWence  In 
Gold  Hill  f<Mr  the  purpose  of  talking  over  their 
^evanc^esSdeDllsVlnghjs  «yi^Pa;«^lS^i,^  }^^^J^ 
hehalf.   The.honomble  Senator  r^'^Wed  them 
very  gracloiffely;  listened  to  tholr  complaints  and 

prSSiSed  to  do  everything  m  ^lf^^^^Z]^uxSn 
Washington  to  aid  In  ameliorating ^he  cm  ditwn 
of  the  Piute  tribe.  In  conversation  wOh-  the 
voung  woman,  the  sublcct  of  this  atke^h-  wjS 
Sed  that  her  father  was  about  80  yf^;'J.?,«,,^«^; 
also  that  she  has  an  aunt  msldlng  }^.^^,^  City  a 
voujQg  son  0?  whom  is  belnl  educated  in  the  puh. 
lie  school  fl|jjjiat  town. 
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A^hat  an  Indian    Cllrl  Sajs    About  \ 

tlie  Treatment    Her   People    aro^ 

'  SobJecCed  to  la  Nevada.  [ 

^  Copmlgsioiier  Parker  yesterday  received  ' 

e  ^Uowiog  letter  from  an  Indian  girl  in 
Nevajda.    It  is  givan  as  it  w^  written  by 

theajuthor: 

]    Camp  MoDBaMOT.NBV  Ada;  April  4. 1870.  ;.j 
Sib:  I  leara  from  the  oepamaadiog  officer  at 
'  thU  post  that  Tou  deiire  full  inforihatiOD  la 
regand  to  the  Xndiani  around  thti  place,  with  , 
a  TleW^  if  piQililble,  of  bettering  their  eondl- ; 
tion  |}y  ■tfadliiff  them  oo  the  Truokee  river  y 
refervatipb.     All  the  lQdii|iiB  from  here,  to  ! 
Oarsoa  oityvbelong  t^  the  Pah-ntertribe.    My 
father,  whoie   name  U  WiDoemuoca,  is  the. 
head  chief  of  the  Whole  tribe,  but  he  is  now 
gittlpg  too  old,  and  has  not  money  enough  to 
oOmiaaad,  nor  to  impress  on  their  minds  th4 
necessity  of  their  beiar  seat  oa  the  reserva- 
tion; in  fact,  I  think  he  is  entirely  opposed  i 
to  it. 

He,  myself,  and  most  of  the  Humbolt  and  j 
Q,ueeD^B  river  Indians  were  on  the  Truokee 
reserjv&tion  at  one  time,  but  if  we  had  stayed 
there  it  would  have  been  only  to  starve.    X' 
think  if  they  had  reoeived  what  they  were ' 
entitled  to  from  the  agents,  that  they  would 
never  have  left  there.    So  far  as  their  know- 
I  ledtfe  of  agriculture  extendi  they  are  quite' 
I  ignorant,  as  they  have  never  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  learning;  but  I  think  if  proper  pains 
jjrere  taken  that  they  would  willingly  make 
-rthe  effort  to  maintain  themselvoB  by  their  own 
labor,  providing  that  they  could  be  made  to 
tielieve  that  the  products  were  to  be  their 
own,  and  for  their  own  use  and  comfort. 
4  It  lis  needless  for  me  to  enter  into  details  as 
:JBO  how  we  were  treated  on  the  reservation 
IwhtH  there;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  we  were  | 
^Oftfi^ed  to  the  reserve,  and  had  to  live  on  j 
what  fish  we  might  catch  la  the  river.    If  this 
is  the  kind  of  civtliz'vtion  awaiting  us   on  the 
reserve,  God  grant  that  we  may  never  be  com- 
pelled to  go  on  one^  'as  it  is  more  preferable  to 
live  OR  the  mountains  and  drag  out  an  exist- 
ence  In  our  native  maiuier. 

So  far  as  living  is  concerned,  the  Indians  at 
all  military  posts  get  enough  to  eat,  and  con- 
siderable oaat-olT  clothing,  but  how  long  is 
tnls  to  continue]    What  is  the  object  of  the 

fovernoLent  in  regard  to  lodiansT  Is  it  enough 
hat  we  are  at  peace  1  Remove  all  the  Indians 
from  the  military  posts  and  place  them  on  res- 

I  ervations,  such  as  the  Truokee  river,  (as  they 
wereconduoted,)  and  it  will  require  a  greater 
mill tinry  force  stationed  around  to  keep  them 
within  their  limits,  than  it  now  does  to  keep 
them  in  subjection. 

On  the  other  nand  if  the  Indians  have  any 
guarantee  thit  they  can  secure  a  permanent 
home  on  their  own  native  soil,  and  that  our 
white  neighbors  can  be  kept  from  encroaehing 
on  our  rights  after  having  a  reasonable  share 
of  ground  allotted  to  us  as  owr  own,  and  giv- 
ing us  the  required  advantatjes  of  learning, 
&o.,    I  warrant  that  the  savage,  as  he  is  called 

fto-day,  will  be  a  law-abiding  member  of  the 

community  fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence. 

Yours,  very  rerpectfally, 

Sarah  WiJNHKMnnnA.- 
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tlie  Plate  Fasliioii  of  Wooinj?  and  Wed- 
dinff  Youug  Squawa. 
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From  the  San  Francisco  Call. 

The  narration  by  Sarah  W— _^ 
Indian  maidens  wore  wooed  an*  won  the  Kate 
nation  shows  the  strictness  of  that  PeoP^f  '"  J^ 
eard  to  the  mingling  of  the  sexes.    The  old 

Chef's  daughter  lare  the  fo"<"f «  "^t^^lys 
a  Plut«  courtship  to  a  a.«  veporte.-  a  few  days 

|'"^°When  ft  girl  reachot  ^o^^?f-^*'?the^r 
fiimlly  desire  to  Indicate  to  the  tribe  that  their 

'  da^ghtfr  has  reached  the  marriageable  period 
She  t^es  her  debut,  as  you  say  n  Engl  sh  but 

the  Piute  girl  comes  «ut  ^'^'^  ^■^"'^ly  ^'^I^,'^"^  \ 

'  way  fiom  that  adopted  by  her   white  fclster.  j 

I IZ  beLe  She  reaches  womauhc^d  her^and^ 

mother  has  especial  charge  of  her.   To  that  om 

^^XZ"  yL^  are  supposed  to  bave  b«>ught 

wisdom.  tl.e  girl  Is  given.    She.sehools  her  m 

tlou.    The  girl  then  goes  with 


'  in  this  way  he  attracts  l^er  attention  and  in- 
forms htv,  althougli  he  does  not  speak  a  w^a'd, 
that  lie  loves  lier  and  would  lilie  to  marry  her. 
But  tliis  doe-s  not  comprise  all  of  liis  courtship. 
At  night,  when  the  Indians  have  retired  to  their 
wigwiinis  and  are  sleeping,  the  young  man. 
rises  fi-om  his  bed  of  leaves  and  skins  and  goes' 
to  the   lodge   occupied   by  the   girl   he  lov^s.r 

Kp    *>r»tf»rH     silAnt.lv  jinH     sltS  dOWU  bCSide    h^'l,*^ 

ular  in  shape,  and    utt 


He  enters 
coui'h.    A 


they  heap  I 
center  off 
feet  to- 


two    older  fe- 


\— 


rtlou.    The  gm  ^neii   K"^"  ."""      which     is 
^male     relative^    ^,,«;,v,i^^?,talnrwitli  them 

themaBavauablepresent.    vvi  teepee.]    S??fr.^«T.in  cea«. 


• 


inemaei*  >«^"-"— r:^~^_  (jg^yj,  ^^  the  teepee, 
1  S^n'o^mU^tti^at'  sh?lT»\o  m^^^^^  ^,,,,  I 

after  in   her  clrcleas  a^gieaj^  how^different    i  X'ln-others  and  sisters  and  father  ^J^^^^  ^J^^/^^J 


She  sees  tTie  young  man  enter  she  awakens  the  \ 
Ifirl,  who  rises  and  goes  to  ^vrhere  licr  mother  Is  f 
sleeping,  and  lies  down  beside  her.  As  soon  as  i 
^e  does  this  the  young  man  rises  £\nd  goes  out  \ 
»^  «yi^n tly  as  ho  mme  In.  ^  ^^  „. .  ^ .  '-i-^ 
i'Mnt  a  word  Is  spoken!    He  does  not  touch 

them's  Jl  whi'e  he  is  Sittimg  by  her  a:;^«J^^«^f  P^l 

Ser^grandmoUier  does  no    spea^^^ 

«*oura'»'ement  to  hiiu,  neiu**-*   kx^^^  "v.  -.e^-rt 

rf  EK'^Ue'^uf-'''i«*  J«r.?.i"  1^ 
Jh?/wav  he  IS  treated  as  an  absolute  stranjcor 
brthegirrs  relations.  They  may  have  enter- 
i^*tl,ied  him  belore  he  began  his  attention  to  the 
iirl-hpi-  brothers  mayliave hunted^ with  him 

friendship  ceases.    He  is  »ever  in\uea  w  e*»u 

'%?if«i  ^o'c^'^^sn^e^r^^^ 

tlll^  her  grar^dmlther.  and  when  the  young 
J^n  Sfmes  again  at  "ight,  that.  g.)od  old  Udy 
rises  from  her  bed,  t.»kes  a  haudrul  of  hott^^» 
f.-om  the  ftro  and  throws  tliem  m  nis  laoe. 
Th^-s  the  mitten.    If  he  persists  In  his  atten- 


Io7;do\7  drawing  room^^^^^^  ^^,'^1 

the  two  kinds  orcoui-U.hip   ^J^.*  j.'Young  folks 
parties  In  the  wigwams  to  which  y^^  »     ,,,jjj 

^o  and  get  a43qualuted  fv^p^te^to  attend,  and  no 

men  and  girls  l^ave  no  }{j^^i.^^^if  over.    They 

long  walks  home  aft,^^,^^^P}?Xung through  tha 
never  go  riding  togetlier  noi  stroi  un^inn.  |  ^^^^ 

I  woods  along  the  ilv^  V^^,°\S\p  xva^r  plucking 
together  in  the  <^^^,.^^{J{^ Vey  ^eem  to  ^n- 
lilTes  and  flowers.  ,  AU  W>  roam  and  wander 


lillesananowt;l^.    xx..^v,..o--     -        ^  wanaer 

jov  much  g>^Vi^Jl.^frJuyiVav  1^       them,  yet 
whithersoever  t^^f  ^  fancy  ma>    ua  >^^^ 

they  are  kent  as  ^l^^^^^'^JLVltll^ot  devoid  of 

^SHS^o  that  the  .iris  a^  ^ung  1  ---- «  ^^^]^ 
"You  ^J5'^^.J3»^,,t  of  thek:  lodges  of  moon-  |  become  engaged,  but  ev 

Ifg^lKhts  -ali^« S^^^^^^^^^^^  ^"  "" "^"^  ''"^''  "'^'  - 

woo  in  that  way,  but  Uie>  never  auic  tu  ^^^^ 


Weed    they  never  speak  togeihe 
never  pi^es  between  them.    But 
vlry><£>^  knows  jyhen  a  young  m 


f^^^aXes  upon  h hi. 

flV^eilatc  hiin  wUh   stout  switches,  and  drive 

hfe'  from  the  lodge.     «o«^^i?«^t«    ''and'' go^es 
rkPi-sists  In   spite   of   such   assaults,  ana   goes 
S^  an  and  again  to  the   tent  where  the  gifl  is . 
sleeping      g^metimes   his    perseverance  -winsj 

'^'ai- tlieVrl  Uk^^^^^^^^  is  willing  to  mar.y  1 

1,1  »V  tvion^hV  tells  her  grandmother,  who  In- 
o?il;s  Uie 'lr!^ff  t^^^^^  &  the  family  think  It  is 
a  slalible  match,  the  father  invites  tne  young 
m-in  to  the  tent  and  asks  him  iu  the  presence  of 
thrgidif  he  loves  her  and  will  take  good  care 
of  iier  Then  the  father  asks  the  girl  she 
?.5v'^t:Vhe;young  man,.a..d  tells  l-tUe  duties  of 

en  atter  that  they- 
do  not  talk  toj^Hier,  neither  do^h(^go,abo^ 

the 
camp-'. 
sft*4 
The} 
firivT  has  caroluliv  cooked  a^baskct  of  food  for 
?cri   tlnd^&^^^  as  shchands  it  to 

r;?n.  ho  sci^s  hor  wrist  with  his  risht  hand  and 
t  S^^^lfo  b^^ktH  wi th  his  loft.    That  is  the  mar- 

r  h4   00%^^^^^^^  f^^^^  f^^'^^l'   then  pro- i 

/nV^c.^rthcfm  man  and  wile  and  they  go  to  a 

I  lodge,  wiiere  they  live  together.'^         . 


( 


'     When  Indians  take  to  rendlni?  history 
ther  are  apt  to  make  discoveries  that  are 
dreadfully  embarrassiuK  at  times  to  wbUe 
people.      Thus,    there    is    an_  intelligent 
S-iuie  chief  in  NeTa.la  who  rejoices  in  the  > 
name  of  Johnson    Sides,  .and    who    looks  \ 
caretuUy  after  th«  interests  of  his  people. 
Not  lonK  since  he  'appeared  Jiefore   the 
Board  of  Pardons  at  fcarso.i  City  to  plead 
uieciseof  a  yonnK  Indian  who  killed   a 
I  witch  doc  or  ii  EUo  county  some  year. 
'  !eo      He  made  a  long  statement  of  the 
case  in   good  English,  and  when   almost 
through  *was   asked  by  one  of  «he  board 
why  the  killing  took  place  with  such   ittle 
Tereinonv.    He  drew  himself  up  and  de- 
hbemely  replied.    "For  the  same  reason 
ihfti  vour  peop  o  used  to  kill  tne  wiicnes 
to  New   England."     This  sharp  pife  of 
reiJarteo  took  immediate  effect,  and  in  a 
Bhort  time  the  prisoner  was  Iroe. 
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Wh»n  Indian*  take  to  Mndlng  history 
tbiVareftptto  make  dlicoveries  that  are 
drtldfuUy  embarraasiuK  .t  timea  to  wbite 

people.  Thus,  there  i«  »«  l.'»*«»i«f?l; 
KSte  chief  in  NeTa4a  who  wjoicea  itttha 
nimS  6f  Johhaon  Side*,  rfind,  who  look* 

He  mad*  »  Umi!  *»«Ujp»«nt  of  th» 

f^»Jwi!S«l&d?'  ^TW.  •£•?»  P^a  i 
Sto«»t*«  took  ImiMdlate  effaet,  *a4  in  s 
.Mion  Um»  the  DrUouM  waafr»>.^ 


NOTBS  mCM  JOURNAL  OP  VERNON  BAILEY.  July  13,  1936 


July  13,  1936—  Slept  near  some  magnifioent  buttes  in 
Monument  Yalley,  close  to  the  Arizona  line,  not  sure  which 
side.  Karaho  hogans  and  sheep  herds  near  camp.  Continued 
south-west  to  Kayenta  and  had  dinner  at  the  Agency.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wotherill  were  away  but  the  man  in  charge,  Mr.  A. 
C.  Coyille,  knows  the  country  and  Indians  yery  well.  He  says 
there  are  about  30  Piute  Indians  liring  in  Piute  Canyon  east 


■■'•iWi-H'^V 


of  Navaho  Mountain  &«]d(l  think    he  said  about  30  miles  north 
of  Kayenta  by  a  bad  roadj).    He  says  they  came,  tl 


with  the 


early  Mormon  settlers  from  Cedar  City,  Utah^  aid  are  the 


same  as  those  at  Kanab.  He  says  their  language  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Utes  of  southwestern  Colorado  that 
two  interpreters  are  necessary  when  they  talk  to  each  other 
(I  guess  he  meant  when  you  talk  to  both  tribes,  but  that  is 
how  I  wrote  it)~  V.B. 
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MONO  PAIUTES. 
NORTH  OF  VffiST  ©ID  MONO  LAKE.     AUGUST  31.1900.     Vol.1 


On  the  sagebrush  mesa  by  a  stream  (branch  of  iiill  Creek)  a 


little  north  of  v/est  end  of  the  lake  we  caiae  upon  an  encampment  of 
Mono  Piute  Indians.       They  had  two  large  circular  brush  enclosures, 

* 

each  say  20  feet  in  diameter,  for  tcraporary  use  and  plenty  of 


horses. 


We  had  the  great  good  luck  to  find  two  of  the  squaws  pro 


paring  acorn  meal  raush.  They  are  just  returning  from  a  trip  acorss 
the  Sierra  gathering  acorns.   They  had  dug  a  large  shallov/  depres- 
sion  in  the  ground,  circular  in  outline  and  about  5  feet  in  diame- 
ter  by  10  inches  deep.    Over  this  basin-liko  depression  they 
spread  two  cloths —  a  coarse  cloth  first,  and  on  top  of  it  a  sort 
of  cheese  cloth.   Then  they  put  on  the  cloth  a  half  bushel  of 
acorn  meal  which  they  had  already  ground  very  fine  by  pounding  on 
stones.   They  next  filled  the  hollow  with  water  and  worked  the 
acorn  meal  into  it  with  their  fingers  until  it  resembled  thin  mush, 
while  thus  engaged  the  v/ater  filtered  slov/ly  out  through  the  cloth 
and  into  the  ground,  leaving  the  wet  meal.   This  the  squaws  gather 
up  in  tiieir  hands,  scraping  it  up  with  the  outer  sides  of  tiieir 
hands  a^-^d  making  it  in  roles  and  piles. 


MOIIO  PAIUTES 


LAKE 


Vol. I,  2 


The  had  a  small  fire,   full  of  stones  heating—the  stones  4— 
8  inches  in  diameter.     They  then  took  a  basket  about  2  feet  in 
diameter  and  filled  it  3-4ths  full  of  water  and  with  two  sticks 
picked  out  several  (4  I  believe) of  the  rather  large  hot  stones  and 
dropped  them  in  the  basket  of  water.     They  put  a  couple  of  hand- 
fuls  of  the  acorn  meal  into  this  water  and  almost  immediately  the 

water  be^an  to  boil  and  the  masli  to  thicken. 

« 

One  of  the  squav/s  stirred  it  mildly  with  a  stick  while  thick- 
eneing,  and  at  intervals  while  cooking.  The  hot  stones  were  left 
in  about  20  minutes  and  during  the  whole  time  the  stuff  boiled  like 
hot  porridge,  throwing  up  multitudes  of  little  volcjinoes  and  sput- 
tering  as  if  on  a  hot  stove.  VJhen  done,  one  of  the  squaws  filled 
two  small  baskets  with  cold  water  and  the  other  squaw  took  two  of 
the  hot  stones  out  with  a  stick  and  dropped  them,  one  in  each  bas- 
ket of  cold  water.   The  other  squaw  quickly  washed  off  the  adher- 


41 


ing  mush— doing  so  with  great  dexterity  before  the  v/ater  got  too 

* 

hot— and  then  tossed  the  stones  back  into  the  fire.   This  was 


•  * 


x^r'm 
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llORTH  OF  ^/ffiST  END  MONO  LAKE.     AUGUST  31,1900.     VOL.1,       3 
repeated  with  the  two  remaining  stones.       The  object  was  to  save 
the  mush  which  stuck  to  the  stones.       Vflien  this  Was  done  the  msh 


water  in  the 


small  basket  v/as  poured  into  the  large  mush  basket 


in  which  the  mash  was  now  very  thick.  And  it  was  then  stirred  again 
and  the  whole  promptly  attained  the  proper  consistency  and  the 
job  was  finished.   The  process  is  essentially  the  same  as  among 

* 

the  Hoopa  and  other  Indians. 
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MONO  LAKE  PIUTESC 
Ota  the  sagebrush  mesa  by  a  stream  (branch  of  Mill 
•^  o  iu.+.Ia  nnH-.h  nf  the  wsst  end  of  *4»e  lake  we  a 


upon  an  encanqpment  of  Mono  Piute 


They  had  two 


large  circular  brush  enclosures,  each  say  20  ft.   in  diameter, 
for  temporary  use.  and  plenty  of  horses.      W«  had  the  great 
good  luck  to  find  two  of  the  women  prepari^^con^eaajm 
They  are  just  returning  from  a  trip  across  the"  Sienu(^ther- 
ing  acorns.       They  had  dug  a  large  shallow  depression  in  the 
ground,  circular  in  outline -and  about  5  feet  in  diameter 
by  10  inches  deep.       Over  this  basin- like  depression  they  koA 
spread  two  cloths— a  coarse  cloth  first ,  and  on  top  of  it  a 
sort  of  cheese  cloth.       Then  they  put  on  this  cloth  a  half 
bushel  of  acorn  meal  which  they  had  alreac^ground  very  fine 
by  pounding  on  stones.       They  next  filled  the  hollow  with 
water  and  rworked  the  acorn  meal  into  it  with  their  fingers 
until  it  resembled  thin  mush.      While  thus  engaged  the 
water  filtered  slowly  out  through  the  cloths  and  into  the 
ground,  leavir^  the  wet  meal.       This  the  women  gat  he!*  up 
in  their  hands,  scraping  it  up  with  the  outer  sides  of  their 
hands  and  making  it  in  rolls  and  piles. 

They  had  a  small  fire  full  of  stones  heating— the  stones 
^8  inches  in  diameter.  They  then  took  a  basket  about  2  ft. 
in  diameter  and  filled  it  3/4  full  of  water  and  with  two 


Mono  Lake  Piutes 


2. 


stickB  picked  out  several  (4  I  believe)  of  the  rather  large 
hot  stones  and  dropped  them  in  the  basket  of  water.   They 
put  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  the  acorn  meal  into  this  water 
and  almost  immediately  the  water  began  to  boil  and  the  mush 
to  thicken. 

One  of  the  women  stirred  it  mildly  with  a  stick  while 
thickening,  and  at  intervals  while  cooking.   The  hot  stones 
were  left  in  about  20  minutes  and  durii^  the  whole  time  the 
stuff  boiled  like  hot  porridge,  throwir^  up  multitudes  of 
little  volcanoes  and  sputterir^  as  if  on  a  hot  stove-   When 
done ,  one  of  the  women  filled  2  small  baskets  with  cold 


water  ajid  the  other 


took  two  of  the  hot  stones  out 


with  a  stick  and  dropped  them,  one  in  each  basket  of  cold 
water.    The  other ^3§fiaw  cjuickly  washed  off  the  adhering 
mush — doing  so  with  great  dexterity  before  the  water  got 
too  hot — and  then  tossed  the  stones  back  into  the  fire. 
This  was  repeated  with  the  two  remaining  stones.   The  object 
was  to  save  the  mush  which  stuck  to  the  stones.   When  this 
was  done  the  mush  water  in  the  small  baskets  was  poured  into 
the  large  mush  basket  in  which  the  mush  was  now  very  thick. 
It  was  then  stirred  again  and  the  whole  promptly  attained 
the  proper  consistency  and  the  job  was  finished.   The  pro- 

cess  is  •ssentially  the  same  as  among  the  Mewuk,  Hoopa  and 

other  Indians.— Calif.  Journ,  C  Hart  Merriam,  I,  p. 67-69, 
Aug.  31,  1900, 


On  the  aagobruah  meaa  by  a  stream  (branch  of  Mill 
Creek)  a  little  north  of  the  west  end  of  t*»  lake  we  oame 
upon  an  encampment  of  Mono  Piute  Indiam.   They  had  two 
laxige  olroular  brush  enclosures,  each  -si^  20  ft.  in  diameter, 
for  temporary  use,  and  plenty  of  horses.   We  had  the 
good  luck  to  find  two  of  the  women  preparing  acorn  meal  mush. 
They  are  just  returning  from  a  trip  across  the  Sier»)£^ther- 
ir^  acorns.   They  had  dug  a  largo  shallow  depression  in  the 
ground,  circular  in  outline  and  about  5  feet  in  diameter 
by  10  inches  deep*   Over  this  basin- like  depression  they 
spread  two  cloths*«a  coarse  cloth  first,  and  on  top  of  it  a 
sort  of  cheese  cloth.   Then  they  put  on  this  cloth  a  half 
bushel  of  acorn  meal  which  they  had  alreacfyground  very  fine 
by  poundiw?;  on  stones.   They  next  filled  the  hollow  with 
water  and  worked  the  acorn  meal  into  it  with  their  fingers 


until  it  resembled  thin  mush. 


ingaged 


water  filtered  slowly  out  through  the  cloths  and  into  the 
ground,  leavir^  the  wet  meal.   This  the  women  gathe]^up 
in  their  hands,  scraping  it  up  wl'iih  the  outer  sides  of  their 
hands  and  making  it  in  rolls  and  piles. 

They  had  a  small  fire  full  of  stones  heating— the  stones 
4-8  inches  in  diameter.  They  then  took  a  basket  about  2  ft. 
in  diameter  and  filled  it  3/4  full  of  water  and  with  two 


Uono  Lake  Piutes 


2. 


sticks  picked  out  several  (4  I  believe)  of  the  rather  laiige 
hot  stones  and  dropped  them  in  the  basket  of  water.   They 
jput  a  couple  of  handful  s  of  the  acorn  meal  into  this  water 
and  almost  iiamediately  the  water  began  to  boil  and  the  mush 
to  thicken.  ' 

One  of  the  women  stirred  it  mildly  with  a  stick  while 
thickening,  and  at  intervals  while  cooking.   The  hot  stones 
were  left  in  about  20  minutes  and  durir^  the  whole  time  the 
stuff  boiled  like  hot  porridge,  throwir^  up  multitudes  of 
little  volcanoes  and  sputtering  as  if  on  a  hot  stove.   When 
done ,  one  of  the  women  filled  2  small  baskets  with  cold  . 


water  and  the  other 


took  two  of  the  hot  stones  out 


with  a  stick  and  dropped  them,  one  in  each  basket  of  cold 
water.  *^LThe  other  ^ttlSSirciuickly  wQshed  off  the  adhering 
raush— doing  so  with  great  dexterity  before  the  water  got 
too  hot— amd  then  tossed  the  stones  back  into  the  fire. 
This  was  repeated  with  the  two  remaining  stones.   The  object 
was  to  save  the  mush  which  stuck  to  the  stones.   When  this 
was  done  the  mush  water  in  the  small  baskets  was  poured  into 

« 

the  large  mush  basket  in  which  the  mush  was  now  very  thick. 
It  was  then  stirred  again  and  the  whole  promptly  attained 
the  proper  consistencj'  and  the  job  was  finished.   The  pro- 
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Uim  !J3^D  BY  LS-'rUU-i^Ui  Oj?*  UTTLS  L'KE  v/.llky 
Rn*  Themselves  end  for  Neighboring  Tribes. 


« , 


Choo>hoo-l£h>kr  h:  All  people  north  of  themselves,  re-^fcrdlesF 

of  tribe. 
It 
Me»tumimfih  or  Me~turi~nEh  Po»m«h:  fhflir  nnme  for  themselves. 

Tribe  inhabiting  the  western  and  northern  prrts  of  Little 

Lake  or  V.'illets  Volley,  the  nfine  of  ^Mch  in  their  Ov-n 

Ifmpja-'ge  is  ile-tun-ki   (pronounced  ^Be^tum-ki'  by  Pomoon 

tribes  on  Hussibn  Biver  and  Clesr  Lake).     Tlie  territory  o'f 

the  M<^~bjn~mah  9xterd<=?  northi»esterly  fron  the  site  of   the 


»«; 


~T.    .      ''   !'•' 


present  town  of  ^'villets  to  e   little  beyond  the  sfrwrill  rt 
I'orth'^estern  tnd  thrnce  west  to  the  coast,  where  it  ref.oiirs 
from  Cleone  Creek  (in  tiieir  Itmgucge  L«-koo-ngh  be-.dch)  on 

# 

the  north,   south  to  CaFp;;r  Biver   (in  their  1?  ngurre  Chc-tu'l:^ 

be-drh^)  ir eluding  the  lioyo  r.r.d  Fort  Bragg  country.     They  liel 

No70  River  ftnd  all  its  br?  nches.     On  the  08st  they  did  not 

clcir  the  eastern  side  of  Little  L/ke  Valley  frorr  VUllets 

to  the  mountains,  Fnd  on  the  south  exterded  only  fbout  a 
mile  en i  a  hf;lf  beyond  the  prrsent   tovm. 


r< 


■».  ■  1 1  j>i  I*— 


,v 


Me-tum-mah  a. 


'^^<»«^t9L'K 


Sho-mn/  polmahi^TribR  or  sub tribe  occupying  the  eaetorn  end 

aouthejjptorn  partf?  of  Little  Lfke  VelLey  from  8  little  oe-st 
of  the  to'jvn  of  Willeta  eosterlv  to  Tomki  Creek,  and  south 


..  J 


to  thfi   territory  of  the  Wrlker  Valley  tribe   (the  Knh^be-tgim-me 
poLmah).     Their  principfil  viHece,  called  Ee-hl-pt^h-tgh  (nebr  in^ 
'Pepijerwood  nuts  pounding*)  was  at  the  edge  of  the  foothills 
ii-l/4  miles  enst  of  Willete. 

Another  villfge  was  Kflh>fihiida.>mel.  situ?  tod  in  the  1o\t? 
foothills  at   the  head  (south  end)  of  Little  Lake  Valley.   Still 
another.  TooUoo-moQ  chut-te.  was  on  a  small  hillside'  in  the 

i 

southern  part  of  the  valley  (about  a  mile  east  of  the  highway 
end  £  mile  or  1^  mile  north  of  extreme  south  end  of  the  Vtlley). 
Thr   oeoole  talk  like  the  Mft.taimimph  poimah  but   Mrag'   their 
wrds,  and  a  few  ^rris  are  different.     In  early  days   they 
were  not   friends  of  the  tJe-tumiroE-h  althoush  sperkine  eRrenti^lly 


the  same  IrnGuag© 


■■■■  •  ;l3^-^ 


iiteh"to^po-mah!  Sherwood  Vtdley  tribei  reaching  north  to  IG-Lile 
Ri'/er,  south  to  Cleone,  west  to  the  coast.     They  occupied 
Be~aha  Bidge  and  Strong  Mountain.     Apprrently  pert  of  their 
boundfiry  was   the  old  Govermnpnt  trail  on  the  ridge  between 
Borth  rnd  South  Porks  of  10-L!ile  Eivor. 

Shg-bal-dan'>.no  po'-msh:  ^Apparently  a  bn^nch  of  the  feh-tO  pp-mah^ 


extending  from  Sherwood  Bald  Mountain  westerly  toward  the   coast. 


"^oVvaaa^ 


Buk-kovv-hah'  poUiah :   Small^y^tribe  occupying  the  upper  pf^rt  of 


Outlet  Creek,  beginning  about  4-  miles  north  of  VJillets  and 


extending  northerly  to  afx beyond  Arnold  Station  {a  little 


beyond  East  Creek,  now  sometimes  called  Yew  Tree  Crmp). 

They  had  3  or  4  rancherias,   the  principal  one  on  the  flat 

I 

m 

4i-  miles  north  of  v.illets  #iere  the  railroad  and  highway 

meet.  .  On   the  north  they  meet  the  Nar~ko  po-mah:  on  the   ea«t 

on  the  west  the  Mah-to  po~mah:   on  the  south 


th^'i^Jike^nak; 


th  e|' 

probably  both  the  liie-tum~m>?h  and  Sho~nul  po-mah .  They  tc  Ik'-d 

like  the  Me-tun-mah  of  Little  Lke  Vc'lley  but  faster,  tnd 


A'ern  not   friends. 


1BfflfSB!SWP'. 


i^SJIfeSl 


't»VH.^, 


Me«tua«msh    M 
Ker^ko  po-mah;  3eid  to  be  a  small  nixed  tribe,   epfjtrently  the 


it'  i>  ,•■■' ; 


inliabitants  of  a  pirigle  rrncheria   (orllod  Nar-ko^po  chut-te) 
situated  on  Long  Vtlley  Creek  just  above  the  junction  of 
Dutch  Henry  Creek,  on  the  old  road  —  consequently  between 


3her>*ood  and  Long  Vslley.     The   people  ^ere  colled  Chfh»de-in 


or   'middle  people*  and  were  said  to  be  a  mixed  tribe  con- 
sisting of  both  Sherwood  Valley  Athapaskans  and  Hound  Vtlley 
Tah-to-mah.     On  the  north  they  -were  in  contact   -vith  the  Krhto: 
on  the  east  ;siith  the  Teh-to-mah:   on  the  south  with  the 
£uk~ko\s-hah  poimah.and  I'xh-to  po-mah.     They  lived  end  hunted 
on  Jutch  iienry  Croek,  which  wan   tlieir  territory. 
Kah.bo  tsim-me   poUah:  Walker  Valley  tribe^  occupying  «elker 


<^^-^ 


^-- 


!^ 


Volloy  and  also  the  small  Vrlley    v^ich  thoy  call  Ko~be-drh 
(meaning  'open  hole*)  a  mile  or  two  north  of  V/alker  Valley. 
Bill «dum  po-mah:   Coea^tribo  scuth  of  Caspar  River,   including 
the  Big  Fiver  country  f.nd  reaching  south  to  lie  varrc  Eidpe. 


y  I 


ke-t\im«mfih.      5j 


Athap£g>fen  tribea. 


<^^ 


^ 


(oommonly  celled  KakJLQ.).  Tribe  inhsbiting  Long  find  Cehto 
Valleys,  reaching  north   to  Twin  Eocks,  Oummings,  end 
the  junction  of  Rettlesnake  Creek  with  South  Fork  Eel 
Eiver,  and  south  to  the  extreme  south  end  of  Long  Valley. 

Yo^sawl:  Tribe  occupying  the  coest  from  Usal  Creek  north 

■ 

to  Shelter  Cove,  f^nd  in  the  interior  reach inp  easterly 
to  or  beyond  South  Fork  ^el  River. 

L:iy«kTnan  tribes    (commonly  C8lled"^LikfiSllB*- 

.  U  't      K»Tr>Ub.^fil'  po'-rash.:   The  MoiitujaklslL-  name   for  the  Q.O.rko-tQn-tiI-};^h 

tribe  inhabiting  the  coast  renion  from  Usel  Creek  south 

to  Ten  Mile  River  (sewe  say  to  Inglenook). 
Tah~to«mah:  Tribe  commonly  called   *Red\vocds*  f>nd  clopcly 
related  to  the  Hootchnum  of  upper  South  Uel  River. 
Said  to  reach  Outlet  Creek  from  the  east  in  thp  region 

of  Longvclo  nnd  Arnold. 
feg-shuk-ki:  tte-tnmimah  name  for  the  Round  Valley  Oo-kun-ncp,. 


A 


^AOi^ 


f 


H-e^-ctv^^. 


VvJjV^ 


^ 


JX/^«vnV- 


—  J^^^ 


4,|JU2^>— 


TLUi^  v||Jb>w4 —  ^-O-v-o^  NiifWQ  >ocK.  ] 


(K>KA^ 


(UJl  ^::fccL_  |i^'-vo-OL'  <<Cy  -^"^^^  -«^^^^^  ^^  >^-i^t^. 

}v^  jbKSo    ^Ijiu-J^  ,^^fcc^-Nj^  c>-...^^  a^wvw-^*J4»j  ^  -JLo-^  ♦f^fV^, 

jr^  rLc^  LjJI-c::  iU--  1*^- J-:^  ^ 


h 


r  0  M  0  A  H 
VAB  OB  H0HTHSA3TEBN  POilO 


gynonomyi 


—/, 


Barrett 


FOno 


aifiiAii..*B8rrott.  Set 


/  A.    — 


^filrftiiitf!ti>»>Barrett.     See  Bik-^Kmn^tab-tfli^ 


g^k^kmn' 


cu*. 


occupied  by  flour  mile  on  south  side  Stony  Creek  e  little  weet 
of  Stonyford*— 

ffYnoriOmg.t 

hiik».'mtBtl    Barrett ,  Ethnogeogt  Porno,  245 


tnt^JLaha     •Southerly  nntun'  Lunponeimcms ex j  n«rae,i"' 
^^^^  MtoaLtflU.    Barrett,  T^thnogeog.  Poino,  245. Feb 


1908, 


[dtJlilAbyiii 


Choohelmemeel  name* 


-i2hil»  &flflsg^-fl*ohiIi 


Shottah  ne«B  for  ppwent  Tillage  on  Stony  Oroek  2i  miles  f  of 


C^Hv-^ 


Stonyford.* 

gynonomy! 

^o^ft^ta    Proaant  Stonyford  ranoharia* 
«<i»kfi>ga    Kema  uaad  by  Orlndstona  *^ln. 

nimiflkaiL   Olran  by  Barralt.aa  •Southarly^lJlntnn'  fO^Johe. 
"***^^n8ma  for  pr«»«n^  Stonyford  ranoharle;  cellad  by 

Ihenaal^aa  Baa-ae^a-onil.— c^*^— 


• 


flt^ft^^ta>do^>^l ^n  by  Barrett  aa  village  3^  nliea  H  oi  oijonyicru 
and  1  mile  f  of  Big  Stony  Creek,  on  RB  aide  •'Saltaprlng  telley" 
near  aalt-bed.    But  Chief  San  Diego  eeye  •'no  tillage  there-^nems 


©f  Fmell  lake  only.**-^ 
Syyionomy: 

t^Ai^tldQ    Barrett,  Xthnogeog,  Pomo,  245,  Feb.  1908. 


^jjjgjt^jjlabfi.. — Choohe  Ineme  el 
2i  nllea  N  of  Stonyford. 

tflSkLabe    Given  1 


aa  »3outherly  Vlntun'  [ChoohelSnemeel] 

RowAff  ?thnAniion. Pomo. 245 .Feb,  1908* 


yil 


fet^ 


i 


Iki.>lA^kQ ^Former  •■ill  Tllleg©  on  3  bent  Stony  Ortelc  about 

2  silet    f  of  Stonjrford*— CH*^ 

ftdiiftka    Btrrttt,  Ethnogoog.  Pono,  245,  Fob.  1908. 


Pftft^^r^^iltmn^taWah^^Qlytn  by  Bemtt  ••  old  tlllege  on  n  oenK 
Big  Stony  Crook  l«r  odlatolj  H  rf  Stonyford*    Olton  m  by  Ohlof 
Sen  Diego  as  plaoo  nemo  only.-*- 


Cl%A*-^ 


Barrett,  Bthnogeog.  Powo,  245,  Feb.1908. 

MkkLaitfL   aif«  by  Barrett  so  'Southerly  tlntun'  COhoohjl^." 

none  for  ^^^""i ♦•*-»♦<•«■  ithnfMrnoff*  Pomo.  245.  IWo 


Barrett    See 


Shotoah  neae  for  their  former  ranoherla  on  oohth 


aide  Stony  Greek  about  I  «ilo  iwat  cf  Stonyford, 


c 


J^ 


4 


(written 


•— luke  n&ni  for  Stonjford  pooplt.    Barrett 

}  Bthnogeog*  Bomo*  254»  190d« 


*»tiike  name  for  Stonyford  trlt>e«    Barrett »  Bthnogtog* 


Porno,  254 «  1908 •    See 


««-6iTeii  by  Barrett  as  t1  liege  on  Big  Stony  Greek 
1^  rriilea  N  of  Stonyford  (on  Bldkford  Baneh)*    Given  me  aa  plaoa 
nan  only.—^*^*'-^ 

Synonomyt 


-.  ". 


QhflkUhlaba  or  Qho'  Trlfibby.  Ohoohelmenael  name.  See  ghok«Thlfli»» 
l^jilronVfi'^    Barrettt  Sthnogeog*  FofflO»245»  Feb*  1908* 


g«h>tflk>ta^,»Qld  Tillage  on  Big  Stony  Creek  i  mile  H  of  Stonyford, 
#iere    road  tuma  In  (vest)  to  present  ranoherlaA«* 

kfitu'vtfl    Barrett,  Sthnogeog.  Porno,  245,  Feb,  1908, 


i 


1 1 


^jkoekel    Barrett    See  t^^H^ktwakahl^ 


I 


■H 


«V«JBI 


.^i^;^ 


•• 


t 


^UtA^ta  Barrett,  3e«  l^h^tak^ta. 


«Qlten  \j  Barrett  as  eld  ▼iXlage  near  foothills 
R  of  Big  Stony  Creek  3/4  »lle  KB  of  Stonyford*  OlTen  me  at 
place  name  only*- 


Ou....^ 


— / 


Barrett,  Ithnegeog*    Poibo»  245,  Feb*  1908« 


Barrett.    See  Mishils 


Bo^^i^we«*«1Vln  na«e  for  Stonyford  tribe.    Same  as  Ifl-fhs^hiit 
lAiidi  see. 


1^^  11  la 


e 


k*;*» 


(SiooheliDOM^l  ii«i«  for  old  TilXsgo  on  II  bank  Big  Stonj 


Oroek  Just  H  of  Slon/ford* 


C^*Uw^ 


Shotoah  namo*  Soo 


Hcmenkla 


OhooheXmens eX  neme*  Morrlan  KS  X90d* 


wSminTAb^  Barrett^  Ithnogoog*  Poao,  S45,  FoK  1 

8eo  " 


♦»a^* 


-be,.*^    Seo  fifinifli  and 


(&fipn{>k9xL3e7rott)«**  OhoohaXmams eX  nama  for 


praeent  S ton/ford  ranoharia* 


cw.*"*^ 


3aa  Ba»gha'>Qhi.^.> 


noyBokani',  «M.Barrat  t    8aa 


fikfisQ&s&ift.)  •  •**7uk«  nama  for  Porno  tribaa. 


nana  for  Pomah*    Harrlan  IIS8* 


|^i^?'V;' 


'^¥.^^ 

1 

1 

i 

» 

7 

t 

t 

« 

• 
• 

flAtlaltfl.^^Barrttt,     Ste  Qft^Uh^klh* 


)•••  Old  oanp  site  glTen 


by  Barrttt  ae  half  way  up  SB  alopa  of  St*  John  Mi*  Olttn  no  at 
plaoo  nana  only**« 

pi»taAlinyii    Barrott«  Bthnogoog*  Pomo»  245,  Pah«  1908» 


p^i^toahnva^o*^  Barrttt.    Sao 


^|glmftn.<«H»Ona  of  thair  nawia  for  tholr  oiti  trlbo. 
See  32u2lAfttl« 


eJ»,%-w 


awtfsfllU— H«no  used  by  the 


(Potter  Valley  Porno) 


for  Stonyford  Porno.    Kama  naana  •Eaatamera'* 

tfi^foUa^ha    Borrlan .,  is  W       Mn  and 
^  for  Shfiififiil  tribe* ~c 


CtH-w^ 


name 


One  of  their  names  for  their  own  tribe*— ^^^-^ 

name  for  Stonyford  tribe. 


,■:■■•  vv-,t','.vC^7'l;X.%j,-;| 


e 


.-«01d  village  (smell)  en  If  bank  Big  Stony  Critk 


2  or  3  Bilo8  B  of  3tonyford««^ 

gynQnofa,ya 

^'tAca  Barrttt,  Ithnogoog.  Pomo,  245 »  I 


Wt 


iAiASfli    S09 


tQiiWtido    Barrett.    See 


l^lrLabe 


fcairaiikftl.  Ithnogeog*  Pono,  245 


•  See 


/> 


-I 


See  3|iQteah  and 


name  for  Stonyford  tribe  (Shoteah).— 


'■''■::'^m. 


r'Jfff,-^ 


■■7< I '.  .!'■.',   ^*'.-  ■-■■    ■-,■■:    ■'-   ■-'■.<'>  I, ,fr ,•,■'. <A;'' I.     ,   '  1  j.  ,■  f  J 


V 


9 


— OlTtn  by  Barrett  at  old  rlllaga  on  Mlddlt 
Fork  Big  Stony  Oraok  1  miU  from  Junction  ^th  S  Fork.  Chief 
San  Diego  teya  It  la  the  name  of  a  email  oreek  on  north  side 
Fouti  Spring,  and  that  there  never  waa  a  ranchorla  there.-^^ 

1,1'yi^i.^i^lUdB  Barrett,  Ithaogeog,  Poiw.  245,  Feht  1908. 


yj^l^L||^h> ^hlah^be. »>Kame  uaed  by  tl 
County  for  the  tribe  at  Stonyford. 


•^    <5«»(W«W 


torodilAb^   Olten  by  Barrel^,  aa  -o^u^uj^^j  — ^    ^Choohelmemaell 
^*^**^^^^^*^  i«»^or>ki»tahta  renoherla^w 

at  alto  of  grlat  mill  inat  1  of 

Ttkhnturmae^  PemO.   245.  FOD.    iWO 


Ifl^iltLflbe..^    See  Tft-rf^^**^*  'hlab^bfl* 


;tf>^«Ue^Q,^3ee  iofifttiifi.  and  fihfisfls&ltsda* 


^jlyjjy^rnlblda See  Iflfi>rOQ*rOQ-rl*bfl«dft» 


,  ■■/■ 


W 


«  ' 


(4 


10 


.-- Oiten  by  Barrett  as  old  camp  site  near  summit  of 
St.  John  ttt.  Chief  San  Diego  says  there  was  no  camp  there— 


^   CJ^IIw^**^ 


merely  place  name.- 

gynnnQmyt 

wflM «mn    Barrett,  Xthnogeog.  Pomo,  245,  1908. 


IftiBttft* 


likil.— Slfttsaitt  nam«  (meaning  *north  trlh©*)  for  Shoteah.*- 


Cm-x-^ 


'»>M 


^•i 


VauuoL^Sit 


HAMFO  AT  gULPHUR  BANK,  CLEAR  LAKE 


* 


At  Sulphurbank,at  east  end  of  Sulphurtank  Bay  (East  arm  of  Clear 
Lake,  Lake  County,  California), July  15  and  16,  1907,  I  visited  the 
Hamfo  village  on  the  mainland  opposite  their  old  home  on  Ellem  Island. 
It  is  on  a  low  point  close  to  the  water. 

Most  of  the  people  are  away  picking  Yerba  Santa (Eriodicti on  glu- 
Unos^  which  thej  spread  out  to  dry  on  mats  or  clean  places  on  the 
ground,  and  then  put  up  in  sacks  and  sell  for  cough  medicine.  Some 
are  across  the  Lake  picking  and  drying  on  the  basal  slopes  of  Mount 
Konokti. 


'■"V;t.'-.:-''':^i'-:'"''"(ii 


^  \V(k\w-^o 


v 


August  18,1906.     Visited  a  cainp  of  Hrciin-fo.  Indians  on  9*8^  Creek  and 
got  a  lot  of  names  of  majranals,  birds,  reptiles  insects,   trees, 
shrubs  and  small  plants.    .Also  some  other  material.     Ihey  are 
making  large  quantities  of  'pinole'   out  of  crushed  manzanita  berries. 


August  19,1906Drove  from  Lower  Lake  to  Sulphur  Bank|.tt^-t5^ 


<^^ 


'^ile^frfen  the  foot  of 


Lake' 


■ot  Dide-)  is  a  good  sized  Island  V.no\m   as  Indian 
Island(  and  by  the  native  Indians  called  Koi-e; island)  wher9 

the  Koi-im-fo'had  their  homes  and  where  they  were  massacered  with- 

out  provocation  by  Valleio  and  his  men  during  Spanish  rule  in 

California,  ^^een  from  the  east  side  of  the  lake  it  is  a  long  grassy.^ 


mam 


ly  bare  hill  with  willows  and  tules  at  the  south  end  and  oaks 


at  the  north  end.  There  are  said  to  be  other  trees  on  the  west 


s 


ide.   ( >') 


V 


August  19,1906. 

"There  is  a  rancheria  at  Sulphur  Bank  opposite  Ellem  Island- 
where  the  people  of  the  lake  tribe  ( Hr am- fo— water  people)  used  to 
live.  Stopped  there  a  few  minutes  and  found  the  women  drying  Yerba 
Santa  ( Eriod i c tion_glut in Sbi )  for  medicine.  (^?'>  ) 


■,_.0_,.\WKt"  "■'■,*  ■^lt,'\.->'-'"4 


w 


■aiimi 


KOCilLifi    BAWD     OJf     P(MO 


Sixty  or  more  years  ago  an  outcast 
band  of  Porno  Indians  from  Lake  Uounty  (exact 
location  unknownj  secured  permission  from  the 


Yokiah  iribe  to  establish  homes  on  the  east 


side  of  nussian  iiiver  from  about  opposite 
Ackerman  Creek  south  to  below  Sulfur  Creek 


Ihey  were  allowed  to  hunt  back  in  the  hills 


^ast  of  Jiussian  River,  they  are  now  extinct, 

I'old  me  by  Stephen  Knight,  November 


14,  19a5; 
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Me-tum-irflh 


nam 


SHSMOOD  YALLSY  EANCHERIAS 
Nemes  given  me  by  Mft-tum-mah  Indians 


/ 


Biit-te-ki  chut-te. 


Tphrnflh-nhil^hutite.  meaning  »Hang  hand  up'.  On  site  cf  present SUwooi. 

Railroad  Station. 

meaning  'Wild  potatoes'.   [Another,   same  name     '^ 
also  Sherwood  tribe].  On  Be-sha^Ridge  about 
4  miles  due  west  of  Sherwood  and  about  l/4  mile 
below  Silvery 's  ranch. 

^^Ikt^  Qhu t^te.  meaning   'String  Valley^A  i*out  3  miles  southeast  of 

Sherwood  atd        

now).   In  small  valleytonly  about  10  acres. 

t^.^^.y^'J^^r^o  chT^-te.  meaning 'Blue  jay  hill'.       At  spring  i  mile  due 

east  of  Sherwood  station.     Pomer  creamery  there. 


Boo 


1;;flh~kah  chut-te. 


meaning   'S^cr  Palls'.     Two  miles  east  of  Sherwood 
station  on  Charley  Underbill's  rsnchCabout  1  mile 
east  of  ranchhouse).     Big  roundhouse  there. 


Tt* 


1  tf>«- 


r  I 


Old  rancheria  on  Charley 


K»h-1fl^YQ  chut-te.  meaning   ^JJnder  tree'. 

Underbill's  ranch  about  li  miles  southeast  of 


^ 


Sherwood,  station. 


A' 


Mah-chah 


Mah- 


-tah.  meaning  'Between  two  hills '1     Jmile  east  of  Sherwood 

station.     Big  randieria. 

meaning  'Rotten  ground' .  About  E  miles  SSE  Sherwood 
station.  Big  rancheria  and  roundhouse  tbere. 
Gave  name  to  Sherwood  Valley  tribe. 


to  .chjil4tjs., 


4^}  i«a# 


-^Tir.  ,:0"/."''    'V':" 


* 


■./   *,.'.>.'» 


.*•».?  -t^v^^-^ 


.n(ii    im^^'^'**^mmm  < 


>tm  iiwMi 


ii^SA-*"*^'^ 


>.;.«C;.:i> 


Me-tum-mah     2 


So-chah  chah_ch3lt:ite 


/ 


F-chah  chut^je ,  meaning  'Seed  house'.     On  Sherv^od  Creek  on  Charley 

Underbill's  ranch  ahout  3/4  mile  east  of  Sherwoca 
station. 

T^flLMiLtc    '^^^-^H  ^'^^^M^ 
yph-iilrah  chut-te.,  meaning 


»Eaven  spring'.     Summer  camp  in  end  of 
Sherwood  Valley, on  county  road  from  V/illets.  Ahout 
3/4  mile  from  Sherwood  Inn.     First  house  on  road  on 
site.     [Another  of  same  name  2i  miles  from  Willets.] 

|:;!;s.:.,.nr  .hntite.  meanii^   -Kiddle  «ok'.     Old  ranoheria  in  hills 

about  4  miles  northwest  of  Sherwood  on  B?-shg Vidge-r- 

* 

a  long  tiuibered  ridge  running  toward  the  coast. 
^;y_t-Lr..L.,'chutUe.  meaning  -Grouse  nook-.     Le.s   than  1/4  mile  fro"™ 


Kp-lah-ki\ 


Sherwood  station.    (Railroad  passes  within  100  feet 
of  old  rancheria).     Big  village. 


meaning  VTule  flat'.     Summer  camp  1  mile  ahove  Ro^es station 


on  Railroad  and  county  road,.  On  Russell  ranch 
li  mile  south'feher.vood  Yalley.     Belongs  to  Sherwood 


tribe. 


Doubtless  Barrett's  Kulakj  on  Kulkle^^kow 


Ipg-dah'  Creek   ( Curie ^^ow  Creek  of  white  man). 


^^it.sil.cbit:Lt^.  meanir^.   'End  of  valley'.'    At  head  of  tongue  of 

Sherwood  Valley  about  7k  miles ^ northwest  from  Rail- 


/ 


road  station. 


SV*3t 


North  side 


/ 


■^£^^^^,,^dA^^^^^  meaning   'Gold  spring  flat'. 

Sherwood  Valley  li  mile  from  station.   Louis  Bello- 
deau's  house   there   (now  Moody  ranch). 


%>r 


I 


Me-tum-mah 


Kah-baht  be-dah^ chut-te.  meaning' Madron e  creek  village'.  About  1  mile 

west  of  Sherwood  station  on  Kah-lS-kow  Creek.     Big 
rancher ia,  30-40  holes.     Big  Spanish  massacre  there. 
Killed  about  25  and  stole  children  to  sell.     Indian 
Chief,  Kal-pal§'lan  (Calpella)  led  Spanish  ^Vi^t 
about  or  before  1846. 

VMlVXovM  \\l9t  I  \l\\Uy_  ' 

She-ko-ki  chut-te.  meaning   'Willow  flat'.     About  6  miles  soith  of 

Sherwood  on  county  road  Mid  near  Boee- station.     Two 
big  randierias  and  roundhouse  there. 

Sha-ne-kal~le  'chut~t e .  meaning   'Roundhouse  tree'^.     About   2t  miles 

east  of  Sherwood  and  li  mile  from  Outlet  Creek 
(between  Outlet  Greek  and  Underbill  ranch.) 

Kah-shahm  chut-te.  meaning;. 'le^i«g' piece ' .     On  chaparral  flat  on 
■^^"^^"^       -       Charley  Underhill's  place  about  3/4  mile   east  of 

Underhill's  house  and  about  2  miles  east  of  Sherwood 


•^ 


i/^ 


station. 


^     "f^^SvJX^Os^ 


Cheiah-po-yo  chut-te.  meaning   'Village  under  Hawk  nest'.     Main 


y' 


M^ 


rancheria  close  by  Charley  Urjjiill's  house.     Big  spring 
there.  Pair  size  but  no  roundhouse. 

Kah-ls-kow  chut-te.  meaning  'Front  of  timber  camp'.     Summer  camp 

on  small  flat  in  edge  of  timber  about  l/4  mile  west 
of  Sherwood  station  and  close  to  present  Railroad. 
Origin  of  whiteman's  Curleybou  Creek  name. 


:*>-,a 


.'■■All 


lie-tum-meh 


Taeiyu-ki  chutkfi..  meaning'Nook  or  tongue  place*.     At  west  end 

of  Shervrood  Valley  about  2i  miles  from  Sherwood  station. 

Yl^.^.h'ts.h^]cn'cMutLte.  meaning   'Short  $^t.^  village' .     On  county        ^ 

road  close  to  Tsftivu-ki  about  2  miles  west  from  Sherwood 


bought  by  Indians.) 


/ 


y^un^ 


SoLlfi  chutite.  meaning   'small  timber  flat'.     Rancheria  at  head  of 

Pudding  Creek,   toward  coast,   18  miles  from  Sherwood, 
near  ')lenblair.     Belongs  to  Sherwood  tribe  but  our 
tribe     (Me~tum-mah)  gowthere  in  summer  also.     Tribes 
meet  there  —  jfriends.     There  are  2  ceremonial  houses 
there. 


mk 


v/ 


■  ^ 


tv*'*  -^-y" 


'■  ■<■■-      L'.  ? 


TTT- 


Q 


tSe-tum-mgh 


R  TT 


SY 


GEOGHAT'HIO  NAMES  IN  OR  NEAR  3HJH/00D  Yiiiii-a 


,^  language  of  Little  Lake  Valley  and  prot 
same  in  the  Ian  mage  of  the  Sherwood 
Valley  Mflh-to  po-.mah. 


In  Mfl-.tum- 
ably  the 


u 


Sherwood  Creek- -Mah-to^  be-dah^ 

GnrlPv  Cow  Greek  (tributary  of  Iwain  Sherwood  Cr.) Kn1"1ft-kOw'^e~dah 

Spring  in  en(^  fif  ^^hfirwno.^  Vallev  about  l/4  mile K^h-i-kah 

from  Sherwood  inn.  On  county    road.  The  first 
house  on  ths   road  .is  right  there.   L. Another 
of  same  name  on  same  road  about  2*  miles  from 
Willits.   There  is  an  old  orchard  there  now. J 
Name  means 'Raven  spring'. 

Nnnk  or  tongue  of  Valley  abont  1 /4  mile  NW  of  Sherwood  , 

stationT  Name  means   'Grouse  nock ' . -—7 Uha-Do-tse-yu 

RR. passes  within  100  ft. of  former  rancheria. 

Nook  at  west  end  of  Shprwoot^  Vallev  about  Zi  miles         «  ^i,„^  ,  . 
from  ohenvood  station ige-yu-Ki 

Northwest   fincl    of  Sherwood  Vallev  about   2^  miles  ^.'vif  cil 

NW  of  Sherwood  station- ^i-Ki^i-six 

Name  means  ^tnd  of  valley'. 

C.al^  Sr^rinP  Flat  on  north  side  of  Sherv/ood, Valley Kah-mah-do-ki 

It  mile  from  station.     On  present  Louis  Bello- 
deaux's  place.  Name  means  ^Cold  spring  liat   . 

Spring  on  prP.annt   Indian  Ir^rr^  near  Sherwood Shu-tah-kah. 

Plpo.^  ^hfire  ShArwond   Indians  live  now  (1922) -Kah-yah-tah-ko' 

Plaofl  where  Sherwood  RR  station  hOW  js Tah-pah-shiX 

Name  means  ''hand  hang  up". 

Smpll   valley  or  flat  flboiit  3  mi>s  e^st  of  Sherwood — mM. 
Name  means  ^String  valley'. 

Sarin?  ani place  1  "■•'''  °  '^"'='  ««a^  ^^  Sherwood  station — Tsi-kah-dah-no 
Near  former  c 

ff5=ns  fin(\  niece  about  1  mile  east  of  Charley  Under- 

= hill's  ranch  house,  i^'ormer  large  rancneria  and  .^u'^h' 

roundhouse  there.  Name  means   'Bear  falls'. bu-teh-Keti 

TMillow  Flat,  on  county  road  near  Rose  station She-ko-ki 

about  6  miles  soith  of  Sherwood.   There  is  an 
old  rancheria   there.  Belonged  to  Sherwood  tribe. 


^y>Kism 


'w  VCff^'— ■— ~-*»    ~  ■  ""^ 


GEOGEi^PHIC  NAMES  IN  OH  l^AR  3HEH/00D  VALLEY  -  p. 2 


UtUf^  Valley'   north  of  Glenblsir  (on  Upper  Pudding  Or. )— So=lfi.' 


Strong  Mountain 


^9.p.(\  of  North  Fork  IQ-mile  River  arifi   its,  deep  canyon- 
(between  Strong  Lount  a  in  a  nd  TsQC-yye  ^ap  j . 


fPll-tsh' dan-no 
^n-tah^  dan -no 


«.  / 


Middle  Rock.  Place  in  hills  on  B9-^9  Ridge— -—7- 
about  4  miles  NW  of  Sherwood.  iJ'oimer  rancheria 
there.  Name  means   ^middle  "^ck'*. 


Be-di-vo 


•Kahj3aldezJLa' 


iji  I ,  J  .'I, , 


■'•■■til 


C  NAM33  IN  ME-TUM-MAH  P 
(Of  Little  Lake  Valley) 


In  or  near  Little  Lake  or  Willi ts  Valley: 

tie  Lake  Valley. — Me-tum-ki 

(In  old  time  language  called  Me-tum) 

Outlet,-  Place  on  Outlet  Creek  4  miles  north  of  ,      , 

~^^      Willets Buk-kow-hah 

Outlet  Greek   (upper  part) — Buk-kah-hah  be-deh^ 

Outlet  Greek  (main  part) Sho'be-dah 

Willits.  Site  of  present  town Stie-in-shQ-lah-mahl 

flame  means  mid  grapevine  hanging. No  rancheria  there) 

Willits  Greek. S|..-kah'  be-dah 

Bast  end  Little  Lake  Valley  about  2  miles  due  , 

east  of  lillits —Sho-tse-yu  (meaning 

'^st  end") 

Bechtal  Greek. Kah-be-shal'-be-dah  , 

r  I'ater  bubbling  cr, 

Davis  Creek  (flo^ving  by  Vnillits  to  head  Outlet  Gr.-Tsam-mopi  bQ-dah' 

( "Sour  creek") 

Davis  Greek  at  Willits She-ko'bg-dah' 

Prost's  Place  about  2  miles  west  of  Willits -— Cha-bo-cherkah 

Site  of  old  Me-to^-mah  chut-teVrancheria .      (TGrouse  water") 

Head  of  Main  Outlet  Creek   (near  Muir's  old  mill  U— Dan-no'- yo  be-dah' 

Name  means  mountain  creek. 

Hajmorth  Creek ■ Pin-ne'be-dah' 

Yellow  Pine  nat.l/4  mile  west  of  Willits  (summer  ^ 

camp )T  Name  means  Ponderosa  Pine  flat. Chum-kah-til' 

Placefold  camp  site)  aboubl-^mile  .S  of  Vi/illits— Kah-tse-yu 
Between  Bechtel's  &  Willits.  Name  means  "Water  end^ 

RpQk  ypol  about  1/2  mile  ^N  .of  Willits  on  present— Kah-ba  paw-swl 
Highway.  Former  small  pool  in  depression  in 
big  rock  now  blasted  away  (in  highway  construct- 
ion.)  Used  to  be  a  small  rahcheria  there. 
Name  means  "Rock  Pool". 

J 


r  -^ 


-^mm^^imm 


Geographic  Names  in  Me-tura-mah  po~mah  Icnguege   (of  Little  UikeValley)  2 


l.In  or  near  Little  Lake  Valley  (continued): 

Place  on  present  Bechtel  Ranch  on  present  Highway- 
About  1  mile  south  of  Vilillits.  Meeting  place 
of  2  subtribes  or  bands:  Kflh-qhi~(^a-Tnal  po-mah 


Kah -be-shehl . 


200  people   there  and  very  laVne  Roundhouse. 
Name  means  boiling  water — but  no  spring  there. 


Tan~nah-kom 


Place  about  3  miles  east  of  VJillits 

Name  means 'Hand  pool'. 

Creek  in  Will  its  Valley  emptying  into  Outlet  Creek — Tap-nah-kom  be-dah 

Place  1^  miles  SE  of  Willits   (in  Little  Lake  YalLe  y4 -lah^mnl 
orraer  summer  camp  and  dance  place  there. 


Plac 


e  half 


lM<-A.V«4i. 


e  east  of  Bachtel'     Ranch  about  1-1/4- 
lillits  in  flat  of  valley  close  to 


mile  S_  ,.   — -_    ^ 

bordering  hills.     All  the  Little  Lake  Valley 
tribes  used  to  meet  here  &  camp  together  for 
3  moons   (June   to  end  Au^ust)for  dancinf  and 
good  time.  Name  means*rbod  stick  standing^ 

Piece  on  highway  and  railroad  about  4  miles  south  — 
,       of  Ml]  its  end  north  of  Woqdridge,   at  or  near 
'      south  end  of  valley.     Belonged  to  Sho-mul'  po-mah 

of  eastern  part  of  Little  Lake  Valley  but 

Walker  Valley  tribe  came  ttere  also. 

Name  means  young  live  oak  place. 

Greek  entering  Willits  Valley  from  east    (from  toward 


Mah-ah-hi-tum 


J  ,^ 


-Ko-shi-da-mal 


V 


Potter  Valley 


ng  uniliis   vaiiey  irom  easi.    (,irom  uowwra  ^  , 

ney)-- — Ten-na-kum  be-dah 


East  Creek  .branch  of  Upper  Outlet  Creek---- Sho -be-dah' 

(Traverses.  Yew  Tree  Carap. ) 

Darby  Ridge.  NE  of  V/illits.  (tiame  means  Red  Clay  Mt.)— po--da-no' 


.MP'  ym  r  ■  *'}  ■".■■  ■■  v  ■  :^mfirt^iv^titlfMi^f3i 


J 


GEOGRAPHIC  NAMES  IN  l^IE-TUM-MH  LANGU/GE 


For  pieces  in  their  own  territory 


BETWEEN  VaLLITS  VALLEY  &  COAST; 


Soda  Springs.  alDout  1  mile  alDOve   (east  of  )North  Spur— Balrli^kah 

[Another  Soda  Springs,  on  Harden  place,  between  , , 

Lav  ton  vi  lie  and  aherwo  od kah-sha-a-mo  1 


iW' 


'Shake  Git?'   or  Inmulco K^h-shim-kj 

Alpine Name  means    'Peppernut  cold  land* Bj-heig-mah  Sit- 

outh  Pork    Noyo  River'—  Old  log   camp  &  postoffice — I^e-dah-bah-sah^ 
Name  meansTfbrks  of  creek\' 


COAST  REGION: 

Cleone  Crgek ^- ■ T<a-Voo-reh  1?e-dah 

Caspar  River Chah-tim  be-dah^ 

Novo  Greek No-yo  be-dah" 

Hare  Greek  {just  south  of  Noyo) No^  be-dah^ 

Plodding  Greek,  near  Fort  Bragg Ki-yan  be-dah^ 

Name  means    'Duck  Creek'. 


Jl  L/iYTON^/ILLS  OR  LONG  VALLEY  REGION: 

Siilnhiir  SorinxTS    (comes  into  Tuttle  Creek gh^-tco-lah-kah 

from  Signal  Mt.)  Name  means    'Bad  egg  V/ater'. 

White's  Ranch  (at  rforth  il'orks  Long  Valley  road) 

Name  means   'Long  flat^. 

Long  Valley  Creek — Name  means   *gravel  creek'' Me-chah  be-^ah 

GnTTTniT^gs  and  T^^i ^i  Rock  region Kah-be-ge-te-yngh 


Ki-kol 


Name  means   ^Forked  rock  place 


Rattlesnake  Creek- 


Blotch  Henry 


■Mut-te  be-dah' 


Creek(rises  in  Strong  Mt.   and  flows Ta-bo  be-dah 


to  Long  Valley  Creek).  Name  means    'Ifcry  Creek 


w^ 


lO-mile  Creek  (just  north  of  Lor^  Valley) Be-da-to 


\  r 


ei 


t 


G50GR/\PHIC  lUiMS  IN  MEtTOI-MH  UNGUAG2 


For  places  outside  of  Me-tijm^msh  territory* 


She-o-ki  Tae-dah- South  Eel  Biver  (Hearst  region). 

Ee-dom~i-to  be-dah- South  Fork  Eel  River 

lO-mile  River. 

Kah~bi^he-dah-~— Middle  Fork  lO-mile  River  (south  of  Bg-sha 

Ridge).  Heads  about  1  mile  back  of  Mah-to\ 

Tsoo'-we  Gap In  Ridge  running  NW  from  Strong  Mountain 

.  stamping  ground  of  coast  Qo-ko-ton-til-ka. 

Eoo-tah^ dan-no Strong  Mountain,  lime  means    'Bear  mountain'. 

Ki-shal  be-dah 'Southert  Creek'   [not  located]. 

Ko'be-dah' Small  valley  and  creek  next  north  of  Walker 

Valley.  Former  rancheria  there.  Belonged 
to  Walker  Valley  tribe.  Name  means  'Open 
hole  creek'. 

,_      _      _    -  Walker  Valley 

SS.le' 'Little  Valley'  north  of  Glenblair o^Upper 

Pudding  Greek ).  Place  where  the  Sherwood  and 
Little  Lake  tribes  met  as  friends  every 
summer.     Belongs  to  Sherwood  tribe.     Name 
means    ^little  valley'. 

Kah-te-ne-vah Rockport  &  Gottoneva  Creek. 

Yo~sawl Usal  place  and  creek. 

Bull-dam  be-dah- Big  RiVer. 


>.fE-TUM.MAH  —  ADDITIONAL  RANCIIEOIAS  '"ENTIONED  BY  KmWVS 


BategH  da»  kai»  ee  .   .   .  Nar(  e  o|  - 


^'^^L  Volley  (Gibbo) . 


Chedil-na^Poma.  .   .  .  Band  near  Iloyo  Elver  (Ford,  Barrett). 


r^ 


Chow-e-8hak  ....  .Tribe  in  Little  Lafce  Valley  (Gibbe  &  MbKee) 


y" 


Djaw'-TTO  ......  .Camp  a  little  back  from  abrupt  cliff  on  ^ 

■outh  bank  Pudding  Creek »  and  near  ooe^n 
shore- line  cliff  (Barrett). 


lIo^^doQ-doo-keh-we*  A^illage  about  4-3/2  miles  eaetr southeast 

of  Willota  (Barrett).   'SW.s- i^u.\^  ^o'->^A 


Kah-ba-teit»oo  .   .   .  Old  oainp  100  yards  south  of  Ki-y^-til.  on 


1^ 


coast  north  of  Pudding  Creek. 


Kah-bfli"yo Village  probably  3-1/2  miles  northeast 

of  Willets  —  indefinite  (Barrett). 


i^ 


Kah-tah-kahl'  ....  Villa^^e  in  Little  Lake  Valley  1/2  mils 

south  of  Willets  (Barrett). 


j^ 


U^'M 


Naboh,  Naloh .  or  Natoh  .   .  Old  village  in  Litble  Lake  Volley 


Car-lots-a-i  0  giver)  as  chief  and  also 
as  n'xme  of  tribe  in  Little  Lake  V-lley 
(Gib^s  "  '^oKee). 


,>r.?r;*s;^ 


..■  ■•■-.->.■- 

.■it,,'- It 

IT  ■    ^    k 


Agditional  RaxicheriaB    Me">  turrUniah 


Tol-dahm 


feuMaih  ^ " 

•  ^Gainp  at>  edi]9  of  redwood  forest^  1  mile 

from  ocean  t  up  rid^:e  bety/een  Noyo  Hiver 
and  Ilare  Piver  'B^iirett)# 


(/ 


YflheincL 


Village  on  south  nhore  Little  Lake^ 
north  of  Willetf  (Baxrett)# 


/ 


.■:..■■.'■   r.r-kij^^i 


nv^OtvM 


-VsJ-O.  »■ 


.dtrw>^.T«r»v^-^^A 


NAMES  USED  BY  ME-TUM-MAH  OP  HTTLE  LAKE  VALUlY 
?br  Themselves  end  for  Neighboring  Tribes. 


^ 


Qhoo~hoo-lah>kBh:  All  Deople  north  of  themselves,  regardless 


/" 


of  tribe. 


-  Me~tmn-mah  or  iJ^e-tmn-mah  Po~mah:  Their  name  for  themselves. 

Tribe  inhabiting  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  Little 
Lake  or  Willi ts  Yalley,  the  name  of  vfhich  in  their  own 
language  is  Me~tmlki   (pronounced   '^9»t\P~ki  ^  by  Pomoan 
tribes  on  Russian  River  and  Clear  Lake).fl  The  territory  of 
the  Me-tum-mah  extends  northwesterly  from  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Willets  to  a  little  beyond  the  sawmill  at 

A, 

Northwestern  and  thence  west  to  the  coast,  where  it  reaches 

from  Cleone  Greek  (in  their  language  L^-koQ-pgh  bg~dgh)  on 

the  north,  south  to  Caspar  River   (in  their* language  Cha-tum 

be-dsh')  including  the  Noyo  and  Port  Bragg  country.     They  held 

Noyo  River  and  all  its  branches.     On  the  east  they  did  not 

claim  the  eastern  side  of  Little  Lake  Valley  from  Vdllets 

to  the  mountains,  and  on  the  south  extended  only  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  present   to'.vn. 


II,'  \    m*^' 


ISe-tum-mah  i 


Sho-mnl'  pplmaht  Tribe  or  sub  tribe  oocuDving  the  eastern  and 


/- 


southeastern  parts  of  Little  Lake  Valley  from  a  little  east 
of  the  tovm  of  lillets  easterly  to  Tomki  Creek,  and  south 


.    I 


to  the   territory  of  the  Walker  Valley  tribe   (the  Kah-bQ-tgim-yig 


/" 


pfl 


Uah).     Their  principal  village,  called  ^g -ha- pah- 1 ah  (meaning 


'Pepperwood  nuts  pounding*)  was  at  the  edge  of  the  foothills 
2-1/4  miles  east  of  Willets. 


k. 


'  .» 


f 


Another  village  was  jC^b-shi-da-mal.  situated  in  the  low 


foothills  at  the  head  (south  end)  of  Little  Lake  Valley.  Still 


•" 


another,  Too- too -moo'  chut-te'.  was  on  a  small  hillside  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  valley  (about  a  mile  east  of  the  highway 
and  a  mile  or  \\  mile  north  of  extreme  south  end  of  the  Valley). 
The  people  talk  like  the  Mft-biTn~Tn??h  polmah  but   'drag'   their 


wo 


rds,  and  a  few  words  are  different.     In  early  days  they 


were  not  friends  of  the  Me-tum-roah  although  spesking  essentially 


the  same  language 


r 


Lle-tum-mah 


Mah-to^po-mahi  Sherwood  Valley  trite,  reaching  north  to  10-Mile 

■ 

Eiver,  South  to  Cleone,  west  to  the  coast.     They  occupied 
Be-ghg  Bidge  and  Strong  Mountain.     Apparently  part  of  their 
boundary  was   the  old  Governmsnt  trail  on  the  ridge  between 
Borth  and  South  Porks  of  10-Mile  Eiver. 
Sha-hal-dan-no  po~mah:     Apparently  a  trench  of  the  Mah-to^  po-ma,h 

extending  from  Sherwood  Bald  Mountain  westerly  toward  the  coast. 
Buk-kow-hah  po-mah;   Small  tribe  occupying  the  upper  part  of 

Outlet  Creek,  beginning  about  4  miles  north  of  Willets  and 
extending  northerly  to  or  beyond  Arnold  Station  (a  little 
beyond  East  Greek,  now  sometimes  called  Yew  Tree  Camp). 
They  had  3  or  4  rancherias,   the  principal  one  on  the  flat 
4i  miles  north  of  Willets  ^ere  the  railroad  and  highway 

a»  l»-a.ii\.  JL  *^  H'»<Jk«.«ox-  T».v-to>»«-*^ 

meet.     On  the  north  they  meet  the  Nar-ko  po-mah ^on  the   east 
the  Tsh-to-mah:  on  the  west  the  Mah-to  po-mah:   on  the  south 
probably  both  the  Me-tmn-mah  and  Sho-mul*  po-mah .  They  talk, 
like  the  Me~tum-mah  of  Little  Lake  Valley  but  faster,  end 
were  not  friends. 


<  I 


(^ 


/ 


Me-tum-mah 


Narlko  po~mah;  Said  to  be  a  small  nixed  tri-be,  apparently  the 


inhabitants  of  a  sirgle  rancheria   (called  Ner~Xo-pP  ghut-tg) 
situated  on  Long  Valley  Creek  just  above  the  junction  of 
Dutch  Henry  Creek,  on  the  old  road  —  consequently  between 
Sherwood  and  Long  Valleys.    The   people  were  called  Chah-de-la 
or   *middle  people'  and  were  said  to  be  a  mixed  tribe  con- 
sisting of  both  \io^.W,o^)^Val ley  Athapaskans  and  Round  Valley 
Tah-to-mah.  '  On  the  north  they  were  in  contact  with  the  Kahto 
on  the  east  with  the  Tahito-mah:   on  the  south  with  the 
Buk-kow-hah  po-mah  and  Mah-to  po-mah.     They  lived  and  hunted 


\V 


on  Dutch  Henry  Creek,  which  was   their  territory. 

s 

Kah-be  tsim-me  poUahi  Walker  Valley  tribe,  occupying  iValker 


Valley  and  also  the  small  Valley    which  they  call  Kp-be-dah' 
(meaning  »Open  Hole*)  a  mile  or  two  north  of  Walker  Valley. 


Bi,i,l-.dum^ po-mah:   Coast  tribe  scuth  of  Caspar  River,   including 
the  Big  River  country  and  reaching  scuth  to  Navarro  Ridges 


/ 


%^'^^m 


'^'■>^■.■J, 


M^-tTim-mah      §• 


At,hftp«g^'^n  tribes. 

Ki  po~mah:  Po-mah  name  fo  r  Tn-chil-pe  ke-ah-hahnfi 

(commonly  called  Kahto).  Tribe  inhabiting  Long  and  Cahto 
Valleys,  reaching  north  to  Twin  Rocks ,  Gumming s ,  and 
the   junction  of  Rattlesnake  Creek  with  South  Fork  Eel 
River,  and  south  to  the  extreme  south  end  of  Long  Valley 

Yoisawli  Tribe  occupying  the  coast  from  Usal  Creek  north 
to  Shelter  Gove,  and  in  the  interior  reaching  easterly 
to  or  beyond  South  Fork  Sel  River. 


vr IK V<»/^i^  tribe 


Q 


Kf^TnJBh^lel'pQ^-mah-:   The  Me-tum'-mgh,  name   for  the  Qg-ko-ton-Ul-kalt 

tribe  inhabiting  the  coast  region  from  Usal  Creek  south 

to  Ter  Mile  River  (some  say  to  Inglenook). 
Tah-to~mah:  Tribe  commonly  called   'Redwoods'  and  closely 

related  to  the  Hootchnum  of  upper  South  Eel  River. 

Said  to  reach  Outlet  Creek  from  the  east  in  the  region 

of  Longvale  and  Arnold.^ ^.-^^^^^'r'''^'-^'''-"^^ "^"^  »w>.>^  >->.>Nxmv. 

Me-shuk-ki ;  Me-tum-mah  name  for  the  Round  Valley  Oo-kum-noin. 


ME-TDM'-MAH  (Little  Lake  Valley) 


■mah 


Pomoan  tribe  inhabiting  Little  Lake  or  Willits  Valley,  the 
name  of  which  in  their  own  language  is  Me-tum-ki  (called  *Bfir 


tum-ki  *  by  Pomoan  tribes  on  Russian 


and  Clear  Lake). 


The  territory  of  the  Me-tum-mah  extends  northwesterly  from 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Willits  to  a  little  beyond  the 
sawmill  at  Northwestern,  and  thence  to  the  coast,  which  it 
reaches  at  Cleone  Creek  (in  their  language  La-koo-nah  b^^dali). 


or  possibly  at  Pudding  Creek,   eitendir^  thence  south  to  Little 
River,  thus  including  the  Ft.  Bragg,  Noyo,  Caspar,  and  Big 
River  coast  region,   which  was  called  Bul-dam  or  Bopr-dah. 


The  Me«tum~mah  proper  did  not 


the  eastern  part  of 


Little  Lake  Valley  from  Willits  to  the  Mountains  and  Tomki  Cr. ; 
this  was  the  territory  of  a  closely  related  band  called  Sho- 
miX  po-mah.     Neither  did  they  claim  the  northern  part  of  ' 
Little  Lake   (now  a  tule  marsh)  and  adjacent  northern  part  of 
the  valley,  for  these  belonged  to  the  band  known  as  Buk-kow-hah» 
reaarded  bv  the  Me-tum-mah  as  a  distinct  tribe.  — ci4w.^ 


The  name  Me-tA-"^^h  chut«te  was  applied  to  all  Me-tum-mah 
villages  in  Me-tum-ki  or  Little  Lake  Valley. 

There  were  four  important  peimanent  winter  villages  contain- 
ing about  600  people.     These  ".vere:  Cha-bo-cha-kah  chu£-te.  "B^ 
kah-chil-chut-te,    Sie -o-kah-lan  chut-te.  and  Tsah-kah'  chut-te. 


'"'if'- 


'iy^ltiiBKW'iiiiiiiJftBiiiBwij^^ 


ssafisa 


C?-A>0v.     ^VJi^<3-X^ 


"T-'v-x.  T»V»\.e  ^vx>jJir^ 


M>^SX '''''-*^ 


</v%,. 


I 


1<0LK4^ 


hf^^— f-) 


Uj;^^^ 


A^-'^-^^^ 


HAa 


jlUIV 


o.jLk/vaX. 


(xi,^x)...^Js3xAv/^ 


1> 


ME-TUw-lMH  Ri.t^CBSIU/nJ 


In   Uttle  Lf^kp  V^llpyt 


The  nrme  tLQ^to'-mhii  ohutlte  was  fipplied   to  ell  i«.c«-tun-mrh 
villages  in  i^xe^tu m«ki  or  Little  Lske  Valley. 

There  ^ere  4  important  permf^nent  winter  villages  containing 
about  600  people.     These  were:   Ohs»bo»Qhc»keh  chut>te . 

1^0"lgah«ohil'ohut"tg>  Shg-Q-kaK^lpn'  Qhut^ta ,  and 


fcW,  «i^^ 


-OAj>_iJl_ 


Oh^->bo«chij«koh'  chut-te,  meaning  'Grouse  weter  village'.     A  very  l?;r(je 
rarcleria  v/ith  roundhouse,  E  or  3  miles  wnst  or  north  vest  of 
liVillets,  bet.vpen  Ylillcts  and  Korth western  till  (jurt  *:bove 
Frost's  rftnch)  and  about  a  qusrtor  mile  from  Po «kaUch i  1  ci V u t - 1 c . 
Bet^«en  40  and  50  householes  could  be  counted  on  the  site  of 
this  villfigo. 

Po-keh-chil' chutite ,  mefining  'Red  clay  hf;nger  rtmcherie^.     About 
2  miles  west  of  li^illets  and  a  qurirter  mile  south\^est  of 


Qhr^-bg-Qhe-kah  chut-tp* 


il^WLti 


I , 


3he»o-kah~lfln  chut-tQ,  meaning  'Side  hill  village',     i^-bout  a  mile 
west  of  fillets.     Big  roundhouse  there. 


t'^etvv 


Tsah^krh  chutite,  meaning  'Green  village'.     On  Willets  Crepk  near 
Northwestern  Mill  on  road  to  Sherwood.     BiR  roundhouse   there. 
Northwestern  limit  of  Me-tum~mnh  tribe.     My  informr^nt,  Joseph 


Willets,  was  raised  there. 


\ 


ditimilmh-til.  mecrino   *Pin©s  on  edge  of  miter'.     Bimmer  camp  less 

than  a  qurrter  mile  north  of  Vvilleta.     Pormprly  amsll  pond 


there. 


Keh  t-8 e-y^  or 


;  name  mesning  'End  of  wfiter*.     Old   swiner 


cemp  phout  li  mile  south  of  V/illets  and  about  o  quarter 
mile  from  Beohtel  Eanch,  between  Bechtel's  end  V/illets, 


<lfl>i*!.r». 


i-taa  ohiit»ta 


ing  oanp  about  a  mile  west  of  Willets  and  the  same  distance 
south  of  3hn~Qik«h»lan^.  on  0  hillside  on  the  road  to  Pt. Bragg 


hutite.  meaning  'Eaven  spring  village*.     About  2i  miles 
from  WilletF  on  the  road  to  Shorwbod;  an  old  orchard  there 
now.     The  old  village  was  200  or  300  yards  south  of  the 
first  house  (going  from  fillets  tcward  Sherwood).     There 
was  another  village  of  the   same  nrmc  on  the  same  road 
farther  north,  in  Sherwood  Valley. 


ill  chut-te 


Summer  camp  about 


a  half  mile  north  of  Willets  on  new  highway.     Formerly 
there  was  a  little  pool  or  pot-hole  in  a  big  rock  there, 
which  was  blasted  out  by  the  highway. 

Kflhihft-flhfll  chutlte.  meaning  'Boiling  water  village*.  About  a  mile 


south  of  HKillets  on  Beohtel  Ranch,  on  present  highway.     Two 


bends  or  divisions  of  the  tribe  met  here,  the  Kshrd 
po»mah  and  the  Taninah-knm  poimsh. 


./  ,«> 


iVxgcnvauntuiRMiKiiiAbiKiliiMHR^rssT 


td^tmiLmuh    3 


-mul  chut-tfl,  meaning   '?rionvily  Villi^go*.     Summer  Cfinp  and  dancing 


place  in  the  Valley  1}  mile   southeast  of  Tfillets.     She  red  by 


UavyJl 


t-te 


:um»ma h  and  the  Sho-mu! 


About  3  or  3i  miles 


•est  of  Willets.     There  was  an  extra  large  roundhouse  here 
holding  more  than  200  people.     Belonged  to  oho-mul  po-meh. 


tOLS^ 


S^o-tae-yu  chut^te,  meaning   *2ast  end*^.     About  2  miles  east  of  Willets. 
Belonged  to  the  ShP"(nul^pO-mfih> 

Mah-ah-hi~tmn  chut~te.  meaning   'Pood  stick  standing  village*.     Big  sum- 
mer camp  a  half  mile   east  of  Beohtel's  place  and  1  or  1-1/4  mile 
southeast  of  Willets,   in  the  flat  of  the  valley  close   to  the 
hills  on  the  east  side.     There  was  a  big  danoe-house  here  con- 
sisting of  a  brush  fence  5  or  6  feet  high  without  roof.     Several 
tribes  met  here  to  dance  and  have  a   good  time,  camping  here 
for  3  months  —  from  June  to  the  end  of  August. 


Buk-kow~hah  chut-te.  meaning'Dam  mouth  vill^e* 


At  extreme  north 


end  of  Little  Lake,  close   to  present  highway.     Belonged  to  the 
division  called  Buk-kowihah  po-mah  (of  upper  Outlet  Creek). 

Tsm-mom-dah  chut-te.  meaning  »Souf  creek  village*.  On  Davis  Greek 

5  mil?5S  westerly  from  Willets  on  the  road  to  Big  River.  Permanent 
all  the  year  rancher ia,  belonging  half  and  half  to  the  Me-tum-mah 


-mflh. 


8  rahch  there  and  poisoned  the  Indians  by  putting  stricVnine 
on  meat.     Those  who  were  not  killed  removed  to  tte-tum-ki  Valley. 


-:itf^-^' 


■  <i  i  II  t^mmmmrmmmmm"^* 


ME-TUM-MAH  RANCHSRIA3 


v^  v:x«ju.  Ux^vc^^ 


k  little  lake  ?"ne y .^^ ^^,^^ ^^^^^,  ,^  _4*XX-^^^:.*^-^>i^-  '*^^^*'»^' 


"MrO^ 


•  • 


There  were  4  important  permanent  y^inter  villages  containing 


about  600  people.     These  i/yere: 


Ohe-bo^-Qha~kah  chut-te.  Po~kah~chil'  chut-te.  3he-of~kah-lan^ 


6hut~te.  and  Tsah-kah^  c  hut'- te . 
Cha-bo~cha-kalJ  chut-te.  meaning    'Grouse  water  village*.     A  very  large 
rancheria  with  roundhouse, 


fc^ijiilcs  Tijegt.of  Willets, 


between  fillets  and  North7?estein  Mill  (just  above  Frost's  ranch )  «*>./, 
about  ^1/4  mile  from  Po-kah-chil'  chut-te «     Between  40  and  50 
householas  could  be  counted  on  the  site  of  this  village. 


Po-kah-chil'  chut-te.  meaning  'Red  clay  hanger  rancheria'.  About  2  miles 

'a 

west  of  Willets  and  l/4  mile  southwest  of  Qha-bo-cha~kah  chut-te. 
She-o>kah-lan^  chut-te.  meaning   'Side  hill  village'.  About  a  mile  west 


of  Willets.     Big  roundhouse  there. 


«?>-> 


Tsah-kah  chut-te.  meaning   'Green  village'.     On  TfUllets  Creek  near 

Northwestern  Mill^   Big  roundhouse^  *  Northwestern  limit  of  Me-tum-mah 


tribe.     My  informant,  Joseph  Willets,  was  raised ^ere. 


ilKijiii  mil  I  m^mdmmt^m 
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^e-tum-mah  E 


i^ 


i;2^5^1i 


Vt     -t 


Cjl^>      < 


Chnm-kah-til,  meaning 


small  pond  there.    ^Summer  camp 


"-QloSg  edge  of  Tjater.Nl^raeriy 


less  than  l/4  mile  north  of  milets. 


K..t..eLvu  or  KS2i^;  —  meaning  'End  of  wate.!.     Old  suMner 
camp  about  li  mile  south  of  Willets  and  about  l/.4  mile   from 
Bechtel  Eanch,  between  Bechtel's  and  Willets. 


]^^^yjp'f|Lt"^g,  flhiiV-te.  meaning   'Casca 


ra  village'.     Summer  seed  gathering 


canp  about 


*^  mile  West  of  Willets  and  the  same  distance  south 


of  ?^>.^^^Ueh-lan'.  on  a  hillside  on  the  road  to  Pt.  Bragg A.i^  ^.  X^ 
^':.L;.t.h.t--te.  meaning   'Raven  spring  village'^Kbout  2i  miles 
from  Willets  on  the  reed  to  Sherwood",    /n  old  orchard  there 
no«.     The  old  village  was  200  or  300  yards  sorth  of  the 

first  house  (going  from    Willets  toward 
Sherwood)     There  was  arother  village  of  the  sane  name  on  the 


same  r 


oad  farther  north,  in  Shen;70od  Valley 


l?-4StC<^ 


;f:^.-,_p..-»l1   ..hutlte.  ^aning'Eock  pool  ornp'.  .Summer  canp  ahout 
\  mile  north  of  Willets  on  new  highway.     Fomerly  there  was  c 
little  pool  or  pot-hole  in  a  big  rock  there,  which  was  blasted 
out  by  the  highway. 


''T'!.(f' 


■'■:,„.:,'iL;',« 


V'-t    V'irt.' 


•  ^  « 


i  fu 


Me-tum-mah       3 


iPV: 


■,'V-tL'';."  t\'.y  '■  { 
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W^iMk 
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yp.h->^A.ah»1  ohut-te.  meaning  'Boiling  water  village'.     A-bcut  a 

mile  south  of  Willets  on  Bechtel  Ranch,  on  present  highway. 

Two  hands  or  divisions  of  the  tribe  met  here,   the  Kfih-flhi-da-maX 

po-mah  and  the  Tan-nah-kom  po-mah. 

YphlTmn   chntite.  meaning   'Friendly  village'.     Summer  canp  and 
dancing  place  in  the  Valley  li  mile  southeast  of  Willets. 
Shfired  hy  hoth  the  Mft-tnm-mah  and  the  Sho-miil'polmah. 

rppr^lr^nh-KiTn  chut -te .  meaning . 'Hand  pond  village'.     Ahout  3  or  3^ 
smiles  east  of  Willets.     There  was  an  extra  large  roundhouse 
here  holding  more  than  200  people.     Belonged  to  Sho-mul  po^m^h. 

F^hnlt^P-yii  chutite.  meaning  'East  end'.     Ahout  E  miles  east  of 
\Villets.     Belonged  to  the  8ho~miiX  pp-mgh. 

r 

Mo^^-Pt^-V^nibm  «hut:te.  meening   'Pood  stick  standing  village'.  Big 

summer  camp  i  mile  east  of  Bechtel 's  place  and  1  or  1-1/4  mile 


.1*;'.-     '■•  <  t  W-  M"  ^* -'->^  I -*♦' ;'.   VvJJ 

'■■-V,  -.taJiV/t; ■:"■,•■>  ''7J;,  ^t^fj 


*  ^ 


Me-tum-mah 


^ 


southeast  of  Willets,  in  the  flet  of  the  valley  close   to  the 


hills  on  the  east  side.     There  was  a  big  dance-house  here 


=^/roof  ,^  consisting 


of  a 


"brush  fence  5  or  6  feet 


high^^    Several  tribes  met  here  to  dance  and  have  a  good  time, 
camping  here  for  3  months  —  from  June  to  the  end  of  August. 


\v<*^*->^* 


\/w 


Buk-kow-hah'  chut'-te.  meaning   'Dam  mouth  village ^(j)  (kt  extreme  north 

end  of  Little  Lake,  close  to  present  highway.     Belonged  to 

% 

the  division  called  Buk-kow-hah  po-mah (o^ 4-jL.  OuH'd <jv»oJ^I 
Tsam-mM-dah  chut-te.  raeaning'Sout*  Creek  village'.  6n  Davis  Creek 

5  miles  westerly  from  Willets  on  the  road  to  Big  River. 


Permanent  all  the  year  ranch eria, belonging  half  and  half  to 


^Ujc 


the  Me-tttm-mah  and  Bul-dom' po-mah .     A  white  men  named  Bob 


Ralston  took  up  a  ratich  there  and  poisoiled  the  Indians  by 

witn:  strickrunei^     Those  who  were  not  killed 


removed  to  Me-tum-ki  Valley. 


^.r-wiw-     -     ...ajiuK ^^.,  ■    -"UM-'^—^X^f. 


Me-  tum-m 


ME-TUM-UAH  —  ADDITIONAL  RAIICHEEIAS  liENTIONED  BY  AtJTHORS 


Batem-da-kai-ee  .   .   .  Name  of  Little  Lake  Valley  (Gibbs). 


Chedil-na-Poma  .   .  .  Band  near  Noyo  River  (Ford,  Barrett). 


Chow-e-shak Tribe  in  Little  Lake  Talley  (aibbs  &  MoKee) 


Djttir-mo  .   .....  .Camp  a  little  back  from  abrupt  cliff  on 

Bouth  bank  Pudding  Creek,  and  near  oceqn 
shore-line  cliff  (Barrett). 


Hoo- doo» dooV kah- we .     Village  about  4-1/2  miles  east- southeast 


of 


(Barre  tt) . 


Kah-ba-tsit-oo  .   .   .  Old  camp  100  yards  south  of  Ki-ye-til.  on 

coast  north  of  Pudding  Creek. 


Kah- bar yo   ...   .   .   .Village  probably  3-1/2  miles  northeast 

of  Willets  -.-  indefinite  (Barrett). 


/ 


Kah-tah-kahl  ....  Village  in  Little  Lake  Valley  1/2  mile 

south  of  Willets  (Barrett). 


Nabob .  Naloh .  or  Natoh  .   .  Old  village  in  Little  Lake  Valiey. 

Car-lots-a-T)0  given  as  chief  and  also 
as  name  of  tribe  in  Little  Lake  Vall^ 
(Gibbs  &McKee). 


.  ■     ^  ,    ■ 


Additional  Rancherias    Me-tum-mah 


T6l»dahm Cairp  at  edge  of  redwood  forest,  1  mile 

from  ocean,  up  ridge  betwreen  Noyo  River 
and  Rare  River  (Barrett). 


X^tS^ Village  on  south  shore  Little  Lake, 

north  of  Willets  (Bairett). 


.^mm 


Mft-tum»insh 


TH2  VftllTSS  KILL  LITTLE  UKS  VALLH  IhDIAKS 

Joseph  Willits.  a  tft-faTTi-ingh  torn 
6hd  rcised  in  Little  Lake  Velley,  tells 
me  th«t  when  thn  vvhites  began  to  cone 
into  the  Valley  they  took  popresrion  of 
the  land  and  shot  lots  of  the  Indiere.' 
liis  o-vvn  grandfather  had  the  calf  of  one 
leg  and  ficnt  of  the  foot  of  the  other  lea 
shot   off;  still  he  lived  to  he  an  eld  man 


and  did  not   die  until  about   1907. 


^^/H/^ 


Me-tuTn-raah 


TANNING  mm  SKINS 


The  Me-tum~mah  of  Little  Lake 
Yalley  tan  Deer  skins  with  brains 


and  ashes. 


fossfaauaamam 


Me-tum-mah 


THE  BITE  OF  THE  TARANTULA 


The  Me-tum-mah  of  Little  Lake  Valley  tell 
me  that  Tarantulas  occur  in  the  Valley  and 
s onetimes  bite  persons.     Informant's  sister 
had  a  3-months  old  baby  which  was  bitten 
on  one  side  by  a  Tarantula  and  died.     The 


Tarantula  was  found  in  the  baby's  blanket. c^^ 


f  . 

Me-tuin-ineh 


MOUNTAIN  LIONS 


Mountain  Lions  have  one  ox*  two 


young  at  a  birth.     They  have  been  seen 
walking  on  rough  ground  carrying  thdr 


young  in  the  mouth  as  a  cat  carries 


her  kittens. —  Told  me  by  Joseph  Willets 
of  Little  Lake  Valley,  -cm*....^^. 


Me-tum-mah 


BLACK  BEAR 


A  Me-tum-mah  Indian  from  Little 

« 

Lake  Valley  told  me  that  a  Sherwood 
Valley  Indian  was  once  carrying  a 


sack  of  mussels  on  his  tack  when  he 


met  a  Black  Bear.     The  Bear  smelled 


the  miEsels  and  took  them  from  the 


back  of  the  Indian  and  ate  them.-o*^— 


<^.  ■■•'■■'■'.^3 


Grizzly  "bears   (Boo-tah-yu)  v»ere  common  in  the  land  of 
the  Me~tum-mah'.     Ordinarily  they  were  let  alone.     But  there 
were  hrave  men,  called  Ghah-bah'.  who  used  to  fight  them  with 
clubs.     My  informant,  when  young,  renfimbers  several  men  who 
were  badly  scarred  in  combats  with  grizzlies  and  several  who 
had  one  hand  and  wrist  bitten  off.     Also  1  or  2  with  one  side 
of  the  face  torn  off.     The  grizzlies  if csuddenlya disturbed 
always  charged,  but   if  given  the  trail  or  seen  at  a  little 
distance  wuld  usually  move  off  without  molestinc  the  man. 
>Vhen  met  on  a  trail  the  bear  always  stood  up  and  kept  his   eye 
on  the  man.     if  tiie  man  ran,  the  bear  chased  him;  if  the  man 


backed  away  quietly  the  bear  moved  on  without  pursuing 


H 


a 


(irizzlies  are  a  kind  of  human  being:   they  sit  down  like^men  and 
stand  up  like  a  man.     They  get  up  and  walk  on  their  hind  feet 
like  a  man  and  take  things  in  their  hands  like  a  man,  and  they 
have  been  seen  catching  salmon  with  their  hands.     A  long  time 

ago  one  of  the  old  people  saw  4  grizzly  bears  playing  the  grass 
game   .     They  were  on  a  small  flat;  it  was  in  early  spring.  They 

were  sitting  2  on  each  side.     They  clapped  their  hands  together fi^ 
pointed  their  fingers,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the   other, 
like  so  many  men.     —  t/w^,.^ 


FATE  Oi  CLKAR  UM  INDIANS  KtWW  BY  KSLS^ilY  TO  WTX  IN  DISTANT  MINES 

I  hare  been  told  repeatedly  by  Cleer  Lake  Indians,   and  also 
by  a  Yo-ki-ah  named  Stephen  Kni^t.  that  Kelsey,  vrho  lived  near 
vihat   is  now  kna:/n  as  Kelseyville.  a  few  miles  south  of  the  main 
body  of  Clear  Lake,   forced  the  neighboring  Indians  to  work  for 
him  and  treated  them  in  a  very  brutal  manner.     The  story  of  his 
treatment  of  Augustine  is   told  elsevvhere  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated here. 

At  one  time  Kelsey  took  a  Ifirge  nuirber  of  Indians  to  a 
distant  point  to  wrk  in  the  mines.     The  mines  gave  out  and  the 
Indians  each  rewarded  by  a  long  shirt   (the  only  payment  re- 
ceived for  their  labor)  wore   turned  loose  to  find  their  way  home. 
On  the  way  they  had  to  traverse  territory  of  the   \7intoon  tribe 
or  one  of  its  branches.     Those  people  set  upon  them  and  killed 
nearly  the   v*iole  nuniDor  so  that  only  a  few  ever  returned  to 
Clear  Lake. 
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Self-Poisoned? 


See  Page  58 


to  imply  that  unsanitary  living  condi- 
tions were  the  only  thing  that  brought 
the  Pueblos  to  their  present  low  estate. 
In  anything  so  complex  as  the  course  of 
a  human  civilization,  there  are  always 
numerous  factors  at  work.  One  of  the 
idlest  occupations  of  the  amateur  his- 
torian is  the  search  for  *'the*'  cause  of 
the   Fall   of  Rome.   Similarly,    it  were 
idle  to  speak  of  "the*'  cause  of  Pueblo 
decline.  Nevertheless,  among  the  things 
that  brought  about  the  decline,  crowded 
living  and  the  diseases  of  poor  sanita- 
tion must  be  reckoned  as  well  toward 
the     top,     the     Arizona     archaeologist 

believes.  ,    j 

Pueblo  architecture  has  always  had  a 
strangely  glamorous  attraction  for  white 
men.  In  the  very  earliest  days  of  Span- 
ish settlement  in  Mexico,  wonder-tales 
of  the  shining  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola, 


IS 


it    for   centuries.   They   have 
Bvithin  the  limits  of  their  prim- 

S ledge,  and  within  those  limits 
a  really  remarkable  job.  Prob- 
ite  men,   planted  in  a  similar 
icnt,    with   no   more   materials 
better   tools,    could    not   have 
even  as  good  an  answer  to  the 
;  of  their  surroundings.  Never- 
iisease  germs  are  no  respecters 
uity  or  effort,  unless  these  are 
ingly    applied   to   the   task   of 
irevention.  This  gap  in  the  In- 
lowledge  is  a  weak  place  in  his 
»r.  And  he  has  paid  the  price. 


windows,  ff  they  lack  these  things,  they 
are  not  dignified  with  the  name  of  apart- 
ment houses  but  are  called  tenements, 
and  slum  clearance  agencies  size  them  up 
speculatively  and  reach  for  an  ax. 

But  the  Indian  pueblo,   stripped  of 
all  its   romance,   has  even   fewer  con- 
veniences than  a  city  tenement.  It  is  a 
"walk-up"  of  the  most  primitive  type, 
with  ladders  instead  of  stairs.  It  is  as 
innocent    of    plumbing    as    it    is    of 
windows.  Water  has  to  be  brought  in 
from   a   distance   in   earthenware    jars, 
and  household  wastes  of  all  kinds  are 
simply  thrown  out  on  the  ground  nearby. 
If  it  didn't  stand  in  a  desert,  where  sun 
and  wind  quickly  render  such  slops  as 
nearly  innocuous  as  possible,  the  place 
would  be  simply  intolerable.        ]'     '    ' 
This  is  not  in  any  way  an  indictment 
of  the  people  who  built  it  and  have 


Rains  Add  Hazard 

jpueblo  Indians  only  dwelt  in 
lesert,  rainless  the  year  round, 
banitary  way  of  throwing  out 
d  wastes  would  not  constitute 
nilarly     bad     health     menace, 
dried  by  strong  sun  and  wind, 
ige  and  household  litter  lock  up 
ts  and  hold  them  fast.  Germs 
e  a  watery  medium  to  live  in, 
•c  to  develop  their  evil  powers, 
leblo-land  is  visited  by  more 
igular  rainy  seasons.  Water  ac- 
;  in  puddles  around  the  houses 
:s  bacterial  count  must  be  does 
re  much  imagination  to  picture. 
f  to  make  the  operation  of  the 
^         p  doubly  sure,  the  Indians  at- 
eremonial  value  to  water  that 
been  given  directly  from  on 
)thers  give  it  to  their  children, 
gnantly   reject   suggestions   by 
___^    me  white  men  that  it  may  not 
be  very  good  for  the  little  ones. 

In  1934,  says  Dr.  Colton,  almost  all 
the  children  in  two  large  pueblos  in 
northern  Arizona  died.  The  agent  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  blamed  it  on  too  much 
watermelon ! 

The  population  of  Pueblo-land  was 
not  always  kept  at  its  present  low  level 
by  such  suicidal  community  self-poisori- 
ing.  Dr.  Colton  has  worked  out  an  esti- 
mate,   on    the   basis    of    archaeological 
evidence,  that  about  the  year  1000  A.D. 
there  were  some  23,000  Indians  living 
in  northern   Arizona,   in  place   of  the 
present   2,800.   That   is   a   really   large 
number  of  mouths  for  so  arid  a  land 
to   feed,   yet   they  seemed   to  be  well 
supported  by  their  irrigated  patches  of 
corn,    pumpkins,    beans,  -and    peppers. 
Even  more  remarkable  is  the  tact  that 
they  had  built  up  this  large  population 
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Ancient  Indians  in  the  Picturesque  Pueblos  of  the 
Southwest  Suffered  From  Crowding  and  Unsanitary  Homes 

By  DR.  FRANK  THONE 


See  Front  Cover 

SLUMS,  and  the  manifold  evils  that 
they  breed,  are  no  new  thing  under 
America's  sun.  Slum-like  conditions  ob- 
tained among  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  the 
Southwest  when  white  men  first  saw 
'  them— had  existed,  indeed,  for  nearly 
half  a  thousand  years  before  the  first 
exploring  parties  of  Spaniards  pene- 
iltrated  into  what  is  now  the  state  of 

f  Arizona. 

And  these  same  ancient-American 
slum  ways  of  living  have  been  in  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  decline  of 
the  Pueblo  population,  once  ten  times 
more  numerous  than  it  is  today  in  the 
uplands  of  northern  Arizona.  So  at  least 
declares  Dr.  Harold  S.  Colton,  director 
of  the  Museum  of  Northern  Arizona,  at 

Flagstaff. 

Slum  life  killed  off  the  Pueblos  in 
exactly  the  same  way  it  kills  off  the 
wretched  poor  who  house  miserably  in 
the  East  Sides  of  the  white  man's  cities. 
Dr.  Colton  charges.  Crowded  indecently 
together,  ignorant  of  the  elements  of 
sanitation,  lacking  the  means  to  practice 
it  even  if  they  had  the  knowledge,  the 
people  swallow  disease-polluted  water. 
And  so  they  die — especially  the  children. 

A  Major  Cause 

Of  course.  Dr.  Colton  does  not  mean 
to  imply  that  unsanitary  living  condi- 
tions were  the  only  thing  that  brought 
the  Pueblos  to  their  present  low  estate. 
In  anything  so  complex  as  the  course  of 
a  human  civilization,  there  are  always 
numerous  factors  at  work.  One  of  the 
idlest  occupations  of  the  amateur  his- 
torian is  the  search  for  "the"  cause  of 
the  Fall  of  Rome.  Similarly,  it  were 
idle  to  speak  of  "the"  cause  of  Pueblo 
decline.  Nevertheless,  among  the  things 
that  brought  about  the  decline,  crowded 
living  and  the  diseases  of  poor  sanita- 
tion must  be  reckoned  as  well  toward 
the    top,     the     Arizona    archaeologist 

believes. 

Pueblo  architecture  has  always  had  a 
strangely  glamorous  attraction  for  white 
men.  In  the  very  earliest  days  of  Span- 
ish settlement  in  Mexico,  wonder-tales 
of  the  shining  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola, 
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built  all  of  silver,  lured  Coronado  and 
his  hardy  band  into  their  magnificent 
but    disappointing    quest,    that    carried 
them  as  far  as  Kansas  before  they  owned 
their  defeat  and  went  home.  They  saw 
and  marvelled  at  these  piled-up  cities  of 
the    Indians,    unlike   any   other    native 
architecture  and   far  advanced  beyond 
the  unpretentious  dwellings  of  neigh- 
boring tribes.  But  they  weren't  built  of 
silver,  and  their  inhabitants  had  no  gold, 
so  the  Spaniards  passed  them  up  and 
pushed  on  after  their  Midas-mirage,  that 
mocked  them  over  horizon  after  horizon. 
Later    comers,    Spanish    and    Saxon 
alike,  have  felt  the  fascination  of  these 
strange  houses,  and  have  become  roman- 
tic  about   them.    They   have   come   to 
dominate  much  of  Southwestern  archi- 
tecture, from  artist's  studio  at  Taos  to 
humble  hot-dog  stand  by  the  highway. 
Recent  Americans  have  taken  a  curious 
pride  in  pointing  to  their  piled-up  rooms 
on  rooms  as  this  country's  first  apart- 
ment houses. 

Nothing  to  be  Proud  Of 

As  if  apartment  houses  were  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of  at  all !  Even  at  best, 
our  city  apartment  buildings  are  a  con- 
cession to  necessity,  and  are  made  toler- 
able only  by  all  the  expensive  modern 
improvements  that  can  be  built  into 
them:  elevator  service,  plumbing,  elec- 
tric lighting,  good  ventilation  and  ample 
windows.  If  they  lack  these  things,  they 
are  not  dignified  with  the  name  of  apart- 
ment houses  but  are  called  tenements, 
and  slum  clearance  agencies  size  them  up 
speculatively  and  reach  for  an  ax. 

But  the  Indian  pueblo,  stripped  of 
all  its  romance,  has  even  fewer  con- 
veniences than  a  city  tenement.  It  is  a 
"walk-up"  of  the  most  primitive  type, 
with  ladders  instead  of  stairs.  It  is  as 
innocent  of  plumbing  as  it  is  of 
windows.  Water  has  to  be  brought  in 
from  a  distance  in  earthenware  jars, 
and  household  wastes  of  all  kinds  are 
simply  thrown  out  on  the  ground  nearby. 
If  it  didn't  stand  in  a  desert,  where  sun 
and  wind  quickly  render  such  slops  as 
nearly  innocuous  as  possible,  the  place 
would  be  simply  intolerable. 

This  is  not  in  any  way  an  indictment 
of  the  people  who  built  it  and  have 


lived  in  it  for  centuries.  They  have 
worked  within  the  limits  of  their  prim- 
itive knowledge,  and  within  those  limits 
have  done  a  really  remarkable  job.  Prob- 
ably white  men,  planted  in  a  similar 
environment,  with  no  more  materials 
and  no  better  tools,  could  not  have 
evolved  even  as  good  an  answer  to  the 
challenge  of  their  surroundings.  Never- 
theless, disease  germs  are  no  respecters 
of  ingenuity  or  effort,  unless  these  are 
unremittingly  applied  to  the  task  of 
disease  prevention.  This  gap  in  the  In- 
dian's knowledge  is  a  weak  place  in  his 
life-armor.  And  he  has  paid  the  price. 

Rains  Add  Hazard 

If  the  Pueblo  Indians  only  dwelt  in 
a  total  desert,  rainless  the  year  round, 
their  unsanitary  way  of  throwing  out 
household  wastes  would  not  constitute 
a     particularly     bad     health     menace. 
Quickly  dried  by  strong  sun  and  wind, 
the  garbage  and  household  litter  lock  up 
the  germs  and  hold  them  fast.  Germs 
must  have  a  watery  medium  to  live  in, 
if  they  are  to  develop  their  evil  powers. 
But  Pueblo-land  is  visited  by  more 
or  less  regular  rainy  seasons.  Water  ac- 
cumulates in  puddles  around  the  houses 
— what  its  bacterial  count  must  be  does 
not  require  much  imagination  to  picture. 
And  as  if  to  make  the  operation  of  the 
death-trap  doubly  sure,  the  Indians  at- 
tach a  ceremonial  value  to  water  that 
has  thus  been  given  directly  from  on 
high.  Mothers  give  it  to  their  children, 
and   indignantly   reject   suggestions   by 
meddlesome  white  men  that  it  may  not 
be  very  good  for  the  little  ones. 

In  1934,  says  Dr.  Colton,  almost  all 
the  children  in  two  large  pueblos  in 
northern  Arizona  died.  The  agent  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  blamed  it  on  too  much 
watermelon ! 

The  population  of  Pueblo-land  was 
not  always  kept  at  its  present  low  level 
by  such  suicidal  community  self -poison- 
ing. Dr.  Colton  has  worked  out  an  esti- 
mate, on  the  basis  of  archaeological 
evidence,  that  about  the  year  1000  A.D. 
there  were  some  23,000  Indians  living 
in  northern  Arizona,  in  place  of  the 
present  2,800.  That  is  a  really  large, 
number  of  mouths  for  so  arid  a  land 
to  feed,  yet  they  seemed  to  be  well 
supported  by  their  irrigated  patches  of 
corn,  pumpkins,  beans,  'and  peppers. 
Even  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that 
they  had  built  up  this  large  population 
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Bricks  Help  To  Trace 
Early  Western  History 

ADOBE  BRICKS  from  ruins  of  a 
i  Dominican  mission  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia have  preserved  evidence  of  a 
smallpox  epidemic  that  ravaged  the 
Indian  population  in  1781. 

Two  California  scientists  who  have 
been  examining  bricks  from  old  mis- 
sions made  the  discovery  of  bones  in 
bricks  from  San  Vicente  mission.  It  is 
supposed  that  builders  of  the  Mission 
must  have  shoveled  in  bone  fragments 
from  unmarked  graves  of  smallpox  vic- 
tims when  they  were  getting  earth  to 
make  the  brick. 

Mission  bricks  are  yielding  many 
clues  to  early  western  history,  according 
to  the  two  brick  investigators,  Prof.  G. 
W.  Hendry  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  M.  K.  Bellue  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture.  On  some 
bricks  are  footprints  of  men,  dogs, 
coyotes,  birds;  and  in  other  bricks  have 
been  found  nut  shells,  leather  trim- 
mings, pottery,  copper  fragments,  and 
seed  of  plants  grown  in  early  days  in 
the  west. 

Science  News  Letter,  January  23,  1937 

MATHEMATICS 

Famous  Mathematical 
Problem  Solved  at^hicago 

HAILED  as  one  of  th/greatest  recent 
advances  in  the  science  of  numbers, 
Prof.  Leonard  Eugen^  Dickson  of  the 
University  of  Chidgo  has  produced 
the  first  rigorous,  Ufoof  of  an  extension 
of  one  of  the*!^  problems  that  has 
wrinkled  the  brows  of  mathematicians 
since  the  Middle  Ag^ 

Ranking  with  the  faiWis  and  impos- 
sible trisection  of  the  angl^  as  a  brain 
puzzler,  tbe  task  Prof.  Dickson  set  him- 
self and  solved  is  what  is  called  "addi- 
tive mynber  theory"   or  the   ''Waring 

problem."  ■ 

In  (ts  simplest  form,  the  one  that  was 
discussed  during  the  middle  ages,  the 
problem  concerns  the  fact  that  every 
whole  number  is  either  an  exact  square 
or  the  sum  of  two,  three  or  four  squares. 
By  a  coincidence,  the  famous  mathema- 


tician Fermat  in  1 636— the  year  of  the 
founding  of  Harvard  which  is  now  be- 
ing celebrated — first  discovered  the  gen- 
eral theorem. 

Many  of  the  best  brains  in  the  world 
have  set  themselves  the  task  of  work- 
ing out  the  rules,  formulae  and  proofs, 
and  as  early  as  1772,  a  mathematician 
named  Euler — son  of  a  more  celebrated 
mathematician — worked  out  the  for- 
mulae for  any  power.  ^ 

Amateur  mathematicians  may  wish  to 
ponder  over  it.  Here  it  is.  To  express 
any  number  as  the  sum  of  two  other 
numbers  raised  to  any  selected  power, 
for  convenience  designated  mathemat- 
ically by  the  small  number  n,  the  max- 
imum number  needed  of  numbers  so 
raised  to  the  selected  power  is  found  by 
raising  two  to  the  selected  power,  sub- 
tracting two  and  then  adding  the  frac- 
tion three  over  two  raised  to  the  selected 
power,  discarding  th^  decimal  fraction. 

For  squares  the  answer  is  four,  for 
cubes  it  is  nine,  and  for  fourth  powers 
it  is  19,  for  fifth  powers  it  is  37,  and 
so  on.  i 

Mathematicians  know  and  have  con- 
fidence in  this  rule  but  it  had  never 
been  rigorously  proved  for  any  but 
squares  and  cubes. 

Proved  For  all  Powers 

Prof.  Dickson's  achievement  is  to 
prove  it  rigorously  for  all  powers  from 
the  seventh  power  to  infinity  powers. 

How  did  he  do  it  ?  He  did  not  even 
try  to  tell  in  the  one  lecture  he  gave. 
He  explained  that  it  would  take  120 
lectures  to  mathematically-trained  lis- 
teners to  give  full  proof. 

There  are  still  three  powers  in  addi- 
tive number  theory  that  have  not  yet 
been  conquered,  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  powers.  Prof.  Dickson  believes 
that,  given  time,  he  will  work  out  the 
proof  of  these  also. 

Prof.  Dickson  glories  somewhat  in  the 
impracticality  of  this  particular  branch 
of  mathematics.  It  has  been  useful  in  the 
mathematics  of  the  new  quantum  theory 
of  physics,  wave  mechanics,  and  so  on. 
But  it  hardly  is  useful  as  yet  to  practical 
chemists,  physicists  and  engineers  who 
apply  science  to  everyday  life.  That  does 
not  mean  that  it  will  not  be  useful  in 
the  future/ 

Going  back  to  the  formula  for  a  min- 
ute. Prof.  Dickson  on  the  back  of  an 
envelope  worked  out  the  maximum 
number  of  terms  in  a  series  of  seventh 
powers  that  will  add  up  to  any  number. 
It  is  143.  Got  a  pencil  and  paper?  You 
can  work  it  out  for  yourself. 

Science  News  Letter,  January  23,  1937 
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Pointed  Lollipop  ^ 
Is  a  Death  WeaponNs^^ 

POTENTIALLY  a  lethal  weapT, 
the    pointed    lollipop    stick    must 
be  outlawed,  believes  Dr.  William  A. 
Schonfeld,  New  York  physician/ 

Lollipops  on  blunt  sticks  /may  be 
permitted  to  a  child  but  he  ^ould  be 
cautioned  against  running  ^(bout  with 
one  in  his  inouth.  / 

Following  the  recent  dea|n  of  a  two- 
year-old  patient.  Dr.  Schortfeld  becomes 
a  militant  ctusader  againjft  the  pointed 
lollipop  sticijc.  He  des^ibes  the  little 
boy's  sad  defith  from  infection  follow- 
ing a  lollipop  injury  in/the  forthcoming 
issue  of  Th4  Journal  i)f  the  American 
Medical  Association  ijan.  16).  ^ 

The  little  ^oy  fell/down  with  a  lolli- 
pop in  his  4outh  ^nd  the  sharp  stick 
penetrated  th^harcj;- palate.  He  cried  but 
there  was  no  ^ble^ing  and  the  parents 
never  discoveiled  Ahe  site  of  the  injury. 
Eight  days  faised,  and  the  little  boy 
fell  ill.     Six  days  later  he  was  dead,  in 
spite  of  medical  treatment.     Infection, 
Dr.  Schonfeld' discovered,  spread  along 
the  pterygopalatine  canal,   causing  in- 
flammation of  connective  tissue.   This 
spread    to   the   brain,    producing    local 
meningitis,  encephalitis  and  abscess  of 
the  outer  membrane  of  the  brain. 

Some  ^andy  manufacturers  favor  the 
pointed /lollipop  stick  because  it  speeds 
up  prpduction,  Dr.  Schonfeld  states. 
Parent^  should  forbid  the  purchase  of 
these  /lollipops  at  all  times. 

Although  injuries  from  lollipop  sticks 
are  frequent,  they  are  usually  innocuous, 
the  physician  finds.  Only  occasionally  do 
they  lead  to  serious  complications  and 
death.  Most  of  them  are  preventable. 

Science  News  Letter,  January  23,  1937 
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Acid  Destroys  Gallstones 
Dog  Experiments  Show 


GALLSTONES  apparentl^an  form 
and  surwve  only  by  ^staying  on 
the  alkaline  sicl^,"  it  appi^rs  from  the 
report  of  researches  hf  Dr.  Maurice 
Feldman  and  assbciaWs  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  &rfiool  of  Medicine. 
They  implanted  huft^an  gallstones  in  the 
gallbladders  of^  dog^  The  stones  dis- 
solved, apparently  because  dog  bile  is 
more  acid  than  that  foufid  in  the  human 
gallbladder.  Gallstones^  similarly  im- 
planted in  guinea  pigs^  which  have 
alkaline  bile,  failed  to  dissolve. 

Science  News  Letter,  January  23,  1937 
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HOLY 

The  puddle  in  the  middle  of  this  Pueblo  street  is  holy  water  to  the  Indians 

although  tilth  makes  it  deadly  to  drink.     This  photograph  was  taken  by  the 

National  Geographic  Society's  Pueblo  Bonito  Expedition. 
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from  a  beginning  of  perhaps  3,000  per- 
sons in  600  A.D. 

But  after  this  high  peak  in  their  for- 
tunes, the  Pueblo  population  began  to 
decHne.  By  1400  A.D.  there  were  only 
7,400  of  them,  and  in  1890  the  lowest 
point  was  reached,  with  a  remnant  of 
2,000  souls.  Since  then  they  have  held 
their  own,  and  increased  very  slowly 
against  the  handicaps  that  beset  them. 

Why  should  the  very  peak  of  their 
good  fortune  mark  the  beginning  of 
their  decline  ? 

Changed  Their  Ways 

Dr.  Colton  thinks  that  a  sudden 
revolution  in  their  way  of  living  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it.  It  was  just 
after  they  reached  their  point  of  great- 
est numbers  that  these  tribes  gave  up 
their  old,  scattered,  one-family  dwell- 
ings and  began  to  crowd  into  the  swarm- 
ing, tenement-like  pueblo  type  of 
houses,  with  their  deadly  lack  of  sanita- 
tion. 

The  earliest  ancestors  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians  lived  in  houses  radically  diiBFer- 
ent  from  those  their  descendants  now 
occupy.  They  were  more  or  less  nomadic 
hunters,  and  like  all  hunting  populations 
their  total  number  was  relatively  small 
and  probably  fluctuated  a  good  deal,  in 
response  to  abundances  and  scarcities  in 
game.  Their  houses  were  of  the  type 
known  as  pit  dwellings,  a  kind  of  hab- 
itation still  used  very  widely  by  Indians 
throughout  the  West,  from  the  earth 
lodges  of  the  Mandan  in  the  Dakotas  to 
the  "hogans"  of  the  Navajo  who  are 
nextdoor  neighbors  to  the  Pueblo  tribes. 

At  some  still  unknown  date  before 
600  A.D.  agriculture  was  introduced 
and  the  Pueblo  people  soon  began  to 


increase  in  number,  as  always  happens 
when  a  dependable  cultivated  food 
supply  replaces  an  undependable  one 
obtained  by  hunting.  But  the  people 
still  continued  to  live  in  their  pit  dwell- 
ings for  another  400  years,  while  their 
numbers  increased  to  the  23,000  mark. 

Then  some  one  invented  or  imported 
the  new  type  of  house,  the  pueblo — and 
shortly  the  fatal  decline  began. 

Why  should  the  Indians  have  re- 
mained healthy  so  long  as  they  lived  in 
the  pit  dwellings,  only  to  get  into 
serious  trouble  as  soon  as  they  moved 
into  what  looked  like  much  better 
quarters  ? 

Why,  for  that  matter,  do  the  pit- 
dwelling  Navajo  thrive  and  increase 
today,  while  their  "apartment"-dwelling 
neighbors  barely  manage  to  hold  their 
own.^ 

The  Hogan  Better 

The  answer  is  plain.  Dr.  Colton 
thinks:  for  life  under  primitive  condi- 
tions, a  pit-dwelling,  such  as  a  Navajo 
hogan,  is  really  better  than  the  more 
pretentious-looking  pueblo  type  of 
house. 

The  Navajo  isn't  a  bit  neater  in  his 
ways  than  the  Pueblo;  he  throws  his 
slops  out  in  front  of  his  house,  too,  and 
lets  the  mess  lie  right  there.  But  the 
hogans  are  scattered,  one-family  dwell- 
ings; there  isn't  any  crowding,  and  the 
garbage  concentration  is  consequently 
much  lower.  Water  is  always  brought 
from  a  distance,  so  that  there  is  little 
chance  of  pollution.  Being  roughly  built, 
the  hogan  has  an  effective  automatic 
ventilating  system. 

Moreover,  the  Navajo  gets  away  from 
his    messy    accumulations    rather    fre- 


quently. He  is  a  shepherd  by  principal 
occupation,  and  so  must  keep  moving 
along  with  his  flocks.  So  old  hogans  are 
abandoned  and  new  ones  built,  possibly 
many  times  in  one  man's  lifetime.  Con- 
trast that  with  the  generations  of  per- 
sistent life  in  the  pueblos — ^with  Great- 
grandma's  garbage  still  lying  in  front 
of  the  door. 

Another  thing  makes  for  occasional 
change  of  living  quarters  among  the 
Navajo.  It  is  a  part  of  their  fixed  tribal 
custom  that  if  a  person  dies  in  a  hogan, 
that  hogan  must  be  torn  down.  The 
Navajo  do  try  to  carry  dying  members 
of  their  families  outdoors,  if  they  are 
not  in  the  mood  for  moving  at  the 
moment;  but  sometimes  a  relative  will 
play  them  the  ill  trick  of  dying  in  the 
house,  thereby  automatically  evicting  the 
rest  of  the  family  and  necessitating  the 
building  of  a  new  hogan  on  clean 
ground. 

In  Modern  Times 

On  a  somewhat  more  sophisticated 
scale,  we  Caucasians  have  been  repeat- 
ing the  story  of  the  Pueblo.  To  be  sure, 
the  traditional  farm  boy  who  leaves  the 
old  home  isn't  migrating  from  a  hogan 
-—though  some  of  them,  at  that,  did 
come  from  prairie  dug-outs  or  sod- 
houses,  which  were  pit-dwellings  learned 
directly  from  the  Indians.  If  he  makes 
good  in  the  big  city,  he  is  privileged 
to  live  in  a  very  superior  pueblo,  with 
clean  water  piped  in,  and  sewage  piped 
out,  and  regular  removal  of  garbage, 
and  nightly  janitor  service,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing.  His  dooryard  stays  clean 
and  he  lives. 

But  if  he  doesn't  do  so  well,  or  if  a 
depression  hits  him,  and  he  has  to  house 
himself  and  his  family  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  tracks — 

"Nearly  a  fifth  of  our  urban  popula- 
tion live  in  dilapidated  houses,  gen- 
erally crowded,  and  typically  lacking 
private  indoor  toilets  and  bathtubs. 
Nearly  half  of  these  substandard  homes 
are  also  without  electric  lights  and  about 
a  quarter  of  them  have  no  running 
water,"  is  the  grim  summary  of  a  recent 
Government  report. 

Indians  living  under  conditions  more 
or  less  analogous  to  these  suffered  a 
90  per  cent  population  loss  in  about  25 
generations. 

The  illustration  on  the  cover  of  this  week's 
Science  News  Letter  shows  a  cliff  dwelling  at 
Mesa   Verde. 

This  article  was  edited  from  manuscript  pre- 
pared by  Science  Service  for  use  in  illustrated 
newspaper  magazines.  Copyright,  1937,  by  Every- 
Week  Magazine  and  Science  Service. 
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Teeth  erupt  earlier  in  girls  than  in 
boys. 
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WHAT  TO  DO  DURING  INFLUENZA  EPIDEMICS 

No  sure  way  of  preventing  an  attack  of  influenza  is  yet  known  to  scientists. 
There  are,  however,  certain  precautions  which  health  authorities  and  physicians 
agree  should  be  followed  during  influenza  outbreaks. 

\  Vor  Protection 

%       Make  more  tha\  the  ordinary  effort  to  increase  your  well-being  when  influenza, 
colds  and  upper  respiiratory  infections  are  prevalent.  /  i 

Here  are  eight  rUles  useful  in  guarding  against  the  dise^e: 

1.  Secure  adequate  sleep  and  rest  (eight  to  ten  hours'  sleep  every  night  with 
windows  open,  but  under  enough  covering  to  keep  warm).       ^  i       1 

2.  Eat  a  moderate,  mixed  diet  and  partake  freely,  , at  regular  periods,  of  pure 
water  (six  to  eight  glasses  daily).  *  ^        /  I 

3.  Wear  clothing  to  suit  the  environment,  particularly  clothing  which  prevents 
chilling  of  the  body  surfaces  and  which  keeps  the  body  dry.       •  ? 

4.  Avoid  people  with  colds,  especially  those  who  are  sneezing  or  ccmghing. 
There  is  more  danger  from  Contact  with  those  just  beginning  to  feel  sick  than 
from  those  ill  enough  to  be  confined  to  bed. 

5.  Keep  out  of  crowds  as  faf  as  possible,  especially  crowds  in  closed  places. 

6.  Avoid  the  use  of  common  tpwels,  wash  basins,  glasses,  eating  utensils,  and 
toilet  articles.  |  I      ^ 

7.  Wash  .the  hands  thoroughly  Before  eating.  | 

8.  Avoid  .alcohol  and  stimulants  of  all  sorts. 

For  Treektment 
If  you  get  the  disease,  follow  these  four  recommendations  to  prevent  becoming 

seriously  ill.     i  . 

1.  If  you  have  a  cold,  feel  badly,  or  are  feverish,  go  to  bed  at  once,  send  tor 
a  physician  and  follow  his  instructions. 

2.  Do  not  take  any  so-called  cuj^es.   There  is  no  specific  cire  for  this  disease. 

3  If  you  cannot  get  a  doctor,  remain  in  bed,  eat  a  simple  diet,  take  plenty 
of  fluids,  such  as  water,  fruit  juices,  milk,  bouillon,  hot  soups,  at  frequent  intervals. 
Use  a  mild  cathartic  if  constipated. 

4  Remember  that  the  most  important  measure  for  preventing  pneumonia  or 
other  serious  complications  is  to  remain  in  bed  until  all  symptoms  have  disappeared 
and  then,  under  the  physician's  advice,  to  return  very  gradually  to  your  usual 
physical  activities,  being  sure  to  rest  before  you  get  tired. 
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Flu  Cases  Triple  in 
U.  S.  During  Week 
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INFLUENZA  cases  more  thai^  tripled 
in  number  during  the  we^  ending 
January  9,  reports  from  sjkte  health 
officers  to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice  show.  During  this  we^k,  the  latest 
for  which  nation-wide  figures  are  avail- 
able, 12,145  cases  weie  reported  as 
against    3,993    cases    for   the   previous 

week.  'i 

II  The  Middle  West  was  hardest  hit,  it 

appears  from  the  reports,  though  South 
Carolina  reported  over  seven  hundred 
cases  and  New  Vork  City  nearly  two 
thousand.  New  York  State  outside  of 
New  York  City  does  not  require  report- 
ing of  influenza  cases  and  there  was  no 
influenza  report  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  number  of  cases,  although  greater 
than  last  year  at  this  time,  is  still  so  low 
that  public  health  authorities  do  not 
consider  that  the  disease  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions  as  yet  in  this 
country.  In  Europe  the  situation  is  ap- 
parently   more    serious.      Dr.     F.    G. 


Boudreau  of  the  Health  Section  of  the 
League  of  Nations  has  informed  the 
Surgeon  Genkal  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Servi^  that  influenza  "was 
showing  an  unusually  early  tendency  to 
assume  epidemicvproportions  in  Central 
and  NorthwesterifiiEurope,  especially  in 
Berlin,  Copenhagqi  and  London." 
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MEDICINE 


Biggest  Accident  Risk  for 
Front  Seat  Passenger 

THE  GIRL  in  the  front  seat  runs  the 
big  risk  in  motor  accidents. 


Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  severe, 
crushing  facial  injuries  sustained  in 
automobile  accidents  occur  to  the  per- 
son riding  beside  the  driver,  in  the  ex- 
perience of  Dr.  Claire  L.  Straith,  Detroit 
plastic  surgeon.  The  majority  of  these 
victims  are  young  women. 

Lacking  the  support  of  the  steering 
wheel,  which  often  saves  the  driver, 
the  guest-passenger  is  thrown  forward 
more  violently  at  the  impact.  The  pas- 
senger's   head    strikes    the    instrument 


board,  where  projecting  han*^,^< 
and  cranks  add  to  the  hazard. 

EHmination  of  projecting  obje( 
from  the  passenger's  side  of  the  instru- 
ment panel  should  be  attempted  by 
motor  car  engineers.  Dr.  Straith  declares 
in  an  article  on  facial  injuries  caused 
by  motor  accidents,  {journal,  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  Jan.  9.) 

The  use  of  "crash  padding"  on  the 
instrument  panel  might  do  much  to 
minimize  the  seriousness  and  extent  of 
this  type  of  injury,  believes  Dr.  Straith. 

Facial  disfigurements  resulting  from 
such  accidents  often  cause  psychologic 
handicaps  that  ruin  social  and  business 
careers,  the  Detroit  surgeon  states.  He 

says: 

*The  ranks  of  the  unemployed  and 
unemployable  are  already  large  eopugh 
without  adding  to  their  number*  per* 
sons  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped by  preventable  or  curable  facial 

defects." 

The  plastic  surgeon  cannot  expect 
good  results  in  face  injuries  unless  the 
first  aid  treatment  has  been  carefully 
done,  asserts  Dr.  Straith. 

Plastic  procedures,  such  as  correcting 
scars,  crushed  facial  bones  or  lost  eye- 
brows, ears  and  nose,  should  not  be 
undertaken  until  two  months  after  every 
trace  of  infection  has  disappeared.  He 
tells  physicians  how  he  replaces  severed 
noses,  using  skin  grafts  from  the  fore- 
head of  a  woman  patient  and  from 
below  the  ear  of  a  man  patient. 

In  the  same  issue  or  the  medical 
journal.  Dr.  Lowell  S.  Selling,  also  of 
Detroit,  discusses  tests  for  automobile 
drivers.  His  recommendations  are  based 
on  studies  made  at  the  psychopathic 
clinic  of  the  Detroit  Recorder's  Court, 
traffic  unit. 

* 'Licensing  drivers  by  means  of 
physical  and  mental  tests  will  be  more 
or  less  of  a  farce,"  Dr.  Selling  states, 
"until  physicians  themselves  give  ex- 
aminations to  motor  car  drivers  and 
until  they  compile  data  showing  just 
where  the  line  must  be  drawn  between 
adequate  and  inadequate  physical 
capacities." 

A  man  with  two  artificial  arms  has 
been  driving  a  car  for  twenty  years 
without  an  accident  or  a  violation  of 
the  law.  But  it  requires  the  decision  of 
an  experienced  and  highly  trained  in- 
dividual to  determine  whether  such  a 
handicapped  person  is  capable  of  safe 
driving,  in  Dr.  Selling's  opinion. 

A  doctor's  certificate  as  to  organic 
soundness  can  be  easily  requested  by 
licensing  officials.  Dr.  Selling  says,  even 
though  the  law  does  not  demand  it. 

Science  News  Letter,  January  23,  1937 
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Stand  atmospheric  degradation  very  long,  and  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence of  this  character  testifying  to  the  recent  occupancy  of  these 
cavate  dwellings.  Above  the  cliffs,  on  the  mesas  which  have  already 
been  described,  evidences  of  more  ancient  ruins  were  found.  These 
were  pueblos  built  of  cut  stone  rudely  dressed.  Every  mesa  had  at 
least  one  ancient  pueblo  upon  it,  evidently  far  more  ancient  than  the 
cavate  dwellings  found  in  the  face  of  the  cliffs.  It  is  then  very  plain 
that  the  cavate  dwellings  are  not  of  great  age;  that  they  have  been 
occupied  since  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  and  that  on  the  summit  of 
the  cliffs  there  are  ruins  of  more  ancient  pueblos.  Now,  the  pottery  of 
Santa  Clara  had  been  previously  studied  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  made 
a  large  collection  there  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  it  was  at  once  no- 
ticed that  the  potsherds  of  these  cliff*  dwellings  are,  both  in  shape  and 
material,  like  those  now  made  by  the  Santa  Clara  Indians.  The  pecu- 
liar pottery  of  Santa  Clara  is  readily  distinguished,  as  may  be  seen  by 
examining  the  collection  now  in  the  National  Museum.  While  encamped 
in  the  valley  below,  the  party  met  a  Santa  Clara  Indian,  and  engaged 
him  in  conversation.  From  him  the  history  of  the  cliff  dwellings  was 
soon  discovered.  His  statement  was  that  originally  his  people  lived  in 
six  pueblos,  built  of  cut  stone,  upon  the  summit  of  the  mesas ;  that 
there  came  a  time  when  they  were  at  war  with  the  Apaches  and  Nava- 
ios,  when  they  abandoned  their  stone  pueblos  above,  and  for  greater 
protection  excavated  the  chambers  in  the  clitt*s  below ;  that  when  this 
war  ended,  part  of  them  returned  to  the  pueblos  above,  which  were  re- 
built; that  there  afterward  came  another  war,  with  the  Comanche  In- 
dians, and  they  once  more  resorted  to  cliff*  dwellings.  At  the  close  of  this 
war  they  built  a„pueblo  in  the  valley  of  the  Eio  Grande,  but  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards  their  people  refused  to  be  baptized, 
and  a  Spanish  army  was  sent  against  them,  when  they  abandoned  the 
valley  below  and  once  more  inhabited  the  cliff  dwellings  above.  Here 
they  lived  many  years,  until  at  last  a  wise  and  good  priest  brought 
them  peace,  and  persuaded  them  to  build  the  pueblo  which  they  now 
occupy— the  village  of  Santa  Clara.  The  ruin  of  the  pueblo,  which 
they  occupied  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  is  still  to  be 
seen,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  present  pueblo. 

The  history  thus  briefly  given  was  repeated  by  the  governor,  and  by 
other  persons,  all  substantially  to  the  same  effect.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  cavate  dwellings  of  the  Santa  Clara  region  belong  to 
a  people  still  extant ;  that  they  are  not  of  great  antiquity,  and  do  not 
give  evidence  of  a  prehistoric  and  now  extinct  race. 

Plans  and  measurements  were  made  of  some  of  the  villages  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  prepare  models.  Photographic  views  and  sketches 
were  also  i)rocured,  with  which  to  illustrate  a  detailed  report  of  the 
subject,  to  be  published  by  the  Bureau. 

After  the  investigations  made  in  company  with  the  Director,  Mr. 
Stevenson  proceeded  with  a  party  to  the  Province  of  Tusayan,  in  Ari- 
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ART  THAT  BLOOMS  AT  THE  DESERT'S  RIM 

BY   ROSE   HENDERSON  °"^^"''""T*'''^ 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  two 
young  painters,  Bert  G.  Phillips 
and  E.  L.  Blumenschein,  were 
traveling  through  the  Southwest  in  a 
covered  wagon  and  came  upon  the  an- 
cient Spanish-Indian  town  of  Taos, 
New  Mexico,  lying  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  beneath  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Mountains.  Desert  plains  glowed  be- 
yond the  narrow  strip  of  irrigated 
land  to  the  west,  blue  shadows  lay 
under  the  cottonwoods  along  the 
brown-walled  streets  of  the  town,  and 
the  mountains  flamed  crimson  in  the 
sunset.  The  Taos  Indians  were  gath- 
ering their  crops  of  beans  and  maize, 
and  dancing  their  picturesque  harvest 
dances. 

Two  miles  north  of  the  white  man's 
town  of  Taos  towered  the  two  great 
Indian  pueblos,  or  community  houses, 
of  adobe,  as  primitive  as  when  the 
Spaniards  discovered  them  over  three 
centuries  before.  The  air  was  dry 
and  invigorating  and  the  sky 
the  bluest  of  turquoise.  Waterfalls 
plunged  through  pine-scented  canyons 
and  white-trunked  aspens  grew  along 
mountain  trails.  The  scenery,  in 
short,  was  such  as  to  make  a  painter's 
fingers  itch  to  catch  some  of  it  on  can- 
vas. 

Phillips  and  Blumenschein,  just  out 
of  Paris  art  schools,  were  fascinated 
by  the  prospect.  They  sold  their 
horses  and  camping  outfit,  and  settled 
down  to  paint.  And  they  soon  dis- 
covered other  features  aside  from  the 
unique  beauty  of  the  place.  Here  in 
the  isolated  valley  at  the  edge  of  the 
desert  many  of  the  lawless  characters 
of  the  old  Wild  West  still  lingered.  It 
was  the  last  rendezvous  for  the  South- 
west "bad  man."  Thirty-five  miles  from 
a  railway,  before  the  days  of  motor 
stages,  the  little  town  drowsed  indo- 
lently in  the  desert  sunshine,  and  un- 
der its  sleepy  exterior  harbored  a  cut- 
throat gang  that  had  intimidated  the 
few  respectable  citizens  and  gained 
control  of  community  affairs.  Gam- 
bling was  a  chief  diversion  and  shoot- 
ing a  common  occurrence.  Men  slept 
behind  barred  windows  and  bolted 
doors,  with  their  guns  conveniently 
near.  It  was  not  safe  to  go  to  the 
post  office  alone  after  dark. 

The  charm  of  the  country  grew 
upon  the  painters,  however,  especially 
Phillips,  who  was  willing  to  undergo 
the  hardships  of  frontier  life  for  the 
sake  of  the  fresh,  colorful  world  that 
glowed  before  his  palette.  He  had 
never  before  seen  such  brilliant  lights 
and  colors  or  such  a  variety  of  things 
that  he  wanted  to  paint. 

There  were  the  Pueblo  Indians  with 
their    picturesque    native    dress    and 
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traditions;  lithe,  stalwart  figures  in 
beaded  moccasins,  red  head-bands,  and 
flowing  blankets,  they  were  strong  and 
brown  and  primitive,  like  their  an- 
cient adobe  houses.  There  were  the 
mesas,  the  deserts,  the  canyons,  as 
well  as  the  old  town  with  its  grassy 
plaza,  its  narrow  streets,  its  mission 
churches  and  gnarled  orchards  of  ap- 
ple and  pear  and  peach  planted  by  the 
early  Franciscan  friars. 

In  the  fall  Blumenschein  decided  to 
go  on  to  Mexico,  but  Phillips  said  he 
would  stay  in  Taos  until  Christmas, 
and  then  perhaps  join  his  friend  far- 
ther south.  He  was  very  busy  that 
autumn,  painting,  writing,  making 
friends  with  the  Indians,  and  feeling 
out  the  sentiment  of  the  better  citi- 
zens of  the  town.  And  when  Christ- 
mas came  he  was  not  ready  to  leave. 
Instead,  he  was  more  anxious  than 
ever  to  stay  on.  And  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  not  to  be  scared  out  by  a 
gang  of  ruffians. 

He  wrote,  urging  his  friend  to  re- 
turn, and  began  making  preparations 
for  a  permanent  studio.  J.  H.  Sharp, 
the  veteran  Indian  painter,  had  vis- 
ited Taos  a  year  or  so  before,  but  had 
gone  on  East  to  where  living  was  a 
little  less  strenuous.  He  now  returned 
and  built  himself  a  studio  in  the  old 
Penitente  Church,  which  served  both 
as  workshop  and  a  sanctuary.  Blu- 
menschein came  back  from  Mexico, 
and  a  little  later  E.  Irving  Couse,  who 


had  been  painting  the  Oregon  Indians, 
joined  the  group,  and  this  quartet 
formed  the  nucleus  for  the  Taos  art 
colony,  of  which  Phillips  had  begun 
to  dream. 

A  year  or  so  after  this  O.  E.  Ber 
ninghaus  came  out  from  St.  Loui.^ 
And  so  the  colony  grew.  But,  whil< 
the  other  men  usually  went  away  foi 
the  winter,  PhUlips  stayed  the  year 
round,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  his 
enthusiasm  and  perseverance  that 
Taos  is  to-day  a  recognized  art  center, 
with  its  society  of  artists  sending  out 
annual  exhibits  to  the  chief  cities  of 
the  country,  from  New  York  to  Los 
Angeles,  and  giving  frequent  exhibi- 
tions at  the  Art  Museum  at  Santa  Fe. 
Accustomed  to  the  comforts  and  re- 
finements of  city  life,  these  artists 
learned  to  rough  it  like  cowboys ;  they 
made  friends  with  the  Indians,  and 
eventually  succeeded  in  cleaning  up 
the  town,  until  to-day  it  is  as  peaceful 
and  law-abiding  a  spot  as  one  could 
well  hope  to  find.' 

The  Phillips  home  and  studio  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  in  Taos,  which 
is  now  becoming  famous  for  its  artist 
homes.  Hidden  away  among  rustling 
cottonwoods,  the  gray-walled  studio  is 
cool  and  restful  and  indescribably  re- 
mote. Passing  through  the  tall 
wooden  gate  that  shuts  away  the 
dusty  Taos  street,  the  visitor  feels  in- 
stant and  beautiful  seclusion.  Patches 
of  desert-bright  sun  lie  on  the  garden 


From   the   I'ainting   by  K.    Irving  Couse. 
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This  scene,  taken  froni 
the  Henderson  just 
after  its  arrival  in 
Alaska  with  the 
Presidential  party 

aboard,  shows  Mar- 
ket Street,  Ketchikan, 
with  the  street  and 
houses  decorated  In 
honor  of  the  Presi- 
dent's arrival 
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From  the  Fainting  by  J.   H.   Sharp 


CRUCITA — TAOS  ISLAND  GIRL 


grass.  Hollyhocks  glow  against  soft 
adobe  walls.  Water  trickles,  birds 
flash  blue  wings  through  sleepy 
shadows,  and  the  pinon-scented  wind 
steals  in  from  the  near-by  canyons. 

The  fascinating  sense  of  with- 
drawal pursues  one  in  the  long  living- 
room  with  its  books,  pictures,  and 
rare  old  rugs;  in  the  studio  with  its 
Indian  wall-bed  and  fireplace,  which 
appear  in  the  background  of  some  of 
Phillips's  best-known  paintings.  It 
was  the  desire  for  just  this  high- 
walled,  sunlit  seclusion  that  kept  Phil- 
lips in  the  face  of  all  sorts  of  difficul- 
ties when  he  first  came  to  Taos.  He 
felt  that  he  could  do  his  best  work  in 
a  retreat  like  this  in  the  midst  of 
desert  and  mountains,  with  the  old 
adobe  town  outside  his  door. 

Phillips  goes  East  occasionally  to 
visit  friends  and  art  exhibits,  but  he 
does  not  paint  there.  The  sunlight 
seems  dull  and  the  shadows  gray  and 
cold  after  the  vibrant,  high-keyed 
N0W  Mexico  coloring.  Besides, 
though  Phillips  paints  exquisite  land- 
scapes, he  is  most  interested  in  Indian 
figures,  and  his  work  reflects  an  inti- 
mate   and    sympathetic    approach    to 


Indian  and  Mexican  types.  In  his 
Taos  studio  he  has  none  of  the  dis- 
tractions that  worry  a  painter  in 
noisy  cities.  And  he  can  laugh  now 
as  he  recalls  his  pioneer  experience  in 
his  comfortable  studio,  but  at  the  time 
it  was  no  laughing  matter.  Death 
from  quick-shooting  fellow-townsmen 
or  from  slow  starvation  because  of 
Eastern  indifference  to  Western  art 
lurked  around  Taos  for  the  pioneer 
artist  twenty-five  years  ago. 

It  is  largely  through  the  influence 
of  the  art  colony  that  Taos  has  re- 
tained its  unique  charm  while  losing 
its  frontier  abandon.  The  town  is 
still  Spanish-Indian  in  architecture 
and  atmosphere.  New  studios  have 
been  put  up  in  the  style  of  the  ancient 
adobes,  modified  to  suit  modern  con- 
venience. The  town  is  still  twenty- 
five  miles  from  a  railway.  The  near- 
est route  leads  from  Taos  Junction, 
on  the  narrow-gauge  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande.  Alighting  at  this  stop  in  the 
scrub-pine  hills,  the  traveler  finds 
three  evidences  of  human  life:  the 
wooden  station  that  seems  something 
like  a  large-sized  piano  box  turned  on 
its  side,  the  pleasant-looking  cottage 


where  the  station  agent  lives,  and  the 
motor  stage  for  Taos.  Everything 
else  is  scrubby  pine  woods,  yellow- 
brown  sand  with  sparse  grass  and  gay 
desert  flowers,  and  empty,  sunlit  soli- 
tude. A  tall,  weather-beaten  man 
seizes  your  baggage  as  you  inquire  for 
the  Taos  stage,  and  while  packing  j'ou 
in  between  mail-bags  and  boxes  of 
freight  he  tells  you  that  you  really 
ought  to  have  wired  the  Junction  that 
you  were  coming,  as  there  are  some- 
times too  many  stage  passengers  for 
one  car. 

Off  across  a  descending  plateau  the 
car  speeds  by  a  trail  that  is  sometimes 
all  but  lost  in  the  dun  sand  and  the 
gray-green  pinon.  Not  a  house  or  a 
sign  of  life  for  miles  at  a  time.  Then, 
perhaps,  some  Mexican  wood-haulers 
or  a  lonely  adobe  hut  as  the  road 
winds  down  to  the  canyon.  Five  miles 
of  canyon  trail  take  you  to  a  level 
plateau  just  west  of  Taos.  But  such 
a  hair-raising  route  as  you  follow  in 
that  five  miles  of  canyon  going! 
Down,  down,  you  drop,  the  road  cling- 
ing to  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  in  a 
narrow  shelf  just  wide  enough  for 
the  stage.  The  cliffs  tower  higher 
and  higher,  the  river  roars  louder, 
and,  though  the  sun  is  still  shining 
brightly,  there  are  twilight  shadows 
down  among  the  canyon  rocks  and 
pines.  Up  again,  around  the  shelv- 
ing road,  with  the  water  gurgling 
fainter,  you  rise  above  the  tops  of 
the  tall  pines  growing  below  the 
sheer  drop  just  beyond  the  outside 
wheels. 

Even  the  driver  sighs  with  relief 
as  he  strikes  the  level  road  again,  and 
he  has  been  making  the  canyon  trip 
twice  a  day  for  twenty  years.  Every 
bit  of  freight  for  Taos  must  be  hauled 
the  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Junc- 
tion. Pictures  sent  out  and  art  sup- 
plies brought  in  must  travel  the  pre- 
carious canyon  route.  In  winter, 
when  the  ice  is  on,  the  road  is  really 
dangerous,  the  driver  observes.  It 
seems  a  bit  wild  at  any  time  to  the 
tenderfoot  who  is  making  his  first 
journey  over  it,  but  the  artists 
do  not  seem  to  mind  the  tortuous 
trail. 

A  dozen  or  more  painters  now  have 
permanent  homes  in  Taos,  and  dozens 
more  visit  the  town  for  a  part  of  the 
year.  The  Taos  Society  of  Artists  has 
made  an  enviable  name  for  itself,  and  ' 
has  carried  to  thousands  of  Eastern- 
•  ers  glowing  glimpses  of  New  Mexico's 
purple  mesas  and  yellow  plains.  The 
group  is  made  up  of  independent, 
highly  individual  workers,  and  does 
not  represent  any  particular  school  or 
theory  of  art.  Extreme  modernists  as 
well  as  conservative  academicians  find 
Taos  alluring. 

E.  Irving  Couse,  N.A.,  is  widely 
known  for  his  Indian  paintings,  which 
are  distributed  all  the  way  from  the 
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Metropolitan  Museum  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  He  has  made  a  charming  studio 
and  summer  home  out  of  an  old  Span- 
ish convent  that  was  once  owned  by 
Kit  Carson.   The  adobe  walls  are  deep 
and  cool,  the  patio  porch  is  curtained 
with  vines,  and  a  mission  bell  in  an 
open  belfry  over  the  arched  Spanish 
doorway  announces  the  arrival  of  vis- 
itors just  as  it  did  in  the  old  convent 
days.   Heavy  plank  shutters  and  doors 
recall  the  pioneer  period  when  it  was 
wise  to  bolt  these  protecting  barriers 
at  nightfall.     From  an  ancient  stone 
bench  on  the  open  porch  you  may  view 
the  valley  and  mountains   stretching 
away  for  miles,  and  on  evenings  in 
late  summer  you  may  find  a  wood  fire 
blazing  in  the   Mexican  fireplace,   as 
the  nights  are  always  cool  at  Taos  on 
account  of  the  high  altitude. 

The  studio  of  J.  H.  Sharp  is  just 
across  the  patio  in  another  wing  of 
the  convent,  and  here  the  visitor  is 
shown  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
Indian   products    outside    a    museum. 
There  are   stacks   of   gorgeous   blan- 
kets,   bags,    dresses,    moccasins,    bas- 
ketry,   and    implements.      Many    are 
rare  and  valuable  specimens.     There 
are    squaw    dresses    bordered    in    ex- 
quisite embroideries  and  worth  hun- 
dreds of  dollars.     A  bride's  gown  is 
made  of  cotton  that  was  manufactured 
from  the  Indians'  own  product  before 
the  coming  of  the  Spaniards.     What 
is  probably  the  only  genuine  buffalo- 
skin   teepee   outside   a   museum   is   a 
treasure    of    Mr.    Sharp's    collection. 
Pitched  in  his  patio  garden,   it  pro- 
vides an  appropriate  background  for 
Indian  models. 

Sharp  pays  the  penalty  for  being 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  pro- 
lific of  Indian  painters.     He  likes  to 
paint  landscapes  occasionally,  but  he 
says  that  nobody  will  buy  a  picture  of 
his  ^'unless  it  has  one  of  those  darned 
Indians  in  it  somewhere."     The  art- 
ist's- eyes  twinkle  as  he  tells  you  this. 
He  doesn't  seem  to  be  worrying  about 
the  landscapes.    He  shows  you  an  ex- 
quisite thing  full  of  desert  sky  and 
sunshine.    "Just  clouds  and  sage,"  he 
observes.     It  is  golden,  feathery,  and 
alluring,   a   poem   in   line    and   color, 
speaking  the  beauty  and  freedom  of 
wind-swept  hills. 

0.  E.  Berninghaus,  another  of  the 
pioneers,  paints  cow  ponies  with  the 
discerning     eye     of     a     connoisseur. 
Horses  seem  to  him  characteristic  of 
Western  life,  and  he  makes  them  "be- 
long" in  his  landscapes.    He  has  a  fine 
new  studio-home  at  the  west  edge  of 
town  and  spends  much  time  at  Taos. 
Herbert    Dunton,   the   cowboy   artist, 
who  has   done   hundreds   of   illustra- 
tions for  Western  stories,  is  known  as 
well  for  his  Southwest  paintings.    He 
punched  cattle  over  the  plains  from 
Wyoming  to  Mexico,  and  so  knows  the 
old  West  of  the  open  ranges.    He  lived 


OUTLOOK 

in  New  York  City  in  the  early  part  of 
his  art  career  and  did  many  illustra- 
tions for  0.  Henry's  stories. 

"You  can't  paint  cowboys,"  says 
Dunton,  "unless  you  know  how  to 
throw  a  rope  and  hog  a  calf."  0.  Hen- 
ry, he  declares,  was  "a  regular  guy" 
and  knew  the  West  intimately  before 
he  tried  to  write  about  it. 

All  of  the  Taos  artists  have  realized 
the  need  for  intimate,  first-hand  con- 
tact with  the  locality  in  order  to  re- 
flect more  than  surface  observations. 
They  have  delved  into  the  history  of 
the  Southwest,  studied  Indian  life  and 
customs,    and   absorbed    the   peculiar 
qualities  of  the  place  and  the  people. 
They  have  given  the  town  a  cosmo- 
politan air,  in  spite  of  its  primitive 
aspects.    If  you  attend  a  masked  ball 
in  one  of  the  spacious  Taos  studios, 
the    frontier    life    that    Phillips    and 
Sharp  and  Blumenschein  encountered 
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a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  seems  ages 
remote.  But  if  you  linger  around  the 
Indian  pueblos,  watch  the  bread  bak- 
ing in  primitive  clay  ovens  outside  the 
door,  see  the  blanketed  women  climb- 
ing ladders  on  the  terraced  house- 
tops, you  begin  to  feel  as  if  you  were 
back  in  the  days  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quest. 

Indian  harvest  dances,  prayers  for 
rain,  and  sunset  ceremonials  are  per- 
formed as  of  old.  Secret  rites  are 
carried  on  in  the  underground  kivas, 
or  council  chambers.  Droves  of  bur- 
ros carrying  packs  of  wood  meander 
down  from  the  mountains,  followed 
by  leisurely  Mexican  drivers.  Black- 
shawled  women  pass  through  narrow- 
walled  streets  on  their  way  to  mass  at 
the  crumbling  mission  churches.  The 
sun  shines  with  its  peculiar  desert 
brightness  over  the  flat  adobe  houses 
clustered  around  the  plaza.    Exquisite 
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purple  mists  cling  about  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  sky  flames  with  the 
most  brilliant  of  sunsets.     The  color 
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and  atmosphere  make  the  place  seem 
a  painter's  paradise.  It  is  like  a 
sunny  corner  of  old  Spain,  with  a  dash 


of  Parisian  art  life,  and  the  desert 
and  Indians  thrown  in  as  a  distinctly 
American  asset.  r  -^ 
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AMID  all  tfte  controversy,  pro  and 
contra,    wer    the    Permanent 
Court  of  iVternational  Justice, 
or   World   Court,  >^   it   is  commonly 
called,  it  will  perhaj^  be  worth  while 
to  recall  the  facts  aM  circumstances 
of  the  origin  of  that  \^heme,  for  the 
sake  of  correcting  som^misapprehen- 
sions  concerning  its   authorship   and 
development,  and  also  of  giving  credit 
where  credit  is  due.    It  is  \common- 
plaee  of  history  that  the  prftjciple  of 
international  arbitration  in  ite  mod- 
ern form  was  first  broached  \  our 
Revolutionary      era      by      Benjamin 
Franklin,    Alexander    Hamilton,    and 
John  Jay.     In  1780  Franklin  wrotft^^ 
"We  daily  make  great  improvements 
in  natural,  there  is  one  I  wish  to  see 
in  moral,  philosophy :  the  discovery  of 
a  plan  that  would  induce  and  oblige  - 
nations  to  settle  their  disputes  with- 
out first  cutting  one  another's  throats. 
When    will    human    reason    be    suffi- 
ciently improved  to  see  the  advantage 
of  this?"     Fourteen  years  later  John 
Jay  answered  Franklin's  question  by 
embodying  the  principle  of  arbitration 
of  boundary  disputes  in  his  famous 
treaty  with  England— a  treaty  which 
more     than     any     other     instrument 
marked  the  definite  line  of  separation 
between  the  age  of  force  and  the  age 
of   reason   and   law   in    international 
controversies.       In    supporting    that 
epochal  convention  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton said:    "It  would  be  a  horrid  and 
destructive     principle,     that    nations 
could  not  terminate  a  dispute  about 
the  title  to  a  particular  piece  of  terri- 
tory  by   amicable   agreement,   or   by 
submission  to  arbitration,  but  would^ 
be  under  an  indispensable  obligatij 
to  prosecute  the  dispute  by  arms." 

Every  rational  American  citizen  to- 
day, I  suppose,  regards  with  patriotic 
pride  that  record  of  Americaj^leader- 
ship  in  the  substitution  of  i^eason  and 
law  for  war.    Yet  it  is  humiliating  to 
remember  that  it  was  for  that  provis- 
on  in  it  that  Jay's  t;?eaty  was  most 
enounced  and  its  ratmcation  opposed, 
-hat  Jay  was  haneed  and  burned  in 
effigy  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
[streets  of  New  )?ork  were  emblazoned 
ith    the    inscription:    "Damn    John 
ay!      Damn   everybody  who   doesn't 
amn  John  Jky !    Damn  everybody  who 
jwon't  sit  lip  all  night  to  damn  John 
ay!"  ancythat  Hamilton  was  mobbed, 
_.toned,  a/id  narrowly  escaped  lynch- 
ing.   D^pite  such  popular  atrocities, 
owever,  the  principle  of  arbitration 


was   then   adopted,   as   an    American 
contribution  to  international  law  and 
practice,     and    was     thereafter     re- 
peatedly utilized  by  this  country  for 
the    settlement    of    disputes,    notably 
culminating  in  the  Geneva  Arbitration 
of  the  Alabama  Claims  in  1872.     For 
a  full  century  that  principle  prevailed, 
though  it  contemplated  nothing  more 
than    arbitration    before    a    tribunal 
specially  created  or  an  umpire  spe- 
cially selected  for  each  case.     It  was 
not  until  more  than  a  hundred  years 
after  Jay's  treaty  that  a  permanent 
international  tribunal  was  established 
for  arbitral  purposes,  or  that  the  fur- 
ther   advance    from    arbitration    to 
adjudication    was    attempted.      It    is 
true  that  the  State  Senate  of  Massa- 
lusetts  as  early  as   1832  expresses 
tRe     opinion    that     some     organi^d 
method  should  be  established  fop4et- 
tlinX  international    disputes   without 
war,  ^nd  a  few  years  later  tJue  Legis- 
lature^f  Massachusetts  andA^'ermont 
adopted\esolutions  recomn^nding  the 
calling  oK  an   international  congress 
for  the  punK)se  of  creating  an  inter- 
national court  of  arhftration ;  and  in 
1872  Charles  Sumiyr  introduced  into 
the  Senate  of  the^inited  States  a  reso- 
lution proposina/ohe  creation   of  an 
international  mbunKJ  which  should  be 
"a  completeyinibstitufie  for  war"  and 
refusal  toyfibide  by  tBe  decisions  of 
which  shflfuld  be  regardeayas  hostile  to 
civiliza^n.    All  these,  hoWever,  were 
mere/proposals,  which  wer^^not  put 
intc/effect,  and  they  aimed  atSnothing 
bjli  arbitration,  and  not  adjudication. 
A    new    era,    comprising    theNreal 
story  of  the  World  Court,  begaiMn 
1898,  the  year  of  our  war  with  Span^ 
Dr.  David  Jayne  Hill  had  two  years^ 
before  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the 
University  of  Rochester  and  had  gone 
abroad  to  study  the  public  law  of  Eu- 
rope, thus  preparing  himself  for  his 
subsequent    distinguished    career    in 
diplomacy.    As  a  partial  result  of  his 
studies  he  had  written  a  little  book  on 
"International  Justice."    And  then  he 
had  come  home  to  be,  at  Washington, 
Assistant    Secretary    of    State.      His 
book   came   to   the   attention   of    Sir 
Julian — afterward  Lord — Pauncefote, 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton, who  was  equally  distinguished  as 
a  warm  and  loyal  friend  of  the  United 
States  and  as  an  earnest  advocate  of 
arbitration  and  adjudication  as  sub- 
stitutes for  war  or  as  preventive  of 
it.     He  was  so  deeply  impressed  by 


Dr.  Hill's  book  that  he  laftomptly 
sought  conference  and  counsel  with 
him  on  its  subject,  and  Particularly 
on  its  relation  to  the  then  prospective 
First  Peace  Conf erenca/^t  The  Hague, 
for  which  the  Czar/of  Russia  had 
issued  invitations  a^hort  time  before, 
in  August,  1898. 

One  day  in  November,  1898,  while 
the  American  and  Spanish  Peace  Com- 
missioners w^e  still  at  work  on  their 
Treaty  of  P'aris,  Sir  Julian  Paunce- 
fote wentAo  John  Hay,  Secretary  of 
State,  a>r  the  latter's  office,  and  asked 
the  privilege  of  an  interview  with  Dr. 
Hill/ He  had  a  copy  of  Dr.  Hill's  book 
inyliis  hand,  and  stated  that  he  wished 
discuss  its  contents  with  its  author, 
^and  also  to  discuss  its  bearing  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  Czar's  call  to 
an  international  conference  should  be 
answered.  Secretary  Hay  at  once  con- 
ducted him  to  Dr.  Hill's  office,  and 
said  to  the  latter :  "I  am  bringing  you 
a  visitor,  who  wants  to  talk  with  you 
about  the  little  book  which  he  has  in 
his  hand  and  about  the  response  which 
is  to  be  made  to  the  Czar's  call  for  a 
congress." 

A  long  interview  thereupon  took 
place  between  the  Ambassador  and 
Dr.  Hill,  in  the  course  of  which,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  the  policies  of 
both  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  toward  the  Peace  Conference 
were  substantially  formulated.  Sir 
Julian  Pauncefote  told  Dr.  Hill 
frankly  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  would 
be  quite  useless  to  try  to  get  the 
Powers  to  adopt  a  scheme  or  policy 
of  disarmament  or  limitation  of  arma- 
ment, such  as  was  proposed  in  the  first 
four  items  of  the  Czar's  agenda,  but 
that  something  should,  and  probably 
^could,  be  done  to  promote  interna- 
iDusil  arbitration  by  means  of  a  per- 
manent tribunal,  such  as  was  vaguely 
hint^^  at  in  the  final  item.  All  that 
was  s^d  at  that  interview  was  of 
course  rW)rted  by  Dr.  Hill  to  Secre- 
tary Hay^Nmd  by  Sir  Julian  Paunce- 
fote to  LoroSSalisbury,  and  we  may 
regard  the  resuk  as  appearing  a  little 
later  in  the  instn^ctions  which  were 
given  to  the  American  and  British 
delegates  to  the  Peace^onference. 

Secretary  Hay  directed^he  Ameri- 
can delegates  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  first  four  items,  corK;erning 
reduction  or  limitation  of  armament, 
unless  following  the  initiative  of  the 
other  Powers.  But  concerning  the 
eighth  item  of  the  agenda   he  said: 


PUEBLO 


INDIANS 


gy  William  D\mcan  Strong 
Anthropologist,  Bweau  of  Ainerican  Ethnology 


S  |\\erCHED  high  on  their  great  mesas  in  the  colorful  "land  of  little  rain," 
1  l^  the  Hopi  village  of  lalpi  ani  the  Keresan  village  of  Acoma  are  proba- 
y\  bly  the  most  picturesque  and  oldest  occupied  towns  in  North  America. 
^^  These,  with  Zuni  and  the  other  Pueblos  of  northern  Ari«ona  and  New 
Mexico,  gave  rise  to  the  Mexican  legend  of  the  "Seven  Cities  of  Cibola".  It 
was  this  tale  that  led  to  their  discovery  in  15itO  by  the  Spanish  expedition 
of  Coronado  and,  a  year  later,  led  indirectly  to  the  death  of  the  conqueror 
of  Guatemala,  Alvarado,  as  he  sailed  north  from  Salvador  for  Cibola  I  Compared 
to  the  great  Aatec  and  Mayan  cities  to  the  south  the  Pueblos  of  the  north 
were  small  affairs,  but  they  were  and  still  are  remarkable  in  many  ways. 

In  the  26  surviving  pueblos  of  the  southwestern  United  States  are  con- 
gregated the  remnants  of  an  advanced  Indian  people  whose  domain  formerly  ex- 
tended from  north-central  Utah  and  eastern  Nevada,  south  to  northern  Mexico. 
The  Pueblo  Indians  are  a  composite  people,  different  Pueblos  speaking  dif- 
ferent languages,  but  they  held  in  common  an  economy  based  on  skilful  agri- 
c\alture  and  an  elaborate  religious  and  ceremonial  life.  Despite  centtaries 
of  Spanish  and  American  domination,  they  still  cling  to  both  of  these  at  the 
present  time.  The  American  traveller  who  visits  the  Hopi,  Zuni,  Acoma,  or 
Rio  Grande  Pueblos  near  Santa  Fe  can  today  see  authentic  Indian  corn  dances 


and  rain-bringing  cereaoniea  that  were  ancient  in  the  tise  of  Coluobua. 

Change  haa  com  to  the  Puebloa  it  ia  true.  Thegr  are  too  intelligent  a 
people  not  to  take  orer  certain  convenient  featurea  of  Bkxiern  life,  but  they 
have  been  very  alow  ani  cautious  in  their  choice.  Their  habitations,  their 
skilful  iiethods  of  raising  corn  in  an  arid  country,  and  their  highly  devel- 
oped religion  are  the  products  of  a  unique  and  long-occupied  environoienl^  and 
to  these  they  still  cling.  Being  faraers  and  town  dwellers,  they  long  ago 
developed  the  arts  of  weaving  cotton  and  aaking  beautifjil  potteiy.  These 
ancient  and  nodern  Pueblo  handicrafts  are  today  one  of  the  aost  unique 
Aaerican  artistic  achievements.  liore  than  any  other  people,  the  Pueblo 
Indians  have  furnished  that  peculiar  cham  and  interest  which  tine  and  again 
draws  the  perceptive  visitor  back  to  the  southwestern  United  States. 

Pueblo  religious  life  centers  around  two  fundanental  ideas,  procuring 
rain  that  the  life-giving  corn  Bay  grow  and  curing  ceremonials  for  the  sick. 
Of  the  first  type  are  the  so-called  corn  or  rain  dances,  of  i^iich  the  great 
August  ceremony  at  Santa  Domingo  is  world  famous  as  an  exaaple  of  group  cos- 
tuming and  soia-stirring  rhythmic  dancing.  Equally  famous  is  the  Hopi  Snake 
Dance,  in  which  members  of  the  various  secret  societies  dmnce  with  live 
rattlesnakes  in  their  mouths.  Important  in  Pueblo  nythology  are  a  vast  num- 
ber of  gods  and  other  n^rthical  beings  who  are  impersonated  at  various  cere- 
monies by  masked  dancers  called  kachinas.  The  well-known  kachina  dolls  are 
replicas  of  these  mythological  figures  which  are  believed  to  return  to  earth 
during  the  ceremonies.  Most  sacred  of  all  Pueblo  objects  are  the  corn  ear 
or  stone  animal  feUshes  which,  as  gifts  of  the  gods  to  mankind,  give  super- 
natural powers  to  priests  and  societies.  Equally  interesting  is  the  social 
organisation  of  the  western  Pueblos,  where  descent  is  in  the  no  therms  line. 
Women  own  the  houses,  and  husbands  live  at  their  wives'  homes  as  guests 
rather  than  as  masters  of  the  household. 

Excavation  in  ancient  pueblo  ruins  has  traced  the  history  of  these  peo- 
ples back  as  far  as  500  A.D.  ^y  correlating  the  tree-ring  growth  recorded  in 
historic  and  prehistoric  house  beams  it  has  proved  possible  to  give  actual 
dates  for  these  ruins  •  Southwestern  archeology  can  now  demonstrate  the  de- 
velopment of  Pueblo  life  from  the  small,  scattered  villages  of  Basket  Maker 
times,  through  the  Great  Period  of  huge,  communal  Pueblos  (such  as  Pueblo 
Bonito),  up  to  the  gradual  retraction  of  Pueblo  territory  prior  to  the  Con- 
quest. This,  however,  is  a  story  in  itself  and  can  only  be  mentioned  here. 
Truly  the  Pueblo  Indians  are  a  fascinating  people  with  a  fascinating  past. 


FROM  THE  HEAD  MASTER  OF  PITMAN'S  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  ENGLAND: 


"I  have  listened  with  intense  interest  to  your  Broadcast  Talks  on 
Sunday  afternoons  and  consider  that  you  are  giving  a  service  of  inter- 
national importance.  If  you  are  sending  any  of  the  literature  to  European 
listeners,  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  see  and  use  it  in  ny  educational  work. 
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developed  on  the  same  plan  as  in  Bothropolys,  and  so  far  as  we 
se^  the  myriopodan  brain  corresponds  more  closely  in  its  general 
forrti  and  histology  with  that  of  the  insects  than  the  Crustacea. 
TheMarge,  thick  optic  nerve  arises  from  the  upper  side  of  each 
hemisWiere.  The  median  furrow  above  is  deep,  and  on  pdch  side 
is  a  m^  of  small  ganglion  cells;  also  a  mass  in  the  de^p  fissure 
below  tfte  origin  of  the  optic  nerve,,  and  another  mass  on  the  in- 
ferior lobd^extending  down  each  side  of  the  oesopha^s.  probably 
near  or  at  rhe  origin  of  the  posterior  commissure.  /These  masses^ 
I.e.,  those  o\  the  upper  and  under  side  of  the  hi^in,  connect  on 
each  side  of  th£  median  line,  and  in  this  respect/the  brain  is  as  in 
Bothropolys.  Inhere  are  no  large  ganglion  c^s  as  in  Crustacea, 
including  Limul 

There  is  then,  n\  very  close  resemblance/n  form  or  histology, 
between  the  eye  and  brain  of  Limulus  stnd  the  myriopods,  the 
two  types  of  eye  beiiW  essentially  different— A.  S,  Packard,  Jr, 

Zoological  Notes.-V  communication  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman, 
on  a  supposed  hybrid  between  the /ynx  and  domestic  cat,  was 

lately  read  before  the  "  Zd^logical  ^ociety  of   London. The 

second  example  of  Archc^\)pteryy;  with  the  head,  is  now  on 
deposit  in  the  Geological  Mu^eual  of  Berlin.  It  was  bought,  ac- 
cording to  Nature,  for  about  Srooo,  by  Herr  Siemens,  of  Berlin, 

in  order  to  save  it  from  impornkion  to  the  United  States. M. 

Viallanes  finds  that  the  heart  df  insects  is  at  first  a  simple  tube 
open  only  at  its  two  ends.  /So  loW  as  it  has  no  lateral  orifice  it 
is  completely  arterial. — 2^^Undoubited  alligators  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Yang-tse/Kiang.  the>first  of  this  genus  to  occur  in 
the  Old  World.     In  the  same  river  otcurs  the  Polyodon,  the  only 

other  existing  specie/of  this  ganoid  iVing  in  the  Mississippi. 

Prof  E.  Van  Benedon  has  discovered  \he  existence  of  a  double 
circulatory  apparanis  and  two  kinds  of  brood  in  parasitic  Copepoda 
(Clavella,  Congrifcola  and  LernanthropusV  The  leaf-like  lamelte 
growing  fromylhe  end  of  the  body  of  Dernanthropus  are  true 
gills,  like  tho/e  of  Annelids.  There  is  no  tiW  heart;  the  circula- 
tion of  the/two  fluids  being  caused  by  the\ontraction  of  the 
body.  In/certain  worms,  the  closed  vessels  coHtain  a  red  blood 
without  oforpuscles,  while  the  connected  lacunar  of  the  body  (not 

true  vessels)  contain  colorless  blood  with  white  cai;puscles. 

The  u^e  of  the  swimming  bladder  of  fishes  is  to  r^ulate  the 
mignrtion  of  fishes,  according  to  M.  Marangoni.  Theyv^iave  to 
counteract  its  action  by  their  fins.  It  produces  a  double  rK^tabil- 
ift€  of  level,  the  other  of  poiiition. 

ANTHROPOLOGY.  ^ 

Pueblo  Indians. — The  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
are  towns  or  villages  inhabited  by  Indians  of  various  races  and 
speaking  different  languages.     When  we  omit  the  Indians  inhab- 

J Edited  by  Prof.  Oris  T.  Mason,  Columbian  College,  Washington,  1).  C. 
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iting  the  Middle  Gila  river,  who  are  also  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
Pueblo  Indians,  the  languages  of  the  others  are  divisible  mto  four 
families. 

5//i;///;;/^.  —  The  Shinnmo  (sometimes  called  Mbki)  speak  a 
language  of  the  Sho-sho-ni  an,  considerably  differing,  however, 
from  the  neighboring  Pai-Ute,  Uta  and  Californian  dialects  of  this 
family.  They  occupy  six  of  a  group  of  seven  Pueblos— the  sev- 
enth speaking  a  language  of  the  Tewan— each  under  its  own 
chief.  These  are  the  only  Pueblos  in  Arizona,  the  remainder 
being  within  the  limits  of  New  Mexico. 

The  following  authors  are  known  to  have  written  or  left  manu- 
scripts on  this  language : 

Palmer,  Dr.  Edward.— Vocabulary  of  about  200  words  (MSS.). 

Talmer,  Capt.  a.  D.— Vocabulary  of  about  200  words  (MSS.). 

Simpson,  J.  H.— Vocabulary  of  the  Moqui,  38  words.     (In  Journal  of  a  Military 

Reconnaissance  &c.,  Wash.,  1850,  8vo.) 
BuscHMANN,  J.  C.  E.— "  Volker  und  Sprachen  Neu-Mexicos."     Akad.  der  Wis- 

senschaften.     Berlin,  1856,  4to. 
LoEW,  Oscar— Vocabulary  of  about  200  words  and  some  elements  of  grammar.  In 

A.  S.  Gatschet  ♦*  Zwc5lf  Sprachen/'  Weimar,  1876,  8vo. 
Powell,  Maj.  J.  W.— Vocabulary  of  the  Shinumo,  taken  at  Oraibi,  one  of  the 

Pueblos  (MSS.). 

Zunian.—T.\m\  (pron.  Sunyi),  a  comprehensive  name  given  to 
three  inhabited  and  as  many  ruined  Pueblos  in  Northwestern 
New  Mexico,  south  of  the  Navajo  Reservation:  Zufii,  Old  Zuni 
or  Cibola  (ruined). 

The  linguistic  literature  is  as  follows: 

Simpson,  J.  H.— Vocabulary  of  Zufii,  about  40  words  in  Journal  of  Military  Recon- 
naissance, &c.,  pp.  14C-144,  Wash.,  1850,  8vo. 

Eaton,  Capt.  J.  H.— Vocabulary  including  numerals.  (In  Schoolcraft,  Vol.  in, 
pp.  416-432.) 

Whipple,  Lieut.  A.  W.— Vocabulary  in  Pacific  R.  R.  Rep.,  iii,  2,  pp.  91-93- 

BusCHMANN,  J.  C.  E.— "Volker  und  Sprachen  Neu-Mexicos.*'  Akad.  der  Wis- 
senschaften,  Berlin,  1856,  4to. 

Palmer,  Dr.  E.— Vocabulary  of  about  60  words  (MSS.). 

Klett,  Francis— The  Zuni  Indians  of  New  Mexico.  In  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
N.V.,  1874,  pp.  58C-391  (illus..  Ethnological). 

Stevenson,  J.  S.— List  of  names  given  to  Zufii  pottery,  1879  (MSS.). 

Reran.— Kera,  Span.  Quera,  plur.  Queres,  an  ancient  name  of 
unknown  signification  given  to  Pueblo  Indians  west  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Locally  they  are  divided  into  two  branches:  1.  A 
northeastern  branch  on  the  Rio  Grande,  embracing  San  Felipe, 
Santo  Domingo,  Cotchiti,  Santa  Ana  and  Cia  (Silla,  Tse-a) ;  2.  A 
western  branch  on  the  Rio  San  Juan,  embracing  Kawaikome, 
Laguna,  Povate,  Hasatch  and  Mogino. 

The  linguistic  literature  is  as  follows : 

Simpson  J.  H.— Vocabulary  of  K^ra,  about  30  words.     (In  Journal  of    Military 

Reconnaissance,  &c..  Wash.,  1850,  pp.  14C-143,  8vo.) 
Davis,  W.  H.  H.— *  El  Gringo,  or  New  Mexico  and  her  people,'*  N.  Y.,  1857,  pp. 

157-159.  8vo. 


WHIPPLE,  LIEUT.  A.  W.-Vocahulary  of  Kiwomi,  about  200  words,  and  of  Cochi- 

temi,  about  60  words.     (In  Pacific  R.  R.  Report,  III,  2,  pp.  86-89.) 
BUSCHMANN,  J.  C.  E.-- Volker  und  Sprachen,  Neu-Mexicos."     Akad.  der  \Ms. 
senschaften,  Berlin.  1856,  4to.  ,     ^^^ 

LOEW  OSCAR.-Vocabulary  of  Santa  Ana,  about  200  words   and  a  few  sentences. 

(in  A.  S.  Gat>chet  ♦*  Zwolf  Sprachen,"  Weimar,  1870,  8vo. 
LOEW,  Oscar.— Vocabulary  of  Laguna.     {Ibid.) 

Klett  Francis— Vocabulary  of  Acoma,  about  60  words,  1873  (MSS  ). 
MENAUL,  JoHN-Te.cher  in  Laguna.     Specimens  of  Laguna  primer  and  catechism, 
with  interlinear  English  translation  (MSS.).  '  n/r       • 

lewan—lh^  largest  number  of  Indian  towns  in  New  Mexico, 
along  the  Rio  Grande,  speak  dialects  of  the  Tewan.  It  seetns 
that  in  former  times  these  dialects  extended  far  mto  Texas  and 
(Chihuahua,  along  the  same  river,  though  only  a  few  scattered 
remnants  of  them  are  now  remaining  there. 

Of  this  family  five  main  divisions  may  be  made,  these  being 
mutually  unintelligible : 

I    Tano  :  Isleta  ;  another  Isleta  near  El  Paso  ;  Sandia. 

2.  Taos:  Taos  (Indian,  Taxe);  Picuni 

X    Temes:  Temes  (old  Pecos  is  consolidated  with  it). 

i*  Tewa  or  Tehua  C'  house,  houses  ") :  San  Ildefonso,  San  Juan, 

^'  Pojoaque,  Nambe,  Tesuque,  Santa  Clara  and  one  of  the 
Moki  Pueblos.  Of  these  Pueblos,  Santa  Clara  is  the  only 
one  located  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

5.  Piro  in  Sinecii,  south  of  El  Paso. 

Linguistic  literature :  . 

SIMPSON   J.  H.-Vocabulary  of  Jemes,  etc.,  30  words,  pp.   140-143.  repnnted  m 
WHi^^t  D^l'^^^^^^^  of  T.u,ue,  about  400  words.     (In  Schoolcraft, 

RiKrHwrNN'^T   C.E.-"V6lkcr  und  Sprachen,"  Berlin,  1856,410. 

"  Zwolf  Sprachen,"  Weimar,  1876,  8vo.) 
Patmfr   Dr   E.— Vocabulary  ot  Taowa  (MSS.). 
B.Kr"V  j!  R.-VocabulaL  of  Tiro,  of  SinecC,  of  Ti«ua  (v,z  :   T.hua,  Tewa) 

1876,  8vo. 
KANTZ,  AUG.  V.-Vocahulary  of  Islet.,  '869  (MSS  ). 
GIHBS  GBOKGE-Vocabulary  of  Islela,  1868  (Mbb.).  ^^  ^  Powcll.    ^ 

aition.  antiquHy,  "-^".^f^;;^;^  Alexander 
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excellent,  and  reflect  great  credit  on  the  publishers.  The  work 
consists  of  478  pages,  and  may  be  considered  under  three  very 
different  aspects,  the  biblical  or  exegetical,  the  ethnographical  or 
descriptive  and  the  ethnological  or  deductive.        / 

Fro^n  an  exegetical  point  of  view,  the  autho/  states  that  the 
account  of  Creation  in  Genesis  has  long  been  interpreted  to  mean, 
I.  That  the  world,  with  all  it  contains,  was  created  by  God  ;  2. 
That  this\occurred  4000  years  B.  C. ;  3.  That  It  was  accomplished 
in  six  daj^;  4.  That  Adam  was  created  on  the  sixth  day;  5. 
That  Eve  was  formed  from  a  rib  of  Adam  ;  6.  That  Adam  and 
others  lived\over  900  years;  7.  That  the  creation  of  man 
occurred  in  Western  Asia;  8.  That  about  1656  A.  M.  a  deluge 
destroyed  the  whole  race  save  Noah  and  his  family;  9.  Tliat  all 
existing  races  Came  from  Noah  ;  10.  That  the  black  races  de- 
scended from  Ham.  / 

On  the  contrary.  Prof  Winchell  holds,  and  defends  with  a  great 
deal  of  learning,  that  the  three  dispersions  of  the  posterity  of 
Noah  refer  to  the  v>^hite  race  alone/embracing  the  blonde  family 
(Japhetites  or  Aryans),  the  brunette  family  (Semites)  and  the  sun 
burnt  family  (Hamites).  The  brown  races,  both  Mongoloid  (Tar- 
tar, Turanian)  and  Dravidian,  and  the  black  races,  including 
Negro,  Hottentot,  Papuan,  and  Australian  are  extra-Noachic  and 
extra-Adamic.  \      / 

All  the  legitimate  and  log^al  results  from  such  a  position  are 
fully  and  freely  admitted  by  the  author;  such  as  the  rejection  of 
the  old  chronology,  non-inspVation  of  the  narrative  portion  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Application  of  apparent  names  of  indi- 
viduals to  tribes  or  nation's.         \ 

In  the  ethnographic  portion  of  t|ie  volume,  the  author  has  done 
his  best  work.  It  is  not  too  mudl^  to  say  that  there  is  no  single 
work  in  our  language  which  brings  together  so  much  of  the 
latest  investigations  concerning  the  tribes  of  men  inhabiting  our 
planet,  and  their  distribution  over  the  Continents.  Much  of  this  is 
provisional.  If  the  work  of  Mr.  Keane\  lately  mentioned  in  these 
notes,  demonstrating  a  large  infusion  of^  Aryan  blood  and  lan- 
guage throughout?  the  PoPynesian  group,  should  hold  good,  Prof. 
Winchell  would  ^iave  to  review  his  Adamic,  or  rather  his  Noachic, 
studies  to  find  t)^e  limit  of  mixture  between  Hie  Adamite  and  the 
Pre-adamite.     j  \ 

The  discussions  of  ethnological  problems  show  that  the  author 
is  cognizant  of  the  latest  phases  ot  the  subject.  The  one  to 
which  he  demotes  the  most  space  and  in  which  he  gives  loose 
reins  to  hi^  glowing  style,  is  the  question  of  racial  distinctions 
and  the  possibility  of  degeneracy.  Some  of  his  reflections  upon 
Negro  inf0*iority  in  answer  to  Drs.  Strong.  Whelan  and  others, 
will,  doul;)ftIess,  bring  down  upon  him  no  little  castigatiorV.  Apro- 
pos of  degeneracy,  Prof,  Winchell  makes  a  very  neat  distinction 
between  structural  and  cultural  degradation,  pp.  274-282,  main- 
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CURRENT  NOTES  ON  ANTHROPOLOGY. 
LATER    CRIMINOLOGY. 

A  FEW  years  ago  most  of  us  had  consid- 
erable faith  in  Lombroso's  *  criminal  type.' 
We  looked  at  ear-lobes  and  finger-nails, 
and  thought  we  detected  in  them  the  ^  stig- 
mata of  degeneration.' 

This  illusion  was  lost  when  it  was  found 
that  in  fact  the  criminal  was  about  as  well 
formed  as  the  jury  or  the  Judge.  The 
^  criminal  type'  fell  into  oblivion. 

But  the  ^  criminal  mind '  remained.  The 
psychology  of  evil  doers  must  have  somq 
thing  in  it  radically  different  from  that 
'respectable  people.'  We  forgot  the  force 
of  the  Eev.  John  Newton's  saying,  when 
he  saw  a  thief  led  to  the  gallows :  "  There 
goes  John  Newton,  but  for  the  grace  of 
God." 

Now,  however,  such  authorities  as  Nacke 
and  Baer  and  Dallemagne  have  pronounced 
the  whole  edifice  of  *  criminal  psychology  ' 
a  phantom  and  a  delusion.  Criminals  are 
just  like  other  people  of  their  sex,  age  and 
condition  in  life.  They  are  tempted,  fall 
and  are  caught  (especially  the  last),  and 
that  is  the  only  difference. 

Such  is  the  summary  of  the  case  in 
the  Centralblatt  fiir  Anthropologic,  1898, 
Heft  II. 

THE   DELUSION   OF    'ATAVISM.' 

'Atavism,'  or  'reversion,'  in  the  dialect 
of  the  evolutionist  means  a  recurrence  to  a 
more  or  less  remote  ancestral  type,  and  in 
theory  it  is  brought  about  through  the '  im- 
mortality,' as  it  has  been  boldly  called  (by 
Lapouge),  of  the  germplasm  (Keirnplasma^ . 

Some  years  ago  (1894)  I  urged  in  a  pa- 
per before  the  American  Association  that 
most  so-called  reversions  in  the  human 
skeleton  have  other  and  better  explanations. 
Now  comes  a  Dutch  physician.  Dr.  Kohl- 
brugge,  and  maintains  that  all  alleged  ata- 
vistic anomalies  are  merely  neutral  varia- 
tions due  to  ordinary  causes  (mal-nutrition. 


use,  disuse,  etc);  and,  as  they  vary  from  a 
mean  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  they  as- 
sume a  deceptive  appearance  of  regressive 
or  progressive  variation,  the  former  reach- 
ing to  what  has  fallaciously  been  considered, 
reversion  and  atavism.  For  this  he  brings 
considerable  evidence.  This  book  is  pub- 
lished at  Utrecht  by  Scrinerius,  and  is  well 
reviewed  in  the  Centralblatt  fiir  Anthro- 
pologic, 1898,  Heft.  2. 

ORIGIN   OF   THE   CLIFF   DWELLINGS. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geogra- 
phical Society,  No.  2,  1898,  Mr.  Cosmos 
Mindeleff  has  a  thoughtful  article  on  the 
origin  of  the  cliff  dwellings. 

He  shows  with  satisfactory  clearness  that 
they  are  '  the  direct  result  of  the  peculiar 
geographic  environment.'  Like  the  Pueb- 
los, they  are  completely  adapted  tp  the 
country  in  which  they  are  found.  Only  the 
'kivas'  or  estufas  may  be  regarded  as  a 
transplanted  feature.  These  are  '  undoubt- 
edly a  survival  from  the  time  when  the 
people  lived  in  circular  lodges,  like  the  Na- 
vahoes  of  to-day.'  Many  of  the  sacred 
ceremonies  could  be  properly  performed 
only  in  a  circular  chamber.  The  cliff  ruins 
exhibit  a  long  sequence  of  time,  but  not  a 
development. 

He  concludes  with  the  general  maxim  : 
"  The  study  of  an  Indian  art  is  the  study 
of  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  de- 
veloped." 

In  this  connection  I  should  mention  a 
carefully  prepared  article  in  the  American 
Anthropologist  for  May,  by  Walter  Hough, 
on  *  Environmental  Interrelations  in  Ari- 
zona.' 

D.  G.  Brinton. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 


SCIENTIFIC  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

EXTENSIoX^F  THE  WJTATHER   SERVICE. 

The  Weather^Rur^ii  has  decided  to  make 
an  important  extensKh^^of  its  service  by  estab- 
lishing ten  or  more  stations  on  the  Caribbean 
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THE    EARLY   PUEBLO    LEARNED   how  to   pile 

community    dwellings   as    this 


On  the  eastern  shore  of  America 
the  Plymouth  Rock  stands  witness  to 
the  arrival  of  the  English  settlers 
come  to  make  their  home  in  the  new 
world.  Along  the  California  coast 
runs  the  diain  of  mission  churches 
erected  by  the  colonizing  Spanish 
priests.  To  the  average  American 
these  are  the  oldest  tangible  relics  of 
the  early  history  of  his  country. 

The  Pueblo  Indian  who  sells  pinyons 
and  pottery  to  curious  tourists  along 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  highways 
takes  small  stock  of  such  newcomers 
as  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the  Fran- 
ciscan Missionaries.  "My  people/' 
he  says  with  pride,  "have  been  living 
in  this  country  for  more  than  four 
thousand  years.  See.  There  are  the 
houses  my  ancestors  built.  The  walls 
are  still  standing.  We  came  up  from 
under  the  earth  to  this  spot  w*hich  is 
the  center  of  the  world." 

The  Indian  has  it  from  the  priests 
of    his    clan    about    his    origin.      The 
legend  has  been  handed  down  to  him 
by  word  of  mouth  for  centuries  and 
he  believes  it.     Students  of  ethnology 
are  able  to  tell  him  nothing  more  cer- 
tain   about    where   his    ancients    came 
from  but  his  boast  of  long  residence 
in    the    southwestern    corner    of    the 
United  States  is  a  proven  fact.     Ar- 
chaeologists  who   have   excavated   the 
ruins    of     pre-historic    villages    have 
assured    the    Pueblo    of    the    present 
day   that   the   people   from   whom   he 
descended   were  living  on  these  sites 
at  least  two  thousand  years  before  the 
coming  of  'Christ,  perhaps  thousands 
of  years  previous  to  that  date. 

From  the  ruins  which  are  found 
scattered  extensively  over  nearly  the 
entire  area  of  the  four  southwestern 


up   rock   into   standing:  walls   and   built   such 
on   the   top    of    Puye   mesa. 


states    it   is   evident   that   a   primitive 
race   at   one   time   occupied   the    high 
plateaus    with    an    enormous    popula- 
tion.      From    the    similarity    of    the 
bones,    pottery    and    implements    un- 
earthed  in  the   graves   and    ruins    of 
houses   it   is    found    that    the    Pueblo 
culture    spread    to    all    parts    of    this 
great  area  in  the  same  general  periods. 
The  direct  descendants  of  the  aborig- 
ines,  numbering  now  not  more  than 
eleven  thousand,  are  living  today  in 
a    score    or    so   mud    villages    strung 
through    northern    New    Mexico    and 
Arizona. 

The  historic  period  in  the  lives  of 
the  Pueblos  began  with  the  coming 
of  the  Spaniards  up  from  Mexico  in 
1540.  The  chroniclers  of  the  various 
expeditions  reported  the  Indian  tribes 
living  in  great  communal  villages 
struggling  to  protect  their  food  sup- 
plies from  their  nomadic  enemies  and 
with  none  of  the  gold  which  the  Span- 


iards sought.  The  invaders  learned 
little  of  the  earlier  history  of  the 
natives  they  found  for  they  had  no 
written  language  with  which  to  record 
events.  Nor  have  students  today  any- 
thing to  work  upon  but  the  legendary 
tales  which  have  come  down  the  suc- 
ceeding generations  and  the  remains  of 
the  early  cultures  to  be  found  in 
buried  cities. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  have 
been    older    civilizations    in    America 
than  that  of  the  Indians  of  the  South- 
west but  nowhere  in  the  country  are 
to  be  found  relics  which  seem  to  date 
back  so  far.     The  dry  climate  of  the 
high  plateaus  the  aborigines  occupied 
is  most  favorable  for  the  preservation 
of  their  remains.     Excavations  of  the 
prehistoric  village  sites   reveal   whole 
skeletons    surrounded    by    articles    of 
food,  pottery  and  ceremonial  objects 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  grave  at 
the  time  of  burial.     From  these  ob- 
jects   the    student    can    estimate    the 
age,    stature,    habits,    occupation    and 
culture  of  the  earlier  peoples. 

The  pottery   found  in  the   excava- 
tions  at   the   pueblo  of    Pecos,    New 
Mexico,  has  proved  that  site  to  be  a 
valuable    stratigraphical    key    to    the 
culture    development   of    the    Pueblos 
through  a  long  period  of   prehistoric 
times.     The    village,    of    which    only 
a  few  walls  are  still  standing,  covers 
a  low  tableland  that  has  been  occupied 
in  the  various  quarters  for  hundreds  of 
years,    successive    layers    of     houses 
having  been  built  upon  the  ruins  of 
older    ones.      In    the    rubbish    heaps 
which    border    the    mesa    have    been 
found  pottery  representing  all   stages 
in  the  development  of  ceramics  from 
(Just    turn    the    page) 


TWO  KIVAS    or  underground   ceremonial   chambers  of  the   prehistoric   cave   dwellers  at  the   Mesa 
TWU   KSYA2»,   or   u         K  ^^^^    ^^^^^    partially    restored    by    archaeologists. 
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(Continued  from   page   19) 
the    earliest   corrugated    ware    to    the 
high  glazes  and  intricate  design  of  the 
historic     period.       These     fragments 
were  found  in  clearly  definable  strata, 
the  earliest  types  in  the  lowest  depths 
of   excavation  and  the  later  types  at 
higher  levels  in  the  mounds  of  debris. 
The  first  Southwesterners  of  whom 
no  traces  have  been  found  as  yet,  are 
thought  to  have  been  nomadic  people 
who    wandered    in    bands    over    the 
country  living  on  such  small  game  as 
they   could   kill    with   their    primitive 
weapons    and    upon    the    wild    plants 
and    berries   they    found.      They    ap- 
parently did  not  know  how  to  farm 
or  to   manufacture   pottery    for   their 

domestic  uses. 

As  long  ago  as  2000  B.C.  farming 
was  begun  in  the  Southwest,  according 
to  the  beliefs  of  Dr.  Alfred  V.  Kid- 
der, eminent  archaeologist  of  the  Phil- 
lips Andover  Academy.  The  Basket 
Makers,  as  he  calls  the  first  agricul- 
turists, learned  to  cultivate  a  heavy 
seeded  grass  that  resembled  com. 
Discovering  that  this  crop  could  be 
harvested  and  stored  as  a  reserve  food 
supply,  the  former  nomads  gave  up 
wandering  to  some  extent  and  settled 
down  near  their  fields.  It  is  doubtful 
if  they  built  permanent  homes,  for 
their    first    concern    in    the    way    of 


Old  age  preventable, 
says  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Surgeon. 


OUTWITTING 
MIDDLE  AGE 


By    Dr.    Carl    Ramus 

A  vigorous  and  stimulating 
book,  offering  concise  infor- 
mation on  new  developments 
modern     medicine     which 
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may  prolong  the  period  of 
human  vitality  and  the  actual 
life   span. 
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shelter  was  a  safe  storage  place  for 
their  grain. 

The  Basket  Makers  built  temporary 
shelters  for  themselves  somewhere 
near  their  food  supply  which  they 
usually  hid  in  holes  in  the  floors  of 
caves.  With  their  increased  leisure 
from  hunting  they  were  able  to  devote 
more  time  to  their  domestic  handi- 
crafts, perfecting  crude  stone  and 
wood  implements  and  weaving  baskets 
and  sandals  of  dried  grasses.  They 
apparently  raised  no  beans  or  cotton 
and  were  ignorant  of  pottery  making. 

As  the  people  depended  more  and 
more  upon  their  cultivated  food  they 
became  more  sedentary  in  habit.  From 
the  protective  walls  of  slabs  which 
they  built  about  their  storage  cists  for 
grain,  they  conceived  the  idea  of 
enlarging  them  into  homes  for  them- 
selves. They  raised  higher  walls  of 
stone  around  the  pits  and  provided 
them  with  roofs  of  poles  and  brush. 
These  crude,  half  underground  shel- 
ters from  the  weather  marked  the 
beginning  of  domestic  architecture  in 
America.  Then  began  the  making  of 
pottery.  Whether  the  Indians  dis- 
covered for  themselves  that  clay  dried 
in  the  sun  upon  their  baskets  resulted 
in  a  more  useful  receptacle,  or  wheth- 
er they  were  taught  the  craft  by  more 
advanced  tribes  from  Mexico  is  un- 
known. 

A  still  more  extensive  spreading  of 
a  later  culture  covered  almost  the 
whole  of  Utah  into  southern  Nevada, 
the  southwestern  corner  of  Colorado^ 
practically  all  upper  New  Mexico  and 
the  northeastern  comer  of  Arizona. 
In  this  great  area  are  found  ruins  of 
horizontally  coursed  masonry  or  adobe 
with  the  closely  grouped  rectangular 
rooms  in  which  are  found  corrugated 
and  black-on-white  pottery.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  Dr.  Kidder  that  this  early 
Peublo  culture  was  diffused  from  the 
San  Juan  basin,  where  it  reached  its 
hig*hest  development,  and  spread  rap- 
idly among  other  tribes  which  had  not 
previously  been  agricultural. 

The  evolution  of  houses  from  the 
first  pit  dwellings  into  units  of  rectan- 
gular rooms  grouped  together  with 
the  round  chambers  segregated  for 
ceremonial  purposes,  and  the  banding 
together  into  villages  were  important 
developments  of  the  Pueblo  period. 
The  first  villages  were  small  and  lo- 
cated in  sites  not  easily  defended  from 
enemies.  In  time  there  was  a  gradual 
abandonment  of  the  unprotected  set- 
tlements on  the  outposts  of  the 
great  area.  The  increasing  inroads  of 
the  nomadic  tribes  in  search  of  easily 
gained  food  resulted  in  a  concentra- 
tion of  the  farming  people  into  larger 


settlements  toward  the  center  of  the 
area  and  the  building  of  the  great 
communal  houses  in  cliffs,  caves  and 
canyon  heads. 

Today  the  Pueblo  Indian  lives  in 
the  same  type  of  adobe  communal 
dwelling  which  his  ancestors  developed 
out  of  their  necessity.  He  pursues 
the  same  peaceful  occupation  in  the 
corn  fields,  worships  his  gods  with 
the  same  ceremonies,  and  with  the 
exception  of  tin  pans  and  sewing  ma- 
chines, orders  his  domestic  routine 
in  much  the  same  way  as  did  his 
primitive  forebears.  The  European 
occupation  of  the.^  Southwest  has  mere- 
ly continued  the  crowding-in  process 
begun  by  his  nomadic  enemies  mil- 
leniums  ago. 

Science   News- Letter,   January   8,   1927 


Fleas  have  very  poor  eyesight. 

About  one  i:)erson  in  3,000  in  India 
has   leprosy. 

A  new  European  automobile  has  a 
transparent  top. 


American    women   patent   over   500 
inventions   a   vear. 
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The    egg    of    California    condor    i^ 
valued  at  about  $1,500.  ^, 


Oil    of    catnip   is    used    as    bait    in 
catching  bobcats  and  lynxes. 

Wooden    helmets    for    miners    are 
being    manufactured    in    England. 


Some  Indians  of  the  North  have 
believed  for  centuries  that  a  bear  will 
come  out  of  its  lair  to  be  killed  if 
plead  with  courteously.  . 


Only  about  one-half  per  cent,  of 
the  coal  reserves  of  Missouri  have 
been  exhausted,  leaving  some  78 
billion  tons  to  be  mined. 


A  wind  tunnel  to  be  installed  at 
New  York  University  is  said  to  repre- 
sent the  most  up-to-date  equipment 
for  testing  airplane  models. 

Depth  finding  apparatus  has  been 
used  to  trace  more  exatly  the  bound- 
aries of  the  continent  which  sank  in 
the  Atlantic  millions  of  years  ago. 

A  long  continued  spell  of  dry 
weather  in  Victoria  allowed  films  of 
dust  to  collect  on  power  lines,  and 
"flash-overs'*  or  short  circuits  resulted. 


A  photograph  taken  at  Panama 
from  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet  shows 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
and  the  entire  width  of  the  Canal 
Zone  between. 
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WESTERN    FIELD 


The  Prince  of  Pueblos  and  Its  People 


By  Edwin  L.  Sabin 


} 


O  the  traveler  in  northeast- 
ern New  Mexico,  ap- 
proaching it  by  horse  or 
vehicle,  'tis  scarcely  vis- 
ible although  when  only 
a  mile  away — this  prince 
of  pueblos,  the  peer  of  all  the  pueblos 
of  the  southwest,  its  dun  adobe  face 
blending  perfectly  with  the  sagey  plain 
before  and  the  hazy  sacred  mountain 
behind.  But  there  it  stands,  almost  as 
described— quien  sabe?— in  1540  by  the 
doughty  Capitan  Hernando  d'  Alvar- 
ado,  and  a  few  months  thereafter  by  the 
capitan  who  followed  him — Francisco 
de  Barrio-Nuevo. 

The  Braba  of  the  ancients ;  the  Val- 
ladolid  of  the  Spanish  explorers;  the 
Taos  of  today. 

The  first  chroniclers  list  it  as  a 
"grand  et  puissant  village;"  the  glory 
of  population  and  power  has  somewhat 
departed,  yet  still  it  is  recognized  as  the 
type  absolute,  out-rivaling  even  the 
famed  Zuni.  The  eight-foot  wall  which 
once  completely  encircled,  pierced  with 
loop-holes  for  defence,  has  crumbled  to 
two  feet;  but  the  twain  casas  grandes 
— the  great  houses — are  intact,  the  one, 
on  the  north,  of  five  terraced  stories, 
the  other,  on  the  south,  of  four.  They 
are  as  staunch  as  when,  according  to 
tradition,  they  once  repelled  the  attack 
of  2500  Spanish  soldiers,  and  again  of 
3000  Apaches  and  Comanches. 

The  location  is  as  beautiful  as  ever ; 
perhaps  it  has  become  more  beautiful. 
The  sacred  Pueblo  mountain,  of  the 
Taos  range,  forms  the  back-ground— 
dark  green  in  spring  and  summer,  yel- 
low-blotched in  the  fall,  white-capped 
in  the  winter ;  separating  the  two  casas 
grandes,  and  crossed  by  foot-bridges, 
flows  down  the  Taos  valley  the  spark- 
ling Pueblo  creek,  uniting  with  the 
other  streams ;  and  around-about  lie  the 
fields  and  pastures,  wavy  with  grain 
and  alfalfa  and  dotted  with  grazing 
horses. 


The  origin  of  this  Taos  people  is  of 
course  fixed  by  tradition.  In  their  own 
tongue  they  are  the  "red  willow  peo- 
ple," and  the  Pueblo  creek  is  the  "red 
willow  stream."  When  the  Creator 
made  the  Indian,  he  gave  to  some  the 
bow-and-arrow  and  the  buffalo  horn. 
They  were  to  be  hunters.  To  the  oth- 
ers he  gave  grains  of  corn,  and  the 
rude  plough.  They  were  to  be  farm- 
ers. On  this  latter  were  the  Taos 
tribe.  Somewhere,  were  they  told, 
awaited  them  a  stream,  coming  out  of 
a  rift  in  the  mountains,  and  there 
grown  about  with  wild  plum  and  red 
willow.  Upon  this  spot  they  were  to 
settle,  and  found  their  home.  Years 
of  roaming,  from  the  north  southward, 
ensued,  until  they  came  into  the  Taos 
Valley — and  here  at  its  head  they  dis- 
covered the  rift,  and  the  stream,  and 
the  plum  and  the  red  willow.  And 
strange  to  relate,  this  is  the  one  place 
in  New  Mexico,  'tis  claimed,  where 
are  to  be  encountered,  in  natural  state, 
the  wild  plum  and  the  red  willow ! 

A  kindly,  friendly  folk  are  the  folk 
of  Taos;  the  men  muffled  all  in  blan- 
kets, red,  blue,  gray,  white,  managed 
with  consummate  skill;  the  women 
covered  head  and  body  with  shawl  and 
blanket  likewise,  and  hardly  to  be  dif- 
ferentiated from  husband  and  brother 
save  by  the  footgear — the  white  leg- 
ging-moccasins  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. 

With  these  enshrouded  figures  so 
prevailing,  with  here  and  there  a  cos- 
tume of  viyid  yellow,  and  with  the 
terraces  rising  like  battlements,  nar- 
row embrasured  by  window  and  door, 
to  the  romantic  there  is  about  the 
pueblo  an  element  of  the  Moorish — ac- 
centuated when,  at  dawn  and  at  eve, 
upon  the  battlements  stand  motionless 
forms,  facing,  in  contemplative  adora- 
tion, the  arriving  or  departing  sun. 

Five  hundred  and  ten,  according  to 
the  last  local  census,  is  the  population 
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of  the  Taos  pueblo.  An  increase  this— 
thanks  to  a  lapse  in  the  various  epidem- 
ics, measles,  scarlet  fever,  etc.,  which 
have  cruelly  persecuted  the  children. 
Now  the  crop  of  children  is  very  sat- 
isfactory.   The  occupation  of  the  male 
portion  of  the  pueblo  is  farming,  and 
stock  raising;  that    of    the    feminine, 
household  duties.  Bread  must  be  baked 
in  the  conical  adobe  ovens  which  are 
handy  before  the  ground-floor  thresh- 
holds,  meals  must  be  prepared,  water 
brought  from  the  creek,  and  interior 
and  exterior  of  the  home  be  kept  im- 
maculate. . 

Through  all  these  generations  the 
pueblo  has  been  maintained  marvelous- 
ly  clean.  No  debris  litters  the  grounds. 
Without  every  doorway  the  women 
sweep  asiduously,  with  wisps  of  stiff 
reeds,  gathering  loose  particles,  dirt 
ind  refuse,  to  burn  them,  or  to  deposit 
them  back  of  the  casas  grandes,  where, 
one  for  each  side  of  the  stream,  is  a 
vast  heap  thirty  yards  long,  twenty 
feet  high,  the  relic  of  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. 

-  Out  of  what  lesson  of  the  ages  has 
grown  this  rigorous  system  of  policing? 
But  the  pueblo  is  not  all  work.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  fall  and  the  winter 
is  it  merry ;  for  the  harvests  are  in,  the 
graneries  are  filled,  the  sun  has  been 
good,  and  there  should  be  the  hunt,  the 
dance  and  the  feasting. 

Commencing  with  the  festival  for  the 
patron  saint,  Geronimo,  on  September 
30,  comes  a  whole  series  of  fiestas, 
dances,  races  and  ceremonials.  And 
time  is  found  in  which  to  strew  upon 
the  graves  in  the  old  church-yard  tok- 
ens of  corn,  red,  blue  and  yellow. 

The  old  church  has  been  succeeded 
by  a  new  one ;  but  the  tower  and  the 
battered  walls  still  endure,  reminiscent 
of  that  February,  1847,  when  General 
Sterling  Price,  his  American  soldiers 
and  his  volunteer  scouts  almost  were 
repulsed  by  the  thick,   time-hardened 
adobe.    Aye,  reminiscent  of  days  much 
farther  back— back  even  to  that  Au- 
gust, 1556,  when  from  the  tower  site 
Spanish  authority  granted  to  the  Taos 
Pueblos  all  the  land  for  a  league  about, 
north,  south,  east  and  west. 

So  many,  many  Pueblos  have  been 


laid  to  rest  in  the  yard,  that  ever  the 
ants  are  busy  bringing  to  the  surface 
the  beads  which  obstruct  subterranean 

progress.  , 

To  know  the  folk  of  Taos  one  should 
have  Mexican  in  one's  vocabulary ;  but 
one  may  never  know  them  even  ap- 
proximately as  they  know  each  other, 
unless  one  be  able  to  converse  in  the 
soft,    murmurous    Taos    tongue— and 
that  is  a  talent  possessed  by  few  aliens. 
However,  the  stranger  who  will  realize 
that  the  Pueblo  Indian  is  human  and 
has  his  conventionalities  will  find  him- 
self  welcomed   into   the   cool,    white- 
washed interiors,  and  maybe  (^  time) 
the  shy,  lightly  clad  children  will  sidle 
to  him  and  smile  when  he  addresses. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  pueblo,  in 
his   home,    is    neither    tactiturn    nor 
solemn.     He  laughs  freely;  he  jokes 
with  his  wife  and  his  off-spring.     He 
loves  his  family,  he  is  proud  of  his 
babe,  he  handles  it  and  croons  to  it. 
His  household  is  co-operative. 

Great  gossips  are  the  women;  and, 
old  and  young,  not  at  all  unlike  their 
Americano  sisters  are  they.  Upon 
fiesta  days,  when  the  Mexican  vendors 
throng  in,  with  laden  wagons,  bearing 
fruits  and  trinkets  for  sale,  with  spon- 
taneous delight,  arrayed  in  her  best, 
the  Taos  woman  goes  shopping,  mak- 
ing of  each  wagon  a  bargain-counter ; 
picking,  pricing,  joking,  bridling. 

And  at  such  times,  as  at  other  pub- 
lic occasions,  the  maidens,  comely, 
neat,  black-eyed,  giggling  cast  side- 
wise  glances  at  the  young  men,  as  they 
pass.  The  veriest  dullard,  compre- 
hending not  the  laughing  words,  can 
read  in  the  giggles  and  the  glances 
many  a  little  romance. 

Fair  names  do  these  Taos  Pueblos 
have,  when  one  may  learn  their  Indian 
appellations.  These  appellations  they 
themselves  may  not  know,  until  out  ot 
lass-hood  and  stripling-hood ;  but  there 
is  White  Deer,  Buffalo,  Rising  Day, 
Laughing  Stream,  Young  Eagle;  and 
the  christening  given  by  the  priest  is 
not  unmusical;  Domingito,  Francisco, 
San  Diego,  Geronimo  Mirabel;  Lucia, 
Mercides,  Juanita,  Ester  Gonzales. 

English  is  spoken,  by  a  few  of  the 
elders,  and  by  the    majority    of    the 
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boys,  a  number  of  whom  have  been 
away  to  school  at  Santa  Fe.  Yet  upon 
the  pueblo  grounds  they  are  not  to  be 
distinguished,  in  appearance,  from  the 
stay-at-homes  their  fellows,  for  it  is 
the  law  of  the  place  that  after  two 
weeks,  at  the  most,  the  returned  prodi- 
gal must  resume  pueblo  dress,  or  leave 
and  be  of  the  pueblo  no  more. 

The  government  of  the  pueblo  is 
both  civil  and  tribal.  There  is  the  gov- 
ernor, who  is  elected  by  vote,  annually ; 
inasmuch  as  the  Taos  Indians  are  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States,  his  election 
is  certified  by  the  election  board  of  the 
county,  sitting  in  the  neighboring  vil- 
lage of  Fernandez.  There  is  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor. There  is  the  caci- 
que— titular  ruler,  appointed  by  line- 
age. There  is  the  capitan  de  guerra — 
the  war  chief,  whose  duties  today  con- 
cern festivals,  and  the  trespassing 
Mexican  rancher  and  herder.  There  is 
the  fiscal,  of  office  more  obscure.  There 
is  the  council,  advisory  to  the  gover- 
nor. 

To  the  edge  of  the  highest  roof 
mounts  the  governor,  or  his  lieutenant, 
or  other  functionary,  and  by  proclama- 
tion of  word  of  mouth  summons  to 
council-meeting,  to  dance-practise,  and 
to  ceremony.  The  voice  reaches  all 
parts  of  the  pueblo.  Access  to  the 
roof-top  is  gained  by  the  various  lad- 
ders and  by  trap  doors.  The  very  dogs 
become  experts  at  ascending  and  de- 
scending, story  to  story,  ground  to 
apex  and  down  again. 

Within  the  pueblo  precincts  is  sta- 
tioned by  the  Indian  Department  of 
the  United  States  a  resident  agent ;  of 
slight  authority  (for,  must  be  remem- 
bered, the  pueblos  are  free  citizens  of 
the  Republic  and  Taos  owns  its  site), 
but  loaned,  as  it  were,  to  instruct  and 
to  act  as  intermediary  when  request- 
ed. The  Roman  Catholic  church  and 
the  local  school  are  aids  in  educa- 
tion. The  pueblo  has  a  jail,  fitted  with 
venerable  stocks  which  are  presumed 
to  exert  by  their  presence  a  salutary 
influence. 


Mass  is  held  frequently  in  the  white- 
plastered  little  chapel,  but  the  centur- 
ies of  priestly  rule  have  by  no  means 
eradicated  from  the  pueblo  heart  the 
pueblo   fetishes. 

Behind  that  pueblo  rises  boldly  the 
sacred  mountain,  into  whose  fastness- 
es   go    periodically    young    men    and 
maidens,    fathers    and     mothers,    and 
whither  the  alien  must  not  follow.  Far 
among  the  crags  and  the  cedars  is  the 
sacred   lake,   scene  of  vigil   and  inex- 
plicable   performance.     Close    in    the 
rear  of  each  casa  grande  are  the  es- 
tufas — sweat   houses,   thus   designated 
erroneously  by  the  early  Spanish — or 
kivas.     Council  chambers,  and  gather- 
ing places  for  the  men,  are  they,  and 
into  them  no  outsider  is  willingly  ad- 
mitted.    Custom  invests  them  with  a 
hallowed  significance.    *'In  this  village 
were  seen  estufas  the  very  largest  and 
the  most  extraordinary   in  the  whole 
country,''  declare  the  old  chroniclers. 
The  seven  extant,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the   pueblo   clans,   are   to  be   re- 
marked chiefly  by  their  boxing  of  ce- 
ment, or  by  the  rude  palisading  pro- 
tecting the   entrances    to    the    under- 
ground  room.     The   poles   of   ladders 
project  into  the  air  above. 

Clans  exist  among  the  Taos  pueblos 
— as  among  all  pueblos ;  the  ancient 
Chivonetti,  or  delight-maker,  vener- 
ated through  widely  spread  legend,  be- 
ing of  the  strongest.  And  the  witch- 
doctor is  still  a  power. 

The  tribal  history  is  in  the  keeping 
of  a  tribal  historian,  by  him  to  be  com- 
municated, orally,  to  chosen  youth. 

Such,  in  outline,  is  Taos,  which  so 
strenuously  resisted  foreign  agression; 
which  so  closely  has  clung  to  its  in- 
dependence ;  which  yet,  because  of  its 
comparative  isolation,  remains  genu- 
ine, of  itself,  unique.  And  every  morn- 
ing, from  its  moccasin-worn  roofs, 
somebody  watches  toward  the  sunrise 
for  the  descendant  of  Montezuma, 
child  of  the  sun,  who  shall  relieve  the 
land  of  the  stranger  and  shall  bring 
back  the  golden  days  of  old. 
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Taos  Tribe  in  New  IVIexico 
Preserves  Traces  of  Re- 
mote Ancestry. 
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Br  the  Associated  Presi. 

The  great  Aztec  civilization  has  per- 
ished, but  a  contemporary  culture  re- 
sembling It  In  many  ways  and  at  the 
tame  time  showing  clear  traces  of  ex- 
tremely remote  Asiatic  ancestry  has 
been  preserved  throughout  the  modern 
development  of  America  by  the  proud, 

handsome,  conservative  tribe  of  In- 
dians that  has  lived  for  countless  gen- 
erations In  the  Taos  pueblos  in  New 
Mexico. 

J.  P.  Harrington  of  the  bureau  of 
American  ethnology,  who  studied  the 
Taos  Indians  last  Summer  in  the  course 

'  of  an  effort  to  record  the  languages, 
cultures  and  histories  of  the  South- 
western tribes  before  the  aged  members 

I  carry  with  them  to  the  grave  their  van- 
ishing lore  of  the  past,  found  that  they 
have  retained  their  primitive  culture  in 
much  purer  form  than  any  of  the  other 
pueblo  groups 

"Most  of  the  Pueblos,"  he  observes, 
"are  getting  to  follow  the  white  way, 
and  such  Indians  are  looked  down  upon 
by  the  Taos.  They  are  the  most  North- 
ern of  all  the  Pueblo  Indians  and  are 
the  largest,  tallest  and  finest  looking. 
They  keep  themselves  and  their  houses 
and  town  very  clean  and  are  a  hand- 
some group  of  people." 

North   of   Santa   Fe. 

The  town,  which  attracts  artists  and 
tourists  as  well  as  scientists  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  is  60  miles  north 
of  Santa  Fe  in  the  hart  of  the  Rockies 
and  has  a  population  of  about  900 
Indians,  who  still  observe  the  customs 
of  their  ancestors  most  rigidly,  wearing 
white  blankets,  leggings  and  long  hair. 

They  have  two  communal  dwelllni?s 
of  abode,  separated  by  a  beautiful,  clear 
creek  spanned  by  primitive  bridges  of 
toot  logs  hewn  with  old  Indian  axes. 

The  houses  are  relatively  new,  hav- 
ing been  constructed  after  a  fire  de- 
stroyed a  similar  group  early  In  the 
seventeenth   century. 

The  northern  pueblo  retains  its  or- 
iginal five  stories,  but  that  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  creek  has  been 
rrduced  to  three  by  falling  In  of  the 
upper  part.  The  Indians  like  to  loaf 
on  their  roofs,  always  wearing  their 
white  blankets. 

Wall   Surrounds  Village. 

A    mud    wall   surrounds   the    village, 

and   outside    are   the    fields    and    the 

.places  where  the  Indians  obtain  their 

'  clay,    paints    and     various     roots     and 

herbs.     To  the  northeast  rises  a  magic 

mountain   called   by   an   Indian   name 

which  means  "the  high  one,"  and  far 

to    the    west    rises    another   known    as 

'the  "Coyote's  Ears"  because  of  Its  tv/o 

'little  peaks. 

The  Indians,  Mr.  Harrington  found, 
know  all  the  surrounding  places  by 
curious  old  names  in  their  own  lan- 
guages, "some  of  which  are  certainly 
many  centuries  old." 

"The  civilization  of  these  Indians," 
he  says,  "resembles  In  not  a  few  points 
that  of  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  and  the 
Asiatic    aspect   of   their   life   impresses 

one  vividly. 

"It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Eastern 
Asiatic  peoples  spilled  over  into  Amer- 
ica, crossing  the  Bering  Strait  without 
even  knowing  they  were  leaving  Asia. 
They  followed  the  coast  southward, 
bringing  iheir  old  Asiatic  languages 
and  customs  with  them,  but  taking  on 
variations  In  their  way  of  life  as  they 
came  Into  the  environments  dominated 
by  the  mountains,  the  buffalo  or  the 
coast 

"Nevertheless  the  Indians,  being 
Asiatics,  may  be  expected  to  have  a 
rich  and  ancient  civilization,  and  this 
is  precisely  what  Is  being  found  among 
them." 
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^^^^^HE    fires 

M^  ^"^^  that  blaze 
■  ^  I  on  the  hills 
^^^     ^M   above 

^^^1^^  Santa  Fe 
on  Christmas  Eve  had 
died  down  into  darkness 

as  we  drove  out  of  town.  '"^     '  " 

The  pungent  smell  of  burning  pifion  followed  us  a 
little  way,  a  real  Christmas  smell.  But  beyond  the 
outpost  of  the  government  Indian  boarding  school, 
the  sagey-cold  aromas  of  the  desert  night  were  wait- 
ing. Here  the  Indian  universe  seemed  to  begin.  The 
heavens  so  infinitely  high  above  us  were  pricked  in 
a  fantastic  star  pattern,  and  the  icy  dark  poured 
like  mercury  against  our  faces.  By  day  this  road 
is  a  shadow  drawn  across  the  empty  land.  In  the 
night-mystery  it  was  an  inevitable  path  in  which  our 
bodies,  one  with  the  swift  movement  of  the  car, 
with  the  revolutions  of  earth  and  firmament,  with 
the  sculptural  line  of  the  mountains,  flowed  on  to- 
ward the  southern  pueblos. 

When  we  reached  the  stupendous  drop  of  La 
Bajada  we  saw  our  first  lights:  a  tiny  Mexican 
cluster  under  the  cliff,  and  another  a  few  miles  west 
at  Peiia  Blanca,  where  live  the  Franciscan  Fathers, 
who  minister  to  the  Catholic  souls  of  the  region, 
including  our  Pueblo  friends.  Further  south  a  fire 
raised  a  column  like  a  pyre.  That  must  be  at  Santo 
Domingo.    So  already  they  were  preparing  the  mass 


By  ELIZABETH  SHEPLEY  SERGEANT 

The  priest  chanted  his  Latin  prayers.  ....  A  young 
Indian  boy,  with  his  head  bound  in  a  purple  fillet 
like  an  ancient  Greek's,  lifted  the  sacred  book  and 

s^ung  the  censer. Four  young  Buffalos,  with 

black  painted  bodies  and  horned  skins  on  their  heads 
and  shoulders,   ran  in    and  danced  before  the  altar. 
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and  the  ceremonies — San 

Felipe  pueblo,   our  first 

objective    lay    a    dozen 

miles  south  of  that.    Off 

we  dropped  into  nothing, 

moving  in  jagged  streaks, 

like    the   lightning,    only 

,     ,    .  so     slowly,     down     the 

naked  face  of  the  cliff,  and  blinking  as  the  river 

deep  below  swam  up  to  meet  the  stars.     We  had  a 

rented  Cadillac  and  a  young  poet  held  the  wheel. 

Again  on  a  level,  a  thousand  feet  below  the  cliff, 

we  were  flowing  south  along  the  desert  trail.     The 

dark  was  less  aerial  than  on  the  upper  mesa.    After 

we  crossed   the   railway   at   Domingo   station,    the 

sandy  roadsides  loomed   above   to   right   and  left. 

But  there  was  always  the  crystalline  path  of  the 

stars  shining  above.     And  somehow  the  poet  knew 

the  turn  when  we  reached  it:  a  gorge  of  several 

miles;  a  suspension  bridge  spanning  the  Rio  Grande 

and  we  were  almost  at  the  aboriginal  village  with 

the  Christian  name,  sheltered  under  a  lava  cliff  on 

the  western  bank. 

By  night  a  Pueblo  village  puts  on  a  much  more 
ancient  and  inscrutable  mask  than  it  wears  by  day. 
The  last  time  I  had  approached  San  Felipe,  on  an 
ordinary  October  evening  two  months  before,  the 
great  white  face. of  the  adobe  church,  lighted  by  a  • 
giant  fire,  stood  out  from  the  enveloping  blackness 
like  a  picture  on  a  screen,  and  an  Indian  voice, 
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The  pages  of  his  "Lee's  Guide"  became  completely 
woVn  out,  and  he  had  to  buy  a  new  copy. 

xVwatch  him  play  out  a  game  is  fascinating.  His 
mind  isS^hoUy  on  the  business  in  hand.  He  is 
enthusiastVkeen,  accurate,  swift— mind  and  fingers 
move  quicklys^nd  deftly,  and  he  can  play  out  a  game 
in  about  threeNminutes.  He  once  played  checkers 
with  the  chess  Champion  of  the  world — and  beat 
him.  He  is  a  checker  fan  incarnate  and  quotes 
Edgar  Allen  Poe's  dib<um,  "Chess  is  the  more  com- 
plicated game,  but  chec^rs  the  more  profound." 

One  habit  clung  to  hiih^:  his  newspaper  reading; 
and  the  sporting  pages  of  \wspapers  all  oyer  the 
country  were  printing  the  story  of  "Big  Six's"  fight, 
along  with  the  ball  scores  and  the  ring  bouts. 

It  was  amusing  to  tne,  to  read  thaKmy  condition  was 
considered  hopeless.  One  writer  said  thafi  was  in  a  pretty 
bad  way  because  one  of  my  lungs  had  collapsed.  That  was 
amusing,  too.  About  a  month  after  I  came  up  'bere,  a  news- 
paper man  made  a  trip  over  from  Boston  to  find  out  how 
much  wood  I  was  cutting  and  how  many  miles  I  Wfs  walk- 
ing in  a  day.  I  sent  word  for  him  to  come  up,  but  atter 
that  they  couldn't  come  in  for  a  year  or  so.  The  strain  ^as 
too  much  for  me. 


\ 
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Hundreds  of  letters  poured  in  to  him  from  pa- 
tients who  had  read  the  newspaper  accounts.     Pa- 
tients told  him  about  their  cases  and  begged  him  to 
help  them  get  well.  He  would  talk  these  let- 
ters over  with  his  wife,  and  together  they 
tried  to  answer  all  of  them.    He  also  re- 
ceived letters  filled  with  well-meant  jjut 
useless,  and  sometimes  humorous  advise. 
"Sleep  in  a  livery  stable,"  urged  an  ad- 
mirer.    And,  wrote  another,  "let  us  send 
a  calling  horn    (the  sort  that  is  used  m 
the  south  for  hunting)  and  blow  it  every 
day  for  an  hour."     Matty  thoroughly  en- 
joyed these  letters,  and  appreciated  their 
underlying  kindliness  and  desire  to  be  of 
help.    "They  gave  me  something  to  think 
about,"  he  says.     "At  least  a  hundred  of 
them  were  worth  keeping."  / 

The  tally  of  his  fight  was  not  the  score 
board  back  of  center  field,  but  the  tem- 
perature chart.  Gradually,  by  absolutely 
obeying  the  rules  of  the  game,  he  began 
to  see  results,  •'f he  thermometer  went 
down  from  loi  to  loi,  then  to  lOO.  When 
be  began  to  put  on  weight  he  gained 
rapidly,  but  this  did  not  encourage  him  as 
much  as  the  lowered  temperature.  When 
the  mercury  reached  99.2  and  99.1  and  re- 
mained there  for  days,  and  then  ran  up  to  100,  he 
grew  impatient  at  the  slowness  of  his  progress.  He 
wanted  to  see  more  people,  but  even  at  99.1  a  game 
of  checkers  with  another  player  would  bring  up  his 
temperature,  and  the  doctor  and  Mrs,  Mathewson 
would  have  to  call  a  peremptory  halt.  Then  Matty 
would  lie  back  again  against  his  pillows.  "All  right," 


he  told  himself,  "I  guess  it's  a  case  of  wait  a  Uttle 

longer."  / 

The  recognized  treatment  for  tuberculosis  is  rest, 
fresh   air  and  good  food.     But  there  are  several 
special  treatments  which  are  adminstered  by  experts 
in  certain  cases.     Pneumothorax  is  one  of  these, 
and  it  was  resorted  to  in  Christy  Mathewson's  case. 
The  method  is  to  pump  air  between  the  walls  of 
the  pleura,  which  is  the  double  sack  that  encases  and 
protects  the  lung.     This  air  forms  a  cushion  that 
prevents   the    affected   lung   from   breathing,    thus 
forcing  upon  it  absolute  rest,  so  that  nature  may 
have  every  possible  opportunity  to  build  new  tissue 
over    the    tuberculosis    arta.      The    treatment    is 
generally  used  only  if  one  lung  is  affected.    Both  of 
Mathewson's  lungs  were  involved,  though  one  only 
slightly.     This  greatly  increased  the  dangers  of  the 
operation,  for  the  lung  that  was  nearly  normal  had 
to  perform  not  only  the  work  of  two,  but  had  to  heal 
itself  as  well.     The   air  that  is  pumped   into  the 
pleural  cavity  leaks  out  frequently  and  must  be  re- 
newed, and  the  operation,  though  not  a  painful  one, 
is  very  uncomfortable.     In  some  cases  a  fluid  forms 
in  the  cavity,  causing  a  rise  in  temperature  and  in- 
creased weakness.    This,  too,  happened  to  Mathew- 
son,  and  later   on   it  became   a   complication   that 

brought    him   nearer 
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As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  short  walks 
Matty  developed  the  hobby  of  studying  wild 
flowers.    These  names  in  his  own  hand 
writing  are  part  of  a  list  that  has  now 
grown  to  a  yard  or  more  long 


death  than  he  had  ever 
been  before. 

At     length     his    tem- 
perature  chart  recorded 
''normal,"    and    he    was 
permitted  to  sit  up  in  a 
cure    chair    for    half    an 
hour  a  day.     His  meals 
were  still  l3rought  up  on 
a   tray,    and    with    deep 
longing    he    looked    for- 
ward to  the  day  when  he 
could    go    downstairs    to 
the     main     dining-room. 
Mrs.     Mathewson     pre- 
pared    whatever     there 
was    in    addition    to    the 
regular  bill  of  fare,  a  bit 
of  pheasant  or  partridge 
in     the     kitchenette,     to 
tempt  his  appetite.     He 
could      not      understand 
how   a  person  could  lie 
in  bed   and   eat   three 


meals  a  day.    He  waited  eagerly  for  the  time  when 
he  would  be  put  on  **exercise."  .    \ 

I  felt  then  that  I  was  improving.  It  was  quite  a^'task  just 
to  put  on  shoes  at  first,  or  to  dress,  to  walk  around  the  apart- 
ment, or  to  sit  in  a  chair.  But  that  happens  in  evq-y  sick- 
ness. The  next  thing,  in  nice  spring  weather,  was^o  put 
on  a  good  overcoat  and  to  take  a     {Continued  on  page  296) 


chanting  in  a  sort  of  authoritative  monotone,  as  it 
were  a  priest's,  drew  out  of  the  houses  many  jost- 
ling human  shapes  whom  one  divined,  though  one 
could  not  see  them.  And  after  all,  that  was  just  a 
Teniente,  summoning  all  San  Felipe  men  to  pick 
corn  for  the  Cacique  tomorrow.  Doubtless  the 
preparations  for  this  feast  we  were  about  to  wit- 
ness had  begun  several  days  ago,  for  so  it  is  with 
Indian  ceremonies.  Doubtless — since  they  are  al- 
most always  thus  heralded — the  Crier  had  appeared 
on  a  flat  roof  and  chanted  a  traditional  song  very 
close  to  the  one  literally  translated  by  Fewkes  as 
follows: 

All  people  awake,  open  your  eyes,  arise, 

Become  children  of  light,  vigorous,  active,  sprightly. 

Hasten  clouds  from  the  four  world  quarters; 

Come  snow  in  plenty,  that  water  may  be  abundant  when 

summer  comes; 
Come  ice,   cover  the  fields,  that  the  planting  may  yield 

abundance, 
Let  all  hearts  be  glad ! 

The  knowing  ones  will  assemble  in  four  days; 
They  will  encircle  the  village  dancing  and  singing  songs — 
That  moisture  may  come  in  abundance. 

Yet  now  that  the  day  had  come,  this  Christmas 
Eve  which  was  to  show  us,  we  hoped,  such  a  strange 
mingling  of  pagan  and  Christian  creeds  and  cere- 
monies— well,  tonight  there  was  no  fire,  no  light, 
even  in  the  houses,  no  stir  in  the  streets  as  the  car 


wound  through.  The  village  might  have  been  a 
prehistoric  place,  dug  out  of  an  archeologist's 
trench.  Dead.  Uncanny.  Silent.  It  was  only  the 
brightness  of  the  heavens  that  illumined  the  cube- 
like shapes  of  the  houses,  the  long  blocks,  with  low 
flat-roofed  upper  stories,  terraced  back,  built  as  by 
a  child's  fancy  about  the  small  plazas.  The  poet 
driving  the  car  felt  his  way  along.  Here  was  the 
church  at  last,  a  long  rectangular  bulk  of  white 
adobe,  with  two  oddly  molded  towers  on  the  front, 
lit  by  the  stars.  No  light  in  the  door.  No  candles 
shining  out — 

We  came  to  a  stop  by  an  orchard  wall,  and  the 
boys  took  the  wood  we  had  brought  and  made  a 
little  fire  on  the  mesa.  With  thermos  bottles  and 
sandwiches  and  blankets,  Pueblo  fashion,  over  our 
heads,  we  might  hope  to  keep  warm  till  midnight — 
by  the  flash  light,  not  so  long  away.  It  was  incredi- 
ble that  just  in  this  frosty  spot,  two  years  ago,  seek- 
ing the  shadow  from  the  intolerable  glare  of  the 
first  day  of  May,  I  had  watched  the  Corn  Dancers 
moving  down  toward  the  church.  The  apple  blos- 
soms were  sweet  in  the  air,  and  the  sun  burned  so 
fiercely  that  every  red-gold  Cottonwood  along  the 
Rio  Grande  seemed  a  flame  lighted  by  its  rays. 
Sandia  mountain,  a  dim  cloud-like  thing  tonight, 
over  there  across  the  river,  was  blue  as  a  jay's 
wing  that  morning — 


Courtesy  of  Museum  of  New  Mexico 

"STRIKE  YE  OUR  LAND  WITH  CURVED  HORNS'' 

•    '  The  Buffalo  dance,  like  other  Indian  ceremonies,  is  almost  always  held  sacred 

from  the  white  man's  camera.     This  is  one  of  the  few  photographs  ever  taken 
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But  now  a  small  Pueblo  form  had 
emerged  from  obscurity  into  our  circle 
of  brightness.  (One  person  awake  any- 
how.) Its  head  and  shoulders  were  hid- 
den in  woolly  folds.  It  held  into  the  fire- 
light a  silver  object,  set  with  turquoises. 

''Will  you  buy?  I — me  needs  pants 
for  school. '' 

We  bought  and  proffered  a  sandwich. 
In    return,   we   were    presented    after    a 
scurry  in  the  direction  of  the  wall,  with 
a   net   bag  embroidered   in   red   wool   and 
apples:  evidently  straight  off  the  school  Christmas 
tree.     The  child  opined  ''pretty  soon  Father  come 
and  we  have  mass."   That  was  encouraging.    Mean- 
while it  was  bitter  cold.     We  would  venture  into 
the  pueblo. 

San  Felipe  has  the  name  of  being  the  most  closed 
and  reactionary  to  white  influence  of  the  Pueblo 
villages,  and  the  Indians'  friends  had  learned  as 
much  by  experience.  It  was  the  only  place  where 
they  had  not  been  welcomed  to  the  councils  of  the 
Principales  for  the  discussion  of  the  Bursum  Bill. 
I  had  heard  myself  the  word  of  the  deaf  governor, 
repeated  like  a  sort  of  fatal  chorus  by  a  series  of 
interpreters,  and  long  it  rang  in  my  shamed  ears: 

White  men  come.     They  promise  all. 
\    \  White  men  go  away  again. 

What  they  do  for  Indian? 
Nothing.     Nothing.     Nothing. 

So  walking  softly,  these  white  ghosts  veiled  in 
blankets  saw  no  friendly  door  to  knock  at.  Per- 
haps it  was  as  well.  They  were  so  much  the  more 
aware  of  mystery,  of  the  nameless  primordial  life 
that  now  at  last  was  beginning  to  stir  inside  the 

house  fronts. 


A  dancer   in  the 
Hopi  snake  dance 


Soft    drum 
beats,     unaccented 
and     monotonous, 
sounding    from 
hidden  kivas.    Pin- 
on    smoke    curling 
into    the    sky.      A 
lighted    pane.      A 
woman's    laugh. 
The  shadow  of  an 
aged  head,   like  a 
Roman  profile,  on 
a  door.     Suddenly 
a      rolling     drum 
echoed  —  out-of- 
doors    t  h  i  s — an 
American    rat-tap- 
tap.      That    must 
be  the  call  to  mass. 
Back    we    hurried 
to  the  church. 
.  The  double  door 
stood     open     now 


The  snow  and 
rain  dance 


and  alight,  and  tiny  slits,  like 
medieval    dungeon    windows, 
threw     flickers     of     radiance 
down  the  long  expause  of  the 
side   wall.      In    the    ineffably 
cold,     clear     starlight,     this 
church-shape  looked  as  funda- 
mental as  a  pottery  jar.     It 
was  an  Indian  shape,  built  by 
Indian  hands,  smoothed  into 
soft  angles,  sculptured  these 
centuries  ago,  when  the  friars 
first    came    to    New    Mexico, 
as  a  shrine  to  the  God  of  the 
Christians  to  be  sure,  but  out 
of  the  very  substance  of  the 
ancient    Earth    Mother.      It 
was  as  much  a  part  of  New 
Mexico     as     the     sculptured 
cliffs.   Its  front  formed  a  sort 
of    portico,    below    a    carved 
wooden    balcony    set    in    the 
plaster,  and  as  we  crept  in  we 
could    look    down    the    long 
nave,      empty      and      white- 
washed, and  high  ceiled,  glim- 
mering with  candles  in  tin  sconces.     Cold,  how  cold 
and  beautiful.     In  the  twinkling  distance,  an  altar, 
with    a    tall    screen   behind,    as    in    some    primitive 
church  of  Spain  or  Italy,  painted  by  Indian  artists 
with    a    crude    archaic   grace.      Christian    symbols. 
Indian  horses,  prancing  in  frescoes  on  the  side  walls. 
But  no  congregation.     None  but  a  silent  and  rather 
grumpy  Pueblo  guard  at  the  door,   and  the  little 
poetess  who,  with  veiled  head  like  a  Spanish  woman, 
sank  on  her  knees. 

The  air  of  the  small  hours,  at  six  thousand  feet 
and  Christmastime,  is  keen  as  a  Damascus  blade. 
It  cuts  into  every  rib  and  bone.  We  had  been  in 
and  out  of  the  portal  a  half  dozen  times,  while  the 
drummers  continued  their  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
beat  up  a  congregation,  before  we  discovered  that 
such  occasional  Pueblo  arrivals  as  there  were — all 
masculine — went  forward  and  disappeared  near  the 
altar.  On  investigation  we  found  a  little  door  at 
the  left,  where  a  handsome  youth  with  scarlet-bound 
head  invited  us  into  the  sacristy.  "More  warm," 
he  said  hopefully. 

Indeed  the  sacristy  was  a  very  cheerful  place.  A 
large  fire  was  burning  in  the  three-cornered  fire- 
place. And  before  it,  on  a  bench,  three  or  four 
distinguished  pillars  of  the  San  Felipe  Mission, 
with  other  brown  faces  shadowed  with  long  black 
hair,  overlooking  them,  were  playing  a  gambling 
game,  in  a  blue  cloud  of  cigarette  smoke — quite  as 
if  it  were  not  after  one  o'clock  and  getting  later. 
The  young  Father,  hovering  in  the  background,  all 
dressed  in  his  stiff  silken  robes,  looked  only  too 
miserably  aware  of  the  hour.     As  soon  as  we  ap- 
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peared  he  seemed  to  take  a  resolution.  Whisper- 
ing to  his  Indian  acolyte,  he  seized  the  Host,  and 
walked  out  into  the  church.  But  in  a  few  moments 
they  were  back  again,  a  discomforted  procession. 
The  Father  set  down  his  sacred  burden  rather  hard 
and  I  certainly  heard:  '^Nothing  doing!'' 

The  pillars  of  the  mission  were  smiling  to  them- 
selves. The  central  one,  whom  I  took  to  be  an  offi- 
cial of  some  sort  put  in  his  truly  Pueblo  word: 
*'Hmm.    Plenty  time.   Poco  tiempo  we  have  mass." 

The  Father  drew  aside  the  poets  for  a  confession. 
If  the  truth  were  told,  this  was  his  first  Indian  mass, 
and  he  was  fairly  stumped.  They  just  wouldn't 
begin.  He  had  been  a  few  minutes  late  himself, 
not  knowing  the  way  over  these  black  roads  in  the 
desert.  And  when  he  did  get  here,  the  Indians 
were  not  ready.  He  told  them — stretching  a  point 
because  he  had  to  get  back  to  officiate  again  at 
Santo  Domingo,  another  twelve  black  miles — that 


and  scanty.  First  came  a  few  Spanish  Mexicans, 
the  women  slim  as  the  Indian  women  are  solid,  with 
black  shawls  draped  over  their  heads,  the  men 
squeezing  their  black  sombreros  under  their  arms, 
the  children  trailing  after.  Then  the  Indians, 
women  in  cerise,  in  cardinal,  in  azure,  in  purple  and 
pumpkin  yellow,  with  white  deerskin  boots,  with 
silver  chains  hung  with  silver  squash  blossoms, 
carrying  their  babies  turtle  fashion  on  their  backs. 
The  men,  walking  so  softly  in  their  moccasined  feet, 
had  their  gaily  striped  and  patterned  blankets 
drawn  high  over  head  and  mouth,  like  the  prophets, 
and  each  child  had  its  own  little  blanket,  furled 
against  the  cold  and  worn  with  instinctive  elegance. 
Down  the  long  nave  they  formed  scattered  kneeling 
groups,  more  beautiful  in  the  candlelight  than  the 
dreams  of  the  youngest  poets.  And  that  was  say- 
ing much,  this  night  when  everything  from  the  cold 
stars  to   these   exquisitely  brilliant   figures   seemed 

part  of  some  imme- 
morial dream.  The 
priest,  going  through 
his  traditional  gestures 


The  paintings  on  these  two  pages  are  by  the    ^^ 
Pueblo   artist,   Awatsireh,   of  San  Ildefonso 

it  was  already  one  o'clock.  But  the  chiefs  went  out 
and  looked  at  the  stars  and  came  in,  shaking  their 
heads.  ''Not  so  late.  Poco  tiempo  we  have  mass." 
He  could  not  budge  them.  Sending  out  the  drum- 
mers was  no  good,  either.  The  flock  would  not  be 
herded — 

Just  then  one  of  the  drummers  looked  in  and 
motioned  to  the  priest.  He  listened  to  some  sort 
of  message,  with  growing  wonder  in  his  face.  Then 
he  drew  the  poets  aside  again:  "They  say — they 
are  waiting  for  a  Child  to  be  horn  in  the  pueblo — '^ 

When  at  last  the  Child  Was  Born  we  slipped  up 
into  the  carved  balcony  at  the  back  of  the  church, 
where,  if  we  had  less  share  in  the  service,  we  could 
strangely  feel,  in  the  pictures  that  flashed  before  us, 
the  age-old  continuity  of  all  ritual  and  all  religion. 
The  congregation  was  slow  in  gathering,  even  now, 


The  eagle  dance 


and  genuflections,  chanting  his  Latin  prayers  to 
people  who  understood  them  not,  except  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  spirit,  was  another  mystic  figure.  A 
young  Indian  boy,  with  his  head  bound  in  a  purple 
fillet  like  an  ancient  Greek's,  lifted  the  sacred  book 
and  swung  the  censer.  At  last  the  Host  was  raised, 
and  the  heads  bowed  to  the  tinkling  bell,  and  mass 
was  over.  There  was  no  sermon.  But  before  the 
congregation  had  risen  from  its  knees,  we  saw  a 
marvellous  sight.  Four  young  Buffalos,  with  black 
painted  bodies  and  horned  skins  on  their  heads  and 
shoulders,  ran  in  and  danced  before  the  altar. 

The  wild  strong  cry  with  which  they  entered 
seemed  in  itself  to  carry  the  ceremonial  back  many 
thousands  of  years.  In  an  instant,  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple had  vanished,  the  priest  was  gone,  and  the 
Indians  whom  the  mass  had  not  drawn  began  to 
slide  into  the  church  like  a  surge  on  a  tidal  beach 
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I  have  seen  the  majestic  Buffalos,  with  their  Buffalo 
maidens,  dance  in  the  sun  or  the  snow  on  the  plazas 
of  Tesuque  or  San  Ildefonso — bringing  with  them 
something  of  the  spirit  of  the  plains  with  which  the 
southwestern  Indians,  in  their  arid  and  mountainous 
solitude,  always  maintained  a  mysterious  connection. 
But  this  ceremony  was  a  much  more  perfect  and 
stylistic  performance.  Four  incredibly  skilful  danc- 
ers, the  virtuosi  of  the  tribe  most  surely,  were  the 
chief  protagonists.  The  drums,  the  glimmering 
lights,  the  throaty  chant,  the  bold  sharp  animal 
rhythms  were  all  created  for  the  glory  of  the  black 
leaping  male  creatures,  slim  fierce  fighters  of  the 
wilds,  claiming  primordial  rights  before  the  throne 

of  Heaven. 

Yet  every  movement,  every  rhythm  was  just  as 
definitely  traditional  and  studied  as  the  •  priest's. 
Every  one,  before  it  had  reached  this  mold  of  con- 
centrated perfection,  had  been  fused  in  the  furnace 
of  time.  Now  facing  this  world  quarter,  now  facing 
that,  the  Buffalos  seemed,  as  Alice  Corbin  puts  it, 
to  strike  the  land  with  curved  horns.  Her  interpre- 
tation  of    a    Buffalo 

dance    song,    though 

not    based    on    a 

Pueblo   original, 

comes    as    close    to 

the  spirit  of  the  San 

Felipe    ceremony    as 

anything  I  have 

heard    among   the 

Pueblos. 

Strike  ye  our  land 
With  curved  horns! 
Now  with  cries 
Bending  our  bodies, 
Breathe  fire  upon  us; 
Now  with   feet 
Tramph'ng   the   earth, 
Let  your  hoofs 
Thunder  over  us! 
Strike  ye   our  land 
with  curved  horns. 

When  the  Buffalos 
had  vanished,  an- 
other small  group  of 
dancers  came  before 
the  altar.  Here  the 
girls  were  foremost: 
they  wore  flowers 
bunched  on  their 
ears,  and  the  song 
that  attended  them 
was  full  of  joyous 
sweetness.  A  nativ- 
ity dance?  We  never 
surely  knew.  For  as 
the  celebrants  filed 
up  to  kiss  the  image 


Francisco  (right)  with 
friends  who  shared  in 


on  the  altar,  we  passed  the  governor  at  the  door — 
what  a  benevolent  salute  he  gave  us  after  all — and 
slipped  after  the  priest  into  the  desert.  We,  too, 
would  go  back  to  Santo  Domingo.  What  we  should 
see  there  might  be  less  highly  finished  than  these 
San  Felipe  cameos,  but  it  was  certain  to  be  full 
of  an  intense  and  powerful  beauty  and  symbolism.  . 

As  we  drove  by  the  stars  of  the  wise  men,  we 
talked  of  the  Pueblo  gift  to  Christ.  It  was  char- 
acteristic  of  the  Indian  blend  of  realism  and  mysti- 
cism to  wait  till  the  human  child  was  born — and 
then  to  pour  out  as  a  symbolic  offering  to  love  and 
gentleness  this  fresh,  liberating  life  stream  that 
surges  up  from  the  earth's  center  at  the  pound  of 
an  Indian's  feet,  and  the  sweep  of  his  disciplined 
body.  Such  ceremonies  as  the  Buffalo  Dance,  as 
distinguished  from  the  more  familiar  rain  and  fer- 
tility rites  and  prayers  of  the  growing  season,  are, 
of  course,  hunting  rites  which  go  back  to  the  not-so- 
distant  day  when  the  Pueblo  lived  wholly  by  his  own 
powers  of  subjugating  and  controlling  his  universe. 
They  are   intended  to  capture   and  propitiate  the 

creatures  of  the  wild 
in  the  winter  season. 
That  they  should 
now  be  entwined 
with   Christian   cere- 
monial   is    a    tribute 
to    the    Franciscans, 
who  knew  how  to 
tolerate  as  well  as  to 
censure.   Perhaps  the 
Pueblo   has   taken 
Christianity    as    just 
another    sort    of 
magic,     destined     to 
placate  this  Unknown 
which  still  lies  so 
formidably    about 
him.     At    all    events 
he    is    baptized    and 
married  by  Christian 
sacraments,  Christian 
saints  are  precious  to 
him   as   his    fetishes, 
and  in  the  daily  truth 
of    Christianity    the 
white    man    might 
often  pattern  by  the 
red.     No  one  knows 
better  than  a  Pueblo 
the    tenderness    that 
fills  the  house  when  a 
child  is  born.    For  all 
our   years    of   white 
man    dominance,    no 
one  lives  more  by 

{Cont.    on    page    288) 


his  daughter  and  one  of  the 
their  Christmas  celebration 


I 
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floated  out  from  their  shoulders  as  they  danced.    All  wore 
feathers  on  their  heads,  and  their  black  hair  was  cut  square 
and  heavy  over  the  forehead,  bobbed  over  the  ears,  and  hung 
long  and  shiny — loose  behind.    All  had  many  silver  necklaces 
and  chains  of  turquoises  and  wampum,  whidi  rattled  as  they 
moved,  and  their  legs  were  wrapped  in  snow-white  deerskin 
puttees  or   loose  boots.     The   other   and  more  spectacular 
two-thirds  of  the  dancers  were  men,  nude  but  for  a  short 
kilt  or  loin  cloth,   their  strong  bodies — for  the  most  part 
much  more  finely  proportioned  than  the  women's,  at  least 
by   white   standards — painted    in   diverse   crude   colors   and 
designs  of  the  type  now  popularly  called  cubistic,  though  the 
cubists,  of  course,  originally  borrowed  them  from  primitive 
art.     Their  faces,  too,  were  stencilled  in  weird  geometrical 
fashion,  in  cunning  harmony  with  the  color  scheme  of  the 
body  and  with  the  silk  head  band  or  war  bonnet,  and  had 
curious  tinselly  marks  scratched  straight  across  the  cheeks, 
near  the  eyes,  to  indicate  the  clans.     Heavy  silver  belts  and 
wrist  shields,  rattles  of  turtle  shells  or  bear  claws  hung  be- 
low the  knee,  tomahawks  and  spears  and  sometimes  shields 
completed    the    accoutrement.      Long    hair   was   the    rule: 
Santo  Domingo  is  far  too  traditional  to  allow  boys  who  come 
home  from  government  schools  with  clipped  heads  a  place 
in  the  ranks  of  dancers.    There  were  men  of  all  ages ;  white- 
headed  elders,  evidently  the  warrior  priests  of  the  tribe,  who 
directed  the  religious  aspect  of  the  ritual,  men  in  the  prime 
of  Hie,  virile  lithe  young  bucks.    The  women  ranged  equally 
from  the  portly,  not  to  say  monumental  elder  matrons,  full 
of  the  dignity  and  esteemed  conviction  of  their  Pueblo  beauty, 
with  thick  square  bodies  enlaced  by  hand-woven  belts  of  red 
or  green,  to  slim  young  girls,  scarcely  adolescent,  with  down 
tied  in  their  hair  like  snow,  and  charming  litde  round  spots 
of  vermilion   on  their  cheeks,  behind  which  their  shyness 

seemed  to  hide. 

In  the  two  long  lines  which  formed  down  the  nave,  the 
older  men  and  women  balanced  side  by  side,  the  middle-aged 
were  fittingly  companioned,  while  youth  was  matched  with 
youth.  But  the  most  agile  and  horrific  of  the  young  war- 
riors, who  carried  spears  and  had  war  bonnets  slithering 
down  their  backs,  made  a  perpetual  weaving,  darting  pat- 
tern in  and  out  among  the  rest,  as  if  in  menacing  pursuit  of 
ambushed  enemy.  Some  quaint  little  devils— at  least  they 
were  painted  black  as  the  ace  of  spades— with  helmet-like 
caps  perched  on  their  heads,  like  tropical  islanders,  and  long 
black  spears  and  shields,  made  lunges  on  the  side  to  keep  the 
crowd  in  place. 

As  the  Priest  Stood  with  Upraised  Hand 

The  rhthymically  dancing  war  folk  filled  the  nave  as  water 
fills  a  vessel,  and  the  high  walls,  lighted  by  candles  in  high 
sconces,  reflected  every  movement  in  gigantesque  shadow,  as 
they  reechoed  every  pounding  foot  and  rattling  necklace.    Be- 
fore the  raised  altar  the  young  priest  in  his  robes  stood  this 
time  through   the   whole   Indian   ceremony   with   upraised 
hand,  like  the  image  of  a  saint  on  a  decorated  missal.   And 
when  the  red  man  swooped  and  threatened  with  his  spear 
his  eyes  grew  round  with  wonder.     Now  and  then  a  high 
screaming  war  cry  sounded,  like  a  sharp  note  of  punctuation 
of  the  monotonous  choral   song,  on  which  the  color  and 
thrilling  balance  of  the  ceremony  were  embroidered.      1  he 
voices,  chanting  in  unison,  gave  a  rich  resurgent  sound,  which 
merged  with  the  iteration  of  the  rhythm,  and  with  the  re- 
petitive action  of  the  bodies,  swaying  and  turning  this  way 
and  that,  the  women  so  quiet  and  muted,  the  men  so  switt 
and  free.  j 

What  the  exact  words  of  the  Domingo  war  song  were  1 
do  not  know:  it  would  have  taken  many  days  of  Indian  con- 
ference to  discover  their  substance,  in  this  pueblo  where 
even  the  ethnologists  have  learned  few  secrets.  But  here 
is  a  similar  war  song  of  the  pueblo  of  Zuni,  which  Matilda 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  PUEBLOS  '^^  ^^ 

(Continued  from  page  256) 
harmonies    of    love    and    less    by    the    jars    of    hate. 


Arriving  at  three  in  the  morning  in  an  Indian  village,  one 

recognizes  kindness  when  it  is  given.     Before  our  car  had 

.    really  stopped  in  front  of  the  Santo  Domingo  church,  where 

j    the  remains  of  the  pyre  we  saw  from  La  Bajada  were  still 

i  I  smouldering,  a  friend  rose  out  of  the  dark.     It  was  Santiago, 


the  tribal  interpreter. 

"I  know  you.  Lady  come  Bursum  Council.  Glad  to  see 
you.  Come  my  house  after  mass.  You  bring  friends,  too. 
Don't  forget,  you  spend  night  my  house/* 

So  he  ushered  us  into  another  candle-lit  nave,  not  quite 
.so  grandiosely  lovely  as  at  San  Felipe — for  this  church  is 
/  a  modern  replica  of  an  older  one  destroyed  by  flood — and 
found  us  a  place  to  stand  on  a  narrow  adobe  bench  built 
against  the  wall.  Here  at  least  the  shepherd  did  not  lack 
for  a  flock.  The  whole  population  of  nine  hundred  souls 
seemed  to  be  in  the  church,  men,  women,  children  with  babies 
on  their  backs.  Mass  was  just  over  and  as  one  bright  col- 
ored stream  swept  out,  another,  the  dancers,  swept  in. 

Perhaps  one-third  of  them  were  women,  some  dressed  in 
garments  of  fringed  or  beaded  skin,  traded  from  the  plains, 
some  in  the  regulation  Pueblo  woman's  dress,  full  short 
black  skirt  and  bodice  crossing  diagonally  to  one  shoulder, 
$hese  last  with  many  colored  manias  of  gorgeous  silk  which 
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the   mud   floor.     We   sit,   cross-legged,   while   the  children 
gather  round  and  the  grandfather,  smiling,  accepts  our  gift  of 
cigarettes.  With  a  tortilla,  or  a  piece  of  blue  corn  wafer  bread,; 
in  color  and  consistency  like  a  wasp's  nest,  we  scoop  up  meat 
and  chile.    We  accept  a  tart  made  of  white  flour  and  dried 
melon  rind.     Then  we  go  on  to  Patricio's,  and  Francisco's, 
and  Juan  Cate's,  the  governor's.     Juan's  wife  is  brushing 
his  hair — no  Pueblo  male  ever  does  this  for  himself--with 
something  that  looks  like  a  hearth  brush  and  tying  it  into  a 
queue.     He  will  sing  later,  in  one  of  the  dance  choruses,  as 
a  leader  should.     Francisco's  handsome   daughter,    Maria, 
has  her  head   in  a  foaming   bowl  of  suds.     This   rite   in- 
variably precedes  the  dance.     The  ceremonies  begin  again 
immediately  after  breakfast,  in  the  plazas.    Not  the  Christian 
ceremonies.     They  are  over.     The  Indian  ceremonies  will 
\go  on  for  three  days  more  at  least.              • 
l^They  had,  in  fact,  begun  before  we  left.     Our  last  Santo 
jDomingo   vision   was   of   the   warriors,   a  hundred   strong,  j 
sweeping  down  the  length  of  the  plaza.    Their  spears,  their' 
crouching  running  bodies,  their  streaming  feather  bonnets 
shone  and  glittered  in  the  winter  sun.    One  look,  one  more 
deep  breath  of  joy  and  power.    Then,  regretfully,  we  cranked 
the  car  and  turned  white  faces  toward  an  orthodox  Christmas 
dinner.  — " 


Coxe  Stevenson  records.  The  peaceful  Pueblo  artist  and 
farmer  has  never  been  a  warrior  from  choice.  But  till  fifty 
years  ago  he  lived  in  constant  terror  of  the  nomad,  raiding 
Navajo.  And  what  are  fifty  years  in  the  life  of  men  whose 
instinctive  memories  are  so  close  to  the  Stone  Age  still? 
The  Pueblo  must  keep  his  weapon  sharp,  at  least  in  symbol- 
ism, he  must  be  ready  for  the  lurking  danger. 

To  you  of  the  six  regions 

Whose  homes  cover  the  earth 

I  give  shells. 

Yellow  ant,  blue  ant,  red  ant,  all  color  ant 

U-hu-we-u-hu-we- 

U-hu-we-u-hu-we. 

To  you  whose  homes 

Are  covered  with  moimtain  tops 

I  give  shells 

Yellow,  blue,    red,  white,   all  color,  black. 

When  we  meet  the  enemy 

A  little  arrow  storm  will  arise. 

When  we  meet  him  on  the  road  near  by 

He  will  never  more  inhale  the  sacred  breath  of  day. 

I  inhale  the  sacred  breath  of  day. 

All  come  quickly. 

The  enemy  comes  from  ambush. 

A  Navajo  is  killed, 

We  inhale  the  sacred  breath  of  day. 

You  have  met  the   enemy. 

He  will  never  more  inhale  the  sacred  breath  of  day. 

The  enemy  is  destroyed. 

Who  will  be  our  great  Bow  priest? 

Who  is  to  become  a   Bow  priest? 

Well!    who  will   kick   the   scalp? 

His   younger    mother,   his   elder    sister. 

Who   will  wash  the  scalp? 

His  younger  father,  his  elder  brother. 

Well ! 

Good ! 

To  the  spectator,  as  surely  to  the  participator  in  Indian 
ceremonies,  comes  afterward  the  most  relaxed,  harmonious 
release  of  soul  and  body.  The  night,  or  what  remained  of  it, 
in  the  Indian  house,  was  peace  itself.  In  the  long  room,  t 
quiet  and  dark,  but  for  the  ruddy  firelight  under  the  beamed 
ceiling,  many  tired  folk  are  lying  on  their  rugs.  There  in 
the  corner  a  group  of  Santa  Fe  artists.  Here  by  the  fire 
our  young  poets  and  poetesses,  steeped  in  joy  and  imagism. 
At  the  other  end,  the  Indian  family,  immobile  on  its  sheep 
skins — all  but  our  tall  host;  he  sits  upright  on  a  little  wooden 
stool,  tending  the  fire  of  his  guests.  I  slept  and  waked  and 
floated  ofl[  again,  keeping  ever  the  sense  of  that  stern,  un- 
changing profile,  bent  on  its  task,  patient  as  the  seasons, 
the  watcher  of  a  timeless  fire,  which  nourishes  the  very  spark 
of  life. 


Christmas  Morning 

In  the  morning  we  are  awakened  by  an  opening  door:  an 
Indian  woman,  speaking  soft  words  and  vanishing  again. 
At  quick  intervals,  another  and  another.  Santiago,  throwing 
on  a  log,  announces:  "Christmas  morning  Pueblo  woman 
asks  friends  to  breakfast.  Say — you  eat  first  me  and  my 
wife.     Then  you  go  eat  my  friends." 

So,  after  due  formalities  and  courtesies  we  start  for  a 
round  of  morning  breakfasts.  This  great,  spread  out,  and 
so  vital  village  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio 

(Grande,  below  the  Jemez  mountains,  is  never  so  beautiful  as 
in  the  lurid,  mauve-pink  light  of  winter  dawn.  Women 
carrying  great  water  jars  on  their  heads,  above  shawls  that 
fall  from  crown  to  heel  in  noble  silhouette,  are  moving  to- 
ward the  river.  The  animals  are  stirring  in  their  rustic 
corrals.  Pifion  smoke  scents  the  air.  And  at  the  door  of 
every  house  is  watching  the  stout  and  radiant  Christmas 
matron. 

The  decorated  food  bowls  stand  ready  in  the  middle  of 
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thA  series  of  tests  for  the  committee  on  haj 
neA  tests,  with  special  reference  to  the  eflects 
of  vkriations  of  load  and  speed  on  rate  ofA^ear. 
A  series  of  wear  rings  of  varying  widms  has 
been  made  from  material  supplied  by  SRr  Rob- 
ert Bkdfield,  who  has  also  underta^n  their 
hardeimng.  Another  holder  for  thes^rings  has 
been  constructed  of  a  form  which  will  consider- 
ably fa^litate  rogrinding.  A  serils  of  speci- 
mens hal  been  prepared  and  the  ^sts  are  now 
in  handA  The  work  was  dela^d  for  some 
months  o\^ng  to  some  of  the  apparatus  being 
required  fob*  war  work.  In  afldition  to  the 
grant  of  £lfcO  made  by  the  in/titution,  a  sum 
of  £100  hasVbeen  received  fnom  the  Depart- 
ment of  Scientific  and  Indnstrial  Research, 
Sir  Eoibert  HaMfield  has  placid  in  the  hands  of 
the  institution  \  sum  of  £206  to  be  awarded  as 
a  prize  or  prizes  Ifor  the  description  of  new  and 
accurate  methodsXpf  determining  the  hardness 
of  metals,  especialW  thosa  of  a  high  degree  of 
hardness,  but  the  Voungll  regret  that  as  yet 
few  such  descriptions  hlive  been  received. 

The  work  of  the  committee  on  wire  ropes,  to 
which  a  grant  of  £45Wwas  made  by  the  coun- 


cil, has  been  much  d| 
the  prolonged  illness 
theless  a  design  foj 


lyed  by  war  work  and 
>f  Yhe  chairman.  Never- 
aVbesting  machine  has 
been  approved  in  piAncipJe  for  giving  a  some- 
what wider  range  of  tests  ^an  was  originally 
contemplated,  in  ihe  direction  of  providing 
for  more  bends  ihoth  simple  \nd  reverse,  and 
also  for  bends  inf  planes  at  riglat  angles.  The 
choice  of  a  sitqr  for  its  ereotion»vhas  been  de- 
ferred. 

In  connecti/n  with  the  offer  of  aWift  of  £500 
from  Mr.  Ei/hard  Williamson  in  ad  of  engi- 
neering research,  a  number  of  suggWions  for 
subjects  were  received.  The  one  wiiich  the 
council  selected  was  on  the  best  form  Vnd  ma- 
terial for  pistons  and  piston-rings,  esnecially 
for  internal  combustion  engines,  and  thW  are 
awaiting  the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Scientific  Research  through  which  Mr.  Wil- 
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us  UanLsuiidlitd.' 


A   PREHISTORIC   PUEBLO   INDIAN   RUIN 

The  American  Museum   of  Natural   His- 
tory, in  the  summer  of  1916,  entered  upon  the 


largest  single  piece  of  scientific  excavation 
ever  undertaken  in  the  United  States.  This 
was  the  systematic  excavation  and  reparation 
of  one  of  the  finest  and  best  preserved  ex- 
amples of  prehistoric  Pueblo  architecture  in 
the  Southwest.  The  ruin  is  located  in  the 
Animas  Valley  in  northwestern  New  Mexico, 
a  few  miles  below  the  Colorado  boundary 
and  directly  across  the  river  from  the  town 
of  Aztec,  and  is  popularly,  though  inac- 
curately, called  the  "Aztec  Euin."  It  is  the 
property  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Abrams,  of  Aztec,  who 
has  given  the  Museum  a  concession  to  clear 
out  and  investigate  the  entire  ruin.  The 
funds  for  carrying  on  the  work  have  been 
contributed  by  Messrs.  Archer  M.  Hunting-" 
ton  and  J.  P.  Morgan. 

The  "Aztec  Ruin"  was  once  a  typical 
pueblo,  or  great  fortified  house  and  village, 
comparable  in  the  number  of  people  sheltered 
to  the  modern  American  apartment  house,  but 
differing  from  it  in  that  the  principle  of  the 
pueblo  was  close  communal  cooperation.  The 
buildings  were  so  joined  as  to  enclose  three 
sides  of  a  rectangular  court  whose  fourth  side 
was  protected  by  a  low,  outcovering  wall. 
Only  one  entrance  led  through  the  outer  wall 
into  the  pueblo,  which  was,  therefore  easily 
defended.  The  three  buildings,  rising  sheer 
from  the  ground  on  the  outside,  with  very 
small  windows,  rose  within  the  court  by  reced- 
ing steps,  each  a  story  high.  Interior  stair- 
ways were  not  in  use,  access  being  gained  to 
upper  levels  by  movable  ladders.  As  a  mili- 
tary contrivance,  this  plan  could  hardly  have 
been  improved  upon,  since  an  enemy  would  be 
forced  to  make  not  one,  but  a  series  of  attacks, 
to  get  i>ossession  of  the  building. 

Although  the  work  of  investigation  has  as 
yet  been  only  partially  completed,  the  features 
of  the  ruin  itself,  and  the  surprising  finds 
which  have  been  made  within  the  crumbling 
walls,  have  proved  of  sufficient  imx)ortance  to 
surpass  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
investigators.  Necklaces  of  shell  and  tur- 
quoise, agate  knives,  pottery  vessels  of  varied 
form  and  ornamentation,  cotton  cloth  and 
woven  sandals  are  among  the  gems  of  pre- 
historic Pueblo  art  which  have  recently  been 
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unpacked  in  the  laboratories  of  the  American 
Museum.  The  work  has  been  supervised  by 
Assistant  Curator  N.  C.  Nelson,  mider  the 
immediate  direction  of  Mr.  Earl  H.  Morris, 
also  of  the  American  Museum. 

The  seventy  thousand  specimens  already  re- 
covered from  the  Aztec  Euin  constituted  one 
of  the  most  complete  collections  representa- 
tive of  a  prehistoric  North  American  culture 
which  have  thus  far  been  obtained.  Trained 
preparators  are  working  with  the  material, 
and  in  the  near  future  a  representative  selec- 
tion will  be  placed  on  exhibit  in  the  Museum's 
Southwest  Hall. 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the 
explorations  at  Aztec  is  the  repair  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  ruin.  As  fast  as  the  walls  are 
uncovered,  masons  replace  the  stones  which 
have  disintegrated,  and  strengthen  the  por- 
tions of  the  structure  which  threatened  to 
collapse.  The  intention  is  to  make  of  the 
ruin  a  permanent  monument  to  the  aborigines 
of  the  Southwest  rivalling  in  importance  the 
Mesa  Yerde  National  Park. 

THE    MASSACHUSETTS    INSTITUTE    OF    TECH- 
NOLOGY AND  THE  McKAY  BEQUEST 

Presiden^Kiohard  C.  Maclau/rin  in  his  an- 
nual report  to  the  corporatioy  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technoloajy  in  referring  to 
the  recent  decA^  of  the  Supreme  Court  with 
reference  to  the\agreemenf  between  the  Insti- 
tute and  Harvani  TJnh^rsity  says  that  this 
agreement  m'arkedXanyepoch  in  the  history  of 
educational  progresVln  this  country.  The  end 
sought  was  to  buil^flb  an  educational  machine 
more  useful  to  the  coknmunity  and  to  the  na- 
tion than  anytbuig  t^at  could  be  maintained 
by  either  the  in^ituteVor  the  university,  act- 
ing independfotly.    Dr.maclaurin  writes : 

The  planyftdopted  by  theXwo  corporations  nearly 
three  yeayl  ago  has  in  the  Meanwhile  been  put  to 
the  actuan  test  of  experience  \^d  has  met  that  test 
well.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  \ifaoulties  that  were 
antic^ted  by  some  have  either  not  presented 
themselves  at  all  or  have  been  easily  overcome. 
The  educational  power  both  of  the  institute  and 
the  university  has  been  greatly  strengthened  and 
the  cause  of  science  that  is  applicable  to  the  serv- 
ice of  man  greatly  promoted  by  this  combination 


of  forces.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  however,  the  funds 
that  t^  university  has  at  its  disposal  for  th^  pro- 
motion\f  the  great  science  of  engineering  /re  al- 
most wm^lly  dependent   on  the  income   trim   the 
Gordon    SicKay    Endowment,    and    the    Supreme 
Court  has  ^ecreed  that  this  income  can  nyt  be  ap- 
plied in  the  planner  indicated  by  the  agreanent.  .  .  . 
It  remain^,  to  be  seen  whether  anoth^  plan  can 
be   drawn  uA  that  is  equally  or  nea/y  equally, 
workable  and\  effective  as  an  educational  instru- 
ment and  that\accords  with  the  Yiew/oi  the  court 
regarding  Mr.  kcKay  's  intentions.  /We  should  be 
iaXz^  to  our  ediicational  trust  if  vre  did  not  give 
this  matter  due  \consideration  an  J  earnestly  seek 
a  satisfactory  w^y  out.     If  intiiiate  cooperation 
between  these  two  institutions  ytsI  demanded  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  befor/the  war,  it  is  still 
more  urgently  dem'lp,nded  nowJ   With  the  serious 
problems  that  this  ^^nation  mist  face   during  the 
war  and  the  equall^  serious/ problems  that  must 
be    dealt    with   in    l^e   peribd    of    reconstruction 
thereafter,  needless  diVplica|/on  of  effort  and  need- 
less dissipation  of  energy /^ould  be  in  a  high  de- 
gree reprehensible.  .  . 

As  far  as  the  instituWis  concerned  in  the  near 
future  the  abandonmenljf  of  this  agreement  would 
be  much  less  serious  iif^ts  financial  aspects  than 
seems  generally  to  be  jfu^posed.    This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  act^lal  imount  of  income  avail- 
able from  the  GordoivfMci^y  Endowment  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated  ^An  certain  quarters.     Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  before^  the  court,  all  that  the 
university  has  available  at  Vpresent  is  the  income 
from    less   than   tWo    and    ^ne    quarter    millions. 
Under  the  agreement  Harvaid  does  not  turn  any 
of  this  income  over  to  the  inititute,  but  appropri- 
ates a  portion  of  it  for  the  maintenance  of  courses 
leading  to  Hazard  degrees,  Ifhese  courses  being 
conducted  at  tpe  institute.     Tie  amount  thus  ap- 
propriated sinfee  the  agreemen^  went  into  opera- 
tion has  been/$100,000  annually,^the  major  part  of 
this  having  been  employed  in  p\Lying  the  salaries 
of    the    unjiversity 's    prof essors  \  and    instructors. 
The  whole;  amount  is  less  than  bne  tenth  of  the 
annual  expenditure  of  the  institute.     It  must  not 
be  suppoied,  therefore,  that  the  mstitute  will  be 
crippled  ^nancially  if  the  agreement  with  the  uni- 
versity ife  abandoned. 

/ 

THE    GENERAL   MEETING    OP   THE    AMERICAN 
I        PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY 

The  American  Philosophical  Society  will 
hold  its  annual  general  meeting  at  Philadel- 
phia on  April  18,  19  and  20.    Dr.  William  B. 
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lilustrations  by  courteay  of  the  New  York  I'iwea 

"THE  GOAT-HERD."  A  JOYOUS  PIECE  OF  WORK 


AN  INDIAN   GOYA  WHO  AMAZES  ARTISTS 

S  GOYA  SPLASHED  THE    LIFE    OF   SPAIN    on  his 
canvases,   so  a  Pueblo.  Indian    youth,    Awa^Tsireh,    is 

turning  out  paintings  that  are  acclaimed  by  white  critics 

as  a  new  departure  in  Indian  art  and  a  marvelous  interpretation 
of  the  life  of  the  artist's  people.     And  not  the  least  astonishing 

thing  about  his  work,  we  read,  is  that  it 
shows  not  a  single  trace  of  white  influence. 
In  fact,   the  same  remark  is  made  of  a 
whole   group   of   younger   Pueblo   artists, 
**in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  large  share  of 
their  encouragement  has  undoubtedly  come 
from   the   painters   living   in   Santa   F6." 
The  art  of  Awa-Tsireh  and  his  contempo-    |  ^ 
raries,  *' irrespective  of  all  the  examples  of 
our  -alien'  art  about  them,"  has  remained 
purely  Indian,  declares  Alice  Corbin  Hen- 
derson.    She  describes  the  young  painter 
as  '*an  Indian  boy  wearing  a  gay  pink 
serape  and  riding  a  sorrel  pony,''  who  stopt 
one  day  at  the  gate  in  front  of  her  adobe,    i  r 
He  announced  his  name  as  Alfonso  Roybal, 
and  it  is  explained  that   all   the  Pueblo 
Indians  have  Spanish  as  well  as  Indian 
names,  and  generally  use  the  former.     In 
recounting  her  meeting  with  the  leader  of 
the  new  ** movement"  in  Pueblo  art,  Mrs. 
Henderson  tells  us  in  the  New  York  Times: 

My  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  Awa- 
Tsireh  dates  from  one  day  in  the  summer  of  1917,  when  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Abbott,  who  were  then  custodians  of  the  Rito  de 
Los  Fripolles  Chff-DwelUngs,  showed  me  two  water-color  draw- 
ings—one of  a  Pueblo  buffalo  dance,  and  the  other  of  the  deer 
dance,  which  they  said  a  young  Indian  had  left  with  them  to  sell. 
Dr  Ananda  Coomarasway,  the  Hindu  art-critic,  was  a  companion 
on  that  trip  to  the  Rito,  and  we  were  both  imprest  at  once  by  the 
surprizing  quality  of  the  drawings.  Silhouetted  agamst  the 
white  paper,  the  figures  had  the  clear  precision  of  any  hne 


THE   RED  PAINTER,  AS  SEEN  BY  A  WHITE  ONE 

This  portrait  of  Awa-Tsireh  was  made  by  William  P.   Henderson, 

whose  wife  writes  the  story.  ^ 


THE  BASKET  DANCE,  BY  AWA-THIKEH 


/ 


^ 


example  of  primitive  art,  and  it  was  natural 
that  Dr.  Coomarasway  should  appreciate 
this  quality,  so  closely  allied  to  the  pure 
contours  of  East  Indian  or  Persian  drawings. 
We  both  wanted  the  water-colors,  and  we 
both  tried  to  be  gracious;  but  I  finally 


persuaded  him  to  take 
them,  and  asked  Mrs. 
Abbott  to  tell  the  art- 
ist to  make  me  some 
others  and  bring  them 
to  Santa  F^. 

It  was  a  week  later 
that  the  sorrel  pony 
was  halted  at  the  gate, 
and  the  youth  in  the 
pinkserape  announced 
that  he  had  some  pic- 
tures to  show  her.  The 
writer  continues: 


These,  when  unrolled 
from  a  neat  cotton  ^ 
cloth,  proved  to  be  an-\ 
other  deer  dance,  and 
eagle  dance,  and  two 
Indian  ponies  with  tiny 
eagle  feathers  on  their 
manes — the  latter  par- 
ticularly with  that 
alert  vitality  which 
only  primitive  artists, 
or  the  Orientals,  seem 
able  to  give  to  the 
drawing  of  animals. 

I  thought,  as  I  looked 
at  the  drawings,,  that  \ 
they  pointed  a  new  di- 


rection; and,  indeed,  Alfonso's  example 
proved  to  be  the  start  for  a  genuine  new 
development  of  Pueblo  art.  Other  Pueblo 
artists,  turning  from  the  decoration  of 
pottery,  began  to  record  their  more  realistic 
impressions  of  the  life  about  them,  and 
soon  there  was  veritably  a  "new  school" 
of  aboriginal  water-color  artists,  whose 
work  was  exhibited  side  by  side  with  that 
of  their  white  confreres  in  the  Art  Museum 
at  Santa  F6. 

These  young  artists  of  the  Pueblos  had 
simply,  with  a  fine  consistency,  carried 
their  distinctively  Indian  vision  into  a  new 
field  of  expression.  This  new  develop- 
ment, in  fact,  represented  no  *' break,"  but 
was  merely  an  extension  of  the  centuries- 
old  art  tradition  of  the  Pueblos.  The  trans- 
ition, that  is  from  the  incised  hieroglyphs 
and  deer  hunts,  on  the  walls  of  the  cliff- 
dwellings,  through  the  symbolic  pottery 
designs,  to  these  more  realistic  but  still 
highly  conventionalized  drawings  of  hu- 
naan  forms  was  a  purely  natural  progres- 
sion and  sequence. 

What  Awa-Tsu:eh  did,  by  his  example, 
among  the  Pueblos  was  simply  to  release 
a  whole  store  of  latent  visual  impressions 
not  previously  recorded  in  any  purely 
visual  way.  One  reason  for  this  delayed 
ifevelopment  may  have  been  the  fact  that 
it  was,  if  not  tabu,  at  least  out  of  the  usual 
order,  to  record  the  ceremonial  dances  in 
any   non-ceremonial   way.     Or   a   deeper 


feSson  may  be  found  in  the  curious  and 
unexplained  fact  that  primitive  races  are 
always  slower  to  record  human  than  ani- 
mal forms. 

The  disparity  between  the  excellence  of  ^ 
the  animal  drawings  and  the  lumpy  form- 
lessness of  the  human  figures  of  the  Dor- 

dogne  and  Altamira  paleolithic  artists  in 
Europe  has  been  noted  by  the  historians, 
but  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  psychologi- 
cally explained.  There  is  the  same  dif- 
'ference  to  be  noted  in  the  drawings  of  our 
plains  Indians,  where  the  animals  are  per- 
ceived through  lines  of  vital  flesh  and  blood 
inaction,  but  the  men  are  mere  combina- 
tions of  sticks,  such  as  one  might  make 
out  of  matches. 

We  are  warned,  in  fact,  that  the  work 
of  these  Pjieblo  artists  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  that  of  the  less  highly  civilized 
plains  Indians;  and  even  among  the 
Pueblos  **a  distinction  must  be  made  be- 
tween, work  that  is  genuinely  the  produc- 
tion  of  artists  and  that  which  is  merely 
amateuf" — a  distinction  which  some  en- 
thusiasts for  the  *  naive'  in  modern  art 
may  be  inclined  to  overlook."  We  read 
further: 

A  New  York  art  critic,  fully  apprecia- 
tive of  the  water-colors  of  Awa-Tsireh  and 
his  associates,  nevertheless  spoke  of  the 
surprizing  achievements  of  these  naive, 
untrained  artists  in  a  completely  new 
medium!  The  Pueblo  Indians  have  been 
using  water-colors  for  centuries — not  water- 
colors  neatly  packed  in  a  tin  box,  of  course, 
but  native  earth,  mineral  or  vegetable  pig- 
ments mixed  with  water;  and  the  training 
of  the  Pueblo  artists  is  based  upon  a  cen- 
turies-old tradition  and  technique — a  tech- 
nique so  highly  sophisticated  that  the  word 
** naive"  as  used  by  this  critic  was  a  mis- 
nomer. 

What  is  naive  in  the  work  of  these 
artists  is  simply  the  unspoiled  purity  of 
their  vision — the  naivete,  that  is,  not  of 
the  amateur  but  of  the  genuine  primitive, 
whose  vision  is  still  uncorrupted  by  any* 
false  canon  of  art,  shop  talk  or  commercial 
end. 

Awa-Tsireh*  s  drawings  are,  in  their 
own  field,  as  precise  and  sophisticated  as 
a  Persian  miniature.  He  is  a  mature  artist, 
able  to  compete  in  his  own  field  with  any 
other  mature  artist  of  his  own  or  another 
race. 
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THE  VISIT  OF  THE  PUEBLOS 


Last  summer  Will  Irwin,  one  of  the  keenest  of  present- 
day  journalists,  spent  several  months  among  the  Navajos 
and  Pueblos  of  the  Southwest.  What  he  saw  aroused  his 
sympathy,  his  anger  and  his  sense  of  justice.  Upon  his 
return  to  the  East  he  prepared  a  series  of  most  interesting 
articles  setting  forth  his  observations.  But  no  publication 
wanted  them.  "Our  readers  do  not  care  for  material  about 
the  Indians,''  said  the  editor  of  a  powerful  weekly.  'The 
American  public  has  no  interest  whatsoever  in  the  Indian 
problem,"  said  another  editor.  So  Will  Irwin's  material  is 
still  unpublished. 

Were  those  Eastern  editors  right?  If  the  visit  of  the  12 
representatives  of  the  New  Mexico  Pueblo  tribes  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Utah  is  a  criterion,  they  were  as  badly  mistaken 
about  the  temper  and  inclinations  of  the  American  public 
as  the  Democrats  when  they  nominated  a  candidate  against 
Calvin  Coolidge.  For  these  twelve  representatives  of  ab- 
original America  aroused  unprecedented  interest  wherever 
they  appeared,  an  interest  that  was  not  only  sympathetic 
but  intelligent  as  well,  an  interest  that  extended  from  the 
spacious  palace  of  the  millionaire  to  the  humble  home  of  the 
child  who,  the  day  after  an  appearance  of  the  Pueblos, 
brought  two  hundred 
pennies  to  be  added  to  the 
Land  Defense  Fund. 

There  can  be  no  better 
proof  of  the  well  nigh  uni- 
versal interest  in  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  and  his  prob- 
lems than  the  reception  that 
was  accorded  the  twelve 
Pueblo  visitors  bv  the  thou- 
sands who  heard  their  story 
and  listened  to  their  plea 
for  justice.  The  beauty  of 
their  ancient  ceremonial 
dances  and  songs,  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  simple  words, 
their  i)atient  helplessness  in 
the  face  of  hideous  injus- 
tice made  so  pow^erful  an 
appeal,  aroused  the  sym])a- 
thies  and  stirred  the  indig- 
nation of  their  white  Amer- 
ican audiences  to  such  a 
degree  that  in  several  in- 
stances tradition  was  disre- 
garded, rules  were  cast 
aside  and  spontaneous  a])- 
peals  for  financial  assist- 
ance made  by  members  of 
organizations  like  the  P)ur- 
lingame  Country  Club  and 
the  Bohemian  Club. 

It  was  the  first  time  that 
representative  Calif ornians 
had  the  o])portunity  to  meet 
dignified  re])resentatives  of 
the  Indian  race  on  a  digni- 
fied plane.     The  delegation  Santiago  Naranjo,  the  patriarch 

Despite  his  86  years  he 


from  the  Pueblos  was  in  truth  an  embassy  and  it  was 
received  as  such.  Not  the  faintest  trace  of  the  sideshow 
atmosphere  was  discernible  during  the  entire  month  of  the 
visit.  The  audiences  heard  the  ancient  Pueblo  songs,  watch- 
ed the  ancient  Pueblo  dances  with  intelligent  curiosity,  not 
as  a  vaudeville  show,  but  as  examples  of  the  art  and  the 
ritual  of  an  old,  old  civilization  that  is  making  its  last  stand 
against  forcible  extinction.  And  they  unmistakably  voiced 
their  opposition  to  those  who  would  hasten  the  breaking  up 
of  the  tribes  and  the  extinction  of  their  culture  by  taking 
from  the  Pueblos  even  the  ho])e  of  ever  recovering  the  land 
that  was  taken  from  them. 

The  delegation  from  the  Pueblos  came  to  California  and 
Utah  under  the  aus])ices  of  the  Indian  Defense  Association 
of  Central  and  Northern  California.  The  following  out- 
standing personalities  with  their  Indian  and  Spanish  names 
and  their  positions  in  the  Pueblos  comprised  the  delegation : 

SoTERO  Ortiz  (High  Heaften),  acting  governor  of  San  Juan  Pueblo 
and  chairman  of  the  Council  of  all  the  Pueblos. 

Santiago  Naranjo  ( Snowori'the^Mountain) ,  many  times  governor 
of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo. 

Juan  Gonzales  (journeying  Star),  governor  of  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo. 

Martin  Vigil  (Rainbow)  act' 
ing  governor  of  Tesuque  Pueblo. 

Canato  Suazo  ("White  Snow) 
of  Tesuque,  dancer  of  the  Eagle, 
the  Snowbird  and  the  Buffalo. 

Merced  Vu;il  (Eagle  Tail), 
of  Tesuque,  dancer  of  the  Eagle, 
the  Snowbird  and  the  Buffalo. 

Alvino  Lujan  (Red  Beads), 
War  Captain,  Master  of  Cere- 
monies and  Keeper  of  the  Sacred 
Objects  of  Taos  Pueblo. 

Antonio  Romkro  (Antelope 
River),  Taos  Pueblo,  Secretary 
of  the  Council  of  all  the  Pueblos. 

Antonio  Lujan  (Willow 
Deer),  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Council  of  all  the  Pueblos 
and  leader  of  song  at  Taos. 

Juan  I.  Concha  (Little  Star) 
Rafael  Pando  (Deer  of  the 
Rain)  and  JuANiTO  LujAN  (Deer 
of  the  Sy\ow),  Dancers  of  the 
Shield,  the  Hoop,  and  of  War 
and  Peace  of  Taos. 


'IMie  delegation  came  to 
California  and  Utah  in  or- 
der to  show  those  able  to 
appreciate  its  beauty  and 
significance  a  sample  of  the 
colorful  civilization  preser- 
ved by  the  Pueblos  almost 
unchanged  f  o  r  five  thou- 
sand years  and  to  explain 
why  this  remnant  of  pre- 
historic culture  m  u  s  t  be 
saved  now  or  disappear 
forever.  Condensed,  this  is 
the  story  of  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians and  their  lands : 


of  the  visitinji:  Pueblo  delegation, 
never  missed  a  meeting. 
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They  are  twenty-one  tribes — 10,000  individuals.  They  are 
our  most  civilized  Indians — a  two-fold  civilization,  which 
was  theirs  before  the  White  man  came  and  was  enriched  by 
four   centuries   of   contact   with   Europe   through   Spanish 

influence. 

Never  before,  until  this  present  struggle  on  which  their 
existence  depends,  have  these  Indians  asked  charitable  aid. 
They  have  always  been  self-supporting;  their  struggle  now 
is  to  remain  self-supporting. 

They  ask  our  help  to  recover  enough  of  their  ancient 
farmlands  to  make  self-support  possible.  The  petition  un- 
der the  necessity  created  by  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  in 
1924 — the  Pueblo  Lands  Law — under  which  now  they  must 
recover  their  lands  or  be  forever  debarred. 

Briefly,  this  is  the  background  and  the  present  fact. 

These  tribes  were  found  by  Spanish  explorers  four  cent- 
uries ago,  living  in  walled  towns  on  the  desert  and  growing 
their  crops  by  irrigation  farming.  They  were  independent 
republics  then ;  they  are  semi-independent,  democratic  little 
nations  under  United  States  guardianship  now.  They  em- 
braced Christianity,  but  they  kept  and  still  keep  their  very 
ancient  customs  and  notably  their  ceremonial  dances  and 
songs,  their  pottery  art  and  architecture.  Today  they  are 
living  links  with  a  past  that  was  old  when  Rome  was  young. 

America's  Oldest  Titles 

Spain  granted  to  these  tribes,  in  fee  simple  title  vested 
in  the  communities,  their  farmlands  and  grazing  commons. 
Mexico  succeeded  Spain  and  the  Indians  were  not  driven 
from  their  homes.  The  United  States  succeeded  Mexico, 
and  in  1850  these  Pueblo  tribes  became  wards  of  the  govern- 
ment— wards  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

By  treaty  with  Mexico,  the  United  States  guaranteed  the 
property  rights  and  the  liberties  of  these  Indians.  Then 
Congress  confirmed  the  land-grants  of  the  Pueblos  by  special 
enactments,  and  President  Lincoln  signed  these  renewed 
pledges  and  gave  to  each  Pueblo  governor  one  of  the  silver- 
headed  canes,  engraved  with  his  signature,  which  the  tribal 
envoys  from  five  Pueblos  carry  during  their  present  visit — 
their  first  visit  and  perhaps  their  last. 

Finally  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  once  more 
confirmed  these,  possibly  the  oldest  real  estate  titles  in  the 
United  States. 

But  the  Indians  were  minor  wards  under  the  United 
States.  Their  guardian  permitted  seizures,  fraudulent  sales, 
gradual  encroachments  on  the  Pueblo  farm  lands.  The 
Indian  protest  was  as  ceaseless  as  it  was  vain.  Today  these 
are  typical  facts  of  the  Pueblos. 

Taos  Pueblo  has  lost  3,500  of  its  5,000  irrigated  acres, 

San  Ildefonso  has  left  but  180  incompletely  irrigated  acres 
from  the  2,000  to  which  it  holds  title. 

San  Juan  has  been  deprived  of  all  save  558  of  its  4,000 
irrigated  acres. 

Living  on  Sixteen  Dollars  a  Year 

The  official  findings  of  the  Indian  Bureau  three  years 
ago  gave  $16.68  as  the  total  per  capita  consumption  of  Tes- 
uque  Pueblo  for  that  year;  $32.58  as  the  total  for  Santa 
Clara;  $31.01  as  the  total  for  San  Juan;  $13.11  as  the  total 
for  San  Ildefonso.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Richard  Shevky, 
of  Leland  Stanford  University,  at  Taos  in  the  same  year, 
indicated  that  the  Indian  Bureau  statistics,  incredible  as 
they  may  seem,  were  in  error  in  the  direction  of  over-stating 
the  income  and  consumption  of  these  tribes. 

Such  was  and  is  the  condition.  In  1922  an  effort  was 
made  to  cancel  the  Pueblo  titles  by  Act  of  Congress.  A 
two-year  struggle  defeated  this  notorious  new  raid  and  ad- 
vertised the  facts  of  Pueblo  distress  to  the  country.  Then 
in  1924  the  new  Pueblo  Lands  Law  was  passed. 

This  new  law  was  designed  to  settle  forever  the  conflict 
over  Pueblo  titles  and  lands.  A  Lands  Board  is  now  at 
work  More  than  3,5(X)  disputes  as  to  possession  and  bound- 
aries must  be  adjudicated.  The  findings  of  the  Lands 
Board  will  be  appealed  to  the  Courts  in  many  instances, 
perhai)s  through  test  cases  in  all.  The  individual  and  corp- 
orate interests  adverse  to  the  Pueblos  are  served  with  legal 
talent,  excellent  and  numerous. 


Now  or  Never  I 

What  are  the  Pueblos  going  to  do?  Can  they  present 
their  claims,  with  lengthy  verbal  and  documentary  evidence, 
before  the  Boards  and  Courts?  Can  they,  unaided  by  law- 
yers go  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  demonstrate, 
against  the  opposition  of  the  ablest  legal  talent,  that  their 
lands  have  been  lost  to  them  through  the  negligence  or  de- 
linquency of  the  Indian  Bureau?  This  is  what  the  law 
necessitates.  The  answer  is  manifest.  Without  the  help 
of  lawyers  the  Pueblos  will  lose  their  last  chance.  There 
will  be  no  other  chance— all  future  contest  is  outlawed. 
And  unless  they  make  substantial  recoveries,  many  of  the 
Pueblos  must  perish  by  starvation  or  dispersal. 

The  Indian  Defense  Associations  have  pledged  this  legal 
aid. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  decisions  and  policies  of  the 
Lands  Board  will  be  given  in  a  later  issue.  Present  indi- 
cations point  to  the  necessity  for  a  severe,  prolonged  and 
very  skillfully  managed  legal  struggle  which  may  have  to 
be  supplemented  by  renewed  political  avtivity  designed  to 
bring  about  curative  Congressional  action.  It  is  patent 
that  the  fund  raised  through  the  Pueblos  visit  will  have  to 
be  largely  increased  before  all  needed  land  is  finallv  re- 
stored to  the  tribes. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  statement  printed  below,  the 
Pueblos'  visit  was  a  moderate  financial  success.  But  from 
the  intellectual,  artistic  social  and  political  standpoints,  it 
was  a  most  brilliant,  almost  unprecedented  success.  Every 
significant  element  in  the  Bay  Cities  and  in  Santa  Barbara 
was  reached  by  the  delegation.  The  exclusive  homes  of 
social  leaders  opened  their  doors  hospitablv  and  received 
the  Pueblos.  Nor  were  they  disappointed  in  the  quality  of 
their  guests.  Despite  the  nervous  strain  engendered  by  the 
torrent  of  new  impressions  constantly  assailing  the  simple 
farmers  from  the  New  Mexico  mountains,  the  innate  dignity 
and  poise  of  the  red  race  never  deserted  them;  despite  the 
fierce  light  of  publicity  turned  upon  them  day  and  nieht 
they  never  lost  their  charm,  their  good  humor,  their  lack 
of  self -consciousness  for  a  single  moment.  They  were  ideal 
guests  and  through  their  personalities  gave  their  understand- 
ing hosts  an  entirely  new  perceptive  of  the  Indian  race,  its 
character  and  culture  through  personal  contact.  Amon^ 
those  who  entertained  the  Pueblo  delegates  as  dinner  and 
house  guests  were  the  following : 

Mrs.  William  Denman 

Mr.  Jay  B.  Nash 

The  Faculty  Club  of  the  University  of  California 

Mrs.  Chauncey  S.  Goodrich 

Miss  Alice  Griffith 

Mrs.  John  Collier 

Dr.  Jaime  d'Angulo 

Mrs.  Ruth  K.  Roberts 

Mrs.  Charles  de  Y.  Elkus 

Dr.  Esheref  Shevky 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Scheville 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Salinger 

Mrs.  Duncan  McDuffie 

Mr.  George  Batchelder  (Santa  Barbara) 

Mr.   Franklin  Price  Knott   (Santa  Barbara) 

Mrs.  James  A.  Hogle  (Salt  Lake  City) 

At  every  private  affair  given  in  their  honor,  like  those 
at  the  homes  of  ex-Senator  James  D.  Phelan  or  former 
Congressman  William  Kent,  the  visiting  Pueblos  left  a  last- 
ing impression.  Many  of  the  public  meetings  arranged  by 
numerous  organizations  turned  out  to  be  veritable  triumphs. 
The  Commonwealth  Club's  Pueblo  lunch  meeting  was  at- 
tended by  more  than  800  members  and  guests  and  the  in- 
terest was  so  intense  that  the  meeting  was  prolonged  far 
beyond  the  rigidly  adhered  to  closing  time.  At  the  Beres- 
ford  Country  Club,  at  the  Oakland  Forum,  in  the  Wilkes 
Theatre,  in  the  Oakland  Auditorium  Theatre,  at  the  Berk- 
eley Playhouse  the  sympathy  of  the  audiences  went  out 
to  the  Pueblos  in  waves  so  powerful  that  they  could  be 
sensed  even  by  the  dullest.  They  were  welcomed  heartily 
by  the  Mayor  of  San  Franicsco  who  asked  the  city's  Board 


of  Supervisors  to  pass  a  resolution  insisting  upon  justice 
for  the  Indians  in  their  fight  for  their  land. 

At  their  own  request  and  in  order  to  help  the  friends  who 
helped  them,  the  Indians  went  to  Santa  Barbara  where  they 
appeared  before  an  audience  so  large  that  hundreds  had  to 
be  turned  away.  The  entire  gross  proceeds  of  the  meeting 
amounting  to  over  a  thousand  dollars,  were  turned  over  to 
the  Mission  Restoration  fund. 

The  high  point  in  artistic  value  was  reached  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel  concert  given  by  the  Pueblos  under  the  patron- 
age of : 

Miss  Lena  Blanding,  Mrs.  William  Powers  Bourn,  Mrs. 
Selah  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Clayburgh,  Mrs.  C. 
Templeton  Crocker,  Mrs.  William  Denman,  Mrs.  John  S. 
Drum,  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Felton,  Mrs.  Mortimer  Fleishhacker, 
Mrs.  Chauncey  S.  Goodrich,  Miss  Alice  S.  Griffith,  Mrs. 
Daniel  C.  Jackling, 
M  r  s.  Ma  r  cu  s  S. 
Koshland,  Mrs. 
WiUiam  Kent,  Mrs. 
Laura  McKinstry, 
Mrs.  Walter  S. 
Martin,  Dr.  Aurel- 
ia  H.  Reinhardt, 
Mrs.  Harry  H. 
Scott,  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Sloss,  Miss  Lucy  . 
Ward  Stebbins, 
Mrs.  Willis  J. 
Walker. 

Nothing  will  bet- 
ter illustrate  not 
only  the  interest 
taken  by  renowned 
artists  but  the 
character  of  the 
performances  as  the  program  reproduced  here : 

FAIRMONT  HOTEL 
San  Francisco,  November  11,  1925. 
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The  Pueblo  Delegates  at  Bolinas  Bay. 
The  ocean  was  a  source  of  perennial  interest  to  them. 


4.  The  Snow  Bird  Dance     .     .     .     Tin:  Tksi'quk  Daxckrs 

A  pra-ycr  that  the  snow  may  he  heavy  on  the  mountains. 

5.  A  Group  of  Songs Antonio  Lrj an 

6.  The  Hoop  Dance Juanito  Lujan 

A  dance  \rom  the  plains,  anciently  ceremonial,  now  a  /ine 
art  expression. 

7.  The  RufFalo  Dance    ....     Tiii:  Tksuquk  Danckrs 

A  prayer  that  the  bn^aloes  may  he  healthy,  numerous  and 
Iriendly  to  man. 

Furthest  reaching  of  all,  however,  was  the  puDJicity  ob- 
tained, not  through  press  agent  work,  but  spontaneously  in 
the  news  columns,  editorial  columns  and  from  the  musical 
and  other  special  writers  in  all  the  newspapers.  This  ])ul)- 
licity  not  only  was  dignified  but  was  informing  and  accurate. 
The  Indians  did  their  own  best  talking,  but  at  all  meet- 
ings the  spoken  word  was  subordinate  to  the  song  and  the 

dramatic  and  cere- 
m  o  n  i  a  1  dancing. 
These  tribes  who 
live  through  rhyth- 
mic speech  and 
even  through  word- 
less rhythm  and 
mass     action     in 

rhythmic  drama  ef- 
fectively  spoke  to 
the  pe()[)le  of  San 
Francisco  in  this 
manner  and  lan- 
guage of  theirs 
which  existed  in 
completeness  a 
thousand  years  ago 
and  which  have  not 
been  c  o  r  r  u  p  t  e  d 
through  400  years 
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Part  1. 

1.  The  Music  of  the  Pueblos Ernest  Block 

2.  The  Moonlight  Song    .     .     The  Taos  Pueulo  Singers 

A  traditional  song,  without  the  drum,  sung  on  the  bridge 
above  the  ?ueblo  River  by  the  Taos  boys. 

3.  The  Eagle  Dance  .....     The  Tesuque  Dancers 

A  fragment  of  one  of  the  ceremonial  dramas,     The  Eagle 
is  a  symbol  of  life  and  power;  the  dance  is  a  prayer. 

4.  The  Significance  of  the  Pueblo  Dances    .    John  Collier 

5.  The  Peace  Dance  of  Taos    .     .     .     The  Taos  Dancers 

6.  Song  Composed  by  Martin  Vigil. 

Two  Navajo  Songs. 

Navajo  Song  with  Dance. 

Humorous  Navajo  Song— "Hello  John!"  • 

Martin  Vigil,  of  Tesuque  Fuebto 

7.  Comanche  War  Dance     ....     The  Taos  Dancers 

Part  H. 

1.  A  Greeting  from  the  Pueblos 

Santiago  Naranjo,  of  Santa  Clara  fueblo 

Translated  by  Sotero  Ortiz,  of  San  ]xKan  ?ueblo. 

2.  What  the  Indian's  Religion  Means  to  Him 

Sotero  Ortiz,  chairman  of  the  Council  of  All  the  Fueblos 

3.  A  Day  In  the  Pueblos 

Martin  Vigil,  acting  governor  of  1  esuque  l^ueOlo 


of  contact  with  European  and  modern  American  civilization. 

The  message  these  Indians  brought  was  not  a  complaint ; 
no  bitterness  was  ever  voiced.  There  was  sorrow  in  it,  but 
no  despair;  and  they  consciously  and  effectively  [)resented 
the  cause  of  the  whole  American  Indian  race  and  not  merely 
that  of  their  own  tribes.  In  their  slow  speech  through  a 
language  medium  only  half  known  they  proved  intellectually 
capable  of  knowing  their  own  situation  and  of  making  it 
known  and  of  seeing  their  own  problem  not  only  as  one  of 
oppression  at  the  hands  of  a  dominant  race,  but  as  a  prob- 
lem of  the  regulation  of  Indian  community  life  from  within 
and  the  development  in  a  creative  way  of  Indian  capacities 
blended  with  white  capacities. 

Were  it  possible  for  these  men,  or  men  as  authoritive 
and  adequate  as  they,  to  go  to  all  of  the  large  cities  in 
America,  an  overwhelming  public  opinion  would  be  created 
and  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  would  become 
possible. 


PUEBLO  INDIAN  ART  OBJECTS  ON  SALE 

Pieces  of  pottery  shaped  by  the  skilled  hands  of  pottery- 
makers  of  the  Pueblo  of  San  Ildefonso  can  be  i)urcliased 
at  the  Post  Street  Circulating  Library,  located  in  the  John 
Howell  Open  Book  Shop,  434  Post  Street  (ground  Moor). 

Paintings  by  a  Pueblo  Indian  artist  may  be  found  ten- 
sale  At  the  Sign  of  the  Lantern,  CJelber-Lilienthal,  Inc.,  336 
Sutter  Street. 

The  proceeds  ol  these  sales,  which  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  Pueblo,  will  lighten  to  some  extent  the  bitter  burden 
of  poverty  that  the  people  of  San  Ildefonso  bear  as  a  result 
of  the  loss  of  almost  all  of  their  land.  These  earnings  will 
contribute  to  that  independent  self-sui)port  which  they  so 
seriously  and  proudly  desire. 
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Financial  Results  of  Pueblo  Visit 


December  31,  1925 

San  Francisco,  Bay  Cities  and  Vicinity: 

Total  receipts $12,076.15 

Unpaid  pledges  in  hand 953.00 


Total,  receipts  and  pledge: 


Total  ex])enditures  in  connection 
with  Pueblo  visit  and  campaign, 
including  all  transi)ortation,  and 
maintenance  ex])ense  while  here,  of 
the  12  Pueblo  delegates,  expense  of 
advertising  and  publicity  work, 
printing  tickets  and  programs, 
renting  halls,  issuing  printed  ap- 
peals for  contributions,  etc 


$13,029.15 


$  3,556.06 


Net  returns,  held  by  Central  and 
Northern  California  Branch,  I.  D. 
A.,  for  use  on  behalf  of  Pueblo 
Indians  in  land  fight  and  to  meet 
conditions  of  destitution,  all  over- 
head and  salaries  being  paid  out  of 
other  funds  

Santa  Barbara: 

Total  receipts  $  2,333.50 


$  9,473.09 


Total  expenses  of  visit...$    525.38 

Gift  of  Indians  to  Old 

Mission  Fund  1,002.00       1,527.38 


Balance,  subject  to  disposition  by 
Santa  Barbara  Branch,  I.  D.  A 


$     805.12 


The  Indian  Defense  Associations  have  a  united  National   Program.     They  are  governed  locally  by   autonomous   Boards  of  Directors.     They   invite  members  within 
^heirve^^^^  officers  of  the  American  Indian  Defense  Association.  Inc..  are  Haven  Emerson.  M.  D..  President.  John  Collier.  Executive  Secretary  and 

RoTerrCln   Br^  The   treasurer  of  the  Pueblo   Legal   Aid   Fund  and  the  Fund  for  California  and  Southwest  Indian  Work  is  ISIax  1,.  Rosenberg. 

Treasurer  of  the  Central  and  Northern  California  Branch. 

Indian  Defense  Association  of  Central  and  Northern  California 

1010  Mills  Bldg..  San  Francisco 

Indian  Defense  Association  of  Santa  Barbara 

,  p.  O.  B.  274.  Santa  Barbara 

Indian  Defense  Association  of  Southern  California 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los  Angeles 

Wisconsin  Indian  Defense  and  Development  Association 

520  Grand  Avenue,  Wauwatosa.  Milwaukee 
Branches  of 

The  American  Indian  Defense  Association,  Inc. 

67  Morton  Street.  New  York 
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COURTESY  SUNSET  MAGAZINE 

The  Delegation  of  Pueblo  Indians  being  entertained  at  Montalvo,  the  country  home  of 

ex-Senator  James  D.  Phelan. 
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NATIVE    AMERICAN 


A    FORTNIGHTLY    MAGAZINE    DEVOTED     TO     INDIAN     EmJCATION 

Entered    as    second-class    matter,    Ja^^^^.t     of      March     t     1879. 

Phoenix,    Arizona,    under    the     act     f  J^^''^*' .J'  .^'l'^ 
SUBSCRIPTION     PRICE -50     CENTS    A    YEAR    IN    ADVANCE 
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Fitting  the  Indian  to  the  White  Man's  Civilization 

MRS.  HENRY  L.  TAYLOR 

Indian  Room  -  East  Globe  School,  Globe,  Arizona 

(Reprinted  from  the  Arizona  Teacher  and  Home  Journal.) 


Have  had  charge  of  a  room  for 

Indian  pupils  in  the  East  Globe 

public  school  for  the  past  five 

years,    and    for    several    years 

,^M  prior  to  1924  I  had  Indian  pupils 

hTthe  rural  school  at  Wheatfields,  near 

Globe. 

The  aim  in  my  teaching  has  been  to  fit 
the  child,  as  best  I  could,  to  take  his 
place  in  the  white  men's  world  and  fill 
It  satisfactorily,  as  the  only  hope  for 
the  Indian  is  to  adopt  the  white  man's 
civilization  and  ways. 

The  Indian  child  must  be  taught,  not 
only  book  Icnowledge,  but  to  play  and 
work  as  the  white  child  does.  As  he 
grows  older,  he  should  receive  special 
training  in  the  work  for  which  he  is 
best  fitted  so  that  when  he  leaves 
school  he  will  be  able  to  get  a  position 
and  hold  it  against  white  competition. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Wilbur, 
has  announced  that  he  intends  to  revise 
and  completely  change  the  policy  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  to  the  end  that  the  In- 
dians may  cease  to  be  wards  of  the 
Government  and  will  become  self-sup- 
porting citizens. 

One  of  the  main  things  to  be  kept  in 
mind  when  we  start  to  teach  the  Indian 
is  that  from  an  anthropological  view- 


point he  was  in  the  late  Neolithic  period 
when  Columbus  discovered  America 
and  made  him  known  to  the  world.  He 
had  many  stone  implements;  had  de- 
veloped considerable  agriculture :  he  was 
an  accomplished  worker  in  clothing  and 
home  comforts  made  from  the  skins  of 
wild  animals,  but  he  had  no  domesti- 
cated animals,  no  system  of  records  and 
very  little  self  government  except  of  the 

family  or  tribe. 

The  white  race  had  reached  this  stage 
of  development  about  5000  B.  C.   This 
would  mean  that  our  own  ancestors; 
have  taken  more  thousands  of  years  to 
reach  our  present  level  of  civilization 
than  we  allow  the  Indian  hundreds  of 
years   to   accomplish   this   same  level. 
***  And  what  is  civilization  as  we  ap- 
ply the  term  to  this  great  problem,  arid 
is  the  Indian  capable  of  assimilating 
it  so  that  he  may  be  amalgamated  into 
the  body  politic  of  the  nation? 

Among  the  things  he  must  receive 
if  he  is  to  take  his  place  in  the  world 
are  scholastic  training,  habits  of  indus- 
try, better  understanding  of  health 
problems  and  more  knowledge  of  his 
local  rights  and  obligations.  I  have  found 
in  my  teaching  experience  in  all  eight 

grades  that  the  Indian  is  capable  of 
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mastering  the  common  school  course 
almost  on  an  equal  with  other  races, 
except  for  the  handicap  of  acquiring  a 
new  language  during  the  first  year  at 
school. 

I  had  my  first  Indian  pupil  in  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  when  I  was  teaching  the 
rural  school  at  Wheatfields  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Globe.  This  was  John  Baker, 
a  boy  fourteen  years  of  age  who  had 
never  been  in  school  a  day  in  his  life. 
His  father  could  speak  a  little  English 
and  as  John  associated  with  white 
children  he  learned  very  rapidly.  He 
came  to  school  three  years,  then  had  to 
quit  to  support  his  widowed  mother, 
but  he  has  always  been  able  to  get  a 
good  position  and  is  a  credit  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives. 

When  school  opened  in  1919,  five  In- 
dians, four  boys  and  one  girl,  applied 
for  admission  and  now  an  interesting 
thing  occurred.  The  girl,  Mary  Moraga, 
was  fifteen  years  of  age  and  had  never 
been  in  school.  Indian  boys  dress  much 
as  white  boys  but  as  you  all  know,  In- 
dian girls  and  women  do  not  dress  as 
white  women  do.  Mary  came  to  school  in 
regular  Apache  Indian  dress,  moccasins 
on  her  feet  and  her  hair  hanging  over 
her  shoulders.  As  Indians  are  very 
sensitive,  I  said  nothing  about  it  but 
the  third  day  of  school  Mary  asked, 
through  John  Baker  if  she  might 
stay  away  from  school  the  next  day  as 
she  wanted  to  go  to  Globe.  I  was  greatly 
surprised  and  pleased  Friday  morning 
when  Mary  appeared  wearing  good  black 
shoes  and  stockings  and  a  pretty  ging- 
ham dress.  She  never  wore  her  Indian 
dress  to  school  again.  She  attended 
school  four  years,  learned  rapidly  and 
was  a  great  help  to  me  in  teaching  the 
younger  Indians.  She  married  an  edu- 
cated Indian  who  works  steadily  and 
they  live  in  a  good  lumber  house  in 
Miami. 


During  the  three  years  from  1920 
to  1924  I  had  five  Indians  in  school  every 
year  and  as  the  school  w^as  quite  large 
and  there  were  several  nationalities,  the 
Indians  got  along  very  well.  In  1924, 
when  City  Superintendent  of  Globe 
Schools.  Mr.  F.  E.  Webb,  consented  to 
open  a  room  in  the  East  Globe  school 
for  Indian  pupils  and  placed  me  in 
charge,  the  main  object  was  to  provide 
a  place  where  the  Indian  children,  whose 
fathers  worked  in  and  around  Globe, 
could  live  at  home  and  attend  school  and 
not  have  to  be  sent  away  to  boarding 

school. 

Accompanied  by  Willie  Stevens,  an 
Indian  who  acts  as  court  interpreter, 
I  visited  every  tepee  in  the  Globe  dis- 
trict and  enrolled  twenty  pupils,  every 
one  of  whom  was  present  when  school 
opened.  Four  Indian  boys  who  had 
attended  the  school  I  taught  at  Wheat- 
fields  were  amonir  the  number  and  were 
a  great  help  to  me  in  showing  the  ones 
that  had  never  been  in  school  how  to  go 
to  work.  As  cleanliness  is  the  first 
problem  with  the  Indian  pupil,  the 
school  nurse,  Mrs.  Rose,  and  I  used  one 
of  these  Wheatfield  boys  to  show  the 
other  pupils  how  to  clean  their  hair  and 
heads  and  keep  them  clean,  and  another 
Wheatfields  boy,  Frank  Neal,  assisted 
by  Edward  Gascer,  took  all  the  Indian 
boys  to  the  Hill  Street  school  gymna- 
sium for  a  shower  bath  every  week  that 
year.  Thus  I  gave  my  first  lessons  in 
cleanliness  and  today  you  will  not  find  a 
pupil  in  my  room  whose  head  is  not 
clean,  while  most  of  them  have  at  least 
a  weekly  bath. 

When  they  were  weighed  and  meas- 
ured we  found  many  of  them  were 
underweight,  but  when  it  was  explained 
to  the  parents  that  they  could  buy  the 
half -pint  bottles  of  milk  for  five  cents, 
they  gladly  paid  for  it  and  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year  every  child  was  up  to 
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normal.  This  year  I  had  very  few  under- 
weights and  all  of  them  are  drinking 
milk.  Every  child  has  a  Health  Record 
card  and  each  child  keeps  his  own  rec- 
ord, if  he  is  able  to  write.  They  take  a 
great  interest  in  these  cards  and  try  to 
make  a  good  record.  All  of  my  pupils 
have  tooth  brushes  and  use  them ;  when 
the  school  nurse  finds  a  cavity  in  one  of 
their  teeth  it  is  filled  promptly  if  she 
advises  it. 

Health  habits  are  taught  every  week 
and  there  is  a  wonderful  improvement 
not  only  in  the  pupils  themselves  but  in 
their  attitude  towards  cleanliness  and 
the  school  life  and  routine. 

Last  year  Dr.  Sawyer  of  the  Indian 
Service,  with  the  consent  of  the  parents, 
vaccinated  ten  pupils  against  smallpox 
and  six  went  to  the  hospital  at  Rice  and 
had  their  tonsils  removed,  so  it  seems 
the  parents  as  well  as  the  children  are 
adopting  modern  health  habits. 

We  are  always  on  the  watch  for  symp- 
toms of  trachoma,  tuberculosis  or  impe- 
tigo, and  start  treatment  at  the  first 
sign.  The  pupils  are  very  willing  to  be 
doctored  and  never  complain  or  cry  even 
when  I  know  it  hurts  them.  The  Indian 
pupils  have  always  taken  a  great  inter- 
est in  the  annual  track  meet  and  the 
athletic  sports  in  general.  In  1925 
Edward  Gascer  won  first  place  in  the 
shot-put.  In  1927  Frank  Neal  won  first 
in  the  shot-put  and  running  broad  jump. 
Last  year  Wilson  Jackson  won  second 
in  the  shot-put  and  standing  broad 
jump,  while  this  year  I  expect  Jay  An- 
tonio to  win  first  in  the  shot-put  and 
Paulina  Gatso  a  ribbon  in  girls'  basket 
ball  throw.  In  the  athletic  badge  tests 
they  have  always  met  the  requirements 
for  their  grade  and  seem  to  be  proud  of 
the  pins  and  buttons. 

Jay  Antonio  played  on  the  boys'  volley 
ball  team  that  won  the  city  champion- 
ship this  year  as  they  were  not  defeated 


by  any  other  team  in  Globe.  In  1926 
and  1927  I  took  exhibits  of  work  done 
in  our  room  to  the  State  Fair  in  Phoenix. 
They  consisted  of  wooden  toys,  leather 
work,  bead  work,  dressed  dolls,  art  work 
and  educational  work,  and  were  placed 
in  the  Indian  Building.  In  1926  they 
received  three  prizes  and  in  1927  a  first 
and  second  from  the  Indian  Department 
and  four  firsts,  one  second  and  one 
snecial  prize  from  the  Industrial  Arts 
Department  where  the  articles  in  com- 
petition were  made  bv  white  children. 

Paulina  Gatso,  a  sixteen-year-old  girl 
in  the  seventh   grade,  has  learned  to 
vn^ke  her  own  dresses,  as  well  at  her 
underwear,  and  looks  as  neat  and  clean 
as  most  white  frirls.  Most  of  the  Indian 
pupiIs  do  neat,  clean  work   and  write 
nicely,   while   T   have   had   three   with 
marked  artistic  abilitv.   I  would  like  to 
show  you  the  work  of  a  fourteen-year- 
old  bov  who  used  his  first  water  colors 
in  September,  1927.    The  Indian  boys 
do  not  seem  to  have  much  trouble  in 
finding  work  when  thev  have  finished 
school,  as  all  the  boys  who  have  finished 
thp  <5iyth   p-rade  in  my  room  have  ob- 
tained   p'ood    positions    and    are    self- 
supportine,  but  so  far  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  opportunity  for  the  In- 
dian eirl  to  obtain  work  for  which  she 
has  been  trained,  so  she  is  more  apt  to 
drift  back  to  the  life  of  the  camps  than 
is  the  boy.  One  of  the  erreatest  needs  of 
the  Indian  youth  is  positions  where  they 
can  earn  enough  to  be  self-supporting. 
During   the   last   ten    years    500,000 
Mexicans  have  been  admitted  into  the 
United  States  and  have  gone  to  work  on 
railroads,  in  the  mines,  and  other  rough 
work,  farm  and  construction  work.    If 
this  work  had  been  given  to  our  Indians 
it  would  have  gone  a  long  way  towards 
putting  them  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 
If  the  young  educated  Indian  returns 
to  the  reservation  he  remains  a  ward  of 
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the  Government.  His  children  after  him 
are  born  to  be  wards  of  the  Government. 
His  present  status  is  perpetuated,  just 
as  it  has  been  through  the  past  105 
years.  If  on  the  other  hand,  he  goes  to 
work  in  the  mines  or  on  the  roads,  mar- 
ries an  Indian  girl  who  is  working  as 
nurse  maid  or  housekeeper,  they  de- 
velop themselves  a  home  among  the 
whites,  educate  their  children  in  the 
public  schools  and  become  citizens,  who 
contribute  to  the  national  wealth  and 
share  in  it.  The  Indian  should  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  make  the  most  he 
possibly  can  of  himself. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  say  again  that 
it  has  been  my  aim  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren in  my  charge  not  only  the  educa- 
tional subjects  but  habits  of  health,  the 
great  benefits  of  cleanliness  and  the 
duties  and  riesponsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship ;  to  develop  any  special  talent  they 
may  have  and  fit  them,  so  far  as  I  can, 
to  take  a  respected  place  in  the  life  of 
the  community  in  which  they  reside. 


Putting  That  Message  Across 

William  Henry  Spence 

(Reprinted  from  The  Rotarian) 

||E  l^ad  a  painful  experience  at 
the\  club  the  other  day./  We 
assenjbled  at  luncheon  t6  hear 
a  spekch  by  a  young  man  who 

had  m\de  a  brilliant  record  of 

achievement  in  k  distant  continent.  He 
was  introduced  n^atlv/' and  effectively 
by  the  chairman  ^^pd  we  gave  him  a 
sympathetic  and  ei<ci^uraging  reception. 
But  he  sorely/disa^ointed  us.  His 
speech  was  ^  abject\  failure  and  we 
were  bored/ When  he  got  through  we 
knew  litjile  ofl  his  stort  and  less  of 
what  h^'was  trying  to  say:.  The  speech 
was  a  disjointed  list  of  inept  sentences 
that  began  nowhere  in  particular  and 
then  ended  in  precisely  the  same  area. 


On  my  way  home  I  fell  to  thinking 
of  thA  vast  amount  of  speech-making 
we  Roterians  hear,  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  y^hich  is  so  poorly  done./ We  are 
supposed  to  be  a  high-strung^  nervous 
people  Ikcking  in  patience  aaid  endur- 
ance, but  surely  the  way  in^which  we 
sit  throuVh  hours  of  dull  ^d  dreary 
oratory  il  a  refutation  of  the  charge. 
It  can  onW  be  explained  tfy  our  high 
appreciatimi  of  good  puMic  speaking 
which  prompts  us  to  keip  on  hoping 
that  the  ntxt  speaker  Wll  surely  give 
us  the  exp^ted  thrill.    /  * 

With  the  i  great    an(f   seemingly    in- 
creasing deiiaand  for  jinen  and  women 
who   can    spl^ak   effectively   before   an 
audience  one  ^^onder^  why  more  do  not 
perfect  themselves  iti  the  art.  A  person 
never  knows  the  dgiy  or  hour  when  he 
will  be  asked  ^o  4>Pear  on  some  pro- 
gram to  "mak^  a  few  remarks."    The 
farmer  in  his  giange,  the  business  man 
at  luncheon,   thV  professional  man  in 
his  association,  tj^e  laborer  at  the  meet- 
ing of  his  union,  Ihe  woman  at  her  club, 
the  suburbanite^  kt  the  neig1iborhy)od 
improvement  league,  the   citizen    at   a 
political  rally-^eac^  is    liable    at    any 
time  either  to  be  asked  or  want  to  make 
a   speech.    Many   tjarn    such    opportu- 
nities aside   becausd   they    feel    them- 
selves  incapable,  whereas  if  they  stud- 
ied the  matter  a  bit  they  would  realize 
that  the  art  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  would 
seem.    Of  course,  according  to  the  old 
saying,  "Orators  are  born,  not  made." 
No  one  could  deny  that  there  are  some 
who  are*  apparently  endowed  by  nature 
with  the  gift  of  eloquence.  Anyone  who 
listened    discriminatingly    to    the    late 
William  Jennings  Bryaji  realized  that 
the  training  which  he  undoubtedly  re- 
ceived did  not  give  him  all  his  power. 
He  bcj^an  with    large    natural    endow- 
ments of  temperament,  physique,  voice, 
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Secretary  Work  at  Taos 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Nation: 

Sir:  Did  Dr.  Hubert  Work,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
come  to  the  Taos  pueblo  last  Good  Friday  as  "an  apostle  of 
health  to  the  trachoma-  or  tuberculosis-stricken  Indians"?  ^ 

Or  did  he  come  to  take  a  crack  at  those  American  artists 
in   Taos  who  si^ed   en  masse  the  protest  against  the   first 

Bursum  bill? 

At  all  events  the  Taos  Indians  had  worked  hard  all  day 
to  make  their  roads  passable  for  the  advent  of  Secretary  Work, 
Indian  Commissioner  Burke,  and  other  notables  representing 
the  Great  White  Father.  The  old  men  of  the  council  were 
gathered  together  to  do  honor  to  their  visitors,  to  hear  the 
white  man's  wisdom  and  present  their  own.  Then  up  rose 
Secretary  Work,  and  through  his  interpreter  advised  the  coun- 
cil of  old  men  not  to  let  the  Indians  on  any  account  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  artists.  This  was  not  for  the  reason  that 
artists  might  infect  them  with  trachoma.  No.  The  artists 
were  to  be  kept  away  from  the  pueblo,  and  not  visited  in  their 
studios,  because  the  artists  desired  the  Indians  to  be  half- 
animals,  and  to  be  kept  half -animals,  so  that  the  artists  might 
make  thousands  of  dollars  yearly  out  of  them  by  painting  their 
pictures.  The  artists  would  advise  them  not  to  be  white  men, 
not  to  wear  citizens'  clothes,  not  to  cut  their  hair,  for  thus  the 
artists  could  keep  them  in  subjection  and  grow  rich  upon  them 
as  their  self-styled  friends. 

When  the  spokesman  of  the  Indians,  Senor  Juan  Jose 
Archuleta,  rose  to  respond  to  the  Secretary's  speech,  and  to 
present  the  views  of  his  people,  he  was  commanded  to  sit  down, 
as  the  commissioner  and  his  party  had  heard  enough  and  were 

on  their  way. 

A  signed  statement  of  these  facts  was  then  made  by  Senor 
Archuleta  and  Seiior  Juan  Mirabal,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  Pueblo,  and  corroborated  by  two  white  men  who  had  heard 
the  Secretary's  words  in  English. 

Now  it  may  be  that  the  Taos  colony  of  artists  occasion- 
ally sell  their  pictures,  and  it  undoubtedly  is  true  that  they 
admire  the  Indian  most  when  he  dresses  as  an  Indian,  wears 
his  hair  as  an  Indian,  and  otherwise  preserves  the  ancient 
customs  of  his  race.  They  do  not  want  to  see  his  dances  abol- 
ished, nor  his  hair  cut  by  a  barber,  nor  himself  garbed  in  blue 
denim  overalls  working  in  the  road  gang.  They  prefer  to  pay, 
and  they  do  pay,  the  Indians  who  pose  as  models  a  return  which 
attracts  the  Indian  away  from  overalls  and  the  road  gang;  or 
the  attraction  may  be  partly  that  the  artists  like  the  Indians 
as  human  beings  and  the  Indians  also  find  the  artists  human. 
In  any  case  I  submit  to  the  eminent  Secretary  two  suggestion*: 
that  jumping  on  the  artists  does  not  get  one  very  far  with 
trachoma  or  tuberculosis;  and  that  the  Indians  themselves 
would  like  a  chance  to  make  a  speech  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior. 

Taos,  New  Mexico,  April  22  Walter  Ufer 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

597th  meeting 

The  597th  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  United  States  National 
Museum  on  April  20,  1926. 
/^  Program:  Dr.  Walter  Hough:  Fifty  years  of  Pueblo  Archeology,  Ex- 
ploration during  the  past  fifty  years  in  the  Pueblo  region  forms  an  interesting 
history.  Veterans  of  the  discovery  of  the  cliff-dwellings  in  1874-75  are  still 
with  us,  W.  J.  Jackson,  who  discovered  and  photographed,  and  W.  H. 
Holmes,  who  first  sketched  and  pictured  them  in  oils.  As  this  work  on 
the  Southwest  archeology  was  carried  on  by  the  U.  S.  Geolog  cal  Survey 
and  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  almost  exclusively  until  recent 
years,  it  is  observed  that  more  than  half  of  the  investigators  were  members 
of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Washington. 

In  the  period  of  reconnaissance  beginning  in  1869  the  names  of  Holmes, 
Jackson,  Yarrow,  Powell,  Stevenson,  Bandelier,  and  Cushing  stand 
out  prominently.  Beginning  in  1879  work  in  all  the  branches  of  anthropology 
was  actively  prosecuted  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  In  1886  the  Minde- 
LEFFS  studied  the  architecture  of  the  ancient  and  modern  pueblos  over  a 
wide  region,  furnishing  invaluable  data.  Exploration  in  the  sense  of  excava- 
tion of  ruins  began  in  the  80^s.  Cushing  carried  on  exploration  work  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  lower  Salt  River  Valley  and  also  collected  archeologica  at 
Zuni.  Historically,  the  first  ruin  explored  was  at  St.  George,  Utah,  in  1869- 
70  by  Edward  Palmer,  a  most  indefatigable  collector.  The  St.  George 
specimens  are  in  the  National  Museum  and  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  In  1894  Nordenskijold  published  the  results  of  his  explor- 
ation of  Mesa  Verde  cUff-dwelUngs.  This  work  is  a  landmark.  In  the  90's 
Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  entered  the  field,  exploring  a  ruin  called  Skyatki  on 
the  Hopi  Reservation.  Dr.  Fewkes  continued  his  researches  for  many  years 
and  is  still  active.  In  this  period  came  Hough,  Hewett,  Moorehead, 
Dorset,  Owens,  Pepper,  Hrdlicka,  Prudden,  and  others. 

The  period  of  more  intensive  exploration  presents  the  names  of  Kidder, 
Nelson,  Morris,  Judd,  Cummings,  Spier,  Guernsey,  Jeancon,  sent  out  by 
different  institutions.  In  this  period  methods  depending  on  a  classification 
of  sherds,  the  presence  or  absence  of  pottery,  stratification  and  superposition, 
have  cast  much  light  on  the  history  of  the  ancient  peoples  of  the  southwest. 
We  have  here  a  good  example  of  the  normal  development  of  research  in  the 
past  50  years.  The  order  of  culture  in  the  ancient  pueblos  is  now  tentatively 
basket  maker ^  post-basket  maker,  pre-pueblo,  pueblo,  and  recent.  Much  is  to  be 
expected  of  the  active  and  enthusiastic  workers  of  the  present  in  clearing 
up  the  problems  of  Pueblo  archeology,  and  the  best  wishes  of  the  Old  Guard 
go  with  them. 

The  modern  phase  of  pueblo  exploration  which  was  formerly  impracticable 
in  the  vast  field  to  be  covered  is  seen  in  the  National  Geographic  Society^s 
work  at  Pueblo  Bonito  under  the  direction  of  Neil  M.  Judd,  and  Dr.  A.  V. 
Kidder's  work  for  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  at  Pecos.  It  is  seen 
that  great  financial  resources  are  necessary  to  uncover  and  explore  thoroughly 
one  relatively  large  ruin.  This,  however,  is  the  only  way  to  eUcit  the  further 
story  of  ancient  Pueblo  Indian  life. 

John  M.  Cooper,  Secretary. 
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Dr.  A.  S.  Hitchcock  attended  the  International  Congress  of  Plant  Sciences 
recently  held  at  Ithaca,  where  he  gave  a  paper  by  invitation  and  led  the 
round-table  discussion  on  nomenclature.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
International  Committee  on  Nomenclature. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Sprague,  of  the  Kew  Herbarium,  London,  England,  spent  a 
week  at  xhe  U.  S.  National  Herbarium  studying  the  Dilleniaceae,  afterjattend- 
ing  the  International  Congress  of  Plant  Sciences  at  Ithaca. 
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MoDESTA,  for  lemon  belton  setter  bitch  puppy,  whelped  April  1, 1883, 

by  Jester— Modjeska. 
Ret  Oak,  for  red  Irish  setter  dog  puppy,  whelped  April  27, 1883,  by 

Irish  Chief— Pride. 
Lady  Tmss,  for  red  Irish  setter  bitch,  whelped  April  27, 1883,  by 

Irish  Chief— Pride. 
Mr  R  B.  Williams,  Central  City,  Col.,  claims  the  name 
Sleepy  Cap,  for    blue  fawn  and  white  greyhound  dog   puppy,  by 

Chandos— Flash.  ^      ^..     ^ 

Baldy,  for  blue  fawn  and  white  greyhound  dog  puppy,  by  Chandos 

TiniAsh. 

Bute  Bes^  for  blue   fawn  and  white  greyhound  bitch  puppy,  by 

Chandos^Flash.  - 

Ply  Catcher,  for  blue  fawn  and  white  greyhound  bitch  puppy,  by 

Chandos— Flash. 
Miss  Trump,  ^r  blue  fawn  and  white  greyhound  bitch  puppy,  by 

Chandos— Fla^h. 
[r  N.  W.  Ware,  Vltest  Point,  Miss.,  claims  the  name 
Bang,  for  lemon  Ld  white  pointer  dog  puppy,  whelped  December  26, 

1882,  by  champiok  Bow— Fancy. 
Bow  II,  for  Uver  anX  white  pointer  dog  puppy,  whelped  December 

2fi,  1882,  by  champidin  Bow— Fancy. 
Bounce,  for  liver  and  ^ite  pointer  dog  puppy,  whelped  December 

26, 1882,  by  champion  Bpw— Fancy. 
Lr  H.  Bailey  Harrison,  Tiripnburg,  Can.,  claims  the  name 
Pericles,  for  blue  belton  'better  dog   puppy,  by   Dick   Laverack- 

Countess  Adele.  V 

Branimjn,  for  blue  belton  setter  dog   puppy,  ^y  Dick   Laverack- 

FAUstall.  .  i_  T  1, 

Canada,  for  lemon  and  white  setter  bitch  puppy,  by  Dick  Laverack 

Faiista  II. 
Colonel  VAUDRY.-New  Orleans,  tsk.-Editor  American  Fiel(^:-AB 
Mr.  Vie,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  claims  a  pri\r  right  to  the  name  of  Colone}^^ 
V.  for  his  setter  puppy,  I  will  change  tfl©  name  of  my  Gladston^ 
Flossy  puppy  to  Colonel  Vaudry.  \  J-  K.  RbnaubT 

[r.  Jesse  Williams,  Chicago,  111.,  claims  the^me  / 

Bonfire,  for  blue    belton   setter  bitch  pu{Hpy,   whelped  Jiyfte  19, 

1883,  by  Judge-Bute.  ,,  v     ^    t         jo    i8«.q 

Boston,  for   blue   belton   setter  dog  puppy,  wheloed  June^ia,  iiss^, 

by  Judge— Bute. 
|Mr.  E.  Garvin,  BlufEton,  Ohio,  claims  the  name 
Duke  of  Bluppton,  for  liver  and  white  setter  dog 

May  6, 1883,  by  Ponto— Fanny. 
ir.  C.  M.  Munhall,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  claims  the  name  J 
DuMONT,  for  iliver  and  white  pointer  dog  puppy^'w 
I       17, 1883,  by  Sensation— Devonshire  Lass.  . 

[Mr.  T.  E.  Smith,  Providence,  R.  I.,  claims  the  uAmf 

Matt.   Boy,   for  blue  belton  setter  dog  puppy,  jprhelped  May  1, 
by  Cashier— Flake.  f 

iMr.  I.  M.  Dewey,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  claims  th^name 

Tony  Lava  Rock,  for  blue  belton  Laver act;  setter  dog  puppy  (late 

Frank  Lava  Rock),  by  Lava  Rock— Lady  :^eaconsfleld. 
£r.  A.  L.  Semple,  Louisville,  Ky.,  claims  th0  name 
Bonnie,  for  lemon  and  white  setter  bitch  puppy,  whelped  April  21, 

188:3,  by  Dashing  Rake— Marilou.  jf 

Lr.  John  Carkeek,  Darlinffton,  Wis.,  claiiJis  the  name 
Clara,  for  pointer  bitch  puppy,  by  chatopion  King  Bow-Grace. 


Mr.  E.  S.  Shultz,  Danville,  111.,  has  presented 
Clipper^s  Boy,  lemon  and  white   pointer   dog   puppy,   by   CUpper 
(Faust^Clytie)-  Bow  Queen  (Sleaf ord— Dawn),  to  Mr.  W.  H.  An- 
drews, Danville,  111.  / 
Mr.  J.  H.  Kraft,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  has  presented  a 
Hindoo— Flight,  liver  and  white  pointer  dog  puppy,  ^  Mr.   T.   H. 

Gibbes,  Columbia,  S.  C.  J        ' 

Mr.  P.  W.  Chapman,  Darlington,  Wis.,  has  sold  ' 

Clara,  pointer  bitch  puppy,  by  champion  King  Bowji-Grace,  to  Mr. 
John  Carkeek,  Darlington,  Wis. 
Mr.  C.  M.  Dickey,  Ellsworth,  Iowa,  has  sold  ^ 

Jack,  black  and  white  ticked  pointer  dog,  to  Mr.  J.j  H.  Keifer,  Day- 
ton, Ohio.  * 
Mr.  A.  C.  Krueger,  Wrightsville,  Pa.,  has  sold           r 

Mr.  Heniy   Smalley,    Pitts- 


fircptl 


i!il|!ralia)E. 


i 

.  9 


Mr. 


Sport,  orange  and  whit«  beagle  dog,  to 
burgh,  Pa.  i. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Rothera,  Simcoe,  Canada,  has  sold  * 

Shiela,  rough-coated  collie  bitch  puppy,  by  Marcus— Lassie,  to 
Geo.  Sanderson,  ifoncton,  Canada. 
Mr.  Jesse  Williama/chicago,  III.,  has  sold 
Bric  a  Brag,  Ep^lish  setter  dog  puppy,  by  Badger  Boy— Bute,  to  Mr. 
Geo.  H.  Kno'^les,  Chicago,  HI. 
Mr.  T.  E.  Smili,  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  sold 
Nannie  BbLle,  English  setter  bitch,  by  Cashier— Flake,  to  Mr.  John 
WilhuEf'Providence,  R.  I. 


WHELPS. 


whelped 


SALB^. 


to  Mr. 


Sales  Names  Claimed,  ETC.-We  nyake  no  charge  for  inserting  sales, 
names  claimed,  visits,  whelps,  deaths;  and  aU  owners  and  breeders 
of  dogs  are  requested  to  send  them  in. 

Ir.  John  Bolus,  Wooster,  Ohio,  has  sold 
Blue  Dick-Buckeye  Belle,  black,  white  and  tan  setter  dog  puppy, 

to  Mr.  E.  Suavely,  Wooster,  Ohio. 
Blue  Diok— Buckeye  Belle,  black,  white  and  tan  setter  dog  puppy, 

to  Mr.  H.  N.  Rankin,  Paducah,  Ky. 
Blue  Dick— Buckeye  Belle,  blue  belton  setter  dog  puppies  (a  brace), 

to  Mr.  John  B.  Doris,  Great  Inter-Ocean  Circus. 
Blue  Dick-Buckeye  BELLf ,  black,  white  and  tan  setter  dog  puppy, 

to  Mr.  Theo.  Gray,  Allegheny,  P^. 
Blue  Dick— Buckeye  Bell^,  blue  belton  setter  dog  puppy,  to   Mr. 

Kit  Clark,  with  Haverly'a'Minstrels. 
Blue  Dick— Buckeye  BeiX e,  blue  belton  setter  dog  puppy, 

Clark,  Springfield,  Ohioi 
Blue  Dick-Buckeye  Be^lle,  black,  white  and  tan  setter  dog  puppy, 

to  Mr.  J.  S.  Smith,  witlj'  Great  Inter-Ocean  Circus. 
Blue  Dick— Polly  Belton,  black  and  white  setter  bitch  puppy,  to 

Mr.  J.  S.  Smith,  with  ^reat  Inter-Ocean  Circus. 
Blue  Dick— Polly  Beaton,  black  and  white  setter   dog   puppy,    to 

Mr.  j£x;ob  Woss,  Wodster,  Ohio, 
[r.  J.  H.  Kraft,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  has  sold 
HrNDoo-FLioHT,  liver  and  white  pointer  dog  puppy,  to  Mr.  John  W. 

Houston,  Chicago,  III. 
Hindoo-Flight,  liver  and  white   pointer   dog   puppy,    to   Mr.  W. 

Dubois,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Hindoo-Flight,  liver  and  white  pointer  dog  puppy,  to  Mr.  H.  Rust, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio*  ^     i^      n    t 

Hindoo-Flight,  Uver  and  white  pointer  dog  puppy,  to  Mr.  U.  J. 

Thomas,  NeilsviJle,  Wis. 
Hindoo— Flight,  iiver  and  white  pointer  dog  puppy,  to  Mr.  W.  B. 

Allen,  Kansas  0ity,  Mo. 

r  E.  S.  Shultz,  Danville,  111.,  has  exchanged 

Young  Faust,  l^er  and  white  pointer  dog  puppy,  by  Clipper— Bow 
Queen,  for  Rital  Jr.,  liver  arid  white  pointer  dog  puppy,  by  Crox- 
teth-Counte#  Rival,  with  Mr.  T.  Donoghue,  La  Salle,  III. 

QuEEN^s  BEAU-tY,  Uver  and  white  pointer  bitch  puppy,  by  Clipper- 
Bow  Queen,  |or  a  champion  King  Bow-Chess,  Uver  and  white 
pointer  dog  J)uppy,  with  the  Detroit  Kennel  Club,  Detroit,  Mich. 

r  T  F.  Spencer,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  has  sold 

Royal  Lothaxr-Nonie,  black,  white  and  tan  setter  bitch  puppy,  to 
Mr.  J.  KelWr,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Royal  LoTHifiR-NoNiE,  black  and  white  setter  dog  puppy,  to  Mr.  J. 
Keller,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Royal  Lothair-Nonie,  .black  and  white  setter  bitch  puppy,  to  Mr. 

H.  L.  Kyle^,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

r.  E.  W.  Jea<ter,  St.  Georges,  Del.,  has  sold 

^uiTO,  Italian  greyhound  dog  puppy,  by  Snap-Pearl,  to  Mr.   A.    E. 

>^ritton  4cKee,  New  York  city.  ,  .    „    „  t^ 

NESy,  Itaian  greyhound  bitch  puppy,  by  Snap— Pearl,  to  Mr.  R.  M. 

BrcJyn,  Amherst  C.  H.,  Va. 
Vbro,  hjian  greyhound  bitch  puppy,  by  Snap— Pearl,  to  Mr.  P.  L 

WoodbS^ge,  Newark,  Ohio. 

r.  C.  M.  Mu\haU,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  presented 

Sensati^n-L^vonshirb  Lass,  liver  a.id  white  pointer  bitch  puppy, 
to  Mr^H.  C.  (3^^aff,  Kensington,  Ohio. 

Troubadour,  livet  and  white  pointer  dog  puppy,  by  champion  Don- 
ald-Devonshire Kass,  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Short,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

r.  S.  S.  Brewer,  May  whod.  III.,  has  sold 

Lady  Pembroke's  Boy,  black,  white  and  tan  setter  dog,  by  Judge- 
Lady  Pembroke,  to  Dr.  V.  G.  Moore,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Judge— Lady  Pembroke,  orange  and  white  setter  bitch  puppy,  to  F. 
J.  Toothaker,  Litchfield  Plftins^  Mq, 


WfBLPS,   Sales,  Etc.— We  make   no   charge   for   inserting  whelps, 

^^iaJLes,  names  claimed,  visits,  deaths ;  and  all  owners  and  breeders  of 

'•*  dogs  are  requested  to  send  them  in. 

Mr.  James  H.  GoodselPs 

Petrel  III,  Laverack  setter  bitch,  by  Carlowitz— Petrel,    whelped 

June  8,  six— four  dogs   and   two  bitches,   by   Don   Juan   (Tam 

O'Shanter— La  Reine).    Three  black  and  white,  two  black,    white 

and  tan,  and  one  iiver  and  whit^. 
Fairy  II,  Laverack  setter  bitch,  by  Victor— Daisy,  whelped  July  8, 
seven— four  dogs  and  three  bitches,  by  Prince  (Pride  of  tbe  Border 
—Petrel).    Five  black  and  white  and  two  lemon  and  white. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Kraft's 
Flight,  liver  and  white  pointer  bitch,   by   champion   Bow— Madge, 
whelped  July  1,  thirteen— eight  dogs  and  five  bitches,  by   Hindoo 
(Faust— Devonshire  Lass). 

Mr.  W^alter  H.  Beebe's 
Blue  Belle,  blue  belton  setter  bitch,  whelped   July  10,   eight— two 

dogs  and  six  bitches,  by  Plantagenet.    Three  black  and  white,   the 
rest  pure  white. 
Mr.  J.  K.  Renaud's 
True  Laverack,  Laverack  setter  bitch,  by  Carlowitz— Princess  Nel- 
lie, whelped  six— two  dogs  and  four  bitches,  by  Coleman's  Lon- 
don. 

Jesse  Williams' 
E,  English  setter  bitch,  whelped  June  19,   eight— six   dogs    and 
>  bitches,  oy  Judge . 
Mr.  Biward  OdeU's 
GYPSkY  Queen,  liver  and  white  pointer   bitch,    by   Faust— Queen, 
whe5ted  July  10,  fourteen— five  dogs  and  nine  bitches,  by  Bow. 
Dr.  T.  B.  DBgare's 
ViDEAU,  E^gUsh  setter  bitch,  whelped  July  3,  eight^flve  dogs  and 
three  bitcSps,  by  Dashing  Monarch. 
The  Excelsior  fcish  Water  Spaniel  Kenners 
Lady,  Irish  ws^t  spaniel  bitch,  whelped  six— three  dogs  and  three 
bitches,  by  champion  Barney. 
Mr.  E.  OrgilPs 
Young  Juno,  pointe*>;^itch,  by  Sensation^uno,  whelped  June    12 
eight— four  dogs  and  ,four  bitches,  by  champion  Rush. 
Mr.  G.  O.  Goodhue's         \ 
Nettie,  black  pointer  bitchy  whelped  June  22,  six— three  dogs  and 
three  bitches,  by  Chipps.  \Four  black  and  two  liver-colored. 
Mr.  C.Tucker's  \' 

Lavalette,  English  setter  bitch,  by  Druid— Princess  Draco,  whelped 
July  10,  six— one  dog  and  fl^  bitches,  by  Gladstone. 
Mr.  O.  H .  Clark's 
PooscH,  red  Irish  setter  bitch,  %y  Bright— Gypsey  C,  whelped  June 
8,  nine— six  dogs  and  three  bitches,  by  King  II  (King— Queen). 


VISITS. 


't 


Visrrs,  Whelps,  Etc.— We  make  no  <harg©  for  inserting  visits,  whelps, 
names  claimed,  sales,  deaths :  and  all  owners  and  breeders  of  dogs  are 
requested  to  send  them  in. 

Mr.- John  Bolus' 
Burlesque,  English  setter  bitch,  by^Jelton- Rose,  to  Blue  Dick. 
DixBY,  English  setter  bitch,  by  Belto^- Breeze,  to  Blue  Dick. 
Buckeye  Queen,  English  setter  bitcl^  by  Blue  Dick— Buckeye  Belle, 

to  Pride  of  KiUbuck  (Belton— Bel mi^e). 
Blonde  II,  English   setter   bitch,   byVBritton— Blonde,  to  Buckeye 

Boy.  V 

Bonnie,  English  setter  bttch,  by  BucHteye  Boy— Buckeye  Queen,  to 

Britton.  l 

Mr.  J.  P.  Swain's  \ 

Graoe,  lemon  and  white  pointer  bitch,  by  champion  Rush— Nan,  to 
champion  Sensation.  k 

The  WestJiinster  Kennel  Club's  ? 

Bellona,  lemon  and  white  pointer  bitch,  by  champion  Bow— Beulah, 
to  champion  Sensation.  a 

Mr.  Luke  White's  * 

Grace,   liver   and  white   pointer  bitch,  by  Match— Nell,  to  Trump 
(Sensation — Psyche).  . 

Mr.  S.  B.  Dilley's  ^ 

Faust  Fan,  pointer   bitch,  by  Faust— Minnetpnka,  to  Ranger  Crox- 
teth  (Croxteth— Royal  Fan).  .         \ 

Dr.  T.  B.  Legare's  \ 

Lebsburq,  lemon   and   white   pointer   bitch,  ^^by  Beaufort— Fanny 
Turner,  to  Prophet  (Rab— Bellona). 
Mr.  E.  I.  Martin's 
Rbbta,  red  Irish  setter  bitch,  by  Elcho— Fire  FlV,  to  Glencho  (Blcho 
— Noreen). 
Mr.  A.  C.  Krueger 's 
Rena,  black,  white  and    tan  beagle  bitch,   by  Ri^gwood  II— Spider, 
to  Rattler  II. 
The  Excelsior  Irish  Water  Spaniel  Kennel's 
Mollie,  Irish  water  spaniel  bitch,  June  26,  to  chambion  Mike. 


DEATHS. 


Mr.  E.  S.  Shultz,  Danville,  HI.,  has  lost  by  death 
Lightness,  lemon  and  white  pointer  bitch  puppy,  by 
Queen.  \ 

Mr.  L.  Gardner,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  has  lost  by  death        \ 
Prince  op  Vernon,  English  setter  dog,  from  distemper. 
OF  EA8TCHS8TSB,  English  setter  dog,  from  distemper 


Upper- Bow 


ZTIHI  AND  THE  MOUNTAIN  OF  THUNDEE. 

From  Nutria  Spring  to  Zuni  is  a  distance  of  about  thirty 
miles     Two  miles  of  the  road  is  along  a  valley  much  of  the 
soil  of  which  is  fairly  good  by  nature  and  which  has  been 
cultivated  in  irrigated  fields  with  water  from  the  spring 
but  is  now  Ivine  fallow  for  recuperation.    My  belief  is  that 
much  of  this  gvound  might  be  made  to  produce  good  crops 
of  hay  without  irrigation.    At  the  end  of  the  two  miles  is 
the  curious  old  town  of  Nutria  (Las  Nutras    I  believe,  the 
Spaniards  called  it),  which  is  a  strange  old-fashioned  circu- 
lar fortress  of  stone,  bearing  evidences  of  great  antiquity, 
and  having  a  very  distinct  family  likeness  to  Zuni  itself. 
The  litter,  sweepings  and  other  refuse  m  the  court  the 
CTadual  accumulations  of  centuries,  is  nearly  level  with  the 
roofs  of  the  one-story  houses.    From  the  town  for  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  a  cultivated  field  was  upon  our  right.    It 
was  divided  into  numerous  holdings,  and  it  was  watered  by 
a  ditch  containing  the  liquid  life  which  the  little  spring 
sends  forth  for  the  farmers  of  Nutria.    High  cliffs  wall  in 
the  valley  on  either  side.    A  little  below  the  lower  end  of 
the  field  we  turned  to  the  left  over  a  projecting  point  and 
continued  our  southward  descent,  the  walls  constantly  in- 
creasing in  height  as  we  approached  Zuni ;  excepting  only 
at  two  or  three  places  where  we  went  over  ridges  which 
separated  the  head  of  one  valley  from  another,  or  enabled  us 
to  avoid  a  long  curve.    The  valley  was  apparently  not  more 
than  two  or  three  miles  across  at  the  widest,  and  in  some 
places  it  was  so  narrow  that  1  ^ould  trace  the  many  strange 
interesting  forms  of  erosion  on  its  perpendicular  cliffs.    In 
one  position  was  the  form  of  a  colossal  red  goddess,  stand- 
ing inaccessible  some  seven  hundred  feet  or  more  above, 
and  presiding  over  a  gateway  of  the  valley.    I  stopped  the 
ambulance  to  have  a  good  look  at  her  majesty.    Her  form 
was  symmetrical  excepting  a  little  deformity  of  bust,  just 
enough  to  tell  one  that  the  sculptors  were  gobblms  and 
water  sprites  that  could  not  be  expected  to  produce  a  per- 
fect work.    Near  by  was  a  great  bastion  joined  to  the 
massive  wall  at  the  top  and  bottom,  but  with  a  huge  orifice 
between ;  and  this  Is  the  way  It  happened :       _,    ^  ^,     ^, 

Many  generations  ago,  say  the  Zunis,  the  god  of  the  blue- 
green  jewels  of  stone,  and  his  wife,  the  goddess  ot  salt,  be- 
came angry  at  the  encroachments  of  mortals,  and  flew  away 
from  their  home  on  one  of  the  high  table  mountains  of 
Zuni.  Heated  with  anger  and  the  exertion  of  rapid  flight, 
her  fast-flowing  perspiration  was  the  alkaline  salt  that 
destroys  their  vegetation,  while  his  was  a  shower  of  the 
rough  turquoise  that  is  strewn  among  the  rocks.  He,  as  It 
would  appear,  flew  without  harm,  but  his  old  lady,  of 
alkaline  fame,  was  unwittingly  crowded  close  to  the  wall, 
and  before  she  was  aware  of  any  Impediment  to  her  flight, 
she  struck  her  head  plump  against  this  bastion,  where  it 
joins  the  massive  wall.  This  huge  orifice  was  made  by  the 
impact  the  earth  trembled  at  the  shock,  but  the  old  lady 
sumved  with  only  a  headache  and  the  loss  of  a  single 
plume  which,  broken  from  her  pinion  and  wet  with  her 
perspiration,  fell  Into  the  valley  below,  where  it  remains  to 
this  day>  a  huge  pillar  of  salt.  The  geologists  would  tell 
us  however,  that  this  alkaline  pillar  in  the  valley  is  identi- 
c^  in  stratification  and  color  with  the  base  of  the  table 
mountain  near  by,  and  that  It  stands  In  the  same  position 
that  It  has  always  held  since  a  period  ere  these  mountains 
were  brought  forth,  and  long  before  the  floods  bore  away 
In  particles  the  vast  mass  of  kindred  stone  which  united  it 
to  that  which  remains  a  solid  wall. 

Below  this  gateway  the  valley  becomes  eight  or  ten  miles, 
perhaps  more  than  that,  in  width,  and  its  strangely  eroded 
parti-colored  walls  attain  a  height  of  over  a  thousand  feet. 
We  came  across  a  lava  bed,  erupted  since  the  valley  had 
assumed  very  nearly  Its  present  shape,  and  I  was  curious  to 
know  whether  the  Zunls  had  any  tradition  of  its  origin ;  but 
in  the  short  period  of  my  visit  i  was  unable  to  learn.  The 
lights  and  the  shadows  of  the  setting  sun  on  the  red  and 
the  parti-colored  rocks,  and  on  the  valley  below,  gave  some 
strangely  beautiful  effects,  among  which  a  crooked  ribbon 
of  bright  crimson  In  the  dark  background  of  the  valley 
almost  startled  me,  till  I  discovered,  w  Hat  was  not  apparent 
at  first  sight,  that  It  was  the  glint  of  red  sunlight  from  the 
bright  sandy  perpendicular  wall  of  a  little  dry  ravine. 

It  was  getting  dusk  when  I  espied  Zuiil  on  a  little  knoll 
ahead.  Bright  red  fires  were  In  the  streets,  and  as  we 
drew  nearer  we  saw  figures  of  women  and  children  around 
them.  In  these  open  fires  of  sticks  and  the  dried  drop- 
pings of  animals  these  people  were  burning  their  pottery. 
The  ambulance  driver  had  been  there  before,  and  he  soon 
made  his  way  to  a  house  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
town,  where  I  at  once  made  the  acquaintance  of  its  owner, 
Te-na-tsa-ll  fMedlclne  Flower],  priest  of  the  bow  and  war 
chief  of  the  Zunis. 

Among  this  Oriental  people  of  the  Occident  this  Is  the 
name  and  these  are  the  titles  of  Mr.  Frank*  W.  Gushing,  a 
student  who  Is  likely  to  reap,  In  reputation,  at  least,  a  rich 
and  well-deserved  reward  for  the  intelligent  enthusiasm, 
perseverance  ind  pluck  which  he  has  evidently  brought  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  occult  science  of  American  ethnology. 
With  Mr.  Gushing  were  his  newly  married  wife  and  her 
sister,  Miss  Magill,  from  Washington,  and  a  third  lady,  the 
wife  of  his  brother.  Dr.  Gushing.  Gaptain  Mathews,  sur- 
geon U.  S.  A.,  was  also  there  from  Fort  Wingate,  to  ply 
the  healing  art  for  the  benefit   of    Mr.    Gushing   and    his 

wife. 

Mr.  Gushing  Is  young  in  years  and  slight  in  form ;  he 
was  dressed  in  a  unique  tight-fitting  costume  bespangled 
with  bell  buttons  of  silver;  his  face  was  burned,  his  nose 
was  large  and  red,  and  he  was  decidedly  under  the  weather 
from  hard  work  and  exposure,  worry,  and  the  bad  liquor 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  neat.  I  fiavored  mine 
with  a  dash  of  whisky,  but  nothing  could  make  this  vile 
liquid  fit  for  human  drink.  It  was  fraught  with  organic 
pmsons,  and  It  came  from  a  covered  well  or  spring,  a  per- 
petual fountain  of  death,  behind  the  town.  Mr.  Gushing 
was  ill,  doubtless  suffering  from  the  poison  of  this  danger- 
ous spring.  With  Dr.  Mathews  and  Mr.  Gushing  I  exam- 
ined this  and  the  other  sources  of  water  for  domestic  use, 
and  they  all  were  pronounced  by  the  Doctor  dangerous  on 
account  of  seepage  from  the  town,  a  judgment  in  which 
common  sense  must  necessarily  join.  I  doubt  not,  however, 
that  If  a  tank  were  sunk  in  the  Zuni  River  just  above  the 
town,  so  as  to  catch  the  morning  fiow,  the  water  thus  ob- 
tained would  be  moderately  good,  but  of  course  what  Is 
really  wanted  Is  the  conveyance  of  water  In  pipes  from 
some  considerable  distance  above  for  the  supply  of  the 
town. 


Zuni  is  closely  built,  with  narrow  streets  and  alleys,  and 
it  has  1,600  inhabitants,  and  corrals  for  cattle,  horses  and 
sheep.  It  is  an  old  garrison,  and  if  its  people  have  had 
from  time  immemorial  the  burial  habits  that  I  found  in 
Accoma,  its  underground  inhabitants  are  probably  a  hun- 
dred to  one  of  the  living,  while  its  drainage  is  toward  the 
river  bed  and  toward  the  springs.  The  river  had  about 
twenty  miners'  inches  of  water  in  it,  at  most,  in  the  morn- 
ings when  I  was  there,  and  at  sundown  it  did  not  run  at  all. 
There  is  no  reason  to  wonder  because  the  people  do  not  in- 
crease in  numbers;  it  is  really  strange  that  some  pestilence 
does  not  come  along  and  leave  but  a  tenth  of  their  num- 

For  Mr.  Gushing  and  his  family  Dr.  Mathews  laid  an  em- 
bargo on  the  bad  liquor  from  the  fountains  of  death,  and 
he  prescribed  pure  water  from  a  spring  some  five,  miles 
away.  A  tow-headed,  light-eyed  Zuni,  a  sort  of  aboriginal 
Swede  in  appearance,  good  natured  and  trustworthy,  was 
employed  by  Mr.  Gushing  as  the  bearer  of  water  from  the 
distant  spring,  which,  if  not  exactly  the  fountain  of  youth 
of  the  Spaniards,  is  the  fountain  of  life  for  these  American 
people  now  living  in  Zuni. 

Mr.  Cushing's  house  was  very  different  from  what  I  expect- 
ed to  find  it ;  larger,  better,  more  comfortable,  free  from  the 
odors  of  the  town.  Bright-colored  blankets  from  aboriginal 
looms,  skins,  Zunian  pottery  and  knickknacks,  some  Oriental 
wares  and  some  inexpensive  American  goods  strewn  about 
in  the  rooms  with  artless  art,  presented  a  unique  and  at- 
tractive  tout  ensemble.  Some  people  fresh  from  the  fine 
houses  and  the  high  living  of  a  big  city  might  affect  to  de- 
spise this  inexpensive  five-roomed  house  of  aboriginal  sun- 
dried  brick,  and  the  simple  fare  which  the  isolated  position 
of  the  town  allows;  but  for  Mr.  Gushing,  after  three  or  four 
years'  experience  as  a  boarder  fn  the  hotel  of  Lau-lit-sa-tuh- 
kit-sa,  this  establishment,  with  a  nice  little  wife  all  the  way 
from  Washington  to  presifle  over  it,  and  to  see  for  him  to 
the  proper  preparation  and  the  regular  consumption  of  his 
meals  and  his  medicine,  it  must  be  a  little  paradise. 

Miss  Magill  was  kind  enough  to  pilot  me  through  the 
town  for  the  first  time  and  to  take  me  to  the  old  dilapidat- 
ed churchy  which  was  scarcely  worthy  of  note ;  but  I  got  a 
good  view  from  the  belfry,  and  in  a  little  square  I  saw  the 
one  solitary  tree  that  adorns  the  town.  Miss  Magill  has 
caught  the  Zuni  fever,  and  in  a  quiet  way  she  is  quite  en- 
thusiastic. She  is  learning  the  language  from  a  lad  whom 
she  is  at  the  same  time  instructing  in  English. 

To  the  school,  supported  by  Uncle  Sam  and  the  Presbyte- 
rians, I  went  twice.  The  first  time  I  found  no  one,  either  at 
the  school  or  the  residence;  the  second. time  I  found  the 
parson,  who  is  supposed  to  preside  over  the  educational 
needs  of  these  poor  townspeople,  but  I  did  not  find  any  pu- 
pils. I  examined  the  school-room  and  its  facilities,  and  I 
interviewed  the  parson  with  some  very  pertinent  questions, 
which  he  answered  with  great  reluctance.  As  a  result  I 
would  like  to  interview  his  employers  and  say  to  them  that 
he  and  they  must  look  to  their  laurels,  or  this  young,  inex- 
perienced girl,  in  her  free  exchange  of  lessons  with  this 
one  lad,  will  do  more  for  the  cause  of  education  among 
these  poor  townspeople  than  he  and  they  will  do  in  their 
school  in  ten  years,  with  denominational  funds  to  back 
them,  and  with  seven  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  from 
Uncle  Sam.  If  he  has  few  pupils  and  no  success,  it  is  due 
to  the  method  and  the  man,  and  not  to  the  want  of  natural 
intelligence  among  these  poor  people  of  Zuni. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  following  my  arrival  Dr. 
Mathews,  Mr.  Gushina:  and  myself  drove  across  the  valley 
to  the  Mountain  of  Thunder,  the  seat  of  the  Zunian  Jove. 
This  is  in  some  respects  a  more  suitable  habitation  of 
deity  than  the  seat  of  the  Olympian  god.  On  all  sides  it  is 
a  precipice  and  its  height  is  over  a  thousand  feet.  Large 
bowlder  slides  and  debris  make  slopes  for  a  portion  of 
that  distance,  and  in  some  instances  nearly  to  the  top,  yet  it 
is  almost  wholly  inaccessible  for  anything  but  a  bird,  a  co- 
lossus, or  a  god.  At  the  corner  nearest  to  Zuiii,  where  we 
left  the  ambulance,  the  slide  and  debris  extend  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  three  or  four  hundred  feet.  Thence  two  tall  shafts 
[rear  themselves  to  the  level  of  the  mountain  top.  Of  these 
the  outside  one  has  an  overhanging  mass  in  one  direction 
for  hundreds  of  feet  of  its  heighth,  so  that  looking  up  from 
that  side  you  are  apparently  under  the  walls  of  a  leaning 
shaft  to  which  the  tower  of  Pisa  is  a  trifle.  And  yet  this 
tall,  well-proportioned  shaft  does  not  seem  large  till  you 
1  take  time  to  examine  it,  and  measure  and  figure  it  up  in 
various  ways.  Add  when  you  have  compared  it  to  that  little 
spire  of  Trinity  Ghurch,  that  little  obelisk  on  Bunker  Hill, 
or  other  works  of  man  with  which  you  are  familiar,  and 
Ithus  taking  in  something  of  its  immensity,  you  project  it 
against  the  mighty  mass  of  the  perpendicular  wall  of  the 
Mountain  of  Thunder,  and  it  is  lost  in  comparative  insig- 
Inificance. 

Without  a  great  deal  of  figuring  the  mountain  itself  does 
Inot  seem  a  fifth  of  a  mile  high,  or  even  half  that  distance, 
till  you  attempt  to  climb  it.  When  you  get  a  third  of  the 
way  up  and  look  backward  and  forward,  when  you  get  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  up  and  find  that  you  are  stuck,  when  your 
feet  stand  on  a  shelf,  whence,  as  you  stood  below,  it  seemed 
that  you  could  almost  jump  to  the  top,  and  you  find  on 
looking  up  once  more  that  the  sheer  precipice  still  rears  its 
wall  a  hundred  feet  above  your  head,  and  y«u  cannot  get 
up  from  this  point,  but  you  must  walk  along  your  little 
shelf  and  then  on  the  side  of  a  slopinsr  rock,  and  then  cling 
to  a  crevice  and  climb  away,  then  hold  by  a  bush  in  a  crack, 
then  go  down  a  slope  and  up  a  crag,  and  along  a  little 
ledge  to  find  a  cleft  that  will  lead  you  to  the  top,  then  you 
realize  definitely  and  decidedly  that  this  big  wall  is  a 
pretty  tall  climb. 

In  our  ascent  we  followed  a  well-defined  path  over  the 
slide  and  rough  bowlders  at  the  bottom.  A  long  way  up 
this  we  came  to  a  level  place  at  the  mouth  of  a  great  cleft 
in  the  mountain.  Here  was  a  little  peach  orchard  in  a 
patch  of  soil,  which,  on  account  of  unseen  seepage  from  the 
mass  of  the  mountains  or  from  other  cause,  sustains  its 
luscious  fruit  without  irrigation.  Another  halting  place 
was  a  shrine,  a  natural  temple  of  worship  for  the  matrons, 
the  expectant  mothers  of  Zuni.  It  is  a  secret  place  of  wor- 
ship, but  its  seCrecv  is  in  its  seclusion,  and  not  in  guards 
or  gates.  To  the  limited  extent  that  we  could  understand 
its  symbols,  hieroglyphics,  and  votive  offerings,  we  pene- 
trated its  mysteries  without  scruple,  and  tjjien  we  proceeded 
I  on  our  way. 

It  was  after  passing  this  shrine  that  the  real  difficulties  of 
Ithe  ascent  began.  Beyond  this  also  we  found  some  picture- 
signs  graven  in  the  rock.  The  ascent  was  tedious  and 
fatiguing,  and  there  were  places  in  which  a  slip  or  a  mis- 
step would  have  been  attended  with  something  of  danger. 
Nor  could  we  ^ways  ascend  by  the  way  that  seamed  most 


feasible  at  first.    We  had  to  go  back  on  part  of  our  course 
more  than  once  and  hunt  up  a  less  difficult  ascent. 

But  we  arrived  at  the  top  m  safety  at  last,  and  then  we 
sought  the  temple  of  the  God  of  War.  Without  some  clew 
or  guide  this  would  have  been  a  difficult  search,  for  the 
top  of  the  mountain  is  a  slightly  undulating  desert  of  cac- 
tus and  sand,  and  stunted  cedar  trees,  and  the  various  plants 
of  a  desert  land.  The  cacti  were  numerous  and  of  several 
species,  three  or  four  of  which  were  exceedingly  beautiful. 
I  was  hot  and  very  thirsty.  I  robbed  a  fat  cactus  of  its 
thorns,  and  got  access  to  the  interior  with  my  knife,  and  then 
I  sucked  out  a  portion  of  the  juice,  very  much  to  my  relief. 

We  found  the  War  God  in  his  glory  and  majesty  standing 
alone  in  the  sacred  arena.  He  was  made  from  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  he  stood  about 
two  feet  high.  Behind  him  lay  his  scepter  or  his  sword  of 
might,  adorned  with  emblematic  carvings.  Among  them 
was  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  that  of  the  Zunian  Jove.  The 
others  I  have  forgotten.  In  the  sacred  arena,  which  was 
five  or  six  feet  in  diameter  and  roughly  surrounded  with 
stones,  before  and  around  him  were  a  ball  and  a  string,  and 
various  Zunian  playthings  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours ; 
while  behind  him  lay,  like  a  pile  of  cordwood,  a  big  heap 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  sacred  office  of  deity.  For  these 
Zunis  are  withal  a  sensible  people.  They  do  not  propose 
to  become  the  slaves  of  a  god  of  their  own  manufacture,  so 
they  regularly  depose  him  at  the  end  of  each  year  9.nd  in- 
stall a  successor  with  imposing  ceremonies,  while  they  lay 
up  the  old  god  on  the  pile  of  cordwood  composed  of  his 
numerous  predecessors.  For  his  sacred  majesty  there  is  no 
chance  of  dodging  the  question  of  deposition  at  the  proper 
time.  He  cannot  be  his  own  successor,  like  a  Ghicago  deity 
with  four  thousand  salooniststo  coral  the  suffrages  of  his  sub- 
jects. They  made  him  a  year  ago,  they  unmake  him  now, 
and  he  must  "git"  without  fail.  But  if  he  will  only  lie 
still  on  the  pile  of  cordwood,  like  a  sensible  ex-god,  they 
will  treat  him  with  great  respect,  while  they  continue  to 
pay  divine  honors  to  the  long.line  of  his  successors.  This, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  sensible  religion ;  it  is  something  like 
business. 

The  reader  can  easily  gather,  from  the  little  that  I  have 
already  told  him,  that,  while  these  Zunis  are  superstitious, 
there  is  yet  no  coarse  idolatry  among  them.  They  make 
their  little  graven  images,  it  is  true,  they  cover  them  with 
mystic  emblems,  and  before  them  they  perform  in  secret 
the  secret  rites  of  a  very  ceremonious  religion ;  but  when 
they  lay  aside  this  personification  of  the  divine^  attributes 
every  year  and  substitute  another,  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  divine  honors  are  not  paid  to  the  image  but  to  the 
mysterious  powers  which  are  thereby  signified.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  therefore,  that  there  was  less  idolatry  in  their 
pantheistic  religion  at  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards  than 
there  was  among  the  vulgar  herd  of  the  conquering  Ghris- 
tians.  What  is  the  Zunian  cross?  is  it  older  than  our  re- 
ligion, coeval  with  that  of  the  old  worshipers  of  the  Ori- 
ent ?  was  it  invented  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Zunis,  or  was 
it  adopted  among  their  emblems  from  the  Spaniards? 
Time,  patience,  and  the  labors  of  Mr.  Gushing  should 
afford  us  the  answer. 

Any  one  who,  like  myself,  has  some  smattering  of  what 
little  is  known  of  the  most  ancient  religions,  will  note  a 
striking  surface  resemblance  between  them  and  that  of  the 
Zunis.  They  are  worshipers  of  the  sun  and  the  ocean,  fire 
and  water,  and  the  powers  of  generation  and  life.  They 
have  no  written  language  formed  from  arbitrary  symbols 
of  the  cold  elements  of  the  articulate  sounds  which  give  us 
the  names  of  things,  and  they  must  therefore  perpetuate 
their  lore,  whether  of  religious  or  of  other  tradition,  entire- 
ly by  word  of  mouth,  or  partially  by  direct  symbols  of  the 
things  themselves.  Hence  their  picture-writing,  hence 
their  images,  rudely  embodying  the  wisdom  and  the  super- 
stition which  they  have  received  from  their  fathers,  and 
wfrich  they  wish  to  transmit  to  their  children.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  a  sedentary  race  had  no  such  means  of  perpetuating 
ideas  they  would  be  most  likely  to  invent  them.  Are  these 
things  among  the  Zunis  independent  inventions  of  aborigi- 
nal Americans  or  are  they  derived  from  the  Gushite  or 
other  races  of  the  Orient?  In  such  a  question  as  this,  it 
takes  time  and  much  patience    to    elucidate    the    bottom 

facts 

I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  borne  away,  as  a  trophy 
of  my  visit  and  for  future  meditation  and  improvement, 
one  of  the  ex-gods  of  war  in  the  cordwood  pile,  but,  con- 
sidering the  great  respect  of  the  Zuiiis  for  their  discarded 
symbols,  I  could  not  afford  to  make  the  attempt. 

From  the  War  God's  shrine  we  made  our  way  to  a  ruined 
pueblo  or  town  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  It  was  built  of 
rough  stone,  and  it  had  been  deserted  about  two  hundred 
years.  It  was  here  that  the  Zunis  retired  in  their  revolu- 
tion against  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards.  I  saw  no  water, 
but  it  probably  exists  in  a  spring  or  a  tank  somewhere  in  the 
side  or  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The  animals  were  kept 
on  the  wide  valley  by  day  and  secured  in  well-nigh  inac- 
cessible places  in  the  mountain  sidQ  at  night.  Sometimes, 
doubtless,  they  were  brought  to  the  top  along  the  one  bur- 
ro trail  at  the  farther  side,  and  there,  on  an  emergency 
they  could  be  sustained  several  days  on  the  desert  herbage 
of  the  mountain.  With  these  precautions  the  Zunis  felt 
secure.  They  were  certain  that  no  Spanish  force  would  at- 
tempt to  scale  the  rugged  cliffs  in  the  face  of  the  weakest 
foe,  and  a  night  ascent  by  Spaniards  by  any  way  save  the 
burro  trail  they  deemed  impossible.  They  nightly 
retired  within  their  little  fort,  took  the  habitual, 
though  seemingly  quite  unnecessary,  precaution  of  pulling 
the  ladders  up  after  them,  and  they  slept  in  security  and 
peace.  But  one  fine  morning  there  were  the  hated  oppres- 
sors on  the  top,  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  masters  of  the 
situation.  It  was  a  most  unwelcome  proof  of  the  oft  de- 
monstrated fact  that  no  possible  defense  is  of  itself  abso- 
lutely impregnable;  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety. 

There  were  other  curiosities  to  be  seen  on  the  wide  top  of 
the  mountain,  but  time  would  not  permit  us  to  hunt  them 
out,  and  we  determined  to  return  at  once.  Should  we  de- 
scend as  we  came  up,  or  should  we  go  to  the  further  side  and 
take  the  burro  trail  ?  We  decided  on  the  shorter  course, 
and  after  searching  for  a  starting  point  we  commenced  the 
descent.  We  visited  a  large  and  interesting  cave  in  the 
face  of  the  rock,  and  without  much  difficulty  we  attained 
the  top  of  a  ledge  or  table  more  than  half-way  down.  There 
we  were  stuck,  and  we  were  compelled  to  follow  this  ledge 
along  the  face  of  the  rock  for  a  matter  of  half  a 
mile,  as  I  thought,  at  least,  before  we  found  a 
good  way  by  which  to  reach  a  lower  level.  Then 
our  descent  was  rapid  and  easy.  We  were  a  long  way 
from  the  ambulance,  but  seeing  a  smoke  curling  up  from 
behind  some  rocks  in  the  base  of  the  mountain,  we  made 
I  for  that  poiat,    Mr.  Gushing  w^  ahead  wd  I  waij »  very 


good  second.  As  I  came  over  a  little  ridge  in  a  little  ravine 
a  few  yards  in  front,  the  cause  of  the  smoke  was  revealed 
to  my  view.  Several  fires,  carefully  attended  by  silent  wo- 
men, were  burning  under  as  many  thin  flat  stones  split  from 
a  particular  stratum  on  the  mountain  side,  and  shaped  and 
polished  with  the  greatest  care.  There  was  one  man  with 
the  female  crowd,  and  Mr.  Gushing  called  to  him  in  the 
quick,  rather  loud  tones  of  one  who  is  pleased,  in  haste  and 
surprised.  The  old  man  placed  his  fingers  on  his  lips,  and 
the  old  lady,  wife  of  the  governor,  and  apparently  mistress 
of  the  ceremonies,  glowered  like  a  thunder  cloud 
as  she  did  the  same.  I  was  taken  all  aback.  I  ex- 
pected lightning  to  strike,  but  fortunately  for  Mr.  Gushing 
the  0I4  laSy  was  dumb,  and  she  made  no  further  demon,- 
stration.  Mr.  Gushing  signed  to  me  to  keep  my  mouth 
shut,  and  when  the  Doctor  appeared  we  both  signed  to 
him. 

The  trouble  was  soon  explained.  These  people  were 
making  and  tempering  bread-stones.  This  is  a  religious 
ceremony  as  well  as  an  industrial  art.  While  the  process 
was  going  on  no  one  must  speak  aloud,  because  the  gods 
would  be  angry  and  the  stones  would  be  shivered  by  the 
sound.  There  was  not  even  a  whisper  in  all  that  bevy  of 
women,  pantomime  sufficed  for  everything.  They  per- 
formed their  offices  as  tender  nurses  do  by  the  bedside  of  a 
sleeping  and  much  loved  patient  who  is  grievously  sick. 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  ye  organizers  of  sewing  socie- 
ties and  of  the  various  benevolent  co  operative  labors  of  the 
ladies  ?  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  long-headed  old 
priest  who  first  invented  a  way  to  prevent  the  clatter  and 
clamor,  and  expedite  the  work  of  a  lot  of  women  engaged 
in  the  tedious  labor  of  making  and  tempering  bread-stones  ? 

Blessed  be  the  man  that  first  invested  such  a  silence ! 
May  he  leave  these  townspeople  of  the  desert  and  come 
East!!  May  he  take  out  a  patent  at  Washington,  become  a 
decem-millionare  and  be  happy ! ! ! 

Edwin  A.  Gurlky. 


Fixtures. 


Upper  MiVsissippi  Rifle  Association  Toarnament,  Davenport,  Iowa, 
August  8,  9,  \o,  11  and  12.    E.  Berg,  Davenport,  Iowa,  Secretary. 

National  RMe  Club,  Pall  Meeting,  South  Vernon,  Vt.,  September  4 
and  5.   Normak  S.  Brockway,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  Secretary. 


DK.  SKINHEB  TO  MAJOB  MEBSILL. 


Editor  Ameri 
Major  MerrilPs 
3,"  in  the  Ameri 
things  are  made  v 
is  left  in  the  dark, 
targets,  and  come 
breech-loaders.    I  w 
a  few  questions  for  t 


MiNNE  APOLISy' iVf  INN. 

AN,  Field: — I  have  read    ana    studied 
icle,  "Muzzle-Loaders  to  the/!Front — No. 


LOugh  some 
a  great  deal 
le  Gove-Brown 
of  muzzle  and 
Merril  answer 


ighted  for  fifty  yards,  with 
>r  at  200  yards,  holding  on 
hit  it?  i 

sighted  point  blank  at 
bull's  back  would  the 


Field  of  June  9,  and 
plain  and  conclusive, 
will  omit  all  about 
once  to  the  questi< 
uld  like  to  have  Major 
benefit  of  the  Tiling  generation  of 
riflemen.    As  his  article  is  ostensibly  wptten  to  clear  up  a 
mystified  subject,  I  am^ure  he  will  nc^  refuse  to  do  still 
more. 

1st.  Is  a  very  high  ^locity,  and  Consequently  a  flat  I 
trajectory,  up  to  fifty  yaras,  together  wjfth  extreme  accuracy, 
the  only  requisite  of  a  goqd  hunting  uffle  ?  > 

2d.  Are  not  very  destructive  bullets  and  bone-crushing 
force  qualities  worthy  of  c|>nsideratj^n  in  selecting  a  rifle 
for  large  game  ? 

3d.  If  I  can  draw  a  field-cleaner  through  a  breech-load- 
er and  take  all  the  dirt  out  awthe  imizzle,  instead  of  push- 
ing it  down  on  to  the  powJer,  aad  then  load  in  less  time 
than  you  can  load  a  muzzle-loader/ is  it  not  just  as  well  ? 

4th.  Aj3  you  commonly  loaA  ai  average  Kentucky  rifle 
with  a  round  ball,  what  is  its  cArf  e  at  200  yards  ? 

5th.  If  your  Kentucky  rifle  is- 
round  ball,  and  you  shoot  at  a  dj 
the  center,  about  where  would 

6th.  If  your  Kentucky  rifle  yei 
1,200  yards,  how  far  over  a  bi|5a] 
bullet  be  at  650  yards,  the  aim  beikg  on  his  center  ?      (This 
question  is  intended  for  an  eye-op^er.)  ^ 

7th.  How  much  more  or  better  p|[)wder  can  you  use  in  an 
ordinary  muzzle-loader  than   120  ^^ins  of  Curtis  &  Har-| 
vey's  No.  6  ?    That  is  what  I  have  u|ed  in  my  breech-load- 
ers, and  I  am  still  whole.  ^ 

8th.  If  110  grains  of  powder  is  al^  or  more  than  can  be 
burned  in  a  thirty-two  inch  breech-loader,  with  a  heavy, 
slow,  lumbering  bullet,  how  much  m^re  can  you  burn  in  a 
muzzle-loader,  behind  a  light,  swift,  rAund  ball  ? 

9th.  You  have  told  to  a  hundredth  cnf  an  inch  the  curves 
of  thirteen  different  breech-loaders  at  ^)0  yards,  also  one  at 
1,200  yards,  and  of  the  remarkable  v  velocities  and  flat 
curves  of  the  muzzle-loaders  up  to  fifty  yards,  and  under ; 
now  will  you  please  tell  what  you  kno^^bout  the  curve  of  a 
round  ball,  sixty  to  the  pound,  from  a  |nuzzle-loader  (any 
amount  of  powder),  from  200  up  to  l,300t  j^ards ;  also  some- 
thing about  its  air  resistance,  or  ^stiining  power,  and 
striking  force  ?  /       I 

I  ask  these  questions  for  my  o\^  atii  other  riflemen's 
beneflt;  for  if  I  could  only  know  the  whple  truth,  instead 
of  half,  which  I  learned  from  your  la§t  article,  I  might 
again  turn  to  my' old  first  love.  \ 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  eight  * 'inside  Itrack"  points  in 
favor  of  the  muzzle-loader :  \ 

Ist-  "  In  a  light  bullet,  and  the  lightest  pf  any — of  equal 
bores."    Yes,  but  a  very  mild  l^uUet.  | 

2d.  "In    a   high  velocity,  4nd    the    hikhest    of  any — 
of  equal  bores  and  powder  charge.**    Yes,  D|it  the  least  su 
taining  power  and  striking  force. 

3d.  "In  a  flat  and    low  /Curve,  and  the  flakest  of  any — o^ 
equal  bores  and  powder  charge.    Yes,  up  to  ^fty  or  sevens 
five  yards ;  but  how  abo/t  300  or  400  yards. 

4th.  "In  the  least  recoil,   and  much  the   le 
equal    bores    and  ponder  charge.**    Yes,  o^ 
light  bullet;  *twould'De  lighter  if  there  were 
a  wad.  /' 

5th.  "In  using^4nore  and  stronger  powder  tha<  the  breech- 
loader, for  equ^  bores.'*     Possibly  more,   but  qpt  stronger. 

6th.  "In  clgiliiliness,  and  better  cleaned  ^lan  the  breech- 
loader.** Il^ou  prohibit  a  breech  loader  fi'om  bVing  clean- 
ed, it  is.     /  \ 

7th.  "LC  steadiness  of  shooting,  and  much  stealer  than 
the  brea^-lo^4er.''  Possibly  a  littJe,  ftt  very  Aiort  dis- 
tance^  ^ 


t  of  an/— o^ 
ingt^a  very! 

th^g  in  but 


if 

iii- 


1^^^ 


:;'f«: 


Mr.  C.  R.  Squire's 
Colleen  Bawn,  red  Irish  setter  bitch,  by  Rory  O'More— Pearl,  Jane 
22,  to  Glencho. 
Mr.  W.  Johnson's 
Critic,  black  spaniel  bitch,  by  Brush  II— Blackie  II,  July  2,  to  Obo 
II  (Obo— Chooe  II). 
Mr.F.  Rothera's 
Lady  Abbess,  imparted  rough-coated  St.  Bernard  bitch,  to  Priam. 
Novice,  rough-coated  St.  Bernard  bitch,  to  Priam. 
Mr.  H.  P.  Dortch's 
Jolly  Daisy,  English  setter  bitch,  by  Draid— Jolly  May,  to  Dake  of 
Calvert  (Belton— Belmore). 
Mr.  D.  C.  Sanborn's  ] 
Rosalind,  English    setter    bitch,  by    Leicester— Nellie,  to  Count 

Noble.  f 

Mr.  Fred  Waterman's^  • 

Bess,  red  Irish  setter  bitch,  by  Chief— Tillie,  June  4,  to  Glencho. 

Mr.  E.  I.  Martin's 
Reeta,  red  Irish  setter  bitch,  by  Elcho— Fire  Fly,  June  13,  to  Glencho. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Husted's     ] 

Lassie,  imported  Ii^sh  setter  bitch,  June  16,  to  Glencho. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Waddeirs   \ 

Dorr,  pointer  bitch|by  Sleaford— Fanny,  to  Clipper  (Faust— Clytie). 

Mr.  J.  J.  Snellenberg'i. 

Queen  Laverack,  Laverack  setter  bitch,  to  American  Dan. 
Mr.  John  Henderson's^ 

PaiNciE,  Yorkshire  irrier  bitch,  to  Hennessey's  Sport. 

i  

SALES. 


Sales,  Names  Claimib|,  Etc.— We  make  no  charge  for  inserting  sales, 
names  claimed,  visHib,  whelps,  deaths;  and  all  owners  and  breeders 
of  dogs  are  requesteld  to  send  them  in. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Williams,  ^yack,  N.  Y.,  has  presented 
Monk,  black  spanieldog  puppy,  by  Black  Prince— Princess,  to  Mr. 

J.  A.  Garginlo,  Neljr  York  city. 
Jet,  black  spaniel  bit*  puppy,  by  Black  Prince— Princess,  to   Mr. 

McPherson  Kennedy ^ew  York  city. 
Nei^ie,  liver  cocker  spfciiel  bitch  puppy,  by  Black  Prince— Princess, 

to  Mr.  A.  H.  Combs,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Flirt,  liver  spaniel  bitch  puppy,  by  Black  Prince— Princess,  to  Mr. 

O.  F.  Browning,  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Henry  Sturtevant,  Medina,  N.  Y.,  has  sold 
Count  Noser— Xantipi^e,  blue  belton  setter  dog  'puppy,  to  Mr.  Isaac 

Weighel,  Rochester,  ^.  Y. 
Count  Noser— Xantik^e,  lenion  belton  setter  bitch,  to   Mr.    Isaac 

Weighel,  Rochester,  N-  Y. 
Mr.  R.  B.  Carothers,  Newport,  Ky.,  has  presented 
Racket— Nancy  Lee  Laverack,  black,  .white  and  tan   setter   bitch 

puppy,  to  Mr.  W.  flf.  Cox,  Newport,  Ky. 
Racket— Nancy  Lek  Laverack,  black,   white   and   tan   setter   dog 
puppy,  to  Captain  D.  R.  Lock,  Newport,  Ky. 
The  Sioux  City  Kennel,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  has  sold 
Hunter,  liver  and  white  pointer  dog,  to  Mr.  John  White,  Worthing- 

ton,  Minn. 
Sam  Bow,  pointer  dog  puppy,  by  champion  King  Bow— Queen  Chess, 
to  Dr.  B.  A.  Qiiyton. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Goodman,  Chicago,  111.,  has  sold 
Tug— Judy  HI,  pug  dog  puppy,  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Scott,  Freeport,  111. 
Tug— JuDY^A,  pug  dog  puppy,  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Walker,  Chicago,  111. 
IMr.  C.  Tucker,  Stanton,  Tenn.,  has  sold 

Paul  Gladstone,  English  setter   dog,   by   champloa-  Glad»toae=^4 
Lavelette,  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Gates,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
[Mr.  S.  W.  W.  Straight,  Atlantic,  Iowa,  has  sold 

Lary— Floaty  II,  Irish  water  spaniel  bitch  puppy,  whelped  April  9, 
to  Mr.  W.  R.  Barton,  Iowa. 


DEATHS. 


Deaths,  Etc. — We  make  no  charge  for  inserting  deaths,  sales,  names 
claimed,  visits,  whelps;  and  all  owners  and  breeders  of  dogs  are  re- 
quested to  send  them  in. 

IMr.  D.  C.  Sanborn,  Dowling,  Mich.,  has  lost  by  death 

:^ovELTY,  English  setter  puppy,  by  Count  Noble— Dashing  Novice. 
Joe  Bowers,  English  setter  dog  puppy,  by  Count  Noble— Dashing 
Novice.  ' 

IMr.  H.  L.  Goodman,  Chiflftgo,  111.,  has  lost  by  death 
Tug— Judy  III,  pugpui^pies  (three). 
Unser  Fritz  II.,  dachalkind  dog  puppy,  by  imported  Faust— Flora. 

I  The  Sioux  City  Kennel  has\ost  by  death 

Neptune,  Irish  water  spaniel  dog,  by  champion  Mike— Blon^y,  from 
heart  disease. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Post,  California,  has  lost  by  death  * 

Lady  Gale,  English  setter  bitch,  by  McGregor— Lulu  Laverack. 


those  of  a  young  orchard,  thus  affording  sufficient  sunlight 
for  a  beautiful  carpet  of  grass.  The  principal  trees  of  the 
mountain  are  Pinus  ponderous,  Pinus  contorttts,  many  of 
them  making  excellent  saw-logs;  pinon  or  nut  pines,  cedars 
and  ^'Alligator"  junipers.  From  a  deserted  saw-mill  catnp, 
about  ten  miles  from  Fort  Wingate,  the  descent  becomes 
steeper  and  steeper,  till  it  finishes,  at  the  end  of  about  six 
miles  more,  with  a  sharp  but  not  dangerous  declivity^  which 
brings  us  to  the  mouth  of  Nutria  Canon.  Here  are  the 
spring  and  the  little  creek,  and  here  begins  the  valley^  which 
has  tempted  the  cupidity  of  General  John  A.  Logan,  Sena- 
tor of  the  United  States,  and  chairman  of  the  senate  com- 
mittee on  military  affairs.  It  is  true  that  he  now  denies  the 
fact,  but  according  to  the  statement  of  the  New  York  Times, 
he  distinctly  told  its  Washington  correspondent  that  he 
would  get  them  if  he  could ;  and  I  understand  that  pre- 
vious to  the  public  discussion  which  has  been  commenced 
in  the  press,  Senator  Logan,  in  Santa  Fe  and  other  places 
where  I  have  followed  his  footsteps,  made  no  secret  of  his 
intentions  in  that  regard.  He  then  had  no  idea  that  these 
poor  townspeople  of  Zuiii  had  any  rights  that  Senator  Lo- 
gan would  be  compelled  to  respect.  The  attempted  loca- 
tion of  these  lands  is  not  in  the  name  of  Senator  Logan. 

Senator  Logan  asks  us  triumphantly  how  much  land  a 
soldier  is  entitled  to  if  these  Zunis  are  entitled  to  hold  a 
thousand  acres  apiece.  Why  does  he  not  ask  us  how  much 
land  General  Logan,  General  Grant,  General  Sherman,  and 
General  Sheridan  are  entitled  to,  if  General  Fremont  was 
entitled  to  Mariposa  ?  The  truth  is,  the  people  do  not  esti- 
mate services  in  that  way.  But  these  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen are  by  no  means  the  only  soldiers  that  are  left  us. 
There  is  a  certain  Mr.  Tucker,  who  has  served  his  country 
well,  by  living  in  Chicago,  and  more  especially  by  marry- 
ing the  daughter  of  Senator  Logan.  He  had  received  from 
the  government,  for  his  self-sacrifice  and  devotion,  the 
miserable  reward  of  a  commission  as  a  major  in  the  army. 
Anybody  who  understands  the  distinguished  character  of 
his  services  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  he  deserved 
something  more.  There  is  a  certain  Captain  Lawton, 
whose  pay  and  emoluments  are  no  doubt  a  miserable  reward 
for  his  distinguished  devotion  to  his  country.  And  there 
is  a  certain  Mr.  Stout,  who  has  distinguished  himself  as  a 
clerk  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
just  mentioned.  These  people  have  seen  the  land  of  the 
Zunis.  Senator  Logan  has  twice  traveled  over  and  exam- 
ined it.  They  have  hunted  out  the  Nutria  Spring  and  the 
Nutria  Valley.  These  are  not  much,  but  they  are  some- 
thing to  reward  distinguished  services.  Tucker,  Lawton, 
and  Stout  each  filed  a  "desert"  location  of  640  acres,  and  a 
"homestead"  location  of  160  acres.  These  six  pretended 
locations  include  the  spring,  the  creek,  the  town,  and  the 
valley.  Their  chief  value  for  the  purposes  of  the  distin- 
guished locators  is  on  account  of  the  water,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly sufficient  for  four  or  five  thousand  head  of  cattle, 
and  I  should  judge  that  number  could  be  sustained  on 
the  neighboring  lands  of  the  railroad,  the  government  and 
the  Zanis.  There  is  no  location  in  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished  Senator.  He  is  "not  interested."  But  it  was  the 
avowed  intention  of  the  locators  to  raise  capital  in  the 
states  for  stocking  "the  ranch."  For  that  purpose  the  ser- 
vices  of  the  distinguished  and  highly  disinterested  Senator 
might  at  the  proper  time  have  been  made  exceedingly  use- 
ful had  the  opinions  of  other  people  as  to  the  rights  of  the 
Zunis  been  identical  with  those  of  Senator  Logan. 

It  happens,  however,  that,  in  the  intention  of  the  pe<^U 
at  least,  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  not  one  pf 
either  confiscation  or  robbery.  These  pretended  "  desert " 
locations  would  take  in  the  Zuni  village  of  Nutria,  and  all 
the  water  and  land  by  which  its  people  exist.  It  is  absO| 
lutely  certain  that  the  Zuni  lands  were  incorrectly  described 
in  the  executive  order  of  President  Hayes,  which,  with  a 
rough  diagram,  I  subjoin : 

"Beginning  at  the  146th  mile-stone,  on  the  western 
boundarv  of  New  Mexico,  running  thence  north  61  deg.  45 
min. ;  east  31  8-10  miles  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  a  short 
distance  above  Nutrias  Spring ;  thence  due  south  12  miles 
to  a  point  in  the  hills,  a  short  distance  seutheast  of  the  0]o 
Pescado ;  thence  south  61  deg.  45  min.;  west  to  the  148th 
mile-stone  on  the  western  boundary  line  of  said  territory." 

When  the  land  office  undertook  to  lay  off  the  land  on  a 
map  it  was  found  that  31  8-10  miles  In  the  direction  indi- 
cated did  not  reach  *  the  crest  of  the  mountain ;'  the  proc- 
lamation described  two  tracts,  one  by  metes  and  bounds, 
and  another  by  angle  and  distance,  thus : 


f  IFTOil  «§  l!!llaj!?Ci!e)!i 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  ZUNI  AND  SENATOR  LOGAn! 


I  have  visited  the  land  of  the  Zuilis,  a  remnant  of  the 
townspeople  aborigines  who  once  covered  wide  regions  of 
arid  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  with  the  most  dense  popula- 
tion they  were  capable  of  supporting  by  the  use  of  the  rude 
appliances  of  an  old-fashioned  civilization,  destitute  of  iron 
and  steel  and  beasts  of  burden.  I  came  by  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  to  Albuquerque,  thence  by 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railway  to  McCarthy  Station,  in 
the  land  of  the  Accomas,  who  inhabit  a  curious  old  town  on 
the  top  of  an  immense  perpendicular  rock.  After  devoting 
two  days  to  these  strange  and  interesting  people,  I  came  by< 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  to  Wingate  Station,  three  ' 
and  one-half  miles  from  Fort  Wingate,  whence  I  proceeded 
to  Zuni,  a  distance  of  forty-five  miles  by  ambulance, 
through  the  kind  courtesy  which  I  have  never  asked  at  a 
military  post  in  vain,  and  which  in  this  case  was  extended 
to  me  by  Colonel  Crofton,  commanding,  in  the  absence  of 
General  Bradley,  to  whom  I  bore  an  introduction  which 
was  deemed  satisfactory. 

From  Fort  Wingate,  the  road  proceeds  southwardly,  rising 
somewhere  about  a  thousand  feet  in  a  distance  of  less  than 
three  miles.  To  the  right  of  the  road  is  an  immense  and 
curious  erosion,  called  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl.  If  filled 
with  good  liquor,  its  imputed  owner  would  need  at  least  a 
hundred  political  bosses,  well  brayed  in  a  mortar,  to  flavor 
one  brewing  of  punch.  At  the  top  of  the  ascent  we  are  on  the 
crest  of  the  Zuni  Mountains,  about  8,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  At  the  crossing,  the  top  of  the  mountain  has  a  gently 
undulating  southward  incline  for  about  eight  miles,  through 
a  sort  of  parkresrion  with  large  grassy  opening^,  the  wooded 


The  dotted  line  represents  the  plat  as  recorded  by  the 
land  office,  taking  the  angles  and  distances  of  the  execu- 
tive order  as  a  guide.  This  put  the  Nutria  and  Pescado 
Springs  outside  the  reservation.  The  lines  D,  E,  C,  A  rep- 
resent the  plat,  as  President  Hayes  evidently  intended  it  to 
be,  to  include  the  springs. 

But  I  find  upon  examination,  that  the  Zunis'  rights  do  not 
depend  upon  this  order  in  the  slightest  degree.  It  merely 
recognizes  their  vested  right  to  hold  the  land  which  they 
had  cultivated  and  pastured  for  centuries  unknown,  and 
the  springs  of  water  from  which  they  have  irrigated  such 
small  portion  of  that  land  as  is  possible,  and  with  which 
they  have  watered  their  flocks.  President  Hayes  in  mak- 
ing this  order  acted  on  the  information  conveyed  to  him  by 


Indian  Agent  Thomas,  who  again  depended  upon    a  guess- 
work plat,  made  by  a  surveyor  without  an    actual    survey. 

^t  »ui t  UL  p»i fv  .^^xv,^  ^*«x  .c*.6v.  ^.^^j  ^^ o^,  — The  surveyor,  the  agent,  and  the  president  all  intended  to 

portions  of  which  have  the  trees  generally  detached  like  |  include  these  lands.     Not  being  thus  included,  the    uniiiea 


States  survey  was  run  over  them  just  as  if  they  were  pub- 
lic domain.    But  they  were  not  so,  in  fact.    No  executive 
order,  not  even  an  act  of  Congress,  could    lawfully    make 
them  so,  any  more  than  it  could  relegate  to  the  public  do- 
main the  City  of  Sante  5^e  or  San  Francisco.    They    were 
the  private  lands  of  a  particular  community    of    civilized 
but  not  very  enlightened  people.    Three  hundred  and  forty- 
two  years  ago  the   Spaniards    found    these    people    there. 
They  afterward  established  themselves  as    rulers    of    the 
country,  but  they  always  recognized  the  right  of  the  Zuni 
pueblos  or  townspeople    to   the    land.     They    introduced, 
however,  oppressive  exactions,  and  a  sort  of  slavery  called 
peonage,  against  which  the  townspeople    successfully    re- 
belled.   The  last  man  of  the   Spaniards    was    driven    out. 
They  afterward  re-established  themselves,  partly  by  war, 
partly  by  compromising.    They  made  a    solemn    compact 
with  the  townspeople  to  recognize  their  lands,  possessions, 
and  liberties,  and  never  to  reintroduce  the  detested  system 
of  peonage.    The    exact    date    of    the    expulsion    of    the 
Spaniards  was  203  years    ago,    and  the  compromise  and 
reconquest  by  which  they  returned  occurred  a  few  years 
later.    The  Spaniards  seem   to    have  faithfully   observed 
the  compact,  and  they  not  only  continued  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  the  townspeople  to  their  lands,  but  in  most  cases, 
the  better  to  assure  their  undisturbed  possession,  they  gave 
to  the  owners  formal  deeds.    The  lands  about  Nutria,    of 
which  these  townspeople  are  now  sought  to    be    deprived, 
were     thus     deeded     to     one     Jose    Francisco    Palla, 
nominally  for  services  in  the  "revulsion,"  but  doubtless  in 
actual    intent,    as   the     grant    was    treated    in    fact,    in 
trust     for     himself      and      the       other      Zunis.      This 
deed  has  unfortunately  been    lost,    but   there    seems  to  be 
abundant  evidence  that  it  was  given,  and  that    it  included 
this  particular  land.    But  the  rights  of  these  townspeople 
do  not  depend  upon  the  Spanish  grant.    They  depend  upon 
"possession  immemorial,"  with  the  exception  to  be  herein- 
after mentioned ;  upon  the  Spanish  knowledge  and  recogni- 
tion of  their  rights,   about  eighty  years  before  the  pilgrims 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  and  from  that  time  to  this ;  and 
they  depend    upon   the    statutes    and    common  law  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  such  rights  as  these  are  recognized 
by  every  decision  bearing  upon  the  subject  which  has  been 
given  in  the  courts  of   the  individual  states,  or  in  those  of 
the  United  States.    In  fact,  if  I  recollect  aright,  there  is  no 
state  that    requires    more    than  twenty  years'  undisturbed 
possession   to    give    a    solid    title,    even  against  a  former 
owner,  while  these  townspeople  can  prove  such  possession 
for  seventeen  times  that  period  without  an  opposing  claim- 
ant, by  the  testimony  of  whites ;  and    by  monuments    and 
ruins  which  I  have  seen,    a  possession  which  dwarfs  all  of 
our  antiquity  into    insignificance.    The    one    exception  to 
their  undisturbed   possession    is    a    period  of  raiding  and 
ravaging  by  the  Navajos,  from  1860  to  1868,    The  Navajos 
never  attempted  any  permanent  occupation.    They  came 
for  the  purposes  of  plunder,   and  more  particularly  at  har- 
vest time.    But  these  raids  of  the  Navajos  cannot  in  any 
degree  affect  the  rights    of  these  townspeople.    If  every 
deed  on  Manhattan  Island'should  be  utterly  destroyed  in  a 
day,  it  would  by  no  means    affect   the  titles  of   the  several 
owners,  although  in  some  cases  it  might  render  it  difficult 
to  establish  the  actual  facts.    The  title  of  these  townspeo- 
•ple  is  precisely  the  same,  only  that  it  can  undoubtedly  be 
established    for  a  somewhat    longer    period    than  history 
renders  possible   for  the  oldest  Knickerbocker  family  of 

The  associated  jumpers,  however,  rely  upon  the  incorrect 
description  of  these  lands,  in  the  executive  order  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes,  and  upon  the  survey,  as  government  land,  of 
the  portion  of  these  townspeople's  land  which  happens  to 
fall  outside  of  the  measurement  lines  of  that  order.  Practi- 
cally, they  claim  that  those  lines  and  the  surveyor's  chain 
have  made  these  lands  public  lands  of  the  United  States, 
subject  to  be  taken  up  by  citizens  for  their  private  uses,  on 
compliance  with  homestead,  pre-emption  or  desert  land 
laws.  If  this  land  were  in  the  same  possession  of  white 
Americans  as  it  is  in  that  of  these  townspeople,  the  asso- 
ciated jumpers  would  never  have  the  temerity  to  make  any 
such  claim ;  and  what  they  say  for  themselves  practically 
amounts  very  nearly  to  this :  "Indians  have  no  rights  that 
we  are  bound  to  respect." 

Near  this  same  place,  in  April  last,  a  couple  of  whites 
shot  an  ox  belonging  to  one  of  these  people.  They  then  cut 
out  a  few  pounds  of  the  meat  for  eating,  and  left  the  carcass 
to  rot.  This  act  is  of  a  like  character  with  that  of  the 
associated  jumpers,  but  it  is  an  outrage  insignificant  in  its 
consequences  as  compared  with  theirs.  Both  were  dictated 
by  the  same  theory :  "  Might  makes  right."  "  These  towns- 
people [Indians]  are  defenseless,  and  we  can  do  what  we 
please ;  therefore  they  have  no  rights  that  we  are  bound  to 

respect."  .,,,,-, 

But  if  it  were  really  the  fact  that  the  ill-considered  execu- 
tive order  of  President  Hayes  made  the  Nutria  lands  of 
these  townspeople  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  could 
the  associated  jumpers  take  the  lands  under  the  desert  land 
act  and  the  homestead  act,  and  lawfully  (I  cannot  say 
equitably)  hold  them  for  their  private  use  ?  Here  comes  in 
at  once  a  question  of  water  right.  The  water  on  these  lands 
has  every  drop  of  it  been  appropriated,  and  is  in  present 
occupation  and  use  by  the  townspeople.  They  utilize  it  in 
their  cultivated  fields,  and  all  of  it  is  not  one-fourth  of  what 
they  really  need.  The  United  States  courts  recognize  water 
rights  upon  the  public  domain.  Therefore,  if  this  were 
public  domain  which  the  associated  jumpers  had  a  right  to 
enter,  they  would  have  no  right  to  take  any  portion  of  the 
water  that  is  upon  it.  That  by  law  belongs  to  the  towns- 
people. .  ,  ,  - 

Poor  people !  They  are  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  in- 
tensely religious.  The  very  grace  which  they  say  at  meals, 
and  which  I  understand  is  never  omitted,  shows  their  des- 
perate need  of  water.    I  heard  it  as  follows : 

"Accept,  O,  my  all-fathers,  have  of  [this]  to  eat  [a  small 
portion  is  thrown  to  the  ground,  or  into  the  fire,  if  there  is 
one] ;  thus  adding  unto  your  hearts,  give  unto  us  rain  that  our 
cornmay  grow  old  [ripen]."    ^       ^  t    •*•  ^  * 

As  I  heard  this  ever  recurring  invocation,  I  pitied,  from 
my  very  soul,  this  remnant,  in  a  thirsty  land,  of  a  civilized 
race  whose  greatest  works  have  departed  forever. 

The  associated  jumpers  do  not  care  very  much  for  the 
land  merely  as  land.  They  want  the  limited  water  supply 
that  is  upon  the  land.  It  is  essential  to  them  that  they 
should  rob  the  townspeople  of  their  springs  and  their 
ditches,  as  well  as  the  land  on  which  they  have  made  their 
pretended  locations;  a  thing  which  they  could  not  do  if  these 
ancient  townspeople  had  any  rights  whatever  that  white 
jumpers  are  bound  to  respect.  If  it  should  be  decided  that 
the  townspeople  have  the  same  right  to  a  ditch  which  they 
have  laboriously  constructed,  that  is  universally  conceded 
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in  California,  even  to  an  alien  Chinaman,  then  the  jumpers 
would  have  no  use  for  the  land.  The  water  is  the  con- 
trolling consideration. 

But  again,  even  supposing  that  the  surveyor's  chain,  and 
the  executive  blunder,  destroyed  all  of  the  immemorial 
rights  of  these  townspeople,  still  at  the  time  that  the  asso- 
ciated jumpers  filed  their  pretended  claims,  the  land  was 
not  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  desert  land  or  of  the 
homestead  act.  The  homestead  act  applies  only 
to  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  United  States, 
and  these  lands  being  in  occupancy,  no  matter 
by  whom,  could  not  be  appropriated  to  their  own  use 
by  the  associated  jumpers,  under  the  homestead  law.  They 
would  simply  be  occupied  lands  of  the  United  States,  sub- 
ject to  any  laws  or  legal  regulations  which  may  be  here- 
after made,  and  till  such  laws  or  regulations  were  made 
the  townspeople  now  in  possession  would  lawfully  hold^  as 
against  all  the  world.  It  happens  that  this  very  question 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  litigation,  and  has  been  final- 
ly decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  This 
state  of  the  law  cannot  but  be  well  known  to  Senator 
Logan. 

The  desert  land  act,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  still 
worse  for  the  associated  jumpers.  It  applies  only  to  unoc- 
cupied desert  lands  of  the  United  States.  San  Francisco, 
California,  is  occupied  desert.  If  the  title  to  the  soil  were 
fully  vested  in  the  government,  even  Senator  Logan  would 
have  some  difficulty  in  taking  it  up  under  the  desert  land 
act,  because  it  happens  to  be  occupied  by  a  city.  It  is 
really  desert,  but  not  within  the  meaning  of  this  law. 
Nutria  is  also  occupied  by  a  town  or  village,  and  by  cultL 
vated  fields,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  a  desert  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law. 

There  are  exactly  forty  distinct  owners  of  the  lands  of 
Nutria  who  have  their  separate  allotments,  and  who  live 
with  their  families  in  separate  houses,  in  the  village  of 
that  name,  every  year  during  the  time  of  necessary  labor  in 
the  fields.  There  are  also  others  that  assist  them  for  hire, 
taking  a  share  of  the  produce.  Now  it  is  this  poor  village, 
and  the  poor  little  farms  of  the  villagers,  which  are  to  be 
gobbled  by  this  association  of  distinguished  jumpers  under 
the  aegis  of  the  n»ighty  Logan. 

The  first  water  of  Nutria  comes  out  of  a  very  rough,  nar- 
row canon,  at  the  head  of  the  vallejr.  The  amount  of  run- 
ning water  will  not  exceed  four  miners*  inches.  In  less 
than  200  yards  above  its  mouth,  the  canon  is  at  this  time 
of  writing  entirely  dry.  In  the  course  of  a  dozen  rods  it 
increases  considerably.  Two  of  the  little  springs  where  it 
rises  can  be  clearly  seen.  Altogether,  before  it  reaches  the 
spring,  there  are  perhaps  a  dozen  inches  of  the  water,  and 
the  spring  increases  it  by  about  the  same  amount,  making 
perhaps  twenty-five  miners*  inches  of  water  just  below 
Nutria  Spring.  This  is  so  well  taken  care  of  in  the  Nutria 
ditch  that  about  three-fourths  of  it  is  available  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  cultivated  fields,  about  two  miles  below. 
These  fields  extend  down  the  valley  for  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  this  very  small  quantity  of  water  has  to  suffice  to  irri- 
gate them  all.  The  space  intervening  between  the  fields  at 
present  cultivated  and  the  spring,  being  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles,  has  all  been  cultivated  with  the  exception  of 
barren  patches  at  the  sides  of  the  valley,  and  one  small  bar- 
ren patch  in  the  center.  It  is  now  left  fallow  to  recuperate 
by  natural  causes. 

On  a  patch  of  the  best  of  it,  I  measured  standing  stalks 
of  volunteer  grass  sir  and  one-half  and  seven  feet  high. 
Nearly  all  of  it  was  probably  fair  meadow  land  before  cul- 
tivation, and  it  could  undoubtedly  be  made  such  again  with- 
out irrigation.  For  this  reason,  also,  it  is  not  subject  to 
entry  under  the  desert  land  act.  My  measures  of  distance 
were  made  by  counting  the  revolutions  of  an  ambulance 
wheel,  and  they  are  approximately  correct. 

,  If  these  townspeople  have  the  same  right  to  a  ditch  that 
they  have  constructed,  which  is  freely  conceded  to  a  Chi- 
naman in  California,  there  is  another  insuperable  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  appropriation  of  this  valley  under  the 
terms  of  the  desert  land  act.  There  is  no  water  available 
with  which  to  irrigate  and  improve  the  land,  according  to 
the  manifest  intent  of  the  law.  I  carefully  examined  the 
village  of  Nutria.  It  was  clearly  built  by  the  same  race 
that  lives  in  Zuni.  Zuni  antedates  the  Spaniard,  no  one 
knows  how  long,  and  Nutria  is  very  evidently  much  older 
than  Zuni.  The  land  of  the  Nutria  valley  is  not  very  val- 
uable, but  it  is  by  far  the  best  of  all  that  I  saw  on  my  trip. 
That  through  which  flows  the  Zuni  River  is  a  desert  of 
drifting  sand. 

Senator  Logan,  who  is  "not  interested**  in  this  jumping 
business,  says :  "The  Zuni  River,  fed  from  numerous  little 
mountain  springs  and  the  Pescado  and  Savoyo  Springs 
before  mentioned,  becomes  quite  a  large  stream  for  that 
section  near  the  Zuni  villages,  and  affords  a  quantity  of 
water  sufficient  for  many  times  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
and  much  larger  herds  than  belong  to  the  Zuni  Indians.** 
The  inference  is  that  the  townspeople  have  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  can  possibly  need,  and  therefore  they  should 
lose  what  these  distinguished  gentlemen  choose  to  take 
away  from  them,  providing  only,  of  course,  that  they  have 
a  sufficiency  left.  And  the  jumpers  are  the  judges  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  remainder. 

In  my  view,  right  and  wrong  are  the  same  thing,  whether 
applied  to  the  copper-colored  or  the  white.  Will  Senator 
Logan  consent  to  the  application  of  the  same  law  to  his 
possessions  in  Chicago  ?  He  should  let  these  townspeople 
take  what  they  think  is  right,  and  judge  for  him  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  remainder.  I  fear,  however,  that  he 
would  scarely  allow  them  to  deal  in  that  manner,  or  even 
with  the  miserable  reward  that  Major  Tucker  receives  from 
an  ungrateful  country ;  much  less  would  he  allow  that  they 
should  judge  of  his  own  vested  rights  and  actual  possessions, 
although  his  prescriptive  right  thereto  is  far  weaker  than 
the  right  of  these  townspeople  to  the  lands  which  they 
have  actually  cultivated  for  centuries. 

But  notwithstanding  the  visits  of  Senator  Logan  to  Zuni- 
land,  and  the  vast  amount  of  information  he  has  obtained 
in  his  "hunting  trips**  and  otherwise,  there  are  a  less  num- 
ber of  clauses  and  of  phrases  in  his  words  which  I  have 
quoted  than  there  are  of  inaccuracies  of  statement.  To 
mention  one  of  the  number :  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind 
that  "Rio,"  too  generally  translated  "river,**  is  applied  to 
any  petty  stream.  The  Zuni  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  has 
been  at  some  times,  a  roaring  torrent.  It  was  not  so  when 
visited  by  Senator  Logan,  and  when  I  saw  it,  it  was,  at  the 
town  of  Zuni,  a  brook  not  to  exceed  twenty  miners*  inches 
of  water  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  it  did  not  run  at  all. 
This  ia^the  stream  that  affords  "many  times  the  amount  of 
water"  needed  by  more  than  1,600  people,  who  are  trying 
to  cultivate  as  best  they  can  a  sandv desert;  for  the  land 
•ibout  the  town  of  Zuni  is  a  desert  of  drifting  sand.    As  the 


railroad    people    build    snow  fences  on  the  plains,  so  the    a  sovereign  remedy  for  coughs,  pneumonia,  distemper,  and 
poor  people  of  Zuni,  on  a  smaller  scale,  build  sand-breaks    geieral  debility  in  dogs, 
in  their  little  desert,  and  even  to  every  hill  of    corn    they 


plant  a  bush  or  a  bunch  of  straw,  to  hold  the  drifting  sand. 
If  Senator  Logan,  under  a  like  sentence  to  that  imagined 
of  a  certain  Jew,  were  compelled  to  wander  till  he  could 
find  one  hundred  families  of  white  people  who  would  ac- 
cept as  a  gift  the  Zuni  River,  its  town,  and  its  desert,  and 
all  they  could  buy  with  these,  as  their  sole  possessions  for 
life,  he  would  have  no  rest  in  his  longed-for  grave  till  that 
millennial  day  when  the  murdered  Montezuma  shall  return 
to  claim  his  own  again.  Edwin  A.  Curley. 


'anted. — We  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  L.  Shuster  Jr.*8 
•d  in  our  Wants  and  Exchange  column,  inquiring  for 
^k  numbers  to  complete  his  files. 
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they  "agree  witDT  ine  J^xencu,  is  "an  assumea  name."    it 
haiMMjaaJjiat  Mr.  C.  H.  Mas^^^  _ 

that  D.  B.  IS  notT^gSTTf^'^fitiea  to'so  subscri 
Mr.  C.  H.  Mason  will  discoVe^  also,  that  he  is  wide  of  the 
mark,  misses  it  like  thunder,  Vhen  he  exclaims  against  D. 
B.*s  "attempt  to  shoot  him  frcim  behind  a  haystack.*'  D. 
B.  comes  forward  and  "fteiteratea  the  judgment 
of  many  American  and  Ca^adian  sportsmen  in 
indorsing  the  awards  made^  by  Major  Taylor, 
who  has  never  had  a  protest  entered  before  any  tribunal 
against  them.  I  am  certain  that  D.  A  had  no  intention  of 
interfering  with  Mr.  C.  H.  Mason*s  attempt  to  win  notoriety 
here  in  a  cheap  wav.  D.  B.  has  already  a  reputation 
throughout  the  United  States  as  a  gentleman  and  as  a  good 
judge  of  dogs.  As  his  position  is  unequivocal,  he  does  not 
feel  the  necessitv  for  bolstering  it  up  by  effojts  to  detract 
from  Mr.  C.  H.  Mason*s  fame  (if  he  has  any)  a3  either  the 
judge  of  a  dog  or  as  a  gentleman.  All  who  laiow  Major 
Taylor  will  indorse  me  in  saying  that  he  is  one  6f  the  last 
men  who  would  accept  applause  won  through  Sjr.  C.  H. 
Mason*s  advice,  without  according  to  him  full  jusHce,  for 
he  is  too  confident  in  his  own  position  to  feel  the  ri^^ed  of 
such  shallow  support.  He  thinks  for  himself,  andvacts. 
Major  Taylor  has  the  ability,  as  well  as  the  will,  to  fight  his 
own  fights ;  and  I  imagine  that  Mr.  Mason  will  regret  that 
he  did  not  take  a  friend's  advice  and  win  his  way  up  by  <a 
slower  but  more  meritorious  route.  W.  R.  F.  \ 


NOTES. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Permit  me  to  urge  those  of  your  read- 
ers who  intend  competing  for  the  valuable  prizes  at  Grand 
Junction  this  Fall  to  let  out  another  link,  leave  no  field 
unworked,  and  never  permit  their  youngsters  to  make  an 
error  uncorrected,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  win 
the  gun  donated  by  the  Pittsburgh  Fire  Arms 
Co.,  and  made  to  order  of  the  owner  of  the 
Derby  winner.  Calling  this  morning  at  the  store  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Fire  Arms  Co., }.  was  met  by  the  smiling 
Colonel,  who  remarked :  "Our  highest  quality  have  arrived ; 
come  and  see  them,  for  it  will  be  one  like  this  (handing  me 
a  beautiful  No.  12)  that  we  donate  to  the  National  Ameri- 
can Kennel  Club  for  their  Derby  prize.**  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe  it,  for  it  appeared  to  have  that  indescribable 
something  all  over.  It  strikes  me  the  joy  this  gun  will  give 
the  lucky  winner  will  be  somewhat  counteracted  by  the 
feelings  of  the  owner  of  the  runner-up  when  he  hears  the 
doleful  sound  of,  "Gentlemen,  take  up  your  dogs.  So-and 
so  wins  the  heat  and  race.**  B.  F.  Wilson. 


Kalamazoo,  Mich. — I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
my  dog,  Harry  II,  by  a  railroad  accident.  He  had  strayed 
off  about  a  half  mile  from  home,  where  he  was  found  beside 
the  track.  I  brought  him  in  on  a  stretcher,  when  a  careful 
examination  showed  a  fracture  of  the  right  humerus  at 
the  shoulder  and  right  femur  at  the  hip.  He  had  evidently 
got  on  the  track,  and  charging  at  the  approach  of  the  train, 
was  struck  broadside  and  hoisted^  over  the  embankment, 
where  he  lay  during  a  storm  of  two  nights  and  a  day.  We 
concluded  that  if  he  ever  recovered  from  his  injuries  his 
legs  would  be  of  no  service  to  him,  ^  he  was  given  mor- 
phine, which  put  him  out  of  his  misety.  He  was  a  splendid 
fellow,  gentle,  affectionate  and  good  in  the  field. 

T.  R.  S. 


a,  Names  Cladcsd,  Etc.— We  make  no  charge  for  inserting  sales, 
ames  claimed,  visits,  whelps,  deaths ;  and  all  owners  and  breeders 
of  dogs  are  requested  to  send  them  In.  / 

U^CrjMiif^j!.-  »•  «•  S'«P»'«"f<'°.  ^»  ^""'e^'  Tenn.  cUims  the  name 

^  Chippbwa,  for  black,  white  and  tan  setter  dog  puppy,  whelped  May 

13, 1883,  by  Gladstone— Fawn.         / 
Patrick  Henry,  for  black,  white  and  tan  setter  dog  puppy,  whelped 

May  13, 1883,  by  Gladstone— Fawn. 
Tennessee  Dave,  for  blue  belton   setter  dog  puppy,  whelped  May 

13, 1883,  by  Gladstone— Fawn. 
Rapid  Ann,  for  black,  white    and  tan  setter  bitch  puppy,  whelped 

May  13, 1883,  by  Gladstone— Fawn. 
zoB,  for  black,   white  and  tan  setter  bitch  puppy,  whelped  May  13, 
1883,  by  Gladstone— Fawn. 
The  Detroit  Kennel  dub,  Detroit,  Mich.,  claims  the  name 
Cboxtbth's  BEAtJTT,  for  lirer  and  white  pointer  bitch  puppy,  whelped 

March  26, 1863,  by  Croxteth— Lass. 
Croxteth^»  Abbie,  for  liver  and  white  pointer  bitch  puppy,  whelped 
May  15,,  1883,  by  Croxteth— Countess  Rival. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Williams,  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  claims  the  name 
SnafII,  for  black  spaniel  dog  puppy,  whelped  February  9,  1883,  by 

Black  Prince— Princess. 
])Cildrbd  II,  for  black  spaniel  bitch  puppy,  whelped  February  9, 1883, 
'    by  Black  Prince — Princess. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Waddell,  Topeka,  Kan.,  claims  the  name 
QuAHi,  for  lemon  and  white  pointer  dog  puppy,  by  Phil  Jr— Dolly. 
Queen  Alice  II,  for  black,  white  and  tan  setter  bitch,  by   Laverack 
Chief— Queen  Alice. 
^  ^  Mr.  L.  T.  Patterson,  Bainbridge,  Ga.,  claims  the  name 
-   Blackstone,  for   black   and  white  setter    dog   puppy,    by    Roy— 
V.   Gretchen. 

(!}iEARiNA,  for  black  and  white  setter  bitch,  by  Roy=— Gretchen. 
Mr.  ^cPherson  Kenedy,  New  York  city,  claims  the  name 
jET^for  black  spaniel  bitch  puppy,  whelped   February   9,    1883,    by 
Black  Prince— Princess. 
Mr.  A.  BfiXJombs,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  claims  the  name 
Nellie,  for  liver  spaniel  bitch  puppy,  whelped  February  9,  1883,  by 
Black  Prince- Princess. 
Mr.  O.  F.  Broking,  New  Jersey,  claims  the  name 
Flirt,  for  liv^  spaniel  bitch  puppy,  whelped  February  9,    1883,  by 
Black  Princll^Princess. 
Mr.  H.  Clay  Ewin^  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  claims  the  name 
Douglas,  for  Scd^h   deerhound    puppy,  by  imported  Oscar- Bye- 
Bye.  \ 

Mr.  Bayard  Pierce,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  claims  the  name 
Valemo,  for  black,  white  and  tan  setter  bitch  puppy,  whelped  March 
16, 1883,  by  Dashing  l6ake— Marilou. 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Beck,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  claims  the  name 
Vim,  for  pug  dog  puppy,  whelped  June  2,  1883,  by  imported  Punch- 
Judy  (Sooty— Coral).        \ 
Mr.  J.  A.  Garginlo,  New  York  ^tyt  claims  the  name 
Monk,  for  black  spaniel  dog  'Ruppy,  whelped  February  9, 188:^,  by 
Black  Prince— Princess. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Shuster  claims  the  name 
Count  Nose 'em,  for  black  and  white  setter  dog  puppy,  by  Thunder 
— Annie. 


/• 


/ 


WHELPS. 


Lost.— During  Thursday  night,  last  week,  our  English 
setter  bitch  Gift  jumped  the  fence  of  our  yard,  and  although 
we  have  advertised  her  in  the  Chicago  daily  papers  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  her  back.  We  have  reason, 
therefore,  to  believe  that  she  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
some  unprincipled  scoundrel.     Our  readers  will  oblige  us 


on  her  tail  is  cut  short;  but  when  grown  she  has  ^  fine  fl 


Whelps,  Sales,  Btc— We  make  no  charge  for  inserting  whelps, 
sales,  names  claimed,  visits,  deaths ;  and  all  owners  and  breeders  of 
dogs  are  requested  to  send  them  in. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Dortch*a  , 

Gladys,  English  setter  bitch,  by  Prince  Royal— Vic,  whelped  June 
13,  eight— fQiir  dogs  and  four  bitches,  by  Duke  of  Calvert  (Belton— 
Belmore)^' 
Gypsy  (^j^en,  English  setter  bitch,  by  Gladstone— CUp,  whelped 

June  ^,  eleven— two  dogs  and  nine  bitches,  by  Blue  Drake. 
SwAzy,  English  setter  bitch,  by  Rake— Fanny,  whelped  June   ao, 
Qjfithtr-one  dog  and  seven  bitches,  by  Rake. 
Mr#^'John  Henderson's 


by  keepi'ng  a  lUout  for  her!    She  is  a  large  bitch,  %lue  /TheCet^^^^^  GlUonT  ''''''  ''  Mao.uoketa-Beauty, 

belton,  and  has  one  front  teat  swollen.    At  present  the  hair  ^      whelped  eight,  by  Duke  Gladstone. 


Englewood,  N.  C. — Mr.  J.  S.  Cooper,  Cheboygan, 
has  presented  Darkness,  winner  of  the  Eastern  Fielj 
Club's  Derby  in  1882,  with  a  beautiful  silver  collajfe^suitably 
engraved,  and  a  handsome  blanket,  with  her  niraie  nicely 
worked  on  it  with  letters  of  gold.  Mr.  Coooef  expressed 
himself  so  well  pleased  with  her  victory,  arfd  the  trophy 
which  she  won  for  him  as  her  breeder,  thg^lHie  felt  like  re- 
warding the  bitch  in  the  manner  he  did. 

S.  Wanmaker. 


Gallatin,  Tenn. — I  have  receivedr  the  handsome  brace 
of  pointers,  Bow  String,  and  Bow  ^eel,  as  a  present  from 
Mr.  Edward  Odell,  of  New  Oriels.  The  puppies  are  mag- 
nificent representatives  of  the  attain  of  noble  dogs  to  which 
they  belong,  and  being  a  staunch  friend  of  the  pointer,  I 
appreciate  them  very  hiffj^ly.  If  no  misfortune  befalls 
them,  they  will  try  conclimons  with  the  setters  in  the  Derby 
at  Grand  Junction.  /  E.  S.  Carr,  M.  D. 


The  Ontario  Ke^^^el  Club.— Mr.  William  Davidson, 
breaker  for  the  Ontitrio  Kennel  Club,  will  take  a  brace  of 
dogs  to  break  and  l^un  in  the  coming  field  trials.  This  club 
propose  to  kee]^*'on  hand,  for  sale,  broken  and  unbroken 
dogs,  and  to  ta^^  dogs  to  break  and  run  in  field  trials  each 
season.  A  niuhber  of  broken  and  unbroken  dogs  of  good 
breeding  ar^bffered  for  sale  in  their  advertisement  in  this 
issue.  J 

Deat^. — Mr.  D.  C.  Sanborn  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose,  by  death,  his  young  setters  Novelty  and  Joe  Bowers,  by 
Count  Koble  out  of  Dashing  Novice.  Both  were  entered 
in  the^'Derby,  and  were  considered  by  Mr.  Sanborn,  his  most 
promising  puppies. 


Jester's  Relief.— Our  readers  are  referred  to  Mr.  E. 
W.  Jester's  advertisement  of  a  specific,  which  he  claims  is 


Maggie  V.,  liver  and  white  pointer,  by  Vandal— Maggie  G.,  whelped 

two,  by  Faust. 
Spire,  greyhound  bitch,  whelped  eight,  three  dogs  and  five  bitches 
by  imported  Young  Pilot. 
Mr.  J.  K.  Boyd's 
Clara  R.,  English  setter  bitch,  whelped  June  23,  seven— four  dogs 
and  three  bitches,  by  champion  Emperor  Fred. 
Mr.  R.  M.  Boyd's 
Iowa  Queen,  English  setter  bitch,  by  Rake— Daisy,   whelped   June 
27,  eight — one  dog  and  seven  bitches,  by  Rake. 
Mr.  B.  Hempstead's 
May  B.,  English  setter  bitch,  by  Rake— Fanny,  whelped  Jahuary  11, 
nine — by  Druid. 
Mr.  Henry  Sturtevanfs 
Beauty,  imp  orted  English  setter  bitch,  whelped  June  22,  eleven- 
three  dogs  and  eight  bitches,  by  Perfection. 
Mr.  C.  N.  Post's 
Dido,  red  Irish  setter  bitch,  by  champion  Ben— Jessie,  whelped  nine 
—seven  dogs  and  two  bitches,  by  Race  Jr. 
The  Detroit  Kennel  Club's 
Reign,  English  setter  bitch,  by  Belton— Breeze,  whelped  June  25,  ten 
—seven  dogs  and  three  bitches,  by  Count  Rapier. 
Mr.  D.  C.  Jones' 
Donna  J.,  English  setter  bitch,  by  Belton— Bramble,  whelped  June 
29,  seven— three  dogs  and  four  bitches,  by  Gladstone. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Fawcett's 
Bertie,  English  setter  bitch,  whelped  thirteen,  by  Gladstone. 


VISITS. 


Visrrs,  Whelps,  Etc.— We  make  no  charge  for  Inserting  visits,  whelps, 
names  claimed,  sales,  deaths ;  and  all  owners  and  breeders  of  dogs  are 
requested  to  send  them  in. 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Feet's 

Buttercup,  red  Irish  setter  bitch,  by  Con— Jessie  Plunket,  June  18,  to 
Glencho. 
Dr.  G.  8.  Royce's 

Lady  Vixen, 
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IN    HAPPY    ZUNI 
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people  these  days  seem  to  prefer  natural 
acting  to  the  tearing  to  tatters  of  passions  and 
emotions.  After  a  long  and  bitter  fight 
theatricalism  is  giving  way  to  naturalism — 
praise  be. 

The  American  stage  contains  no  figure  of 
more  interest  than  that  of  Alia  Nazimova, 
the  Russian  player  who  has  for  the  past  two 
seasons  given  Ibsen  a  vogue  in  New  York 
such  as  the  Norseman's  plays  have  never 
known.  Madame  Nazimova  has  presented 
three  Ibsen  plays  in  New  York  for  runs  that 
have  averaged  many  weeks  each  and  has 
repeated  each  play  time  and  again.  Her 
performances  have  brought  forth  many 
criticisms  and  have  been  steadily  attended  by 
the  highest  class  of  playgoers.  This  season 
she  has  left  New  York  for  the  first  time  in 
twenty-four  months  and  is  making  a  tour  that 
extends  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  her 
remarkable  art  will  be  seen  for  the  first  time. 

Nazimova  first  came  to  the  United  States 
as  a  member  of  the  Russian  company  under 
the  direction  of  Paul   Orleneff.     Later,   she 


learned  English  in  five  months,  and  her 
success  at  her  first  performance  in  "Hedda 
Gabler"  was  so  instantaneous  that  a  theater 
was  at  once  found  for  her.  In  succession  she 
offered  three  of  Ibsen's  plays,  "A  Doll's 
House,"  "Hedda  Gabler"  and  "The  Master 
Builder,"  and  also  presented  Owen  Johnson's 
serious  dramatic  play,  "The  Comet,"  and  Ro- 
berto Bracco's  comedy,  "Comtesse  Coquette." 
Charles  Frohman  will  soon  give  San  Fran- 
cisco his  entire  original  production  of  "The 
Right  of  Way,"  in  which  Guy  Standing  and 
Theodore  Roberts  are  featured  in  the  leading 
roles.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of 
the  vear  and  like  Clvde  Fitch's  "Girls"  and 
Lillian  Russell,  its  engagement  is  limited  to 
one  week  owing  to  other  bookings  made  for 
the  Van  Ness  season.  Richard  Carle,  one 
of  the  successful  comic  opera  stars,  is  to 
appear  in  San  Francisco  during  April  with 
his  newest  hit,  "Mary's  Lamb."  Carle  will 
play  an  engagement  at  the  Van  Ness  theater 
and  will  have  with  him  Harry  Montgomery, 
Cecelia  Rhoda,  Julia  Ralph,  Nellie  Brewster, 
De  Witt  Mott  and  Sylvain  Langlois. 
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IN  HAPPY  ZUNI 


By  CharlEkS  Francis  Saunders 


Decorations  by  Elisabeth  Hallowell  Saunders 


FAR  from  the  trail  of  travel  there  is  in  our  Southwest  an 
ancient  community,  where  the  strenuous  life  has  no 
place  and  the  old-fashioned  virtue  of  simple  happiness 
reigns  supreme;  where  wholesome  labor  is  lightened  with 
song;  and  where  a  right  heart  and  childlike  joy  in  elemental 
pleasures,  kindliness  to  the  aged  and  cheerful  hospitality  to 
all  are  considered  more  worth  while  than  money  getting  or 
crowding  one's  neighbor. 

Though  the  sun  shines  upon  New  Mexico  three  hundred 
days  on  an  average  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty -five, 
it  was  raining  on  the  October  evening  when  we  arrived  at 
Zuni.  The  next  morning,  the  rain  still  descending,  we  decided  it  would  be  more  com- 
fortable out  in  the  real  thing  than  in  our  adobe  room,  where  from  a  variety  of  leaks  in  the  roof 
an  intermittent  drip  fell  emphatically  upon  the  floor  unless  intercepted  by  some  part  of  our 
bodies.     So,  clad  in  rubber,  we  went  forth  to  investigate  the  old  pueblo. 
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IN    HAPPY    ZUNI 


There  was  a  streak  of  light  in  the  west, 
where  the  sky  bent  down  to  Arizona,  but  in 
the  east,  Towa-Yalleni — Mountain  of  the 
Sacred  Corn — was  still  wrapped  in  mists, 
out  of  which  diverse  winds  blew  shrewdly — 
one  colder  than  its  predecessor  now  and 
again  turning  the  rain  to  short-lived  spits  of 
snow.  The  tortuous  little  streets  were  gummy, 
as  only  adobe  can  be  on  a  wet  day,  and 
deserted  of  life.  Even  the  pigs,  dogs  and 
burros  were  hidden  away  under  lee  walls, 
and  the  turkeys  lurked  disconsolate  in  the 
covered  alleys.  But  human  Zuni  was  as  gay 
as  though  the  sun  shone.  Its  good  humor  was 
but  increased  by  the  wet,  which  meant  the 
showered  blessings  of  the  gods,  filling  the 
springs  and  making  the  earth  fruitful. 

A  dusky  face  beneath  a  crown  of  glossy 
black  hair,  filleted  about  with  a  bright  magenta 
headband,  looked  out  at  us  from  a  half -opened 
doorway,  and  the  smiling  Zuni  man  said : 
"You  happy?    Where  you  go?" 
We  stopped  and  smiled  back. 
"I  Zuni  Dick";  continued  the  Zuni.   "You 
no  hully  ?    You  come  in  my  houses." 

The    door    was    hospitably    opened;    one 
puppy  was  lifted  by  the  nape  of  its  mangy  neck 
and  deposited  out-doors,  while  another  was 
shunted  under  the  table^  and  we  were  invited 
to  sit  down  in  the  household's  two  cherished 
American    chairs.     It    was    a    typical    Zuni 
interior,   with   clean  whitewashed  walls  and 
a  beamed  ceiling  of  unhewn  logs.     At  one  end 
of  the  great  room  were  the  mealing  stones — 
a  half  dozen  square  slabs  of  malpais,  dipped 
to  the  floor  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
and  boxed  about  with  stone.     At  one  of  them 
a  young  girl  knelt  and  with  a  smaller  stone 
was  rubbing  corn  up  and  down  as  on  a  wash- 
board and  crushing  it  to  meal.     The  air  was 
fragrant  with   the   sweetness  of   the  bruised 
grain  and  musical  with  the  hum  of  the  stones 
in  contact.     About  the  room  at  the  base  of 
the  walls  ran  a  low  bench  of  whitewashed 
adobe,  which  served  as  a  seat  as  well  as  a 
shelf   for   the   blankets   that   by    night   were 
spread  on  the  floor  for  beds.     Tacked  to  the 
wall,  beside  a  bundle  of  gourd  rattles  and  a 
leather  pouch  for  sacred  meal,  was  a  row  of 
colored    covers    of    magazines    and    weeklies 
whose  publishers  little  suspected  the  extent 
of  their  circulation.     A  row  of  water  jars  with 
decorations  in    red  and  black  gave  a  bright 
touch   to   their  corner,   and   a  gaily   colored 
blanket  still  in  the  loom  flamed  out  from  one 
of  the  walls.     A  triangular  fireplace  built  into 
the  corner   near  the  door  was  aglow  with  a 


leaping  fire  of  juniper  wood  set  on  end,  while 
in  a  pot  cocked  against  the  blazing  sticks 
roasting  piiion  nuts  were  being  stirred  by 
Dick's  wife,  who  with  a  deft  toss  of  her  head 
as  we  entered  had  caused  her  long  hair  to 
fall  modestly  over  her  face  to  veil  it.  It  was 
a  scene  in  our  twentieth  century  America  not 
essentially  different  from  what  the  old  con- 
quistadores  of  three  centuries  ago  were  fa- 
miliar with.     Zuni  is  conservative. 

"I  all  a  time  busy,"  remarked  Dick  com- 
placently, as  he  rubbed  bits  of  turquoise  beads 
upon  a  flat  stone  in    his  lap  to  make  them 
smooth.     Then,  as  he  prattled  on,  we  gathered 
that  he  was  local  policeman,  by  the  grace  of 
the  Indian  agent  at  Black  Rock,  and  wore  a 
blue  coat  with  brass  buttons  and  a  Kossuth 
hat  with  gold  cord.     The  duties  of  this  oflSce 
consisted    principally    in    convoying    to    the 
Government  school  truant  little  Zunis  who, 
preferring  sunshine  and  freedom  to  pale-face 
knowledge,    vanished    from    sight    when   the 
school  bell  rang.     It  was  a  busy  life,  this  of 
rounding  up   these  luckless  young   savages, 
involving  not  only  exercise  of  leg  but  nimble 
argument     with     conspiring     matrons     who 
wanted  to  keep  their  progeny  uncontaminated 
by  influences  which  made  for  bad  manners 
and  for  skepticism  regarding  the  red  gods  of 
their  fathers.     Saturday   and    Sunday,   how- 
ever, were  holidays,  and  Dick  was  then  free 
to  follow  his  own  devices — one  of  which  was 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  white  visitors 
to  Zuni,  and  let  them  into  such  of  its  mysteries 
as  he  thought  suitable  for  white  folk  to  know. 
Perhaps,  then,  he  could  take  us  where  we 
could    watch    a   Zuni    silversmith    at   work? 
We  wanted  to  see  a  Zuni  man  make  a  bracelet. 
"Ye-es,"  he  said,  *7  show  you.     When  you 
want  to  go,  you  come  to  my  houses." 

When  we  came  out  of  Dick's  "houses"  the 
clouds  had  parted  and  the  sun  was  shining 
gloriously  in  the  blessed  blue.  Doors  stood 
open  that  had  been  shut  against  the  rain; 
men  were  astir  catching  donkeys  to  ride,  on 
one  errand  or  another;  the  turkeys  and  the 
pigs  and  laughing  children  were  abroad  af^ain. 
A  bright  faced  woman  was  patiently  leading 
a  blind  man  to  a  warm  corner  where  he  might 
bask  in  the  sun  while  she  went  to  the  town 
well  to  fill  her  jar,  the  gourd  dipper  clinking 
within  it  as  she  walked. 

<P  ^  ^ 

The  silversmith  was  a  young  man  with  the 
face  of  an  angel  and  huge  turquoise  earrings. 


^^,w 


♦  i* 


His  shop  was  set  up  in  the  one  room  of  his 
house,  for,  excepting  Nick,  the  storekeeper, 
who  wears  white  man's  clothes  and  a  hat, 
and  lives  out  of  his  shop,  no  Zuni  man  divorces 
business  and  home. 

"You  want  'im  make  lil'  closses  like  oV 
time?"  asked  Dick,  to  whose  Zuni  heart  the 
characteristic  double-barred  crosses  of  his 
people  were  very  dear,  *  or  necklace  of  beads 
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with  piece  of  moon  on  end,  or  you  want  'im 
blacelet  with  pictu'  put  on?" 

We  explained  that  what  we  desired  was  a 
bracelet  with  ornaments  stamped  on  it. 

"You  want  'im  make  blacelet,"  pursued 
Dick,  "you  give  'im  money — dolla' — half 
dolla' — /  dunno — you  know.  Pully  quick 
he  make  blacelet — ^you  see — ^you  give  'im  all 
same  money  again — ^you  take  blacelet." 
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We  understood  enough  of  this  to  realize  that 
it  was  needful  to  supply  the  craftsman  with 
the  raw  material  at  the  outset;  so  we  produced 
a  Mexican  silver  half  dollar  and  taking  two 
proffered  chairs  sat  down  to  abide  the  issue. 

Said  Dick :  "You  stay  and  see — no  be  aflaid 
— all  same  home — goodby,"  and  departed. 

The  silversmith  blew  up  the  fire  in  a  little 
forge  which  stood  against  the  wall,  and  into  a 
small  crucible  which  he  picked  from  the  ashes 
of  a  previous  fire  he  dropped  our  coin  to  its 
melting.  Then  he  poured  the  puddle  of 
molten  metal  into  an  oblong  depression  of  the 
forge  hearth  and  the  result  was  a  short  pig 
of  silver.  This  he  placed  upon  an  anvil  and 
hammered  patiently,  heating  and  reheating 
it  as  it  cooled,  until  it  had  become  a  flat  narrow 
strip  of  bruised  and  blackened  silver,  which, 
bent  into  a  circle  until  the  two  ends  all  but 
touched,  would  fit  the  wrist.  (Unlike  the 
bracelet  of  civilization  the  Indian  bracelet 
has  a  gap  in  its  circle,  through  which  the  wrist 
is  passed.)  The  blank  surface  was  then 
ready  for  decoration.  Our  smith  took  from  a 
basket  a  handful  of  small  iron  punches  each  of 
which  bore  at  its  tip  a  die  of  different  design 
from  its  fellows — dots,  variously  arranged, 
combination  of  slashes,  crescents,  stars  and 
what  not.  With  these  he  composed  an 
elaborate  ornamentation,  punching  it  upon  the 
silver  with  hammer  taps.  Finally,  the  brace- 
let was  dipped  in  boiling  water  in  which  a 
lump   or   two   of    a    cleansing   white   earth, 
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gathered  in  the  neighboring  hills,  had  been 
dissolved,  and  was  handed  to  us  unsoiled  and 
fresh  as  from  the  mint.  We  paid  another 
half  dollar  for  the  work  and  the  negotiation 
was   completed. 

^      ^      ^ 

At  Zuni  temporary  sojourners  have  the 
choice  of  three  ways  of  existence.  The 
Government  school  may  take  you  to  board, 
but  as  it  is  not  a  boarding  house  that  is  not 
to  be  counted  on.  Almost  any  Indian  family 
would  harbor  you — the  Zunis  not  yet  having 
been  civilized  out  of  the  primitive  virtue  of 
hospitality — ^but  unless  the  ways  of  civilized 
life  rest  as  lightly  upon  you  as  they  did  upon 
Gushing  you  could  not  stomach  that.  The 
third  way  is  to  hire  a  room — the  missionary 
may  accommodate  you — and  board  yourself. 
We  did  that  and  prospered.  The  Indian 
trader  will  provide  most  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  at  rates  as  a  rule  not  exceeding  one  or 
two  hundred  per  cent  over  the  prices  of  civili- 
zation— he  must  live — and  some  luxuries  may 
be  had  from  Gallup,  forty-five  miles  away, 
when  a  team  comes  thence.  Fresh  meat  is 
to  be  had  of  the  Indians,  as  also  eggs.  As  two 
sparrows  in  Biblical  times  were  sold  for  a 
farthing,  so  it  is  the  unwritten  white  law  of 
Zuni  that  three  eggs  sell  for  a  nickel.  Thus 
forewarned,  and  provided  with  a  borrowed 
egg  which,  held  up,  should  make  known  our 


need,  for  we  talked  no  Zuni  and  few  Zunis 
speak  English,  we  had  no  trouble. 

The  quest  of  meat  proved  a  more  serious 
matter,  and  we  decided  to  call  on  Dick  for 
assistance.  He  was  not  at  home  when  we 
knocked  at  his  door,  but  his  wife  smilingly 
gave  us  seats,  made  some  matter-of-fact 
remark  in  Zuni,  and  went  on  dyeing  wool. 
We  sat  expectant  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour; 
then,  our  Caucasian  impatience  getting  the 
better  of  us  and  the  sun  being  low,  we  said 
goodby  and  left.  Two  corners  away  we 
found  Dick  passing  the  time  of  day  with  a 
neighbor. 

"You  want  sheep  meat  or  cow  ?"  he  asked. 

If  sheep  meat  was  not  goat,  we  should  like 
that,  we  thought. 

Dick  meditated,  then  said: 

"You  come — mebbe  some  Zuni  man  have 
cow  meat — /  dunno — ^we  see." 

We  filed  across  the  great  plaza,  through  a 
black,  covered  passage  into  the  little  north 
plaza,  clamorous  with  dogs  all  a-tongue  at 
our  intrusion,  then  zigzag  by  one  lane  and 
another  till  we  were  quite  lost.  The  evening 
fires  were  gleaming  in  the  houses,  and  through 
doors  ajar  we  could  hear  the  pleasant  voices 
of  the  inmates  gathered  about  their  suppers. 
It  occurred  to  us  then  that,  though  we  had  been 
three  days  in  Zuni,  we  had  not  heard  a  cross 
word  spoken  by  man  or  woman,  or  seen  a 


child  harshly  treated.  After  a  stay  of  seven 
weeks,  we  could  say  the  same.  The  gods  of 
Zuni  have  no  ear  for  rough  speakers. 

Dick  knocked  at  a  door  and  we  all  entered. 
A  murmur  of  welcome  greeted  us,  and  an 
elderly  Zuni  man  alertly  came  forward  and 
shook  hands.  In  the  dim  twilight  we  could 
distinguish  seven  or  eight  people  in  the  room, 
collected  about  a  little  cook  stove  in  the  center. 
Our  host  set  three  stools  for  us.  "Long  time 
ago,  same  as  'Melican  sit  down  chai's," 
explained  Dick. 

A  few  minutes'  decorous  silence  and  then  all 
the  Zunis  joined  in  a  leisurely  conversation; 
now  and  then  a  cigarette  was  lighted  and 
enjoyed,  and  there  was  an  occasional  musical 
laugh  at  some  witticism  of  Dick's,  who  seemed 
to  be  a  humorist.  Through  a  window  we  saw 
the  moon  beginning  to  flood  the  street  with 
radiance,  and  so  far  as  we  could  judge  the 
meat  was  as  far  from  us  as  ever.  By  and  by, 
three  cups  and  a  pot  of  coffee,  a  pan  of  meat 
and  a  basket  of  bread  were  placed  on  the  floor 
in  front  of  us. 

"You  eat,"  said  Dick,  "it  no  cost  you 
nossing." 

Then  more  talk,  and  finally  our  host  went 
to  an  inner  room  and  reappeared  with  a  fore 
leg  of  beef  which  he  deposited  upon  the  floor. 

"You  want  'im  meat,"  said  Dick,  "you 
take." 
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IN    HAPPY    ZUNI 


"How    much   for  fifty   cents?"   we   asked. 

"I  dunno,"  said  Dick;  "you  got  scales? 
Mebbe  you  weigh  some." 

We  exphiined  that  we  did  not  carry  a  butch- 
ering outfit  in  our  pockets,  and  they  must  cut 
off  fifty  cents'  worth.  Whereupon  a  saw  and 
axe  were  brought,  and  with  these  and  the 
assistance  of  most  assembled  a  piece  was 
hacked  off  and  placed  in  our  hands  au  naturel. 

We  tendered  our  benefactor  half  a  dollar. 
He  glanced  at  it  and  said  something  in  Zuni. 
We  looked  appealingly  at  Dick« 

"He  say  seventy-five  cents/* 

"But  we  ordered  only  fifty  cents'  worth." 

Another  outburst  of  Zuni,  and  then  Dick 
observed,  as  though  shedding  new  light  upon 
the   subject; 

"He  say  seventy-five  cents." 

"But  we  only  ordered  fifty  cents'  worth. 
Tell  him  to  throw  in  a  soup  bone  and  we  will 
give  sixty  cents." 

And  on  this  basis  the  negotiation  was  con- 
cluded with  a  handshake  all  around. 
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Deep  in  a  hillside  at  the  foot  of  the  pueblo 
is  the  great  well  of  Zuni.  Here  sometimes  we 
would  sit  of  a  morning  to  watch  the  fashion 
in  water  jars.  The  Zuni  water  carriers  are 
invariably  women  or  girls,  and  Rebecca  at 
her  well  was  not  a  fairer  sight,  we  fancied, 
than  some  of  those  Indian  maidens  in  their 
picturesque  pueblo  dress.  Here  all  day  they 
came  and  went,  singly  or  in  couples,  pausing 
for  a  moment's  gossip  in  the  cool  cavern  of  the 
shady  w^ell  before  settling  their  brimming  jars 
upon  their  heads.  Then,  erect  as  arrows  and 
without  touching  hand  again  to  their  burdens, 
they  mounted  the  broad  stairway  and  climbed 
the  hill  to  home. 

The  making  of  pottery  is  to  the  Zunis  what 
blanket  weaving  is  to  the  Navajos.  It  is 
their  characteristic  industry.  The  material 
used  is  a  bluish  clay  which  is  obtained  from 
the  summit  of  Towa-Yalleni,  several  miles 
distant,  and  brought  laboriously  home  slung 
in  a  blanket  upon  the  potter's  back.  The 
clay  is  powdered  on  a  stone  metate  to  the 
fineness  of  meal,  mixed  with  water  and  kneaded 
until  the  mess  resembles  blue  corn  mush. 
The  building  up  of  the  jar  is  done  entirely  by 
hand,  excepting  the  base,  which  is  molded 
upon  the  bottom  of  an  old  pot.  There  is  a 
concavity  in  the  bottom  which  just  fits  the 
head  of  the  carrier  and  helps  hold  it  steady 
there.     Upon  this  base  coil  upon  coil  of    the 


plastic  mud  is  built  up,  the  creases  of  con- 
junction being  smoothed  away  with  a  bit  of 
gourd.  The  jar  is  then  set  away  to  dry 
thoroughly. 

One  day  we  saw  one  in  this  unfinished  stage 
in  Sa-wi-etsi-tsita's  house,  and  asked  her  if 
she  would  let  us  watch  her  decorate  it,  to 
which  she  consenting,  we  came  with  canay 
for  the  babies  and  spent  an  afternoon.     The 
colors  used  in  decoration  are  made  from  min- 
erals found  in  the  hills  about  Zuni,  and  are 
white,  red  and  a  brown  that  is  almost  black. 
Sa-wi-etsi-tsita    is    an    artist    and    feels    the 
inspiration  of  appreciative  visitors,  her  face 
glowing  with  content  and  the  joy  of  creation 
as  she  works.     She  sits  flat  upon  the  floor, 
and  after  covering  the  jar  with  a  coating  of 
white,  and  polishing  it  with  a  smooth  stone 
until  the  surface  shines,  she  lays  on  the  figures 
of  the  decoration  with  a  sliver  of  yucca  leaf 
shredded  at  the  end  to  make  a  brush  of  it. 
Out  of  the  storehouse  of    her  memory  the 
design  grows  without  an  error,  and  is  balanced 
in  all  its  parts  as  perfectly  as  though  the  jar 
had   first  been  measured   and   sectioned   off 
for  it  with  rule  and  compass.     The  design 
may  be  purely  geometrical,  symbolic  perhaps  of 
clouds  and  rain;  or  it  may  be  of  conventional- 
ized leaves  and  flowers;  or  it  may  be — and  her 
Zuni  soul  loves  this  above  all — representative 
of  swimming  ducks  and  of  deer  with  visible 
hearts;  but  whatever  the  design,  once  started, 
it  is  worked  out  on  certain  conventional  lines 
w^hich  have  come   to  her  by   tradition  and 
cannot  be  arbitrarily  varied.     Sa-wi-etsi-tsita 
made  several  pieces  of  pottery  for  us  during 
our  stay  at  Zuni,  and  of  one  the  pattern  was 
so  exceedingly  plain,  in  severe  lines  of  brown 
on  white,  that  we  asked  her  not  to  do  that  for 
us   again    but  always   to   put   in   some   red 
decoration,    too.     Our    American    ignorance 
disappointed  her,  for  did  we  not  know  what 
every   Zuni   knows,    that   that   design   never 
permits  red? 

The  final  stage  of  pottery  making  is  the 
firing,  and  when  this  is  reached  the  entire 
female  portion  of  the  household  is  agog.  The 
decorated  jar  is  carefully  borne  into  the 
street,  a  place  protected  from  wind  and  travel 
is  chosen,  and  the  jar  is  set  mouth  down  upon 
a  circle  of  small  stones  or  scrap  iron.  Then  a 
cylinder  of  dry  sheep  manure  chips  is  built  up 
around  the  jar.  Kindling  of  cedar  shreds  is 
laid  within,  together  with  a  sheep  shank  or 
head  (why,  quien  sabe?  Sa-wi-etsi-tsita  only 
knows  it  makes  the  fire  burn  better)  and  the 
whole    is   fired.     Little    by    little    tie    flame 


spreads  and  fattens  upon  the  unpromising 
fuel,  and  through  the  open  chinks  of  the  chips, 
one  may  see  the  pot  brightening  in  the  intense 
heat,  as  safe  as  Daniel  in  his  fiery  furnace. 
When  the  fuel  is  consumed,  the  jar  is  carefully 
lifted  out  and  set  aside  to  cool,  when  it  is 
ready  for  service. 

#  f>  ^ 

Woman's  invasion  of  man's  time-honored 
vocations  has  not  yet  reached  Zuni.  There 
the  old-fashioned  partition  of  life's  labors 
between  male  and  female  is  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  ancients.  Men  plant  the  corn 
and  harvest  it;  the  women  grind  it  and  make 
the  bread.  Men  tend  the  sheep  and  cattle 
and  go  rabbit  hunting;  the  women  cook  the 
meat.  The  w^omen  are  the  potters  and 
blanket  weavers;  the  men  are  the  silversmiths, 
and  do  the  knitting  and  moccasin  making  and 
most  of  the  sewing.  The  men  build  the 
houses;  the  women  plaster  them  and  build 
the  ovens,  and  bitterly  disappointed  would 
they  be  if  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  put 
these  finishing  touches  to  houses  to  be  con- 
secrated at  Shalako  time  by  the  presence  of 
the  Tall  Gods  and  their  attendant  maskers. 

As  to  the  babies  everybody  has  a  care  of 
them.     Their  lives  are  one  round  of  pleasant 


happenings.  When  they  are  not  sleeping, 
they  are  eating,  and  when  they  are  doing 
neither  of  these,  they  are  taking  the  air — so 
runs  their  infant  world  away.  To  the  little 
girls  and  the  grandfathers  falls  the  lion's  share 
of  nursing  the  little  folk;  but  it  is  no  unusual 
sight  to  see  smiling  middle  aged  or  young 
fathers  striding  along  about  their  business, 
with  a  baby  in  a  blanket  swung  upon  their 
backs.  The  men  cannot  bear  to  hear  a  child 
cry,  and  we  have  seen  them  stop  their  work 
to  pick  up  a  fretting  baby  and  take  it  out  for 
a  walk.  How  the  babies  got  on  the  back 
was  as  much  of  a  puzzle  to  us,  until  we  saw 
the  deed  done,  as  was  the  apple  in  the  dump- 
ling to  the  old  philosopher.  The  man 
humped  himself  as  for  leap  frog,  swung 
the  delighted  infant  so  that  it  lit  lightly 
on  its  stomach  upon  the  broad  of  his  back, 
its  arms  and  legs  spread  out  like  a  swimming 
frog's,  and  then  the  blanket  was  caught 
under  and  around  the  child  so  as  to  hold  it  as 
in  a  sack. 

In  Zuni,  the  baby  is  never  in  the  way — of 
all  the  blessings  of  the  gods  it  is  the  most 
desired  and  the  most  cherished.  High  up  on 
the  Mountain  of  the  Sacred  Corn  is  a  double 
spire  of  rock,  which  according  to  Zuni  folk 
lore  represents  the  metamorphosed  bodies 
of  two  children  sacrificed  in  ancient  days  to 
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save  Zuni  from  a  flood.     Dick  pointed  them 
out  to  us  one  day. 

"Zuni  man  and  woman,"  he  remarked, 
"they  get  mallied.  Bimeby,  no  have  any 
ehillen.  They  solly.  They  come  to  moun- 
tain, climb  'way  up — put  on  player  plumes — 
way  up.  Then  next  year  mebbe  have  ehillen, 
and  all  happy." 


Aftftft. 


V|t;     V|t;     \^ 

One  afternoon  a  knock  came  at  our  door 
and  there  stood  Dick. 

"You  no  busy  ?"  he  inquired.  "You  want 
listen  'em  sing  song?    You  come  with  me." 

So  we  went.  It  was  the  week  before  the 
great  annual  festival  of  the  Shalako  gods,  a 
time  of  tlianksgiving  held  about  the  same 
date  as  our  Thanksgiving  day,  and  Zuni 
was  all  preparation  for  the  joyous  feast.  For 
weeks,  by  wagon  and  burro  back,  the  corn 
had  been  coming  in  from  the  distant  fields, 
and  housetops  and  yards  were  piled  high 
with  the  rustling  harvest.  Women  and  old 
men  were  sitting  in  the  sun  stripping  the  husks 
from  the  ears,  which  were  of  a  score  of  colors — 
red,  yellow,  blue,  white,  black,  magenta, 
orange,  lilac,  pink — and  tossing  them  into 
kaleidoscopic  piles.  There  would  be  no 
hunger  in  Zuni  this  year,  for  the  harvest  was 
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abounding  and  even  the  burros  shared  in 
the  general  good  humor,  feeding  and  fattening 
knee  deep  in  corn  husks.     • 

We  ascended  a  ladder  at  the  sun  priest's 
house  and,  crossing  a  number  of  roofs,  came 
to  a  door  from  which  the  sound  of  a  drum 
issued.  The  small  room,  dimly  lighted  by 
three  windows  under  the  roof,  was  thronged. 
Two  moustachioed  Navajos  were  trading 
silver  trinkets  with  a  little  soft-voiced  Zuni 
man  behind  the  door;  a  cluster  of  women 
was  cooking  at  the  fire,  and  through  the  door 
others  came  and  went  bearing  baskets  heaped 
high  with  meal  or  corn.  In  a  dusky  corner 
was  a  choir  of  eight  young  men  singing  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  primitive  drum — a 
large  jar  with  a  skin  stretched  tightly  over  its 
mouth.  Across  the  room,  where  from  one 
of  the  windows  the  light  fell  upon  them,  were 
five  or  six  young  women  grinding  corn  upon 
as  many  mealing  stones,  their  lithe  bodies 
rising  and  descending  in  unison  and  keeping 
time  with  the  music  of  the  men.  As  one 
would  tire,  her  place  would  be  taken  by 
another  in  the  room.  So  the  grinding  never 
ceased,  and  would  not  till  the  sun  set.  The 
faces  of  the  grinders  were  half  hidden  by  the 
veil  of  hair  that  hung  down  before  them; 
but  their  dress  of  many  colors,  their  brown 
arms  encircled  at  the  wrists  with  silver  brace- 
lets,   the   flash    of   shell    or    silver    necklaces 
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swinging  as  they  knelt 
over  the  mealing  bins — 
made  an  animated  scene. 

As  for  the  music,  it,  too, 
never     flagged.     The     air 
changed  from  time  to  time; 
one  singer  or  another  might 
pause  to  puff  a  cigarette  or 
drink    from     a     gourd    of 
water,  but  the  stream  of  the 
music  suffered  no  stoppage. 
It  was  a  Zuni  grinding  song 
— a  song   of   thanksgiving, 
it  might  be,  or  an  invocation 
for  rain  and  good  crops — 
the   words    of    which    had 
come  down  from  father  to 
son  for  generations.    Some- 
times  the    singers    turned 
reverent      faces      upward; 
sometimes  they  lifted  their 
hands  as   in   supplication; 
never  was  there  a  sign  that 
they  held  the  performance 
as    otherwise  than  of    the 
most  solemn  import.     Indeed,  the  vim,  the 
precision,    the   religious  fervor    which    these 
eight  serious  men  put  into  the  music,  made 
us  feel  that  we  were  in  a  household  of  faith, 
where    the    dependence    of    humanity    was 
realized  and  the  daily  gifts  of  God  to  men 
were  received  not  as  matters  of  course  but 
with  thankfulness  of  heart. 


It  was  heathendom's  tes- 
timony to  the  power  and 
goodness  of  God,  and  we 
felt  humbled  as  we  stepped 
into  the  air.  We  passed  one 
of  the  Government  teachers 
on  the  way  to  her  Christian 
home.  "Hello,"  she  re- 
marked, "been  visiting  the 
savages  ?  Find  'em  pretty 
dirty,  don't  you  ?" 

f>     f;     f» 

Zuni's  prayers  are 
breathed  to  little  bunches 
of  feathers,  set  in  the  earth 
or  laid  in  the  recesses  of 
certain  stone  shrines  of  the 
valleys  and  the  hills,  one  of 
which  on  the  great  plain 
just  outside  of  the  pueblo 
marks  the  spot  known  in 
Zuni  geography  as  the  center 
of  the  earth.  We  used 
sometimes  to  see  men  walking  silently  from 
one  house  to  another,  carrying  in  their 
blankets  wooden  boxes  with  sliding  lids, 
of  which  one  projecting  end  was  carved 
in  the  terraced  shape  that  symbolizes  to 
Zuni  the  rain  cloud.  One  day  in  Dick's 
house,  we  saw  one  of  these  boxes  open,  out  of 
which  our  dusky  friend  was  solemnly  taking 
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feathers  of  various  kinds— turkey's,  hawk's 
and  blue  bird's— and  making  them  up 
into  prayer  plumes — fastening  them  with 
cotton  string  to  short  painted  sticks,  and 
laying  them  in  a  ceremonial  basket  by 
his  side. 

"By  and  by,  do  you  say  prayers  to  them  ?" 

we  asked. 

Dick  nodded. 

"What  do  you  pray  for  ?" 

"Oh,  lots  of  lain  to  fill  up  wells  and  make 
plenty  corn  for  Zuni  man  and  white  man,  too, 
so  everybody  all  happy;  and  lots  chillen  for 
everybody;  and  plenty  lil'  sheep  and  goat  and 


lil'  cow" — a  kindly  prayer,  we  thought,  which 
in  its  inclusiveness  put  us  to  shame,  who  had 
not  always  been  so  mindful  of  those  not  of 
our  own  household. 

Later  in  the  day  we  saw  Dick  and  four  of 
his  clan,  their  red  blankets  wrapped  about 
them  and  the  tips  of  prayer  plumes  peeping 
from  the  folds,  wending  their  way  in  single 
file  with  grave,  downcast  eyes,  out  to  the  plain 
where  Zuni's  sacred  places  are;  and  a  little 
prayer  was  born  in  our  hearts  that  the  God 
whom  these  children  of  His  ignorantly  wor- 
shiped would  incline  His  ear  to  their  prayer, 
now  and  forevermore. 
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IN  LENT 

By  Lucia  Loring  Smith 

A  leaden  rain  incessant  weeps. 
The  gray-garbed  earth  with  moisture  steeps, 
The  Easter  lily  hidden  sleeps 
In  lowly  prison. 

The  penitential  season  run, 
The  warmth  of  Heaven's  uplifting  Sun 
Draws  heart  of  Man  and  flower  as  one; 
For  Christ  has  risen. 
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The  Pulse  of  the  Pacific 


Sunset  Mafftsine. 
NoTember,  1024 


It  is  of  extreme  importance  to  have  the  scientists  deter- 
mine definitely  the  relation  of  the  amount  of  radiation  given 
out  by  the  sun  to  the  climate  of  the  earth.  If  this  relation 
can  be  definitely  established,  it  will  be  possible  to  predict  the 
kind  of  weather  we  are  going  to  have  three  to  four  years  in 
advance,  and  accurate  foreknowledge  of  this  kind  will  be 
invaluable  to  agriculture  and  industry. 

If  the  scientists  determine  that  another  ice  age  is  on  the 


Perhaps  Conunissioner  Burke  likes  the  fulsome  praise 
Johnson  showers  on  the  Indian  Bureau.  A  sample  of 
Pussyfoot's  regard  for  known  facts  is  his  statement  that  the 
Indian  Bureau  alter  gr^at  effort  had  succeeded  in  practically 
eradicating  infectious  diseases  like  trachoma  and  tubercu- 
losis among  the  Indian  population.  Of  course  every  one 
except  Johnson  knows  that  the  medical  service  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  has  been  and  is  now  shamefully  underpaid,  under- 


way, pull  up  stakes,  come  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  keep  staffed,  inefficient  and  so  negligent  that  almost  every  state 
warm.  Science  has  proved  that  the  sequoia  forests  have  health  department  and  almost  every  medical  association  in 
flourished  in  their  present 
location  while  glaciers  hiber- 
nated on  the  present  sites  of 
Chicago,  Buffalo  and  Omaha. 
The  redwood  trees  flourished 
because  the  climate  did  not 
change.  Therefore  come  to 
the  redwood  belt  before  the 
rush  begins  and  lot  prices  go 
up. 

XJ         XJ 

Are  the  Pueblo  Indians 
Saints  or  Moral  Lepers? 

In  July  Commissioner  Charles 
H.  Burke  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  officially  gave 
the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians 
permission  to  withdraw  two 
boys  from  school  for  a  year 
that  they  might  receive  in- 
struction in  the  traditions, 
the  ethics,  the  history  and 
religion  of  the  tribe.  In  the 
statement  accompanying  this 
decision  Commissioner  Burke 
declared  this  instruction  to 
be  harmless  from  a  moral 
standpoint  and  necessary  if 
the  unwritten  traditions  of 
the  tribe  were  to  be  per- 
petuated. 

In  September  Commis- 
sioner Burke  circulated 
mimeographed  copies  of  a 
letter  from  ''Pussyfoot'' 
Johnson,  the  prohibition  ad- 
vocate, in  which  Pussyfoot 
makes  startling  and  unbridled 
assertion  of  the  grossest  and 
most  repellent  immorality 
against  the  Pueblos,  an  im- 
moraUty  never  noticed  or 
mentioned  by  the  numerous 
anthropologists  who  have 
studied  the  Pueblos.  Among 
other  things  Pussyfoot  wrote 
that  the  education  of  the 
boys  withdrawn  from  school 
amounted  to  nothing  better 
than  a  course  in  sodomy. 


INTERNATIONAL 


In  July  Commissioner 
Burke  put  the  seal  of  his  approval  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Taos  boys  for  instruction  he  declared  to  be  harmless;  in 
September  Commissioner  Burke  with  public  money  mani- 
folded and  circulated  a  document  whose  author  declared 
that  the  instruction  permitted  by  Mr.  Burke  was  largely 
a  course  in  sodomy. 

When  was  Commissioner  Burke  right,  in  July  or  in  Sep- 
tember? If  he  was  right  in  July,  why  did  he  use  public  funds 
to  circulate  a  contemptible  slander  of  his  wards  in  Septem- 
ber? What  were  his  reasons  for  broadcasting  Johnson's 
attack  on  those  whom  the  commissioner  is  paid  to  defend? 


Ske  lives  in  tke  aame  Louse,  playe<l  on  the  same  courts  and 

received  instructions  from  the  same  teacKer  as  Helen  Wills, 

national  ^voman^s  singles  tennis  champion.    Helen  Jacobs,  16, 

brought  the  national  girls*  singles  championship 

home  to  Galiiomia 


the  Indian  country  from 
Montana  to  New  Mexico  has 
condemned  it  and  demanded 
its  transfer  to  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service.  Every 
one  except  Pussyfoot  Johnson 
knows  trachoma  and  tuber- 
culosis have  increased  until 
they  became  a  menace  to  the 
white  population,  that  noth- 
ing effective  was  done  to 
check  their  spread  until  the 
revelations  made  by  Sunset 
and  the  pressure  of  Dr. 
Hubert  Work,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  compelled  the 
Indian  Bureau  to  organize  a 
special  trachoma  campaign 
last  summer. 

Johnson  has  demonstrated 
that  he  either  knows  nothing 
of  health  conditions  among 
the  Indians  or  that  he  is 
deUberately  misstating  the 
facts.  If  his  knowledge  of 
the  morality  of  the  Indians 
is  as  inaccurate  as  his  knowl- 
edge of  their  health.  Com- 
missioner Burke  owes  the 
Pueblos  an  apology  and  a 
retraction  for  circulating 
Johnson's  letter. 

rr       V 

The  Dark  Flood  Pours 
Through  the  South  Gate 

Yes,  we  have  no  immigrants. 
East  and  west  the  gates  are 
barred.  We  are  keeping  out 
Asiatics  and  limiting  the 
number  of  European  immi- 
grants, but  we  are  leaving 
the  side  door  from  the  south 
wide  open.  Mexicans  by  the 
thousand  are  legitimately 
coming  across  the  line;  they 
are  working  on  the  railroads 
and  farms  everywhere.  Last 
winter  two  hundred  of  thei 
were  surprised  by  the  i( 
blasts  of  a  Minnesota  winj 
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and  had  to  be  taken 
by  St.  Paul  charities.    At  the  present  rate  northern  M 
will  be  drained  of  laborers  in  a  few  years. 

Is  it  easier  for  the  national  stomach  to  digest  Mex^ 
Indian  descent  or  to  assimilate  Europeans?  Would 
have   Mexicans   than   Englishmen,   Swedes,   Ge^ 
Italians?    Must  we  have,  do  we  really  need  th 
these  dark-skinned  newcomers?     We  offended 
exclusion.    Should  we  antagonize  Mexico,  Centr 
America  by  closing  the  southern  gate? 

It's  up  to  Congress  to  answer  these  questio 
discreetly  silent. 


Sunset  Mftgaxine, 
November,  1924 

Until  men  of  ordinary  caliber 
can  go  over  the  same  route  in 
six  weeks  at  a  fixed  schedule 
and  with  no  undue  risk,  the 
airplane  must  remain  of  rather 
little  commercial  importance, 
though  invaluable  for  the  na- 
tional defense. 


The  Pulse  of  the  West 
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Raise  Taxation 
and  Build  More 
Good  Highways 


The  old  ques- 
tion    of    how 
to    get     more 
money  is  with 
us  again.    We  are  referring  to 
the  cash  needed  for    highway 
construction.    In  all  of  the  Far 
Western  states  ambitious  high- 
way   building   programs    have 
been  undertaken,  but  nowhere 
are  the  present  funds  sufficient  to 
complete  the  system.    And  bond 
issues  of  a  size  to  make  com- 
pletion of   the   road    program 
possible  are  out  of  the  question. 
Oregon  is  tackling  the  high- 
way-financing  problem  in  the 
right  spirit.    It  is  paying  for  its 
new  highways  out   of  current 
receipts,  and  it  is  throwing  the 

largest  part  of  the  burden  on  the  users  of  the  roads.  Oregon 
not  only  has  a  comparatively  high  schedule  of  license  fees 
for  motor  vehicles,  but  it  also  has  the  highest  gasoline  tax 
in  the  Far  West,  three  cents  a  gallon,  and  it  proposes  to 
add  another  cent  to  this  tax. 

Four  years  ago  we  advocated  a  gasoline  tax  for  California. 
When  it  was  imposed,  we  suggested  a  three-cent  tax  and 
retention  of  the  then  existing  schedule  of  state  license  fees 
because  it  was  plain  that  the  huge  amounts  needed  for  highway 
work  could  be  raised  in  no  other  way.  But  the  legislature 
under  the  pressure  of  the  automobile  associations  decided  on 
a  gasoUne  tax  of  only  two  cents  and  reduced  the  license  fees 
by  several  miUion  dollars  a  year.  Now  the  highway  funds  are 
practically  exhausted;  no  new  work  can  be  undertaken  unless 
the  revenues  are  increased. 

Why  not  increase  the  gasoline  tax  from  two  cents  a  gallon 
to  three  cents  and  lift  the  state  license  fee  from  $3  to  $6  per 
passenger  car?  The  average  motorist  would  not  feel  this 
added  burden  perceptibly,  but  it  would  produce  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  at  least  seven  million  dollars  a  year  for  new 
construction  and  maintenance.  It  will  have  to  be  done 
eventually ;  why  not  now? 

XJ         V 

Of  late  the  newspapers  in  various  parts  of 
the  Far  West  have  had  another  fit,  this 
time  about  the  increasing  numbers  of  boy 
criminals.    Civilization  is  headed  for  the 
ocks,  moraUty  is  going  to  the  bowwows,  the  home  is  about 
disappear  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mars  are  tearing  their 
r  in  futile  sorrow  because  the  earth  dwellers  are  not 
ing  their  danger  signals,  all  on  account  of  the  amazing 
th  of  adolescent  crime.    At  least  that's  what  the  front 
if  the  newspapers  would  have  us  believe, 
rue  that  today  more  boys  and  young  men  are  trans- 
the  law  than  a  hundred  or  fifty  years  ago.    It  is  also 
there  are  more  boys  and  young  men,  more  laws  and 
^  rtunities  for  youngsters  to  engage  in  those  daring, 
s  enterprises  they  crave.    They  can't  go  West 
spect  or  fight  Indians  any  more.    A  century 
rading  expedition  of  Andrew  Henry  into  the 
^'  ies  consisted  largely  of  boys  in  their  late  teens; 
,  Jim  Bridger,  David  Jackson,  William  Sub- 
'  atrick,  Etienne  Provost,  pathfinders  and 


Boy  Giminals 
as  a  Menace 
to  Civilization 


INTERNATIONAL 

Drouth  and  hot  weather  caused  a  great  house  moving  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Shasta   Calif omia, 

this  summer.    Unprotected  by  a  fresh  snow  cover,  the  glaciers  melted  so  rapidly  that 

one  of  them  sent  down  a  huge  flow  of  mud  and  boulders  which  tore  through 

the  forest  for  weeks  before  colder  weather  ended  the  avalanche 

trail  blazers  all,  had  not  yet  reached  twenty  when  they 
started  up  the  Missouri  to  risk  their  scalps  for  beaver  pelts. 
To  the  venturesome  youth  life  in  those  days  offered  constant 
opportunity  for  action,  risk  and  excitement.  Today  he  only 
has  highways  and  the  automobile,  either  his  father's  or  a 

stolen  one.  . 

The  number  of  young  offenders  undoubtedly  has  mcreased, 
but  this  increase  is  without  special  significance  unless  the 
proportion  of  juvenile  criminals  to  the  total  population  also 
has  increased.  Until  the  newspapers  can  statistically  prove 
such  a  proportional  increase,  we  have  nothing  to  worry 
about.  CiviUzation,  morality  and  the  home  survived  the 
Great  War,  bobbed  hair,  short  skirts  and  prohibition;  these 
ancient  institutions  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  onslaught 
of  the  criminal,  be  he  old  or  young,  for  a  few  years  longer. 

XJ  XJ 

Explorers  returning  from  the  Far  North 
report  that  the  polar  ice  cap  is  extending, 
moving  south.     Scientists  who  for  more 
than  ten  years  have  been  systematically 
and  continuously  measuring  and  recording  the  fluctuations 
in  the  amount  of  radiation  given  off  by  the  sun,  the  sole 
source  of  heat  for  this  planet,  report  that  since  192 1  there 
has  been  a  steady  decrease  amounting  to  a  maximum  de- 
ficiency of  almost  three  degrees  so  far. 

Do  these  things  indicate  another  gradual  change  m  the 
climatic  conditions  of  the  earth?  Twice  before  the  northern 
ice  cap  grew  and  crept  south,  the  advancing  glaciers  covermg 
the  Middle  West  as  far  south  as  Nebraska  and  scouring  out 
the  Great  Lakes  on  the  way.  A  sudden  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  heat  given  off  by  the  sun  may  easily  cause  the 
ice  cap  to  start  marching  again,  burying  stalled  motor  cars 
instead  of  mired  mammoths  in  its  deadly  folds.  It  will 
require  some  time,  though,  to  complete  the  journey,  prob- 
ably two  or  three  thousand  years. 

But  long  before  the  advance  has  reached  its  maximum, 
the  accompanying  climatic  changes  will  have  played  havoc 
with  agriculture  and  temperate-zone  civilization.  In  1816, 
for  instance,  there  was  a  deficiency  the  equivalent  of  ten 
degrees  in  the  amount  of  the  solar  radiation  received  by  the 
planet;  that  year  there  were  snowstorms,  frost  and  ice  every 
month  throughout  the  summer;  the  harvest  was  calam- 
itously small  and  many  a  family  was  hungry. 


Predicting  the 
Weather  Four 
Years  Ahead 
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SCIENCE 


I 


Wh£reas^  at  the  option  of  a  single  official 
of  theSgovemment,  several  of  the  national  parks 
in  the  \Jnited  States  are  nevertheless  open  to 
mining  a^  grazing,  while  the  control  of  water 
power  in  mture  parks  has  recentlv/been  sur- 
rendered to  the  Water  Power  Commission ;  and 
all  but  one  oi  the  national  pa^s  in  Canada 
are  similarly  op^n  to  certain  economic  or  com- 
mercial uses;  am 

Whereas^  this  g^eratioif  can  pass  on  to  fu- 
ture generations  novgr|Mtter  gift  than  these 
parks  in  their  primiti\/  condition.    Therefore, 

Be  It  Resolved^  ThaKthe  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  earnestly 
requests  the  peopde  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  and  Parliament 
of  the  Domimon  of  Canadf^to  secure  such 
amendments/of  existing  law  and  the  enactment 
of  such  ntfw  laws  as  will  give  \o  all  units  in 
the  international  parks  system  Complete  con- 
servatioin  alike,  and  will  safeguard  them 
against  every  industrial  use  either  Vnder  pri- 
vate/or""P!tBlic  cralrol  at  least  until  careful 
stufay  shall  justify  the  elimination  of  any  part 
trom  park  classification. 

THE  STATUS  OF  PUEBLO  INDIAN  LANDSi 

Whereas^  the  economic  status  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians  in  New  Mexico  is  in  jeopardy  because 
of  various  land  and  irrigation  claims  of  non- 
Indians;  and, 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  justly 
guaranteed  to  the  Pueblo  communities  the 
titles  of  their  lands  and  the  irrigation  and 
other  rights  pertaining  thereto;  and, 

Whereas,  every  interference  with  their  natu- 
ral condition  will  destroy  the  usefulness  of 
these  areas  to  science  and  education;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  recently  been  considering  the  passage  of 
laws  to  quiet  land-title  disputes  between  non- 
Indians  and  the  Pueblos;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association 
for   the   Advancement   of   Science,   an   organ- 

1  Besolution  adopted  in  principle  by  the  coun- 
cil of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  at  the  fourth  Boston  meeting, 
adopted  in  this  form  by  the  executive  committee 
of  the  council  of  the  association  at  its  regular 
spring  meeting  held  in  Washington,  April  22, 
1923,  and  issued  from  the  Washington  office  of 
the  association,  April  25,   1923. 
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ization  of  over  11,000  American  scientists  and 
friends  of  science  and  education,  unequivocally 
favors  the  full  and  complete  protection  of  the 
Pueblos  in  all  their  fundamental  land,  irriga- 
tion and  cultural  rights,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  continue  to  live  their  own  lives  in  as 
nearly  their  own  manner  as  is  possible  and 
with  as  little  restriction  as  is  consistent  with 
the  rights  of  their  non-Indian  neighbors. 


AND 

Dr.  R.  a.  Millikan,  director  of /the  Nor- 
man iBiidge  Laboratory  of  the  Calffomia  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  formulated  And  secuved 
the  siWatures  to  the  following  s)latement: 

A    JOI^T    STATEMENT    UPON'    THE /RELATIONS     OF 
SCIENCE    AND    RELIOfON 

We,  tfle  undersigned,  deeply  regret  that  in 
recent  conroTersies  there  hai  been  a  tendency 
to  present  ^science  and  relirion  as  irreconcilable 
and  antagonistic  domains  oy  thought,  for  in  fact 
theytticel  difftihct  human  n^eds,  and  h^  the  round- 
ing out  of  human  life  tney  supplement  rather 
than  displace  or  oppose  /6ach  other. 

The  purpose  W  scienae  is  to  develop,  without 
prejudice  or  prec^ceptyon  of  any  kind,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  factsXthe flaws  and  the  processes  of 
nature.  The  evenXmfre  important  task  of  re- 
ligion, on  the  otheryjJand,  is  to  develop  the  con- 
sciences, the  ideals  and  the  aspirations  of  man* 
kind.  Each  of  thes^Xtwo  activities  represents  a 
deep  and  vital  funcfiom  of  the  soul  of  man,  and 
both  are  necessary  ffor  Vhe  life,  the  progress  and 
the  happiness  of  uie  human  race. 

It  is  a  sublime  conceotion  of  God  which  is 
furnished  by  science,  ana  one  wholly  consonant 
with  the  highest 'ideals  oA  religion,  when  it  rep- 
resents Him  as  yevealing  Himself  through  count- 
less ages  in  the/  development  of  the  earth  as  an 
abode  for  man /and  in  the  Vage-long  inbreathing 
of  life  into  its  constituent  Watter,  culminating 
in  man  with  h/s  spiritual  native  and  all  his  God- 
like powers. 

RELIGIOUS    LEADERS 

Bishop  William  Lawrence,  episcopalian,  Bos- 
ton, Massaoliusetts. 

Bishop  Ajilliam  Thomas  Mannikg,  episcopalian, 
Bishop's  pouse,  Cathedral  Heights,  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  Hfenry  Van  Dyke,  presbyte\ian,  preacher 
and  poeft,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  iamcs  I.  Vance,  presbyterian\  First  Pres- 
byterian  Church,  Nashville,   Tennessf 

President  Clarence  A.  Barbour,  bafetist,  Roch- 
ester Theological  Seminary,  Rochester, \New  York. 
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A  PUEBLO  OF  THE  RED  WILLOW  PEOPLE 

Ti!S,P^^P[^  ^^  ^^^  §^^  Willow  originally  settled  near  the  willow  shadowed  waters  of  Pueblo  Creek,  although  the  present  pueblo  was  not  built  until  about 
1700.  The  early  Spanish  conquistadores  reported  that  after  the  men  brought  the  wood  and  constructed  the  frames  of  the  houses,  the  women  mixed  the 
mortar  and  built  the  walls.    It  was  also  said  that  the  women  built  and  owned  the  houses  while  the  men  tilled  and  owned  the  fields.    Women  have  a  high  place 

among  these  Indians,   for  descent  is  in  the   female   line,  the  children  belonging  to  the  clan  of  the  mother. 

RED  WILLOW  PEOPLE  OF  THE  PUEBLOS 

How  the  Red  Willow  People  Got  Their  Name — The   Unique    Position    of   Women    Among    the 

Pueblo  People— Why  the  War  Chief  Retains  His  Title 

By  Florence  Merriam  Bailey 


rHE  Taos  Indians  or  the  Red  Willow  People,  so  the  legend 
runs,  were  sent  by  the  Great  Spirit  from  the  north  to  find 
a  home  in  the  south  land,  and  the  land  allotted  them 
would  be  recognized  by  a  clear  mountain  stream  coming  down 
from  a  canyon,  in  which  grew  red  willows  and  red  plum  bushes. 
For  a  long  time  the  tribe  wandered  up  and  down  along  the  Rocky 
Mountains  searching  for  the  appointed  land,  finally  establishing 
themselves  on  Pueblo  Creek,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sanger  de  Cristo 
Range.  And  here  we  found  their  irrigation  ditches  in  places 
bordered  with  thickets  of  red  willow  and  wild  plum,  the  plum 
heavily  laden  with  red  fruit  which  the  Indian  women  and  chil- 
dren were  industriously  gathering  as  an  important  part  of  their 
winter  food  supply. 

The  system  of  irrigation  upon  which  the  life  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians  depends  has  been  in  operation  among  them  since  before 
the  Spaniards  came.  But  now,  notably  at  Taos,  such  a  large 
part  of  the  water  is  taken  by  squatters  who  have  settled  on  the 
Indian  grants  that  the  Indians*  crops,  which  make  them  self- 
supporting  and  self-respecting,  are  sadly  jeopardized.  When  we 
were  camped  near  the  Taos  pueblo  for  a  few  days  in  a  dry  sea- 
son, the  water  was  in  use  not  only  by  day  but  by  night,  each  man 
to  whom  it  was  assigned  coming  at  his  appointed  hour  to  turn 
the  ditches  for  himself.  Some  came  on  horseback,  balancing 
their  hoes  in  their  hands,  but  most  of  them  came  on  foot.  At 
dusk  one  night  a  ditcher  passed  swiftly  up  the  road  to  take  his 
turn,  stopping  at  our  tent  on  his  way  back;  and  a  few  hours 
later  in  the  darkness  a  light  we  saw  swinging  around  in  a  circle, 
throwing  oflf  sparks  like  a  fire  wheel,  proved  to  be  the  faggot 
torch  of  a  midnight  irrigator.  Sometimes  a  thrifty  Indian  would 
work  in  the  fields  irrigating  all  night  for  two  nights  in  succession, 


we  were  told,  although  he  had  previously  worked  all  day  long. 

At  the  present  time  the  irrigation  water  is  definitely  appor- 
tioned between  the  Indians  and  the  settlers  on  their  grants,  the 
settlers  using  it  two  days  and  two  nights  and  the  Indians  two 
days  and  two  nights,  but  sometimes  at  a  crucial  moment  in  dry 
weather  part  of  a  crop  is  lost  by  the  hard-working  Indians  while 
waiting  their  next  turn  to  irrigate. 

On  our  visit  the  industry  of  the  people  impressed  us  at  every 
turn.  Hardly  a  man  was  to  be  seen  about  the  pueblo  during 
our  stay.  The  whole  community  was  at  work  in  the  fields  or 
woods.  In  petition  for  good  crops  both  Indians  and  Mexicans, 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  priests,  sometimes  carried  through  the 
fields  a  canopied  image  of  the  Virgin,  occasionally  firing  their 
guns  into  the  air  as  they  progressed.  But  they  believed  in  doing 
their  own  part  as  well  as  asking  the  Virgin  to  do  her's.  From  a 
hill  back  of  camp  the  pueblo  land  looked  like  patchwork,  patches 
of  green  being  separated  by  the  willow  and  plum  thickets  that 
bordered  the  irrigation  ditches.  In  these  small  fields  substantial 
crops  of  wheat  and  oats,  or  corn,  beans,  peas,  and  squashes  were 
raised.  Some  of  the  wheat  fields  were  solid  headed,  as  weed- 
less  as  those  of  the  best  white  farmers. 

The  thrift  of  the  Indians  was  impressed  upon  us  particularly 
by  their  use  of  wood.  By  the  wise  rules  of  the  pueblo  no  one 
was  allowed  to  cut  the  living  trees;  only  waste  timber  could  be 
used,  and  faggot  gatherers,  presumably  unable  to  do  harder  work, 
were  seen  on  the  slopes  of  the  foothills  picking  up  sticks  for  the 
small  fireplace  and  oven  fires. 

Another  phase  of  the  life  of  the  pueblo  was  seen  when  we 
passed  through  the  country  at  harvest  time. 

At  one  of  the  first  threshing  floors  we  recognized  an  English- 
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speaking     Indian. 
John     Concha, 
who,   like  all   the 
other  men,  had  a 
Mexican  as  w  e  1 1 
as  an  Indian  name. 
His  floor,  fenced 
like  a  corral,  was 
a  typical  one,  cir- 
cular,   hard,    and 
smooth  as  a  tennis 
court.     From  the 
grain  stack  in  the 
center    he    was 
scattering     wheat 
to  be  threshed  out 
by    a  .  b  a  n  d    of 
horses  which  a 
small   boy    was 
whipping    around 
the  ring.     As  we 
drove  up  Concha 
came     forward, 
pitchfork  in  hand, 
his    long   green 
shirt  hanging  be- 
low his  knees,  his 
blanket   having 
been    thrown    on 
the  fence.    By  the 


LOADING  THRESHED  GRAIN  ON  TO  MULES 

Today  some  of  the  Taos  people  have  their  grain  threshed  by  modern  methods,  but  many  more  still  adhere 
to  the  primitive  threshing  floor  of  Biblical  times.  These  floors  are  circular,  and  as  hard  and  smooth  as  a 
tennis  court.  From  a  stack  in  the  -center  of  the  ring  the  grain  is  thrown  out  to  be  threshed  by  a  band  ot 
horses  that  is  driven  around  the  ring  by  a  small  boy.  Finally  the  grain  is  carried  off  to  be  packed  on  mules 
by  Indians  whose  only  dress  is  a  breach-cloth,  and  whose  brown  bodies  glisten  with  sweat. 


I  I 

of  it,  but  picking 
himself  up  with  a 
laugh  at  the  watch- 
ing    woman,     he 
would  force  him- 
self on  after  the 
surging    band, 
a  r  oun  d       and 
around   one   way, 
every       muscle 
strained,    till     he 
was  too  dizzy   to 
go  farther;  when, 
stoutly  facing  the 
confused     horses, 
he   would    turn 
them  and   start 
back   around   and 
around  the  other 
way.    Here  was 
the  game,  to   see 
which    boy   could 
keep  at  it  the 
longer.  When  the 
little    fellow 
finally    gave    up, 
unwillingly,    and 
took   the   larger 
boy's  place  on  the 
fence    we   turned 


away,  but  we  felt 
quite  sure  that  the  bigger  boy  would  not  outdo  the  little  fellow  in 
this  test  of  endurance  by  which  braves  are  made. 

On  another  threshing  floor  we  found  a  high  stack  of  beans  and 
an  Indian,  whose  willow-wreathed  brows  gave  him  the  air  of  an 
old  Roman,  forging  ahead  with  set  face  and  tense  muscles  after 
a  bunch  of  piebald  ponies  circling  around  the  stack. 

"A  Mexican  would  get  on  one  of  the  horses  and  drive  the  rest, 
was  commented,  "but  that's  just  the  difference  between  the  Mexi- 
cans and  the  Taos 
people  —  there's 
not  much  of  the 
*lazy  Indian' 
about  them!" 

Threshing  and 
winnowing  were 
going    on    at   the 
same  time  on  dif- 
ferent floors,  and 
on   one    across 
from    John    Con- 
cha's,  Big   Pablo, 
the      Lieutenant 
War    Chief,    was 
peacefully    w  i  n  - 
nowing  his  wheat. 
His  strong  f  a  c  e 
and  proud  bearing 
compelled  our  ad- 
miration.    As  we 
drove  up,  a  young 
woman    with   a 
baby  in  her  arms 
laughed  shyly  and 
tried  to  hide  be- 
hind a  winnowing 
screen,  one  of  the 
primitive     models 
of  ancient  agricul- 
t  u  r  e  ,    the    first 
crude  step  toward 
the    fanning   mill. 
It   was    simply   a 
long  box  with 

GOSSIP  AT  THE  DOOR  OF  A  PUEBLO  fom'^beU^'f  fin; 

The  roofs  of  the  pueblos,  once  used  as  defenses  against  the  enemy,  are  today  utilized  as  storehouses  and  wire  mesh  which, 

as  vantage  points  for  friendly  visiting.     These  roofs,  which  are  drained  by  pipes  very  much  after  the  fashion  ^^^^   ^j^^    sieve 

of  the  modern  house,  are  reached  by  ladders  and  the  entrance  to  the  house  proper  is  from  the  roof      It  will  shaken    by 

easily  be  seen  that  under  these  circumstances  a  pueblo  would  be  impregnable  to  attack  until  the  roofs  had  been  was  s  n  a  ^^         J 

.taken.    Now,  however,  lacking  an  enemy,  doors  and  windows  have  been  made.  two  men  w  u  u  i  u 


i en  ce     was    a . 

draped  figure,  a  woman  with  a  baby  in  her  arms.  At  our  approach 
she  turned  her  back  and  while  we  stayed  talking,  presumably 
with  her  l>usband,  she  kept  her  position,  standing  like  a  lay  figure, 
silent  and  motionless,  watching  the  boy  who  may  have  been  hers, 
who  was  driving  the  horses. 

We,  too,  soon  became  absorbed  in  watching  the  boy.    In  a  little 
red  shirt,  his  hanging  braids  tied  with  red,  his  big  shell  ear- 
rings flapping  as  he  ran,  the  plucky  little  fellow,  whip  in  hand, 
kept  close  at  the 
heels  of  the  eleven 
horses  as  they 
plunged     through 
the       entangling 
grain.  Around  and 
around  he  ran 
after  them,  urging 

them  on  with  an 

Indian    sing-song, 

lashing  at  those 

that  held  back  to 

snatch    for    a 

mouthful  of  grain, 

till    he    sent    the 

bunch      crowding 

on  ag  a  i  n  .    If  a 

horse  strayed  out 

too  near  the  cor- 
ral fence,  getting 

off  the  grain,  an- 
other boy,  a  size 

larger,  who  stood 

leaning  a  gai  nst 

the  fence,  whipped 

at  it,  but  he  was 

only  an   onlooker 

waiting   his   turn. 

The  small   driver 

had  his  hard  work 

to  do  himself.  We 

watched     his 

plucky,   ambitious 

efforts  with  admi- 
ration.      Wading 

almost  up  to  his 

knees    in    the 

tangle,  sometimes 

tripping  close  un- 
der   the    horses' 

feet  in  the  thickest 
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sift  out  the  wheat,  but  hold  the  chaff.  Pablo  was  working  alone, 
however,  and  used  a  still  more  primitive  method.  With  a  long 
wooden  shovel  he  scooped  the  grain  from  the  yellow  stack,  raised 
it  high  in  air  and  let  it  run  slowly  off,  the  wind  blowing  away 
the  chaff  as  it  fell.  Watching  the  winnowing  was  an  Indian 
boy  with  a  baby  tied  in  a  shawl  on  his  back,  learning  to  winnow 
while  he  played  the  role  of  father. 

After  seeing  the  threshing  floors  we  drove  about  among  the 
corrals  and  feeding  sheds  the  roofs  of  which  were  conveniently 
stacked  with  straw.  Novel  sights  met  us  at  every  turn  and  we 
grew  so  absorbed  in  them  that  when,  after  encountering  a  band 
of  horses  driven  by  a  picturesque  foreign-looking  lad  with  a 
draped  head  and  red  shirt,  we  suddenly  came  on  an  American 
flag  waving  over  a  small  schoolhouse,  we  started  as  if  recalled 
from  the  Arabian  Nights.  On  the  way  to  the  school  we  met  one 
of  the  teachers — Tah-bah,  Antelope  River— a  graduate  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Indian  school  and  one  of  Edward  Curtis'  most  striking 
photographic  models. 

Finding  us  on  the  way  to  the  pueblo,  he  offered  to  act  as  guide 
and  interpreter.  The  women  were  busily  engaged,  as  he  explained, 
preparing  for  the  Harvest  Feast.  Blankets  that  they  had  washed 
with  soap  root  (Yucca  baccata),  good  for  washing  flannels  in 
hard  water,  hung  drying  on  the  walls  giving  great  splashes  of 
color.  A  row  of  Mexican  ovens  at  the  base  of  the  north  pueblo 
was  being  freshly  plastered  with  adobe  and  a  new  smooth  coat  of 
brown  was  being  given  the  pueblo  itself.  Women  dressed  in 
something  that  gave  an  added  touch  of  beauty  to  the  brown  walls, 
red,  perhaps,  of tenest  of  all,  were  at  work  on  the  different  stories ; 
some  leaning  over  the  edge  of  a  roof,  others  standing  on  ladders 
smoothing  the  soft  brown  earth  with  their  hands  in  quaint  archaic 
style.  Had  we  not  seen  the  Mexican  women  doing  the  same  it 
would  have  seemed  a  strange  occupation  for  them.  At  the  coming 
of  the  Spaniards,  however,  the  Pueblo  women  did  still  more. 
It  was  reported  by  Casteriada,  who  was  with  Coronado,  that  after 
the  men  had  brought  the  wood  and  constructed  the  frames  the 
women  mixed  the  mortar  and  built  the  walls.  Another  authority 
stated  that  the  women  not  only  built  but  owned  the  houses,  while 
the  men  tilled  and  owned  the  fields.  The  importance  accorded 
women  in  Pueblo  life  was  attested  in  other  ways.  Notably  enough, 
descent  was  in  the  female  line,  children  belonging  to  the  clan 
of  the  mother. 

In  passing  the  pueblo  mission,  an  adobe  of  characteristic  Spanish 
mission  style  with  its  bell  and  walled  courtyard,  we  found  another 
group  of  workers,  a  band  of  pretty  young  girls  in  bright  rebozas 
whitening  both  church  and  wall  with  Herra  hlanca.    Other  women 
were  at  work  beautifying  the  inside  of  the  mission.     Standing 
Deer,  the  Governor  who  has  since  died,  whose  forceful  face  was 
wrinkled  and  careworn,  stood  wrapped  in  a  dark  blanket  over- 
seeing the  workers  and  elicited  our  especial  interest.     We  had 
already  seen  the  War  Chief,  whose  title  sounded  decidedly  melo- 
dramatic for  agricultural  Indians  in  these  days  of  peace,  and  had 
learned  how  his  duties  had  been  modified  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
times,  how  instead  of  keeping  sentinels  posted  on  the  walls  and 
mountain  passes  to  watch  for  hostile  bands  of  Apaches,  Yutas 
(Utes),  and  Comanches  as  in  previous  generations  it  was  now  his 
duty  to  keep  off  trespassers,  whether  sheep  men  grazing  their 
flocks  on  his  range  or  others  who  would  take  still  greater  advantage 
of  his  people.    What  were  now  the  duties  of  an  Indian  Governor? 
In  the  pueblos,  each  of  which  has  had  political  autonomy  and 
its  clan  system,  said  to  be   "the   fundamental  basis   of   ancient 
society,  the  unit  of  organization  of  the  social  and  governmental 
system"  from  its  first  discovery  by  the  Spaniards,  there  are  two 
complete  sets  of  officials,  civil  and  military— both  elected  annually 
by  a  council  of  head  men  to  carry  out  their  decrees— the  Governor 
being  the  head  of  the  civil  as  the  War  Chief  is  of  the  military 
organization.     Considering  the  anxiety  the  civil  authorities  are 
given  by  scheming  enemies  and  the  fact  that  their  unsuspicious 
friendliness  has  cost  them  large  sections  of  their  irrigable  land 
in  the  past,  it  is  no  wonder  that  white  men  are  suspected  foes 
until  proven  friends,  that  the  Governor  looked  careworn,  and  that 
we  were  looked  at  askance  until  he  was  convinced  that  we  meant 
his  people  no  harm. 

From  the  creek  a  splendid  figure  approached  us,  a  stately 
Indian  woman  with  a  huge  black  Santa  Clara  water  jar,  its  highly 
polished  surface  glinting  in  the  sun,  balanced  on  her  head,  her 
scarlet  reboza  beneath  it  blowing  out  over  her  figure.  As  she 
approached  she  returned  our  admiring  glances  with  such  hauteur 
that,  as  if  in  apology,  the  Interpreter  explained,  "She  is  a  Prin- 
cess!" As  we  looked,  she  mounted  a  ladder  like  a  caryatid,  her 
figure  erect,  her  arms  at  her  sides,  touching  neither  jar  nor  ladder 
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as  she  rose  with  magnificent  dignity  to  the  roof  of  the  pueblo. 
The  flat  roofs  of  the  pueblos  which  in  historic  days  sometimes 
held  piles  of  pebbles  and  rocks  to  be  thrown  down  upon  the  heads 
of  the  enemy,  now  held  a  variety  of  possessions,  from  drying 
plums  to  horns  and  skins,  piles  of  firewood,  and  plows.  The 
small  chimneys  when  not  in  use  were  covered  with  stones  or 
capped  with  artistic  pottery  jars  with  the  bottoms  broken  out,  the 
constricted  throats  keeping  the  smoke  from  being  blown  back  into 
the  rooms  below.  Doors  now  filled  the  low,  narrow  doorways 
which  had  formerly  been  protected  by  blankets  of  twisted  rabbit 
skins.  But  porthole  windows,  and  trapdoors  opening  down  into 
the  rooms  below,  recalled  the  days  of  warfare  when  there  were 
no  outside  doors  and  the  people  of  the  pueblo,  at  the  approach 
of  an  enemy,  drew  up  the  ladders  and  retreated  within  their 
stronghold. 

As  we  walked  around  at  the  foot  of  the  pueblo  among  the 
chicken  coops,  ovens,  and  storehouses,  more  sacks  of  grain  were 
being  brought  in  from  the  threshing  floors.  One  boy  in  a  magenta 
shirt  who  had  a  horse  and  plenty  of  leisure  was  carrying  in  a 
sack  at  a  time  across  his  saddle.  Another  Indian  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  wagon  drove  in  with  a  small  load  of  grain  bags. 
When  he  had  climbed  a  ladder  with  one  on  his  back  he  calmly 
waited  on  the  roof  for  his  wife  to  bring  up  the  next  hundred- 
pound  sack,  though  when  she  reached  the  top  of  the  ladder  he 
did  considerately  lean  over  and  take  the  load  from  her  back. 

One  of  the  rooms  where  the  wheat  was  stored  was  shown  us 
by  Antelope  River.  He  had  taken  us  freely  over  the  outsides  of 
both  pueblos,  but  had  to  be  asked  twice  if  we  might  be  shown 
the  inside  of  some  of  the  apartments,  and  then,  with  evident 
reluctance,  muttering  that  he  guessed  it  would  do  no  harm,  he 
went  up  to  an  open  door  and  asked  in  a  tone  of  apology  if  he 
might  bring  us  in.  His  hesitation  was  so  characteristic  of  the 
self-respecting  Red  Willow  People  that  we  felt  delicate  about 
intruding,  but  the  matronly  Indian  woman  who  met  us  at  the 
door  in  a  delightful  glowing  red  dress  and  white  moccasins, 
seemed  pleased  when  we  shook  hands  with  her,  and  smiled  at 
our  interest  in  the  contents  of  her  room. 

It  was  spotlessly  clean,  swept  apparently  with  a  small  broom 
of  golden  brush  (Chrysothamnus)  stems  that  lay  on  the  ground. 
Burro  and  goat  skins  used  as  sleeping  mats  gave  a  decorative 
touch  to  the  adobe  floor,  and  in  one  corner  was  a  low-framed  bin 
full  of  wheat,  fresh  from  the  winnowing.  At  the  end  of  the  bin 
were  two  grinding  stones,  metates,  set  in  adobe  against  the  wall, 
used  today  in  grinding  corn.  A  bow  with  arrows  hung  by  the 
door  and  on  the  wall  a  row  of  shelves  held  a  curious  mixture 
of  Indian  and  white  man  utensils,  white  crockery  beside  bread- 
filled  Indian  baskets.  As  we  passed  along,  a  second  open  door 
revealed  white  walls,  an  immaculate  floor,  and  an  orderly  bench- 
like row  of  folded  blankets. 

When  we  had  seen  the  typical  Indian  rooms  our  Santa  Fe 
student  said  with  pride  that  he  would  show  us  his  room.  At  the 
padlocked  door  we  were  joined  by  a  strange  tall  figure  swathed 
in  white  from  head  to  foot  which  followed  us  in  and,  during 
our  stay,  remained  silent  and  motionless  with  suspicious  eyes 
fastened  upon  us.  An  iron  bedstead  here  took  the  place  of  skins 
and  blankets,  and  there  were  tables  covered  with  school  books. 
On  the  walls  in  place  of  bows,  arrows,  and  guns,  hung  a  school 
uniform,  photographs  of  graduating  classes  and  football  teams, 
one  team  that  the  boy  had  been  captain  of  himself,  he  told  us 
with  just  pride.  When  we  looked  at  the  ugly  Yankee  blue  jeans 
of  our  utilitarian  age  we  thought  of  the  picturesque  flowing  robes 
and  rich  colors  of  the  ancestral  Pueblo  dress. 

Our  young  teacher  was  about  to  be  married  and  showed  us  the 
house  he  was  building  for  his  wife,  the  Red  Willow  People  being 
monagomists  with  strong  family  ties.  The  responsibilities  of 
family  life,  we  were  told,  were  publicly  recognized.  When  a 
man  married,  if  possible,  he  became  an  officer  of  the  pueblo,  so 
assuming  the  full  duties  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  He  also 
became  the  moral  head  of  his  household  and  was  expected  to 
uphold  the  ethical  standards  and  carry  out  the  teachings  of  the 

sages  of  the  tribe. 

The  good  moral  tone  of  the  pueblo  was  explained  not  alone 
by  the  peaceful,  industrious  character  of  the  Indians,  but  by  the 
fact  that  ethical  ideals  were  constantly  kept  before  the  people. 
Every  Sunday,  as  we  were  told,  after  mass  the  Indians  stopped 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  mission,  and  if  no  white  men  or  Mexicans 
were  there  the  Governor  or  one  of  the  old  men  would  give  an 
ethical  talk,  admonishing  the  people  to  be  good — not  to  steal, 
drink  whisky,  or  be  like  some  of  the  low  settlers  around  them. 

{Continued  on  page  42^ 
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LIFE  AMONG  THE  RED  WILLOW  PEOPLE 
Top:   When  the  baking  is  done,  the  housewife,  dressed  in  her  reboza.  opens  the  doors  of  the  ovens  at  the  base  of  ^^-Wo  fnd  jvith^^^^^^^^^^^ 
brings  out  the  little,  flatish  loaves     Left:    The  Taos  women  are  ^^Xr^^'^L^f  •  ""Tr men  of  "he  Red  W  Uow  dress  in  white  buckskin  and  wear  eagle 

fully  draped  blanket.  ^-orn:J^^  S„r1rr1nS*U!^^e"S^^^^^^^^  is^^one. 
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TRA V  EL 


Red  Willow  People  of  the  Pueblos 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


During  the  week  these  guardians 
of  the  pueblo  morals  were  on  the 
watch  and,  to  generalizations, 
added  good  advice  on  pertinent 
subjects,  the  married  men  being 
appealed  to  as  the  heads  of  their 
families  to  carry  the  good  advice 
home  to  their  wives  and  sisters. 
The  wholesome  lives  of  the 
people  showed  in  their  faces.  One 
of  the  boys  whom  we  met,  a 
clean,  frank-faced,  handsome  lad, 
full  of  vitality  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  seemed  typical.  At 
the  moment  he  was  dressed  in 
gala  attire,  with  a  wide  band  of 
bright   red   flannel   dragging   on 


IBLING-MAJESTY  OF 
IRIAL-TOLEDO 

the  ground  behind  him.     As  we  !\    X 

talked  with  him  a  figure  appeared  ^o^a  Hotel  Window— -The  Tragedy  of  Florinda  the 

on  the  north  pueblo  and  began   pps  Manner  in  Which  the  Church  of  The  Christ  of 
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addressing  the  people. 

'Who  is  that?"  we  asked. 

The  Governor,  my  father,*'  he 
answered  impressively.  But 
though  he  felt  the  full  dignity  of 
the  position,  his  father  the  Gov- 
ernor was  not  disturbed  in  his 
daily  walk  of  life  by  pride  of  sta- 
tion. He  was  found  the  next 
morning,  hoe  in  hand,  irrigating 
his  fields,  wading  about  bare- 
footed, a  striking  example  of  the 
democratic  industrious  spirit  of 
the  Taos  people. 


jired  Its  Name — The  House  of  Cervantes 


By  Robert  Medill 


t/ia/  Mr.  Mcditl\is  writing  for  TRAVEL  on  various  aspects  of 

•  later  in  the  falhsm  his  book  "Spanish  Totims  and  People/'.    The 

'  Spain"  appearecNn  the  August  issue,  and  the  next,  on  Cordova, 

will  he  published  in^Qctoher, 


is  less  hbspifaBte  tfian  tnaroi  rnese  omer  cuies,  lur  an  auuut  n  la 
the  absence  of  habitation,  and  the  dust,  crumbling  rock  and 
drought-stricken  soil  of  desolation — ah  extraordinary  situation  for 
a  city  that  maintained  itself  as  a  grea,t  metropolis,  a  center  of 
culture,  religion  and  government  for  marly  centuries  under  chang- 
ing civilizatiotis. 

The  early  evening  train  from  Madrid,  isarries  you  to  Toledo 
after  dark  and  in  a  spirit  of  adventurous  intei^est,  as  of  approach- 
ing something  strange  and  exotic,  you  enter  th^  cit} .  As  is  usual 
in  Spain  the  railroad  station  is  removed  from  the  town  and  the 
drive  along  the  dust-blanketed  road,  around  the  shoulder  of  the 
hill,  across  the  Moorish  bridge  that  spans  the  deep.^ chasm  of  the 
river  and  up  the  precipitous  slopes  of  the  now  shrunken  metropolis 
leaves  impressions  that  do  not  fade.  The  desert  sky,  ^  deep  blue, 
is  spangled  with  a 
myriad  of  luminous 
stars  that  hang  low  in 
the  clear  upland  air, 
and  as  you  slowly  make 
your  way  up  the  wind- 
ing causeway  the  scene 
which  unfolds  at  your 
feet,  as  the  straggling"^ 
outskirts  of  the  town 
drop  below  you,  with  its 
twinkling  lights  dupli- 
cates the  canopy  of  the 
heavens  and  you  have 
the  impression  of  as- 
cending in  midair  and 
being  enveloped  in  the 
evening  sky. 

If  Toledo  has  been 
described  to  you  as  a 
dead  or  dying  city, 
crumbling  to  dust  in  its 

splendid  isolation,  you 
will  wonder  at  the  lively 
traffic  that  accompanies 

you   from   the    station, 

on   foot  and  donkey 

back,  in  carriage  and  ,» 

motor.  The  air  vibrates^^ 

with  the  sound  of  mov- 
ing life  which  toils  up 

the  perpendicular  grade, 

an    activity    that    later 

you    find   characterizes 

the    daylight    hours   as 

well.     At   last   a   final 

turn  of  the  serpentine 

road    brings    you    into 

the   principal   square 

which,  paradoxically,  is 

triangular  in  shape,  and 

proceeding  across   it 

your  bus  enters  a  tiny 


THE  ST.  MARTIN  BRIDGE  LEADING  TO  TOLEDO 

The  St.  Martin  Bridge  which  spans  the  Tagus  and  leads  up  to  Toledo  was  built  in  1212.  A 
curious  legend  is  connected  with  the  building  of  the  bridge  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  original 
constructor  discovered  at  the  last  minute  a  dangerpus  flaw  in  his  plans.  Not  daring  either  to 
confess  or  to  continue  his  work,  he  told  his  wife,  who  stole  from  the  house  that  night  when 
her  husband  was  sleeping  and  fired  the  scaffolding  that  supported  the  arches,  causing  them 
to  collapse.     Thus  the  work  was  begun  over  and  the  flaw  was  remedied. 


;ie  to  draw  up  almost  Ihamediately  in  a  miniature  plaza  before 
ie  door  of  your  hotel.     The  hotels  of  Spain  have  been  much 
laligned  and  this  hotel  at  Toledo  help^  to  prove  the  falsity  of 
luch  that  has  been  said  of  them.     Jt  is  built  after  the  order  of 
ii  old  palace  and  in  spite  of  its.felative  modernity  it  strikes  a 
irmonious   note   that   is  quite^  gratifying  to  the   sense  of   age 
iiiat  you  expect  to  envelop  everything  in  a  city  that  knows  noth- 
ing new.     It  has  a  centjritf  court  which   is   ample  in   size;   its 
dining  room  is  almost  infposing  and  if  its  furnishings  are  marked 
by  an  extreme  simplicity  that  approaches  poverty  what  does  it 
matter?     For,  sittva^ed  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  city  at  the  edge 
of   the   slope  oWlooking  the  road  and  the  houses  which   fall 
away  in  cascadkfs  below,  it  offers  you  views  of  enchantment  from 
your  chamber  window  that  are  hardly  equalled  outside  of  fairy 
tales.     If  your  windows  face  the  east  they  will  command  a  view 
of  the  golden  desert  over  the  city  walls  and  roof  tops  below 
that  is  as  far  reaching  as  the  prospect  from  an  aeroplane.    Noth- 
ing/ould  be  lovelier  than  this  vast  expanse  of  shimmering  plain 
in  the  cool  sparkling  air  of  the  early  morning,  glorified  into  a 
canvas  of  color  harmonies  by  the  rays  of  yellow  sunlight;  and 

when  the  blanket   of 
night  envelops  the  silent 
world    beyond  ,     the 
twinkling  lights  of  the 
houses  clustered  at  the 
foot    of    the    hill    and 
the  bull  ring,  a  gigantic 
bowl    of    incandesence 
under  its  flood  of  elec- 
tric  light,   it   is   like   a 
place   where    fairies 
dwell.     If  there  could 
be  any  monotony  in  this 
prospect  over  the  dis- 
tant   plain  there    as- 
suredly is  none  in  the 
extraordinary  scene  on 
the  flat  roof  tops  imme- 
diately below.    For  the 
worthy  people  who  oc- 
cupy the  buildings  vie 
with  their  brethren  of 
the  country  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  advan- 
tages of  suburban  life 
in   their   strictly   urban 
surroundings.       Estab- 
1  i  s  h  e  d    as    places    of 
recreation    and    utility, 
the  convenient  roofs 
aflford  sanctuary  for  the 
pets  of   the  household, 
furnish  excellent  drying 
yards  for  the  family 
laundry  and  oflFer  airy 
retreats   for   the   barn- 
yard fowl.   The  poultry 
runs  are,  of  course, 
limited  in  extent,  but  the 
"^ynexacting  fowls  seem 
extent  in  their  exalted 
sitt^ition  and  presum- 
ably <  render    generous 
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DIRECTOR   OF    CATHOLIC    INDIAN    MISSIONS    SAYS   PUEBLOS 

ARE  PERSECUTED  BY  PAGAN  CHIEFS 

[In  the  interest  of  truth  and  justice,  and  especially  for  the  benefit  oj  the  Pueblo  Indians,  the 
following  newspaper  article  is  reproduced  from  the  Sacramento  Bee  of  July  26,  1924,  for  circula- 
lation  among  friends  of  the  Indians  by  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions.] 


Two  recent  editorials  on  the  alleged 
religious  persecution  of  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians by  the  United  States  Government 
Indian  Department  have  stirred  every 
reader,  and  no  doubt  moved  many  of 
them  to  protest  in  letters  to  officials  in 
Washington. 

Now,  if  the  facts  were  as  they  are  rep- 
resented to  be  in  the  magazine  which 
The  Bee  quotes,  no  protest  would  be 
too  strong.  If  the  Government  were 
lending  itself  to  persecution,  or  if  any 
individual  missionary  or  any  organiza- 
tion, missionary  or  otherwise,  were  at- 
tempting to  persecute  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians because  of  their  practice  of  a  con- 
scientious religion,  even  though  pagan, 
then  no  protest  would  be  strong  enough 
which  fell  short  of  stopping  once  and 
for  all  such  persecution.  But  what  are 
the  real  facts? 

*  Persecution  of  Pueblos 

As  regards  persecution  of  the  Pueblos 
by  missionaries,  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
no  instance  is  alleged  or  can  be  alleged. 
That  the  traditional  attitude  of  tolerr 
ance  on  the  part  of*  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries remains  unchanged  is  shown 
from  the  fact  that  after  more  than  three 
hundred  years  of  missionary  work 
pagan  customs  do  still  exist.  There  are 
fifteen  Catholic  priests  and  twice  as 
many  sisters  devoting  their  lives  to  the 
Pueblos.  That  the  padres  and  her- 
manas  have  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  the  Indians  is  proved  from  the  fact 
that  the  children  of  pagan  and  Chris- 
tian parents  alike  are  freely  and  gladly 
committed  to  their  care. 

Surely  no  defense  is  needed  of 
Charles  H.  Burke,  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  From  his  record  of  the 
past  twenty  years,  not  only  since  he  has 
been  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
but  also  for  the  sixteen  years  previous 
thereto,  during  which  time  he  was  United 
States  representative  from  South  Da- 
kota, his  voice  has  constantly  been 
raised  in  burning  words  against  injus- 
tice and  his  time  and  energy  given  with- 
out stint  to  the  writing  and  enactment 
of  wise  laws  for  the  Indians. 


BY  REV.  WILLIAM  HUGHES 

Friend  of  Indians 

Because  of  his  record  of  devotion, 
wisdom  and  justice  in  behalf  of  the  In- 
dians, Commissioner  Burke  must  be 
counted  with  the  foremost  friends  of 
Indians,  like  Major  McLaughlin,  Gen- 
eral   Scott    and    President    Roosevelt. 

Certainly  no  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  Commissioner 
Burke  for  a  moment  has  thought  or 
could  think  that  there  was  any  inten- 
tion of  the  least  effort  to  violate  the 
right  to  religious  freedom  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians,  whether  expressed  through 
dances  or  otherwise. 

Pagan  Permit  Granted 
For  instance,  every  well-informed 
person  knew  that  the  request  of  the 
Taos  Indians  to  permit  the  education 
of  certain  boys  in  the  pagan  religion 
would  be  granted,  as  it  was  granted. 
The  principle  which  must  and  does 
guide  the  Government  Indian  office  ni 
such  requests,  is  the  right  of  the  parents, 
and  th^  parents  alone,  to  determine  the 
religion  of  their  minor  children. 
Neither  the  Government  nor  the  cacique 
can  take  that  parental  right  "away. 

The  fact  is  that  the  pagan,  or  reac- 
tionary, Indians  are  cruelly  persecuting 
the  Christian  progressives  because  of 
the  latter*s  refusal  to  participate  in  the 
pagan  dances  and  customs.  For  many 
years  returned  students  have  been  com- 
pelled to  go  back  to  the  blanket  or  be 
persecuted  by  the  czarist  party. 

Unjust  Punishment 

In  order  to  punish  the  progressives 
for  thejr  refusal  the  pagan  rulers  un- 
justly take  away  their  land  and  their 
livelihood,  force  them  to  labor  on 
ditches  and  roads  for  unreasonably  long 
periods  and  without  profit  to  them- 
selves. The  despotic  rulers  delight  in 
selecting  as  the  day  of  this  penal  labor 
Sunday,  especially  while  the  pagan 
dances  are  being  performed.  » 

Remember,  that  the  old  Pueblo  form 
of  government  which  rules  nearly  every 
pueblo  is  not  representative.  That  the 
caciques,  who  usually  number  three  in 


each  pueblo  or  town,  hold  office  for  life 
and  must  be  chosen  from  the  czarist 
party,  the  party  of  the  established  re- 
ligion. That  the  caciques  alone  nomi- 
nate and  in  effect,  i.e.,  by  intimidation, 
choose  the  governor,  or  absolute  ruler, 
and  his  satellites.  And  that  they  often 
choose  one  of  themselves  in  turn  to  be 
governor. 

But  now,  at  last,  the  progressive  In- 
dians have  revolted  and  demand  that 
the  United  States  Government  secure 
for  the  Pueblo  Indians  the  American 
form  of  self-rule. 

Autocratic   Rulers 

Just  there  is  the  rub.  The  autocratic 
rulers  and  their  favorites  raise  the  hue 
and  cry  of  religious  persecution  both  in 
order  to  distract  attention  from  their 
own  acts  of  misrule  and  persecution  and 
in  order  to  maintain  that  misrule. 
The  Indian  rulers  are  aided  and  abetted 
by  a  few  white  men  who  wish  to  per- 
petuate the  old  order  because  it  pays 
them  in  a  salaried  job  or  in  art  models 
or  in  scientific  research,  or  because  they 
are  won  by  deception  or  sentimentality 
to  the  cacique  cause. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  change 
from  the  despotic  form  of  government 
probably  will,  as  it  did  long  since  in 
the  fortunate  .  Pueblo  of  Lag^una,  do 
away  with  many  old  customs  and  pagan 
beliefs  and  practices.  What  then? 
Shall  despotism  be  allowed  to  continue 
under  the  specious  plea  of  religious  lib- 
erty? Or,  rather,  must  there  not  be 
an  immediate  separation  of  pagan 
church  and  pagan  government?  First, 
give  the  Pueblos  political  freedom. 
Then  let  the  pagan  religion  survive  if  it 
can.    But  make  the  Pueblo  people  free. 

Progressive  Demands 

The  demands  of  the  progressive  party 
among  the  Pueblo  Indians  are  expressed 
by  one  of  their  number,  Juan  Pedro 
Melchior,  who,  because  of  his  refusal 
to  participate  in  the  pagan  customs, 
was  robbed  of  his  land  by  the  despotic 
Indian  ruler.  Melchior  spoke  at  the 
meeting    of    the    progressives    at    the 
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Pueblo  of  Santa  Clara,  New  Mexico, 
May  n,  1924,  as  follows : 

**It  is  true  that  I  have  no  education 
as  others  have,  but  I  want  to  speak  as 
well  as  I  can.  In  the  first  place,  I  live 
in  the  Pueblo  of  Cochiti.  I  was  born 
and  grew  up  in  that  pueblo,  and  now 
they  leave  me,  not  aff''  inch  of  ground. 
After  the  many  years  that  I  have  lived 
in  that  pueblo,  fifty  years  or  more,  I 
cannot  even  have  my  rights. 

"The  maintenance  of  my  families,  for 
my  daughter,  too,  has  a  family,  they 
have  taken  away.  When  they  began  to 
persecute  me  they  took  away  from  my 
mouth  and  from  the  mouths  of  my  chil- 
dren the  food  we  need,  because  the  land 
which  they  have  taken  away  from  me 
is  the  only  maintenance  that  we  have. 

Reasonable  Punishment 

"If  any  one  has  done  wrong  there 
should  be  a  punishment,  but  the  pun- 
ishment should  be  reasonable,  some- 
thing like  a  reasonable  fine.  Now  I 
find  myself  in  a  barren  land,  my  cat- 
tle have  no  part  of  the  Indian  land. 
They  have  not  left  me  a  place  where  I 
can  keep  an  animal  of  mine ;  they 
have  driven  us  from  our  possessions. 
We  have  no  right  to  defend  our  rights. 

"All  we  ask  for  is  our  rights.  I 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  my  boy,  too,  ask 
this  right  that  we  be  not  persecuted. 
What  we  progressives  further  want  is 
our    children    whom     the    government 


has  educated,  and  others  who  have 
been  educated  in  the  mission  school, 
go  ahead  and  use  what  has  been  taught 
them.  Education  has  many  advantages  ; 
education  looks  three,  four  miles  ahead. 
We  who  have  no  education  are  in  dark- 
ness, but  he  who  has  an  education  can 
see  because  he  has  light  to  see. ' 

Want  Protection 

"The  progressives  ask  that  the  .Gov- 
ernment protect  them  in  their  educar 
tion,  to  make  use  of  it  and  be  not  sub- 
jected to  customs.  I  am  satisfied  that 
customs  have  never  been  made  law  and 
have  no  rights.  The  Christian  religion 
has  principles  because  God  Himself  has 
made  religion,  and  simply  because  we 
believe  in  one  God,  that  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  been  persecuted  in  our 
rights.  It  is  true  that  we  are  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
that  we  are  under  the  American  flag, 
and  the  American  Government  is  very 
strong  and  can  defend  us. 

"All  the  progressives  want  to  pro- 
gress, and  they  want  their  families  to 
progress,  and  the  Government  is 
obliged  to  defend  us.  The  old  officials 
must  be  put  to  one  side.  What  we  pro- 
gressives want  is  a  voice  in  the  ap- 
pointment and  election  of  our  officers, 
and  that  all  who  have  the  age  have  a 
right  to  vote  for  the  persons  whom  they 
want.  But  the  officers  are  always  taken 
from  the  other  party,  the  party  that  we 


call  the  Cacique  party.  They  do  not 
work  with  justice-;  they  have  practiced 
many  injustices  against  us.  We  pro- 
gressives do  not  want  this.  We  want 
liberty.     We  want  justice." 

Public  Works 

Speaking  of  public  works,  labor  on 
ditches  and  roads,  Melchior  continues : 

"He  who  has  much  land  should  work 
much,  but  he  who  has  little  land  should 
work  little.  That  is  what  we  ask  with 
a  loud  voice;  we  ask  for  justice,  not 
injustice,  because  injustice  has  brought 
about  many  difficulties.  I  have  had 
many  difficulties  because  those  of  the 
other  party  (reactionaries)  who  are 
rulers  and  have  much  land  are  excused 
from  work.  There  are  societies  who 
have  much  land,  but  are  excused  from 
work.  Everybody  who  has  land  should 
work. 

"Therefore  we  say  that  we  are  .being 
persecuted.  Therefore  we  ask  that  all 
be  treated  equal  as  children  of  one 
pueblo,  that  in  all  rights  and  privileges 
all  should  be  treated  the  same.  There- 
fore there  must  be  a  change  because 
while  they  (the  Caciques)  are  electing 
the  officers,  this  party  (the  progressives) 
will  never  have  any  rights.  Officers 
will  always  be  elected'  from  the  other 
party  and  there  will  always  be  the 
same  difficulty.  Therefore  there  must 
be  a  change." 
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CAN  America  do  jusrice  to  its 
Red  Indian  wards?    This  ques- 
tion is  important  or  unimpor- 
tant according  to  the  point  of 
view  one  takes.    To  do  wrong  to  the 
lowly,  to  inflict  torture  on  the  silent,  to 
waste  beauty,  and  to  make    shreds    of 
paper  out  of  national  pledges — all  this 
may  seem  not  important  in  the  bustling 
life  of  a  hundred  million  Americans.    Yet 
such  conduct  takes  all  the  glory  out  of 
Americanism,  gives  power  to  brutality. 

Last  year  this  question  was  raised 
sharply  through  the  Bursum  bill  which 
confirmed  ancient  wrongs,  inflicted  new 
wrongs  and  threatened  the  doom  of  the 
Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico.  At 
present  the  Question  is  raised  again,  still 
with  the  Pueolos  as  the  proposed  victims. 
Readers  know  of  the  Bursum  bill  and 
its  companion  Snyder  bill,  both  endorsed 
by  the  Indian  Bureau.  They  remember 
how  the  Bursum  bill  passed  the  Senate 
and  was  recalled  by  the  Senate  Ibllo^mj; 
an  outburst  of  public  indignation,  v^ '  4r 

They  will  recall  the  essential  feature  of 
these  bills.  The  agricultural,  self-sup- 
porting Pueblo  Indians  are  owners  of  land 
granted  them  by  Spain  artd  confirmed  to 
them  by  the  United  States,  and  of  addi- 
tional lands  which  they  bought  from 
Spanish  grantees  generations  ago.  White 
men  and  Mexicans  have  encroached  on 
these  lands  while  the  United  States 
Government,  guardian  of  the  Indians, 
stood  permissively  by.  The  encroach- 
ments have  taken  from  the  Indians  of 
many  pueblos  the  bulk  of  their  arable 
land;  so  much  that  in  a  number  of  cases 
the  Pueblos  are  no  longer  able  to  make  a 
living  from  the  land,  and  in  two  cases 
they  have  been  forced  to  accept  rations  for 
the  first  time  in  Pueblo  history. 

An  Attack  from  ttc  Rear 

The  Bursum  and  Snyder  bills  had  the 
primary  aim  of  wiping  out  the  Indian 
ritle  to  these  Pueblo  lands  taken  from  the 
Pueblos  by  outsiders.  In  addition,  the 
eflPect  of  these  bills  would  have  been 
through  destroying  the  hope  of  recovery  of 
their  temporarily  lost  lands,  to  have 
forced  many  of  the  Pueblos  to  give  up 
their  struggle,  to  disperse  and  thus  to  let 
all  their  land  pass  into  white  possession. 

The  Pueblos  sent  a  delegation  to  Wash- 
ington in  protest.  The  General  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs  took  the  lead  in 
opposing  the  destructive  bills  and  in 
advocating  legislation  which  would  have 
insured  the  Pueblos'  future  while  fully 
caring  for  all  legitimate  squatters'  interests 
as  well.  The  Pueblos  and  the  Indian 
Welfare  Committee  of  the  Women's 
Federation  retained  a  New  Mexico  lawyer, 
Francis  C.  Wilson,  who  appeared  for 
them  before  the  Committees  of  Congress. 

I  have  told  in  Sunset  (May,  1923)  the 
story  of  the  Congressional  hearings.  I 
did  not  tell  the  astonishing  denouement  of 
this  eflFort  at  Washington,  because  at  the 
time  of  that  writing  I  hoped  that  those 
who  had  created  a  situation  that  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  the  Pueblos  and  to  Ameri- 
can honor,  would  themselves  take  the 
lead  in  undoing  what  they  had  wrought. 
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They  have  not  taken  the  lead,  so  here  I 
tell  the  balance  of  the  story. 

The  Bursum  and  Snyder  bills  were 
dead.  It  was  clear  that  new  legislation 
x)f  a  constructive  sort  could  hardly 
be  effected  in  the  last  two  weeks  of  a 
burdened  Congress.  It  was  certain  that 
no  legislation  opposed  by  the  Pueblos  and 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
would  be  passed  at  the  eleventh  hour  before 
adjournment.  Therefore  the  writer,  who 
had  remained  at  Washington  throughout 
the  session,  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Atwood,  who 
represented  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  left  Washington.  The 
delegation  of  seventeen  Pueblo  Indians 
likewise  had  departed,  feeling  secure. 
The  attorney  of  the  Pueblos,  Francis  C. 
Wilson,  who  likewise  was  the  attorney  of 
the  Women's  Federation  Indian  Commit- 
tee, remained  at  Washington. 

Now  came  the  unexpected.  On  Feb- 
ruary 27th — five  days  before  Congress 
adjourned — the  sub-committee r  ^  the 
Senate  Public  Lands  Committee  reported 
a  bill  to  the  Senate.  It  has  become  known 
as  the  Lenroot  bilh  The  name  of  Senator 
Jones  of  New  Mexico  likewise  is  asso- 
ciated with  it  through  the  Senate  dis- 
cussion. Senators  Lenroot  and  Jones 
are  men  of  superior  ability  and  of  unques- 
tioned and  unquestionable  probity. 

I  quote  from  the  Congressional  Record, 
February  28th. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  "Theje  is  no  Qljjection  to  the 
bill  as  reported." 

Mr.  Jones.  "I  think  all  parties  who  have 
taken  an  interest  in  the  subject  are  agreed 
upon  the  bill  which  the  committee  has  now 
presented." 

Mr.  Smoot.  "The  Indians  themselves  have 
agreed  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  I  under- 
stand." 

Mr.  Lenroot.    "That  is,  their  attorney  has." 

Mr.  Smoot.    "Yes,  their  attorney  has." 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  through  Mrs.  Atwood  or  otherwise, 
had  never  agreed  to  this  bill.  Mrs. 
Atwood  had  never  seen  the  bill;  she  had 
never  been  apprised  of  its  contents.  I,  as 
research  agent  for  the  Indian  Committee 
of  the  Federation,  had  never  seen  the 
bill  or  been  apprised  of  its  contents. 
Further,  the  Pueblos  had  never  seen  the 
bill,  or  any  description  of  the  bill,  nor  had 
they  been  consulted  about  it  by  their 
attorney.  Nor  had  either  the  Women's 
Federation  or  the  Paeblos,  in  writing  or 
by  word  of  mouth,  given  their  attorney 
the  discretion  to  reverse  their  contentions 
and  stamp  their  endorsement  on  a  bill 
which  in  its  central  features  and  its  effect 
was  the  equivalent  of  the  Bursum  bill. 

But  acting  on  the  information  quoted 
above,  the  Senate  instantly  passed  the 
bill.  Meantime  the  Indian  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  had  hurried  to  report 
favorably  a  bill  identical  in  wording  with 
that  of  the  so-called  Lenroot  Bill.  Unani- 
mous consent  was  asked  for  a  vote.  Con- 
gressman Leatherwood  of  Utah  refused  to 
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give  this  consent,  so  the  bill  was  not 
voted  on.  A  vote  would  undoubtedly 
have  passed  it,  because  the  House 
labored  under  misinformation  identical 
with  that  of  the  Senate;  and  the 
Pueblos'  ruin  would  have  been  insured. 

The  importance  of  this  so-called  Len- 
root bill  is  not  merely  historical.  For  like 
the  Bursum  bill,  it  contains  the  essentials 
of  the  anti-Pueblo  legislative  program, 
and  it  or  its  equivalent  will  be  pressed 
with  skill  in  the  Congress  about  to  begin. 
The  primary  aim  of  the  Bursum  and 
Snyder  bills  was  to  wipe  out  the  Indian 
title  to  those  Pueblo  lands — and  waters — 
which  have  been  taken  from  the  Pueblos 
by  white  men.  The  method  in  both  these 
bills  was  to  enact  a  statute  of  limitations. 
It  operated  against  the  Government  and 
its  wards,  against  whom  heretofore  no 
statute  of  limitations  has  held;  and  it 
operated  not  forward,  but  backward  into 
the  past,  as  an  ex  post  facto  statute. 

A  statute  of  limitations — all  states  have 
them — says:  "If  forward  from  a  present 
date,  you  neglect  to  defend  what  you 
own  and  allow  another  person  to  occupy 
and  use  and  claim  it,  then  after  ten  or 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  as  the  case  may 
be,  you  will  have  sacrificed  your  claim  to 
the  property.  You  are  presumed  to  be  a 
competent  person,  of  age,  and  to  possess 
the  legal  right  to  evict  the  trespasser. 
Use  this  right  in  time  or  you  lose." 

Reviving  tbe  Burflum  Bill 

But  the  Bursum  and  Snyder  proposals 
were  of  a  different  order.  They  said  to 
the  Indian,  who  is  a  ward  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  not  competent  legally  to  defund 
his  own  rights:  "You,  Pueblo  Indian,  who 
are  not  legally  competent,  have  had  your 
lands  taken  from  you  in  past  years.  You 
still  claim  a  title  in  those  lands;  the  United 
States  Court  is  now  deh berating  on  cases 
to  determine  whether  your  title  is  good. 
We  hereby  declare  that  if  any  man  can 
estabHsh  adverse  possession  of  your  land 
for  ten  years  (the  Bursum  hill)  or  for  thirty- 
three  years  (the  Snyder  till),  in  the 
past,  not  in  the  future,  then  he  can  keep 
that  land;  your  title  is  legislatively  wiped 
out  by  an  ex  post  facto  law  even  while  the 
courts  are  deliberating  on  the  subject." 

The  two  bills  in  question  proposed  to 
compensate  the  Indians,  though  the 
compensation  was  largely  impracticable 
and  even  fictitious.  However,  a  debt  of 
honor  was  at  least  formally  recognized. 

Now  we  come  to  the  so-called  Lenroot 
bill,  "to  which  even  the  Indians  were 
agreed;  that  is,  their  attorney  was." 
There  is  nothing  to  say  except  to  repeat 
the  above  description  of  the  Bursum  and 
Snyder  I  ills.  Sections  4  and  5  of  the 
so-called  Lenroot  bill  established  a  limi- 
tation period,  operated  backward  into 
the  past,  against  these  Indian  wards, 
twenty  years  "with  color  of  title,"  thirty 
years  "without  color  of  title."  And  the 
Lenroot  bill,  so-called,  contained  not  a 
word  about  compensation  to  the  Indians. 

Fortunately    Representative    Leather^ 
wood's  objection  prevented  its  passage  dur- 
ing the  hurried  closing  hours  of  Congress. 
{Contint^  on  page  loi)    fofCA^ 
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The  Pueblos 

Land  Problem 

{Continued  from  page  ij) 
To  consider  the  situation,  the  Pueblos 
met  at  Santo  Domingo  pueblo  late  in 
August.  Every  New  Mexico  pueblo  was 
represented.  There  has  been  no  such 
complete  representation  of  the  Pueblos 
within  historic  times,  not  even  the  famous 
All-Pueblo  gathering  of  last  year.  Mrs. 
Atwood  came,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Austin,  the 
author,  and  two  attorneys  representing 
the  American  Indian  Defense  Association 
and  now  representing  the  Indian  Com- 
mittee of  the  Women's  Federation.  Four 
representatives  of  the  New  Mexico 
Association  on*  Indian  Affairs  came,  and 
they  pleaded  against  a  repudiation  of  the 
so-called  Lenroot  bill.  The  Pueblos  went 
far  beyond  a  repudiation  of  this  and 
the  other  confiscatory  measures.  They 
adopted  a  complete  formula  of  construc- 
tive legislation,  with  their  own  ideas  em- 
bodied in  careful  technical  language. 

And  then  spoke  out  Senator  Bursum. 
'They  call  it  the  Lenroot  bill  out  here,  do 
they?  fVelly  it  is  my  bill.  The  Bursum 
bill,  which  some  people  call  the  Lenroot 
bill,  has  been  agreed  to  and  will  pass." 

The  Pueblos  have  made  extraordinary, 
even  pathetic  offers  of  the  voluntary  sur- 
render of  much  land  that  they  need  and 
could  claim,  but  without  results.  To  do 
justice  to  Indians  and  Whites  alike  Con- 
gress will  have  to  spend  some  money,  and 
this  fact  will  work  against  a  constructive, 
permanent  settlement.  The  Lenroot  bill 
is  the  cheapest  and  clearest-cut  solution 
of  the  Pueblo  land  tangle  at  the  expense^  of 
the  Indians.  The  Women's  Federation 
will  do  its  utmost  and  so  will  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  Defense  Association  to  bring 
about  a  just  solution.    Will  you  help? 


Sunset  Magaiine, 
November,  1923 
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Sunset  on  Lake  PenJ  d' Oreille,  IJaLio 

Northern  IdaKo  and  nortWestem  Montana  contain  a  series  of  mountain  lakes  tKe  beauty 
of  whicL  is  becoming  known  to  the  thousands  of  motorists  wKo  traverse  this  region  of 
pines,  peaks  and  glaciers  during  the  summer  months.  Lake  Pend  d'Oreille  will  be  one  of  ihe 
important  sources  of  water  for  the  stupendous  Columbia  Basin  project  whose  promoters  hope 
to  bring  a  million  and  a  half  acres  of  land  under  irrigation  at  a  cost  of  $150,000,000.  One  o| 
the  northern  tr£  nscontinental  highways  follows  the  shore  of  Lake  Pend  d'Oreille  for  miles 

PHOTOGRAPH  BY  FRANK  PALMER 
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American  Indian  Life 

bulletin  SNo,  13,  October,  1928 
Publication  Office,  1037  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco 


From  the  Hopi  Wonder  World 

We  have  received  from  the  Oraibi  day  school  (Hopi  Pueblos  in 
Arizona)  one  of  the  work-books  of  the  primary-grade  children. 
What  richness  of  old  China,  old  Persia,  with  v/hat  charming 
naievety!  Here  is  pure  design  in  rich  color,  subtle  and  strong  as 
any  the  world  has  achieved.  Some  is  copied,  freehand,  from  ancient 
pots,  some  from  modern  pots.  Some  is  copied  from  flower  pots 
and  glorified  lard  cans,  and  from  modern  weaving  and  embroidery 
done  in  the  homes.  There  is  a  stunning,  highly  conventionalized 
moth-design  created  out-of-hand  the  other  day  by  one  of  the  very 

young  children.     There  are 

sketches  of  Hopi  corn  planters, 
weavers,  and  bread  makers  using 
red  and  purple  corn.  There  are 
portraits  of  the  masked  gods,  and 
among  the  legends  in  very  young 
hand- writing  is  this:  *'He  some- 
times punishes  disobedient  chil- 
dren.** And  there  are  landscapes 
of  Hopi  mesa,  Hopi  houses,  and 
clouds.  All  is  the  undirected  work  of  young  children,  on  brown 
wrapping  paper  because  that  is  cheaper  than  white  drawing  paper 
and  less  readily  smudged  by  little  hands.  One  glimpse  among  a 
thousand  into  the  richness  of  Indian  life.  And  a  product  of  one  of 
those  day-schools  which  points  the  way  in  Indian  education.  Alas! 
Those  who  make  these  enchanted  work-books  must  soon  be  drafted 
for  the  non-reservation  boarding  schools,  of  which  the  Institute  for 
Government  Research  says,  p.  403  of  its  report: 

"  'One  who  has  observed  the  devastating  effect  of  the  large  congregate 
institution  or  of  the  crowded  classroom  upon  the  personality  of  children,' 
says  a  leading  authority  on  social  case  work,  'begins  to  understand  somewhat 
better  the  relation  of  natural  ties,  of  affection  and  undivided  attention  to  the 
normal  development  of  the  human  being.'  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
non-reservation  Indian  boarding  school." 


"Why  shouldn't  we  be  loyal?" 
asked  a  young  Dakota  Indian 
soldier  of  1918,  proudly.  "This 
was  our  country  before  it  was 
yours."  (Answer  to  a  white  man 
who  complimented  him  on  the 
high  record  of  loyalty  made  by 
the  Indians  during  the  war.  "The 
American  Legion  Monthly,"  July, 
1928). 


Indian  Children  Sent  Again  to  Beet  Fields 

Indian  child-labor  in  the  Kansas  beet-fields.  "Twenty-nine  Navajo 
boys  from  one  school  were  returned  (after  the  summer)  with  average 
net  earnings  of  $5.62,  or  less  than  nine  cents  a  day." 

Undernourished  child-labor  in  the  beet-fields.  Exposed  to  typhoid 
and  getting  typhoid.  Denied  the  safeguard  of  anti-typhoid  vaccina- 
tion. Stricken  with  typhoid,  then  dumped  into  trucks  and  driven 
700  miles  over  the  desert  to  their  homes.   Dying  of  typhoid. 

All  of  this  and  more,  indignantly  exposed  by  the  Indian  Survey 
group  of  the  Institute  for  Government  Research.  Reported  in  the 
June  issue  of  American  Indian  Life. 

The  facts  have  been  known  to  the  Indian  Bureau  chiefs  for  more 
than  a  year.  It  is  their  employees  who  collect  and  deliver  the  Indian 
child- labor.  The  facts  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  prior  to  March  1st  last.    And  what  has  happened? 

Indian  child-labor  is  again  in  the  beet-fields.  Again,  this  present 
summer.  And  again,  regardless  of  last  summer's  heartbreaking 
demonstration,  the  little  Indian  boys  have  been  sent  to  the  beet-fields 
without  being  given  anti-typhoid  vaccination. 

Solemnly  the  Indian  Bureau  chiefs  aver:  "Indian  children  must  be 
made  to  love  work.*'  They  shall  be,  though  they  die.  They  shall 
love  work,  though  in  those  institutions  of  child-labor,  the  boarding- 
schools,  27,000  of  them  shall  continue  hungry  on  a  food-allowance 
of  eleven  cents  a  day. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Institute  for  Government  Research, 
that  one  million  dollars  be  immediately  appropriated  for  famine- 
relief  in  the  boarding  schools,  was  withheld  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment from  the  public  and  from  Congress  till  Congress  was  ready  to 
adjourn.  Result:  In  face  of  the  shocking  revelation  (which  Congress 
was  not  allowed  to  know  about) ,  the  urgent  deficiency  bill  passed  in 
May  provided: 

"That  the  total  of  the  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  years  1928 
and  1929  shall  not  exceed  for  any  boarding  school  the  total  of  the 
limitations  as  specified  for  such  school  for  the  fiscal  years  1928  and 
1929  in  the  Interior  Department  Appropriation  Act  for  such  fiscal 
years." 

The  Indian  Bureau  officials  appeared  before  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  House  and  Senate.  They  knew  that  the  above  clause 
was  being  placed  in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill.  And  they  continued 
to  withhold  from  Congress  the  report  of  the  Institute  for  Govern- 
ment Research. 


PUEBLO  CONSERVANCY;  AND  AN  APOLOGY  TO  THE 

SANTA  FE 

No  radical  change  in  the  Pueblo  conservancy  situation  can  as  yet  be  an- 
nounced. On  September  19th,  Mr.  Louis  Marshall  presented  the  Indians' 
case  to  Secretary  Roy  O.  West  at  Washington.  Secretary  West  will  visit 
Albuquerque  in  early  October. 

An  extended  statement,  in  mimeographed  form,  of  the  facts  and  considera- 
tions to  September  3rd  last,  will  be  sent  to  members  on  request.  Secretary 
West  before  that  date  had  "approved  as  to  form"  a  tentative  agreement  with 
the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District,  which  though  changed  from 
the  form  of  the  earlier  draft  (see  the  last  American  Indian  Life)  was  from 
the  Indian  standpoint  not  less  menacing,  but  more  menacing.  Secretary  West 
was  uncommitted  to  the  substance  of  the  Agreement. 

On  August  15  th,  the  Conservancy  Court  ordered  a  radical  change  in  the 
engineering  plan  of  the  Conservancy  District.  The  extreme  southern  portion 
of  the  District,  including  the  special  flood  control  work  for  the  Santa  Fe 
railway,  was  cast  out  of  the  plan.  No  Pueblo  lands  were  directly  affected 
by  the  change.  On  September  25th,  a  hearing  was  scheduled  at  Albuquerque 
on  the  plea  of  white  landowners  of  the  District  for  an  injunction  against 
the  issuance  of  bonds,  on  grounds  of  excessive  cost  and  of  confiscation. 

The  issue,  as  affecting  the  Indians,  remains  a  simple  one.  The  Con- 
servancy District  and  Indian  Bureau  are  seeking  to  make  the  Indians  pay, 
not  only  for  the  full  measure  of  the  Indian  benefits  but  for  white  benefits: 
an  excess  charge  against  the  Indians  of  $567,168  or  more.  The  chief  bene- 
ficiaries at  Indian  expense  will  be  the  urban  property-owners  in  Albuquerque, 
Bernalillo,  Los  Lunas,  Belen  and  Socorro.  Among  these  urban  beneficiaries 
will  be  the  Santa  Fe  Railway.  But  to  the  Santa  Fe  we  owe  a  sincere  apology 
for  the  heading  of  our  note  on  Conservancy  in  the  last  issue  of  American 
Indian  Life, 

The  text  of  that  note  was  rigidly  accurate.  But  the  heading  read:  "Shall 
the  Pueblo  Indians  Finance  Albuquerque  and  the  Santa  Fe  Railway?"  The 
implication  of  this  heading  was  that  the  Santa  Fe  Railway,  along  with  the 
Albuquerque  interests  which  are  dominant  in  the  Conservancy  District  or- 
ganization, was  exerting  itself  to  bring  about  the  extortionate  arrangement 
whereby  all  urban  interests  will  reduce  their  assessment  by  loading  it  upon 
the  Incuans. 

But  in  fact  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  been  hesitant  about  the  Conservancy 
plan  as  a  whole,  and  has  not  promoted  it;  and  did  not  lend  help  to  those 
who  promoted  the  Conservancy  bill  in  Congress  in  a  form  both  violative  of 
compact  and  hurtful  to  the  Indians;  and  did  not  participate  in  the  drafting 
of  the  objectionable  agreement  about  which  the  struggle  now  rages;  and  is 
not  seeking  to  persuade  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  execute  that  agree- 
ment. These  facts  have  been  known  to  the  attorneys  for  the  Pueblos,  and  to 
the  Indian  Defense  Associations,  for  some  months. 

That  the  Santa  Fe,  as  one  of  the  outstanding  urban  property-owners  in 
the  District,  will  inescapably  partake  of  the  reduction  of  urban  assessments 
secured  by  the  charging  of  urban  costs  against  the  Indians,  is  a  fact  inherent 
in  that  wrongful  agreement  now  pending.  The  heading  which  implied  that 
the  Santa  Fe  was  seeking  or  promoting  this  result  was  an  inadvertence,  and 
is  regretted. 

The  pending  agreement  turns  a  possible  constructive  development 
for  the  Pueblos  into  an  unique,  immediate  and  perpetual  injury. 
It  is  unthinkable  that  the  agreement  in  this  form  will  be  signed  by 
Secretary  West. 


The  Blue  Lake  Ceremonies:  A  Glimpse  of 

Indian  Religion 

(Blue  Lake  and  its  watershed  are  now  safeguarded  to  the  Indians. 
Only  once  have  white  persons  witnessed  the  August  ceremonies  of 
Taos.  Their  culmination  at  Blue  Lake,  no  whites  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. "Whispering  campaigns"  about  these  August  ceremonies 
have  troubled  the  Indians.  Hence,  two  years  ago  the  tribe  invited 
witnesses  who  might  testify  before  Congress  if  need  arose.  Ten 
Indians,  under  the  stimulus  of  an  Indian  Bureau  official,  raised  with 
some  violence  [after  the  ceremonies  had  begun]  the  cry  of  sacrilege, 
and  as  the  tribe's  desire  thus  ceased  to  be  unanimous  the  witnesses 
retired.  What  horrors  transpire  at  Blue  Lake,  the  whispering  cam- 
paign [which  die  Indian  Bureau  itself  once  promoted}  must  tell. 
The  following  is  a  diary-entry  of  one  of  the  white  witnesses,  written 
the  day  after  the  ceremony.) 

Three  hundred  or  more  went  up  to  the  ceremonies.  They  went  as 
whole  families— there  were  babes-in-arms  a  year  old.  A  few  of  the 
tribe  walked;  these  were  old  men,  reproducing  the  custom  of  times 
before  the  horse.  Some  men  were  unable  to  go,  being  held  at  the 
Pueblo  by  community  tasks  or  by  work  in  the  fields.  Their  wives 
then  went  with  the  families. 

There  were  some  alterations  due  to  historical  contact  with  the 
Whites.  The  great  lean-tos,  built  by  the  old  men  and  women,  had 
canvas  for  roofing  instead  of  buffalo  hides.  There  were  woolen 
blankets  in  place  of  the  ancient  cotton;  and  in  some  cases,  not  the 
complete  mocassin  but  store  shoe  tops  on  mocassin  soles.  The  horse 
provided  a  striking  esthetic  addition.  Two  hundred  or  more  horses 
were  pastured  in  the  five-acre  glade.  Until  nearly  midnight,  belated 
Indians  were  coming  in,  riding  through  absolute  blackness  on  the 
steep,  craggy  and  disused  trail  which  has  led  to  this  ceremonial 
ground  since  thousands  of  years.  (The  ceremonial  ground  is  elevated 
about  10,500  feet  on  the  flank  of  Taos  Peak,  the  Pueblo's  sacred 
mountain.)  Far-off  the  horses  would  sense  the  coming  horse,  and 
the  high,  far-flung  whinney  of  welcome  from  hundreds  of  horses 
would  wing  across  the  human  song.  AH  night,  this  silvery  whinney. 
ing  from  hundreds  of  throats  was  flung  across  the  ceremonial  ground. 

Otherwise,  what  transpired'  was  unchanged  from  immemorial 
ages.  Even  the  Plains-Indian  elements  of  Pueblo  culture  were  largely 
absent;  no  feathered  bonnets,  for  example,  were  worn.  No  White 
eyes,  nor  even  alien  Indian  eyes,  had  witnessed  this  occasion  before, 
and 'after  once  the  cry  to  the  Spirits  had  been  raised  in  the  opening 
song,  we  two  witnesses  became  conventionally  non-existent;  and 
when  at  dawn  we  and  the  tribe  departed  opposite  ways,  there  was 
no  saying  of  good-bye. 
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BLUE  LAKE  RECOVERED  FOR  TAOS  PUEBLO 

•  Readers  arc  acquainted  with  the  facts  regarding  Blue  Lake,  near  Taos  Pueblo,  and 
the  watershed  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  lake,  at  11,400  feet  elevation  is  a  religious  shrine 
for  the  Indians.  And  it  is  the  headwater  of  Pueblo  River.  The  river  flows  through  the 
Pueblo  plaza  and  furnishes  the  drinking  water  of  the  tribe. 

Congress  has  now  segregated,  as  a  municipal  watershed.  Blue  Lake  and  the  whole  ^^^ 
age  area  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  acreage  is  31,000.  Jurisdiction  over  this  region  w  left 
.  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Department  has  signed  a  contract  with  the  Taos 
Tribe,  granting  to  the  Indians  the  exclusive  use  of  the  lake  and  watershed  and  closing  the 
Blue  Lake  area  to  whites  during  the  August  religious  ceremonies  of  the  tribe.  The 
Indians  on  their  side  will,  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  reserve.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  contract  may  be  extended  and  variously  perfected  through  conferences  to  be  held  at 
Washington  this  Fall. 

So  concludes  one  item  of  service  begun  in  1925  by  the  Defense  Associations.  In  secur- 
ing Congressional  action.  Assistant  Commissioner  Edgar  F.  Meritt  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
gave  unstinted  and  effective  help. 


First,  and  throughout,  was  the  supreme  esthetic  quality.  Yet  con- 
cerning it,  as  concerning  stranger  impressions  of  that  night,  descrip- 
tive words  are  nearly  useless.  Eight  log-fires  threw  a  rising  and  fall- 
ing, now  white,  now  ruddy,  now  almost  invisible  glow  of  robed 
moving  masses  of  human  forms  and  on  great  aspen  trunks  poised 
like  rays  of  milky  or  golden  light.  The  lean-tos  caught  every  glow. 
They  consisted  of  whole  thirty-foot  trees,  brought  from  outside  the 
ceremonial  ground,  the  tree  trunks  two  feet  apart;  and  resting  on 
them,  great  canvases.  They  rose  from  different  levels  of  ground, 
tier  behind  tier,  irregularly  centering  toward  the  fires.  Under  the 
lean-tos  had  been  built  dais-like  structures,  and  there  in  the  fire-glow 
clustered  all  who  were  not  at  any  moment  dancing.  Here  the 
gorgeousness  of  the  Pueblo  color-hunger  was  seen;  women  and 
infants  wore  colors  which  in  the  transfiguration  of  the  fire-glow  were 
rich  as  Chinese  decorations.  All  the  tribe's  wampum,  silver  and  tur- 
quoise was  worn. 

The  fires  lit  the  dance-ground.  Here  were  no  colors,  other  than 
the  fire's  own  color  reflected  from  white  and  dusky  robes.  Here, 
with  personal  qualities  shrouded,  moved  scores,  hundreds  of  ghosts. 
They  moved  like  masses  of  smoke,  like  wind  made  visible,  like  masses 
of  cloud  heaving  over  this,  to  the  Indians,  sacred  mountain.  No 
casual  motion,  and  no  gesture  of  one  to  another,  ever  appeared;  all 
was  a  mass-rythm,  but  an  evolving  rythm  which  changed  a  hundred 
times  during  the  night.  Among  the  figures  was  a  woman  who  danced 
all  night  with  her  baby  on  her  shoulder. 

The  song  went  out  from  fifty,  sometimes  a  hundred  singers.  From 
ten  o'clock  until  dawn,  there  was  never  a  sixty-seconds*  interlude. 
Only  once,  the  dancers  were  still,  the  mass-singing  ceased,  and  one 
powerful  voice  for  seven  minutes  sang  alone. 

How  in  many  Pueblo  sacred  dances  the  oblivion  of  self  and  the 
corresponding  inrush  of  power  becomes  even  terrifying,  is  known  to 
all  who  frequent  the  dances.  But  even  the  Red  Deer  dance  is  brief, 
its  intensity  is  faint,  compared  to  this  all-night  dancing.  The  occasion 
as  a  whole  was  a  summonsing  by  the  tribe  of  many  spirits  of  the  wild, 
elements  or  cosmical  kindred  known  in  ages  gone  by;  and  a  sum- 
monsing from  within  the  breast  of  capacities  and  loves  which  had 
formed  the  ancient  life  and  must  sustain  its  present  and  future.  As 
the  hours  moved  on,  a  displacement  of  human  and  trans-human 
factors  seemed  to  take  place.  The  rejoicing  was  not  a  merely  human 
rejoicing,  and  that  marvelous  ever-renewed,  ever-increasing,  ever- 
chan^in^  leap  and  rush  of  song  was  not  merely  a  human  song.  A 
threshold  had  been  shifted,  forces  of  the  wild  and  of  the  universe 
had  heard  the  call  and  had  taken  the  proffered  dominion.  That  is 
what  the  tribe  believed;  that  is  how  it  seemed — physical  actuality  in  a 
thunder  storm  or  amid  ocean  breakers  seems  no  more  certain. 
Empirically,  it  can  only  be  said  that  a  strange  release  of  energies  took 


place,  that  the  dynamic  potentiality  of  ancient  beliefs  was  realized, 
and  that  there  was  expressed  a  rejoicing  passionate  and  yet  almost 
coldly  exalted,  and  the  fleshly  raiment  appeared  to  fall  away. 

This  night  and  this  place,  the  spirit  of  the  Pueblo  religion  could 
have  been  mistaken  by  none.  Forces  or  beings  normally  invisible, 
only  half  personal  yet  connecting  with  the  hidden  central  springs 
of  the  empirical  life,  are  a  dominating  fact  in  the  Pueblo  (in  the 
tribal  Indian)  mind.  The  Indian's  relationship  to  these  forces  is 
not  chiefly  one  of  adoration  or  of  fear,  but  of  a  seeking  and  sharing 
in  joy.  It  is  a  partnership  in  an  eternal  effort  whereby,  from  some 
remote  place  of  finding  and  communion,  the  human  and  the  me- 
chanical universes  alike  are  sustained.  A  tribal  religious  illusion? 
But  the  Indians  nor  we  can  prove  or  disprove  it  till  the  world  ends. 
A  primitive  animistic  fiction:  a  fiction  still,  thus  late  (perhaps  thus 
soon)  endowing  a  disinherited  race  with  an  eagle's  wings?  Last 
night  it  seemed  that  among  the  necessary  illusions  or  fictions  since 
man,  the  creator,  began,  there  could  have  been  none  more  adequate 
for  gathering  all  of  a  race's  life  into  one  self-transcending,  quietly 
and  permanently  nourishing  passion,  than  this  fiction  imloosed  and 
re-affirmed  in  this  place  which  might  have  been  a  Grecian  temple. 
But  a  Grecian  temple  before  the  dance  and  song  were  gone,  before 
the  oracle  was  stilled  and  Pan  was  dead,  before  the  mural  colors  had 
faded  from  pillars  and  roof,  and  before  the  Attic  social  age  had 
passed  away. 


SORRY,  BUT  THE  RECORD  CONSTRAINS  US 

The  Indian  Rights  Association  of  Philadelphia  is  concerned  about 
a  statement  beginning  page  12  of  the  last  *' American  Indian  Life". 
That  statement  is  headed:  "The  Bureau's  Spokesmen  and  What 
They  Say".  Its  text  is  not  here  repeated.  Every  item  was  wholly 
accurate. 

With  one  immaterial  item  alone  does  the  Indian  Rights  Association  seek 
to  cope.    "Indian  Truth",  organ  of  the  I.  R.  A.,  July,  1928,  states: 

"  'His  error  to  this  point  is  only  300  per  cent,'  exclaims  John  Collier, 
referring  to  a  statement  in  an  article  by  the  editor  of  Truth.  Curiously 
enough,  the  Editor  was  repeating  the  exact  figures  given  by  Mr.  Collier, 
which  he  either  forgot  or  deliberately  ignored!" 

Mr.  Mathew  K.  SniflFen,  Secretary  of  the  I.  R.  A.,  writes  July  l4th,  ex- 
panding on  the  printed  quotation  above.  "You  evidently  forget,  or  ignore." 
he  says,  "your  own  statements  about  the  cost  of  this  bridge.  For  instance,  in 
the  Christian  Century  editorial  (written  by  you,  or  based  on  your  informa- 
tion), published  December  15,  1927,  it  is  stated:  "The  Christian  Pimas,  who 
are  dying  at  five  times  the  white  death  rate,  are  taxed  $100,000  for  the 
tourist  bridge". 


We  are  sorry  to  withhold  consolation  from  the  I.  R.  A.  but  it  must  be 
stated: 

1.  Neither  Mr.  Collier  nor  the  Indian  Defense  Associations  have  made, 
verbally  or  in  writing,  the  statement  quoted,  or  any  statement  resembling  it. 
The  Indian  Rights'  Association  will  not  be  able  to  specify  the  statement,  or 
where  it  was  made. 

2.  Not  only  was  the  statement  never  made  bv  Mr.  Collier  or  this  Asso- 
ciation. But  further,  the  Christian  Century  editorial,  mentioned  bv  Mr. 
Sniffen,  was  not  "written  bv  Mr.  Collier  or  based  on  his  information".  It 
was  based  on  an  article  in  the  same  issue  by  the  Rev.  Irwin  St.  John  Tucker, 
and  Mr.  Tucker's  article  was  self-stated  to  have  been  based  exclusivelv  on 
the  printed  hearings  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  on  the  King 
Resolution.  Februarv  23,  1927.  (See  "American  Indian  Life".  October  27. 
1927).  And  these  Senate  hearings  contain  onlv  one  st?^tement  about  the  cost 
of  the  Pima  bridge.  That  statement  was  made  bv  Congressman  James  A. 
Frear,  as  follows:  "I  have  crossed  the  bridge  mvself  and  I  hf»ve  seen  what 
it  is.  The  bridge  and  the  approaches  are  to  cost  between  S300  000  and 
$400,000."  Mr.  Collier's  only  reference  to  the  Pima  bridge  was  as  follows: 
"The  Pima  bridge  is  merely  a  romantic  example". 

But  the  I.  R.  A.  case  is  more  hopeless  still.  The  Indian  Defense  Associa- 
tion dealt  with  the  Pima  bridce  in  its  leading  article,  "American  Indian 
Life".  October,  1927.  stating:  "The  Pima  bridge  cost  a  third  of  n  million, 
and  decorative  lighting  globes  of  enormous  si2e  were  added  by  the  Indian 
Bureau  for  good  measure." 

Thus  Mr.  Sniffen's  and  the  I.  R.  A.'s  statements  are  completely  at  variance 
with  the  record. 

The  above  text  deals  with  a  trivialitv.  It  is  orinted  because  of  the 
urgency  of  Mr.  Sniffen.  The  Indian  Rights*  Association  does  not 
retract  or  prove,  nor  does  Mr.  Sniffen  in  his  Tulv  l4th  letter  retract 
or  prove,  that  statement  bv  Mr.  Sniffen  which  Congressman  Cramton 
franked  over  the  United  States:  "The  Pimas  understood  the  nrono- 
sition  (of  making  them  pay  for  the  bridge)  and  favored  it."  "No 
protest**,  writes  Mr.  Sniffen,  "reached  us".  Why,  in  view^  of  the 
general  and  special  position  of  the  Indian  Rights*  Association,  the 
Indians  would  protest  to  that  Association,  is  not  made  clear:  nor 
why  an  alleged  failure  to  protest  to  the  I.  R.  A.  is  proof  of  "under- 
standine  and  endorsement*'  of  a  transaction  necessarily  abhorrent  to 
all  the  Pimas.  The  Pimas*  outcries  against  the  transaction  have  been 
quoted  in  "American  Indian  Life**. 

When  the  legislation  for  cancelling  this  illegitimate  charge  against 
the  destitute  Pimas  comes  before  Congress,  will  the  Indian  Rights* 
Association  join  with  the  Indian  Bureau  in  fighting  against  the  legis- 
lation? 


FILMING  ACOMA 

The  classic  motion-picture  of  Esquimaux  life,  "Nanook  of  the  North,"  is 
widely  known.  Less  widely  known,  but  of  a  greater  beauty,  is  '*Moana", 
depicting  the  native  life  of  Samoa.  The  creators  of  these  films,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Flaherty,  are  now  engaged  in  making  a  film  of  Acoma  pueblo.  Its  truthful- 
ness and  its  loveliness  may  be  taken  for  granted. 
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THE  SENATE  INVESTIGATION 

The  public  hearings  of  the  Senate  Indian  investigation  will  commence 
promptly  after  election.  Field  workers  of  the  committee  have  gathered  much 
data:  in  the  Southwest,  in  the  Northern  States,  the  Pacific  Coast,  Oklahorna 
and  New  York  State.  The  General  Accounting  Office,  cooperating  with  the 
Senate  committee,  has  investigated  the  handling  of  Indian  moneys  tribal  and 
individual.  The  crowning  opportunity  of  the  Senate  committee  will  be  to 
formulate,  and  draft  into  bills,  and  into  an  appropriation  agenda,  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  Indian  relief,  Indian  emancipation  and  Indian  service 
reorganization.  m  *  m 

INDIANS  IN  THE  ELECTION 

Several  thousand,  at  least,  of  Indians  will  cast  their  first  Presidential 
ballot  in  November.    States  where  the  Indian  vote  might  be  decisive  in  a 

close  election  are  the  following:  o     .u    t^  i    *      -^a  taa. 

Oklahoma,  120,000  Indians;  Arizona,  45,000;  South  Dakota,  24,700, 
Montana,  13,300;  North  Dakota,  10,100;  Minnesota,  14,819;  Nevada,  5,700; 
Wisconsin,  11,000.  The  New  Mexico  Indians,  numbering  22,500,  are  shut 
out  from  the  franchise  by  a  provision  in  the  state  constitution  denying  the 
vote  to  "Indians  not  taxed."  .        i      .  t  j-     . 

To  the  date  of  this  writing  (September  22nd)  no  discussion  about  Indians, 
or  addressed  to  Indians,  has  entered  the  Presidential  campaign.  The  Indian 
Defense  Associations  hope  to  obtain  from  both  major  candidates  an  expres- 
sion of  policy. 
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THE  ZUNI  GOVERNMENT  RESTORED 

A  long  time  of  struggle  and  pain  has  come  to  an  end  at  Zuni  pueblo. 
Five  years  ago,  through  intrigue  and  use  of  force  by  employees  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  the  thousand-year-old  Zuni  government  was  overturned.  A  delega- 
tion from  all  the  pueblos  laid  the  case  before  Secretary  Work.  Relief  was 
promised,  but  the  opposite  of  relief  was  provided.  The  ancient  Spamsh  cane 
and  the  Lincoln  cane,  which  had  been  seized  from  the  tribal  officers,  were 
returned  only  after  a  lawsuit  for  their  recovery  was  ready  for  filing.  Mean- 
time, dysentery  ravaged  the  pueblo,  due  to  surface  drainage  into  the  shallow 
wells:  the  sluggish  river  seeps  into  these  wells  and  the  Indian  agency 
buildings,  two  miles  up-stream,  dump  their  sewage  into  the  river. 

Superintendent  Bauman  of  the  Zuni  reservation  was  transferred  to  the 
Apache  country  a  year  ago.  His  successor.  Captain  Trotter,  is  working  with 
the  Zunis,  instead  of  against  them,  and  is  exhibiting  frankness,  judgment 
and  sense-of-humor.  Now  the  ancient  Zuni  government  is  allowed  to  re- 
assert itself,  and  has  done  so.  The  canes  are  restored,  and  officers  have  been 
installed  by  the  hierarchy  in  the  traditional  manner.  And  a  partial  water- 
supply  has  been  furnished  from  one  uncontaminated  but  insufficient  well. 
About  half  of  the  principal  Zuni  village  is  still  exposed  to  the  enteric  in- 
fections. . 

INDIAN  GAINS  UNDER  PUEBLO  LANDS  ACT 

What  recent  news  of  the  recovery  of  land  and  compensation  by 
the  Pueblos?  All  friends  of  the  Indians  will  be  interested.  Members 
of  the  Indian  Defense  Associations  will  be  especially  interested,  be- 
cause a  substantial  part  of  the  income  of  the  Defense  Associations  is 
used  to  pay  for  legal  aid  to  the  Pueblos  under  the  Pueblo  Lands  Act. 
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San  Felipe  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Pueblos.  Its  compensa- 
tion award  (for  land  irrevocably  lost  through  the  negligence  of  the  United 
States  as  guardian)  is  $20,341.10.  Its  acreage  adversely  claimed  by  whites 
totals  7,794.48.  Of  this  total,  487.07  acres  have  been  decreed  to  the  whites; 
7,307.41  acres  have  been  decreed  back  to  the  Indians. 

Isleta  is  one  of  the  largest  Pueblos  and  one  of  the  loveliest.  Adverse 
claims  of  209.44  irrigated  acres  have  been  found  invalid;  the  land  will  go 
back  to  the  Indians.  Adverse  claims  of  59.8  acres  have  been  found  valid  and 
thus  are  lost  to  the  Indians.  Compensation  award,  $3,218.21.  Through  cor- 
rection of  an  erroneous  survey,  the  Isleta  tract  of  19,826  acres,  which  had 
been  thrown  into  the  public  lands,  is  being  restored  to  the  Indians.  The 
Peralta  tract  of  14,710  acres,  which  had  been  lost  to  the  Isletas  through  a 
valid  court  decree,  proved  irrecoverable,  nor  could  compensation  be  awarded 
for  this  tract. 

Picuris.  The  Land  Board's  report  is  not  yet  filed.  Indications  are  that 
an  award  of  nearly  $50,000  will  be  made  to  Picuris,  and  that  acreage  total- 
ing over  600,  mostly  irrigated,  will  be  restored  to  this  needy  Pueblo.  Picuris 
literally  has  been  perishing  from  the  earth  through  losses  of  land--losses 
which  the  Lands  Board  will  declare  to  have  been  largely  due  to  negligence 
of  the  official  guardian.  The  acreage  recovery  by  Picuris  will  be  due  almost 
exclusively  to  the  tax  researches  conducted  by  Judge  R.  H.  Hanna,  attorney 
for  the  Pueblos  under  retainer  of  the  Indian  Defense  Associations. 

A  fuller  analysis  and  a  report  on  results  to  date,  and  a  forecast,  will  find 
space  in  an  early  issue  of  American  Indian  Life, 


F.  C.  COLLETTE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Frederick  C.  Collett  of  the  "Board  of  Indian  Cooperation"  of  California, 
has  been  indicted  for  using  the  mails  to  defraud.  He  has  provided  bail,  and 
is  continuing  to  solicit  money  from  the  Indians  of  Northern  Cahtorma. 

Since    1920,    California    Indians    have   paid    to   Mr.   Collett's   organization   unknown 
thousands:  probably  $100,000  is  a  conservative  estimate.    The  tale  is  an  old  one  and 
snm  re  old  here.    The  court  of  claims  bill  for  California  was  passed  this  late  sprmg 
n  a  form  not  devised  by  Mr.  Collett  and  without  discoverable  aid  from  him.    The 
Attorney-General  of  California,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Governor,  becomes  attorney  for 
the  Indians  under  the  new  act.    The  act  construes  itself  and  creates  m  the  Indians  a 
egal   right   to   compensation   whose  previous   legal   or  even   equitable  validity  was   m 
doubt.     (The  moral  right  has  always  been  undisputed).    The  acreage  «>/npen"^»;«  ^^^^ 
fixed  in  the  statute.    No  uncertainties  remain,  except  the  precise  acreage  of  the  so-called 
L^st  Treaty   areas,   and  the  total  of  special  appropriations  by  the  Government   (which 
a^e  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross  award),  and  the  making  by  the  Indian  Bureau  of  t 
Cali  ornia  Indian  roll.    The  machinery  for  enforcing  the  aa  is  provided  in  the  aa, 
and  Te  monePneeded  for  its  application  is  to  be  advanced  by  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment  and  the  State  of -California.  ^ •;.- .     '     ;:; 

Under  these  conditions,  arid  knowing  that  Mr.  Coljett  ^ f nd^^/_  ^^.^^^^^ 
service  to  Indians,  some  have  been  dumbfounded  to  hear  that  Mr.  Collett 
was  still  in  the  field  gathering  money  from  extremely  poor  California  Ind^^^^^^ 
He  is  not  gathering  much  money;  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  reports  that  he  has  found  no  Indians,  on  his  many  field  trips 
this  summer,  who  were  paying.  Fantastic  and  cruel  unrealities  have  sur- 
rounded  and  preyed  upon  California's  Indians  since  the  oldest  of  them  was 
born.  Is  it  strange  that  a  few  of  them  continue  bewildered?  Are  educated 
and  privileged  whites  so  very  different? 
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Confiscation  Was  Right,  Says  the  Federal 

Power  Commission 

The  confiscation  of  the  power-site  asset  of  the  San  Carlos  Apache 
Indians  shall  be  maintained  and  completed.  So,  in  eflFect,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  advises.  The  site  is  wholly  on  Apache 
land.  No  compensation  has  been  paid  the  Apaches  for  the  power- 
site  values.  The  Interior  Department  drafted  legislation  conveying 
all  the  power-site  revenues  to  the  Government,  and  to  the  Irrigation 
district  of  which  the  Apaches  are  not  a  part  and  from  which  district 
they  receive  no  benefits.  The  Department  advised  Congress,  January 

28,  1928: 

*'It  is  not  seen  wherein  the  San  Carlos  Indians  have  any  legal  or 
equitable  right  to  the  proceeds  from  this  power  development." 

The  law  is  clear.  "All  proceeds  from  power-sites  on  Indian  res- 
ervations shall  be  deposited  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe." 
The  regulations  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  are  clear,  cc^mpre- 
hending  all  licenses  issued  for  power-development  on  Indiapt  reser- 
vations:  "The  Commission  will  fix  a  reasonable  annual  charge,  based 
upon  the  commercial  value  of  the  land  for  the  most  profitable  pur- 
pose for  which  suitable,  including  power  development."  This  charge, 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act,  is  levied  for  the  Indian  owners  of  the 
site  and  is  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Indian  owners. 

Legislation  confiscating  out-of-hand  all  the  prospective  earnings 
of  the  Apache  site  was  drafted  by  the  Indian  Office  a  year  ago  and 
was  put  into  the  Appropriation  bill  by  the  House  Appropriation 
Committee  under  Congressman  Louis  C.  Cramton's  leadership.  At 
this  point  some  basic  facts  must  be  given. 

The  Underlying  Facts 
The  Apache  power-site  is  located  at  the  Coolidge  Dam  in  Arizona. 
The  Coolidge  reservoir  is  built  on  Apache  land.  It  is  an  irrigation 
reservoir,  costing  $5,500,000,  designed  to  serve  the  white  water- 
users  and  the  Pima  Indians  but  not  the  Apaches.  Congress  has 
provided  the  money,  at  5  per  cent,  to  be  repaid  ultimately  by  the 
water-users,  who  are  whites  and  Pima  Indians  but  not  Apaches.  The 
Apache  land  taken  for  the  reservoir  has  been  paid  for  on  the  basis 
of^its  value  merely  as  agricultural  laiidi  .    .  ^ .  - :      .• 

Now  there  is  added  a  power  development;  the  Coolidge  Dam 
becomes  (as  generally  happens  in  the  regions  of  irrigation  farming) 
a  combined  irrigation  and  power  project.  Congress  has  voted  $350,- 
000  for  the  power-plant  and  distributing  lines.   And  thus  the  issue 

is  joined:  . 

Shall  the  net  revenues  from  the  power  development,  after  the  m- 
vestment  has  been  amortized,  belong  to  the  Apache  tribe,  or  shall 
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they  belong  to  the  irrigation  district  of  which  the  Apaches  are  not 
members  or  beneficiaries?  (Such  Apache  lands  as  have  not  been 
taken  for  the  reservoir  and  power-site  are  up-stream  and  cannot 
utilize  the  Coolidge  reservoir  waters) . 

The  law  has  been  quoted,  and  the  Interior  Department's  action 
and  words  have  been  referred  to.  The  Indian  Defense  Associations 
proposed  the  following  amendment  to  the  Appropriation  Bill.  The 
amendment  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  Appropriation  Committee 
under  the  two-fold  pressure  of  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee. 

"Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  sell  at  the 
switchboard  the  electric  power  developed  at  the  power-site  at  the  Coolidge 
Dam,  and  the  net  revenue  shall  be  deposited  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  San  Carlos  Apache  tribe;  provided  further.  That  the  cost  of  the  power- 
plant,  including  its  proper  share  in  the  cost  of  the  reservoir  and  dam  of  the 
Coolidge  Reservoir,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  be 
reimbursed  to  the  United  States  out  of  the  gross  revenues  from  the  sale  of 
power  over  a  period  of  45  years." 

The  above  amendment  recognized  that  some  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  dam  should  be  allocated  to  the  power-plant  and  be  amortized 
from  the  power-plant  earnings.  What  part,  whether  two  per  cent  or 
ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  was  left  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
determine.  After  the  power-plant  had  met  interest  and  amortization 
on  its  own  entire  capital  cost,  and  on  some  just  part  of  the  reservoir's 
capital  cost,  the  remaining  net  income  would  go  to  the  Apache  tribe. 
The  Indian  equity  in  the  net  revenues  of  the  power-site  would  be 
recognized.  Anything  less  than  the  minimum  which  this  amendment 
provided  would  be  a  simple,  naked  robbery  of  Indians,  a  confisca- 
tion of  their  property  and  a  reversal  of  the  guarantees  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act. 

The  Indian  Bureau  Prevails 

Congress,  as  stated,  authorized  the  robbery.  Congress  made  the 
loan  for  the  power-site  a  liability  upon  the  irrigation  district;  thus 
by  implication  making  the  district  owner  of  the  power-site  and  of 
all  its  net  revenues.  But  under  pressure  of  Senator  LaFoUette,  Con- 
gress instructed  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  report:  *'What 
compensation,  if  any,  should  be  paid  to  the  Apache  Indians  by  rea- 
son of  the  generation  of  hydroelectric  power  at  the  Coolidge  Dam, 
in  the  manner  provided  in  Sec.  10  (e)  of  the  Federal  Water  Power 
Act  and  Section  5  of  Regulation  14  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission." (What  these  sections  provide  has  been  told  above;  they 
provide  exactly  that  which  has  been  denied  to  the  Apache  Indians.) 

Thus,  this  case  has  been  kept  open  for  future  Congressional  ac- 
tion. It  is  not,  in  an  immediate  material  way,  a  big  case.  It  involves 
one  hundred,  two  hundred,  perhaps  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
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lars  for  the  Apache  tribe.  But  as  an  issue  of  principle,  and  a  prece- 
dent, the  case  is  a  very  big  one.  If  in  a  small  case  the  Indian  owner- 
ship of  power-sites  is  to  be  destroyed  without  compensation  by  an 
Act  of  Congress  under  pressure  of  the  Interior  Department,  then 
the  spoliation  will  be  quickly  extended  to  big  cases:  to  the  Flathead 
power-site,  for  example,  with  nearly  a  half-million  horsepower,  al- 
most rivalling  Niagara  Falls  and  worth  tens  of  millions  to  the 
Flathead  tribe.  And  that  grander  spoliation,  as  readers  of  American 
Indian  Life  know,  has  been  attempted  for  successive  years  by  the 
Indian  Bureau. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  now  made  its  report.  (Senate 
Doc.  93,  70th  Congress,  1st  Session).  That  report  bears  out  expecta- 
tions, based  on  the  notorious  record  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion in  recent  years:  its  record  of  seeking  to  whittle  down  the  Indian 
rights — to  abolish  the  Indian  ownership  while  preserving  a  righteous 
attitude.  (See  American  Indian  Life,  December  6,  1927).  The 
e^ect  of  the  report  bears  out  expectations.  But  no  expectation  could 
have  foreseen  the  bizarre  details  of  the  report.  It  is  a  fairyland — an 
ogre-land — of  self-contradictions  and  of  arbitrary  and  fantastic  as- 
sumptions and  proposals.  It  presumes  that  Congress  will  not  read, 
or  that  Congress  has  not  brains  enough  to  detect  inconsistencies.  * 

Amen,  Says  Power  Commission 

The  Commission  reports:  ''No  compensation  should  be  paid  to 
the  Apache  Indians."  We  present  briefly  the  Commission's  argu- 
ment. 

1.  **The  Indian  lands  have  no  commercial  value  for  use  in  an 
irrigation  reservoir/'  Why  not,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  reservoir  in 
question  is  built  on  Indian  lands?  The  Commission  solemnly  re- 
plies: 'The  facts  available  indicate  that  the  irrigation  uses  of  this 
reservoir  require  the  participation  of  the  U.  S.  Government  in  order 
to  coordinate  all  of  the  interests  involved  and  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary capital  at  the  lowest  rates  of  interest.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  Indian  lands  have  no  commercial  value  for  use  in  an  irrigation 
reservoir."  Yes,  these  are  the  words  of  the  Commission.  They  will 
prepare  the  reader's  mind  for  some  of  the  mysteries  which  are  to 

follow. 

2.  "The  Indian  lands  in  the  reservation  have  no  commercial 
value  for  power-development  purposes  alone/'  None  ever  said  they 
did  have;  the  proposition  is  superogatory.  But  to  demonstrate  it  the 
Commission  argues  for  several  pages  and  in  so  doing  makes  the 
interesting  announcement  that  the  Coolidge  Dam  with  the  power- 
plant  must  cost  $9,100,000  dollars.  The  whole  sum  allowed  for  the 
dam  and  power-plant  by  Congress  is  less  than  $6,000,000.  That  is 
all  the  engineers  have  told  Congress  the  project  would  cost.    And 
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the  dam  is  now  nearly  completed  within  the  Congressional  appro^ 
priation.  The  Commission  does  not  even  mention  the  existence  of 
the  conflict  between  its  theoretical  figures  and  those  actual  ones  on 
which  Congress  and  the  Interior  Department  are  proceeding.  The 
effect  of  boosting  by  50  per  cent  the  theoretical  cost  of  the  dam  and 
power-site  is  to  diminish  the  prospective  net  revenue.  To  what  end, 
will  appear  below. 

'  .  3.  "A  combined  irrigation  and  power  development."  The  Com- 
mission has  here,  beginning  p.  6,  connected  its  speculations  with 
reality.  The  Coolidge  Dam  and  power-site  are  a  combined  irrigation 
and  power  development.  The  Commission  now  proceeds  to  estimate 
the  cost  of  the  power  development  per  se.  That  cost  has  been  repre- 
sented  to  Congress  as  $350,000;  and  Congress  has  authorized  $350,- 
000,  with  the  proviso  that  "The  contractual  obligation  shall  not 
exceed  $350,000."  The  Commission  omits  to  mention  the  sum 
appropriated '  or  the  above  restrictive  and  final  language  of  Con- 
gress,  and  states  that  the  power-development  will  cost  $724,000,  or 
$786,500  including  capital  costs. 

Then  the  Commission  says,  in  effect:  "Assuming  that  the  Indians 
have  a  hypothetical  right  to  anything  at  all,  the  irrigation  district  is 
in  any  event  entitled  to  receive,  from  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
power-plant,  8  per  cent  yearly  on  this  inflated  sum."  "Inflated"  is 
of  course  our  word;  the  record  above  quoted  justifies  the  word.  This 
8  per  cent  is  only  the  beginning  of  what  the  irrigation  district  ought 
to  receive  according  to  the  Commission's  reasonings. 

The  Commission  now  embarks  on  prophecy.  The  object  is  to 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  Indians'  moral  claim.  (A  moral 
claim  is  all  the  Indians  have  left,  unless  an  injunction  suit  should  be 
brought  on  constitutional  grounds  and  should  upset  the  action  which 
Congress  has  taken  under  the  drive  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  The 
Apaches  can  scarcely  bring  such  suit,  inasmuch  as  all  their  money  is 
controlled  by  the  Indian  Bureau  (technically  speaking,  by  Con- 
gress),  and  the  Indian  Bureau  would  pass  upon  and  control  the 
lawyer  retained  to  litigate,  in  effect,  against  the  Bureau) . 

5.  What  gross  and  net  revenue  will  the  power-site  yield?  How 
arbitrarily  low  is  the  Commission's  estimate  of  gross  revenue,  is 
shown  by  figures  which  the  Commission  itself  introduced.  The  Com- 
mission, after  bringing  down  the  marketable  power  output  from 
40,000,000  to  31,940,000  KWH  per  average  year,  then  divides  this 
output  into  29  per  cent  of  primary  power  and  71  per  cent  of  sec- 
ondary power.  (The  secondary  power  being  any  power  not  avail- 
able during  11  months  or  more  of  each  "typical"  year).  This 
primary  power,  the  Commission  says,  will  have  a  sales  value  of  6 
mills  per  KWH.   The  secondary  power  will  have  a  sales  value  of 
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only  3  mills.  The  Commission  mentions  the  Nevada  Consolidated 
Mining  Company  which  has  stated  that  it  will  take  50,000,000 
KWH  at  6  mills  with  no  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary 
power.  (A  low  price,  of  course.)  The  Commission  mentions  that 
the  Salt  River  Water  Users*  Association,  which  operates  under  con- 
ditions comparable  with  those  which  will  surround  the  Apache 
power  development,  receives  a  gross  power  revenue  (primary  and 
secondary  combined,  of  course)  of  7.6  mills  per  KWH.  Is  the 
Nevada  Consolidated  Mining  Company  bluffing  or  is  it  misquoted? 
The  Commission  does  not  say  so.  Why  can  the  Salt  River  Water 
Users'  Association  sell  power  for  about  twice  as  much  as  the  Apache 
power  development  (according  to  the  Commission)  can  hope  to 
obtain?  No  answer.  Yet  the  Commission  is  here  furnishing  a  re- 
port, with  much  technical  dressing,  to  a  Congress  presumed  to  be 
seeking  an  answer  from  the  Commission  to  a  question  which  Con- 
gress put  to  the  Commission. 

With  the  assumed  inflated  investment;  with  the  assumed  pay- 
ment of  8  per  cent  to  the  irrigation  district  on  this  inflated  invest- 
ment; with  the  reduced  power  output;  with  the  assumed  sales  value 
of  the  power  driven  down  to  an  unexplained  minimum;  still  the 
Commission  finds  that  $16,000  a  year  of  net  income  will  remain, 
across  a  50-year  period.  Capitalized  at  8  per  cent,  $16,000  a  year 
represents  $200,000.  The  Commission  states:  "On  the  assump- 
tions made"  (which  are  recited  above)  "$200,000  could  be  paid 
(to  the  Indians)  for  the  lands  and  still*  permit  an  earning  of  8  per 
cent  upon  the  investment  in  the  project  inclusive  of  lands.  Of  this 
amount,  $86,291  (the  appraised  agricultural  value  of  the  lands 
taken)  has  already  been  paid  (to  the  tribe) .  The  balance,  for  which 
.  provision  has  not  yet  been  made,  is  $113,708." 

6.  How  to  avoid  paying  this  $11 3  JOS  to  the  Apaches.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  Commission's  report,  and  the  most  astounding  part  of 
the  report,  is  devoted  to  answering  this  weighty  question.  We  recite 
the  Commission's  argument  and  prescription,  first  remarking  that 
the  sum,  $113,708,  is  probably  a  fictitiously  low  sum,  as  the  above 
paragraphs  indicate.  ■ 

The  Apache  tribe,  says  the  Commission,  should  not  receive  from 
Congress  $113,708  or  any  other  sum,  smaller  or  greater,  computed 
from  the  net  earnings  of  the  power-site.  Instead,  Congress  should 
proceed  on  the  following  fictions: 

*  The  Power  Commission's  Climax 

A.    The  net  revenue  of  the  power-site  shall  be  spread  over  the 

whole  investment  on  the  reservoir,  dam  and  power-site.  This  whole 

investment  shall  be  considered  to  be  the  actual  investment  of  $5,- 

850,000  plus  the  $113,708  which  is  not  to  be  paid  to  the  Apache 
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trib^.  Total,  $5,963,708.  (Note  that  the  Commission  at  this  point 
forgets  that  it  has  asserted  that  the  reservoir,  dam  and  power-site 
must  cost  $9,100,000).    The  net  revenue  shall  be  considered  to  be 

$16,000  a  year.  . 

B.  The  $113,708  which  the  Apache  tribe  shall  not  get  is  1.9  per 
cent  of  the  above  figure  $5,963,708.  Therefore,  the  Apache  tribe 
shall  be  entitled  to  1.9  per  cent  of  the  net  revenue  of  $16,000,  or 
$304  a  year.  In  other  words,  the  payment  morally  due  them  (and 
legally  and  equitably  due  them  until  Congress  enacted  the  confisca- 
tion  five  months  ago)  shall  be  withheld;  and  shall  be  fictitiously 
construed  as  entitling  the  tribe  to  an  equity  in  the  whole  irrigation 
and  power  enterprise;  an  equity  restricted  however,  to  a  claim  on 
1.9  per  cent  of  the  net  revenue  from  power,  and  on  nothing  else. 
The  $113,708  is  thus  dwindled  to  a  sum  represented  by  $304  a  year 
interest,  or  $5,046  if  6  per  cent  interest  be  assumed.  But  wait;  the 
$5,046  shall  not  be  paid  to  the  Apache  tribe,  either. 

C.  For  the  power-site  is  to  supply  the  Indian  Bureau's  agency 
buildings  with  power  at  less  than  cost.  And  this  donation  from  the 
power-site  to  the  agency  buildings  is  "compensation  to  the  Apache 
tribe  equivalent  to  $926  a  year!"  Behold,  therefore.  The  Apaches 
are  over-compensated  to  the  amount  of  $622  a  year.  Next  it  will  be 
in  order  for  the  Indian  Bureau  to  propose  that  $622  a  year  be  taken 
from  the  Apache  pockets  and  given  to  the  irrigation  district. 

D.  The  Commission  provides  a  final  and  extreme  touch,  which 
unconsciously  (?)   connects  the  achieved  spoliation  of  the  Apaches 
with  that  far  vaster  attempted  spoliation  of  the  Flatheads  which  was 
at  last  blocked  in  the  recent  Congress.    Congress  might  refuse  to 
accept  the  Commission's  very  low  estimate  of  the  net  revenue  from 
the  Apache  site;  or  future  events  might  disprove  it;  and  if  the  net 
revenue  were   materially  greater,  then  by  the  Commission's  own  • 
strange  reasoning  the  Apaches  would  become  entitled  to  some  com- 
pensation.    Hence,  the  Commission  points  out  (p.  12),  ''No  con- 
sideration  (in  this  argument)  has  been  given  to  the  investment  of 
some  $5,000,000  in  the  irrigation  project  itself  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  the  dam  and  power-plant."    This  investment,  on  canals, 
syphons,  etc.,  etc.,  scores  of  miles  away,  an  investment  undertaken 
solely  to  distribute  the  stored  waters  of  the  dam,  should  be  entitled 
to  its  share  of  the  net  revenues  of  the  Apache  power-site.    where- 
upon  the  Apache  claim  on  the  net  revenues  of  the  power-site  would 
become  1  per  cent,  not  1.9  per  cent,  and  by  the  Commission's  rea- 
soning  in  C,  above,  the  Apaches  would  continue  safely  to  be  entitled 

^  7  Why  has  the  Federal  Power  Commission  made  the  elaborate 
and  peculiar  effort  represented  by  this  Report?  We  can  only  answer.: 
The  stake  is  a  trifling  one  in  this  Apache  case.  The  stake  of  all  the 
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Indians  in  all  the  Indian  power-sites  is  a  huge  one.  This  report,  if 
accepted  by  Congress,  will  lay  the  foundation  for  materially  ponder- 
ous  misdeeds  to  come.  The  Interior  Department  and  the  Power 
Commission  lean  upon  one  another.  This  report  is  one  more  act  by 
the  bureaucracy,  directed  against  Indian  property  rights  and  intended 
to  hasten  the  expropriation  of  the  Indians. 


Stella  M.  Atwood  and  the  Indians 

Mrs.  Stella  M.  Atwood,  of  Riverside,  California,  has  become 
Legislative  Advisor  to  the  American  Indian  Defense  Association,  Inc. 

A  national  director  since  the  Association  was  founded  in  March, 
1923,  Mrs.  Atwood  has  been  more  widely  known  as  chairman  of 
the  Indian  Welfare  Division  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  She  is  no  longer  chairman  of  that  Division,  which  she 
created.  A  historical  note  will  interest  the  Association  members. 

Mrs.  Atwood,  speaking  on  the  platform  with  Mrs.  Gertrude  Bon^ 
nin  (now  President  of  the  National  Council  of  American  Indians), 
first  laid  the  Indian  case  before  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  1921.  She  had  previously  enlisted  Uie 
ciiibs  of  California,  had  become  their  State  chairman  of  Indian  Wei- 
fare,  and  was  speaking  from  a  knowledge  gained  by  years  of  earlier 
work  with  Indians. 

Not  previously  identified  with  public  conflicts,  and  shrinking  from 
conflict,  Mrs.  Atwood  as  chairman  oi  the  national  Indian  Welfare 
Division  faced  a  choice  never  so  sharply  confronted   (the  writer 
believes)    by  a  division  chairman  of  the  General   Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.    Albert  B.  Fall,  Charles  H.  Burke  and  Edgar  F. 
Meritt  were  in  charge  of  the  Indian  Bureau.   Conditions  disastrous 
to  Indians  persisted  and  multiplied  under  their  hand.   Three  great 
legislative  raids  against  Indian  property  were  being  sponsored  by 
them;  The  Bursum  Pueblo  Indian  Bill,  the  Indian  Omnibus  Bill, 
and  the  Indian  Oil  Bill  whose  foundation  in  administrative  decrees 
was  laid  by  Secretary  Fall  and  whose  promotion  in  Congress  was  at- 
tended to  by  Commissioner  Burke  after  Secretary  Fall  had  retired. 
The  medical  neglect  of  Indians  was  extreme  and  the  Indian  death- 
rate  was  rising,   while   eulogies  and  suppressions  by  the  Indian 
Bureau  concealed  the  facts  from  the  public.     The  attempt  to  pro- 
scribe  the  Indian  tribal  religions  was  launched  by  the  Indian  Bureau 
in  1923. 
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Mrs.  Atwood  and  her  committee  had  to  choose.  They  could 
subordinate  themselves  to  the  Indian  Bureau's  poUcies  and  actions, 
meanwhile  waving  a  banner  of  justice  to  Indians  as  an  unapplied 
ideal.  Bureau  hospitality,  plaudits,  laudation  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  perhaps  membership  on  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
with  expense-money  for  travel,  would  be  theirs. 

Or  they  could  state  facts  as  they  found  them,  and  go  to  Wash- 
ington and  state  them,  and  fight  the  Indians'  battles  before  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

Mrs.  Atwood  made,  of  course,  the  second  choice.  She  made  it, 
though  fully  warned  that  she  would  be  socially  frowned  upon — ^not 
in  Illinois  or  California,  but  in  many  Indian  states  and  at  Washing- 
ton— and  actively  impeached,  and  charged  with  exciting  sedition 
among  Indians,  with  discrediting  the  "government,"  with  peculating 
money,  and  any  other  useful  impeachment. 

Abundantly  was  the  warning  fulfilled.  Secretary  Fall  declaimed 
before  the  Senate  Public  Lands  committee:  "Rogues  have  set  a 
snare  to  trap  fools."  Mrs.  Atwood,  helping  to  resist  the  Fall-Burke- 
Meritt-Bursum  Bill  before  the  committee,  was  left  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  she  was  the  rogues  or  the  fools.  Commissioner  Burke 
clarified  the  situation.  Prison-doors,  he  said,  yawned  for  Mrs. 
Atwood  and  her  associates.  Let  them  once  more  go  independently 
onto  the  reservations!  He  had  the  power;  he  possessed,  and  pos- 
sesses, ancient  statutes  making  it  a  prison  offense  to  go  or  stay  on 
Indian  reservations  against  his  prohibition. 

Then,  before  a  House  Indian  committee  aggressively  subservient  to 
the  Indian  Bureau,  Mrs.  Atwood  was  heckled  insultingly,  elaborately 
and  violently.  The  hint  of  a  peculation  of  moneys  was  provided; 
the  libel  (a  whole-cloth  invention)  some  vague  misuse  of  moneys 
contributed  for  Indians  was  broadcasted  through  the  frank  and 
under  Congressional  immunity. 

Thp  Bursum  bill  was  killed.  Its  successor,  the  equally  bad  Len- 
root  Pueblo  bill,  was  killed.  The  Indian  Omnibus  bill  was  killed. 
But  Mr3*  Atwood' saflfray  had  only  begun.  A  shift  of  battlegrounds. 
The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  at  its  yearly  and  biennial 
nie^stings  provided  the  new  battleground. 

Mrs.  Atwood  asked  for  Constitutional  rights  for  Indians.  Spe- 
cifically and  first,  liberty  of  religious  conscience.  The  Bureau's  ukase, 
demanding  that  all  Indians  voluntarily  abjure  their  tribal  religions 
within  one  year  or  else  "other  methods  would  be  employed,"  i.  e., 
imprisonment,  was  issued  in  the  Spring  of  1923.  Mrs.  Atwood  "at- 
tacked the  Government,"  i.  e.,  quoted  the  constitutional  guarantee 
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of  religious  freedom.  Whereupon  from  the  Indian  Rights'  Associa- 
tion came  the  announcement  that  a  movement  to  revive  "paganism" 
among  the  Indians  had  been  set  under  way.  The  tribal  religious 
"Sodoms  and  Gomorrahs"  (the  I.  R.  A.'s  words)  were  to  be  pro- 
tected and  encouraged.  At  Los  Angeles  at  the  biennial  conclave  of 
the  General  Federation  in  1924,  the  atmosphere  quivered  with  this 
romance.  To  protect  Mrs.  Atwood,  the  resolutions  committee  of  the 
Federation  forbade  the  offering  of  her  resolution  which  declared 
that  the  Constitutional  privilege  of  freedom  of  religious  conscience 
should  be  extended  to  Indians.  An  Indian  Bureau  official  stormed 
the  biennial  with  a  troop  of  "Christian"  Pueblo  Indians  to  plead  that 
the  Christian  women  of  America  should  intervene  to  save  Christian 
Martyrs  from  the  onslaughts  of  "pagan"  Indians.  Borne  on  the 
wings  of  this  audacious  Bureau  hoax,  Mrs.  Atwood  and  her  co- 
workers flared  before  the  eyes  of  American  womanhood  as  the 
protagonists  of  satanic  things. 

And  so  down  the  recent  years.  Item  by  item  Mrs.  Atwood 
(helped  by  faithful  clubwomen  in  many  parts  of  the  country)  lined 
up  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  behind  hers  and  the 
Indian  Defense  Association's  program.  Not  religious  liberty  alone 
but  a  complete  Bill  of  Rights  for  Indians,  written  into  statute  law. 
Defeat  of  the  Indian  Bureau's  scheme  for  destroying  the  Indian 
ownership  of  executive  reservations  (22,500,000  acres),  and  the 
vesting  of  title  to  these  reservations  in  the  Indians.  Passage  of  the 
bills  (from  Wisconsin,  California  and  Montana)  enlisting  the  States 
in  the  service  of  their  Indians.  The  guarding  of  the  Indian  water- 
power-site  ownership.  No  more  robbing  of  Indians  through  the 
reimbursable  debt  method.  A  Senate  investigation  of  the  Indian 
Bureau.  Some  of  these  objects  have  been  attained.  The  most  neces- 
sary of  them  still  wait  to  be  attained  against  the  resourceful  opposi- 
tion of  the  Indian  Bureau  and  of  many  special  interests.  But  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  through  battles  many  times 
renewed,  has  been  committed  to  them  all. 

Three  friends  of  Mrs.  Atwood  should  be  mentioned.  Decisive 
was  the  help — moral  help  directly  and  material  help  indirectly — of 
Mrs.  Kate  Vosberg  of  Azusa,  California.  Her  wide  and  humorous 
vision,  her  moral  indignation  and  her  passionate  and  uncompro- 
mising heart,  were  behind  Mrs.  Atwood  through  the  most  critical 
times.  And  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Gibson,  most  creative  of  women  and 
dean  of  Califomia  women  in  social  service  and  educational  and  pub- 
lic work,  gave  support  and  counsel  unfailingly.  The  third  has  been 
Mrs.  J.  Marc  Fowler,  formerly  Indian  welfare  chairman  and  now 
president  of  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

V 
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Now,  September,  1928,  Mrs.  Atwood  has  ceased  to  be  chairman 
of  the  Federation's  Indian  Welfare  Division.  The  new  President 
has  appointed  a  new  Chairman.  We  beUeve  that  now,  when  the 
Indian  Affairs  system,  though  still  deeply  entrenched,  is  apologetic 
and  on  the  defensive,  the  Federation  will  not  relax  in  a  service 
given  to  Indians  in  tragical  need  through  difficult  years.  The  Indian 
Defense  Associations  are  helped.  Mrs.  Atwood  has  become  Legisla- 
tive Advisor  to  the  Associations,  and  will  exert  her  nationwide  in- 
fluence and  will  go  forward  in  her  field  work  for  the  Indians. 


J.  C. 


Plans  are  now  being  made  for  an  exhibit  and  sale  of 
Indian  craft  work.  A  committee  of  Indian  Defense  Asso- 
ciation members,  headed  by  Mrs.  Charles  de  Y.  Elkus,  are 
making  the  arrangements  for  this  sale,  which  is  to  be  held 
at  the  Emporium,  November  7th  to  13th,  inclusive. 

It  is  also  hoped  to  have  several  Indian  craftsmen 
present  during  the  exhibit  and  demonstrating  their  crafts- 
manship. 

Remember  the  place  and  date:  Emporium,  November 
7-13,  and  watch  for  announcements  in  the  press. 

We  are  counting  on  our  members  to  make  this  a  success. 


Issued  on  Behalf  of  the  American  Defense  Association,  Inc.,  and  Its 

Branches,  by  the  Indian  Defense  Associations  of  California 

The  Indian  Defense  Associations  have  a  united  National  Program.  They  are  governed 
locally  by  autonomoCis  Boards  of  Directors.  They  invite  members  withm  their  respective 
areas  The  officers  of  the  American  Indian  Defense  Association.  Inc.,  are  Haven  Emerson. 
M.  D..  President;  John  Collier.  Executive  Secretary,  and  Fred  M.  Stem,  Treasurer. 
The  treasurer  of  the  Pueblo  Legal  Aid  Fund  and  the  Fund  for  California  and  Southwest 
Indian  Work  is  Max  L.  Rosenberg,  Treasurer  of  the  Central  and 

Northern  California  Branch. 

Indian  Defense  Association  of  Central  and  Northern  California 

1037  Mills  Bldg..  San  Francisco 

Indian  Defense  Association  of  Santa  Barbara 

P.  O.  B.  274.  Santa  Barbara 

Indian  Defense  Association  of  Southern  California 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  Los  Angeles 

Indian  Defense  Association  of  Pasadena 

535  Bellefontaine.  Pasadena 

Indian  Defense  Association  of  Salt  Lake  City 

548  E.  South  Temple  St..  Salt  Lake  City 

Indian  Defense  Association  of  Oshkosh 

• '     V  70  Mcrritt  St..  Oshkosh.  Wisconsin 

Wisconsin  Indian  Defense  Association 

692  Prospect  Av.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Branchet  of 

The  American  Indian  Defense  Association,  Inc. 

Treasurer's  Office,  270  Madison  Ave..  New  York 
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Its  will  be  seen  next  to  the  fruit  ^are- 
where  the  orchard  products  will 
be  chan^NHnto  valuable  chemicals. 

And  notSmtil  the  farmer  has  en- 
couraged and  s^Ti^t  the  assistance  avail- 
able to  him  from  stj^ntific  research,  and 
gained  profit  from  tnfes^-products  thus 
derived,  will  the  farmmgsJndustry  be 
permanently  helped  by  leerisR^e  acts. 
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Truth  About  Indians 

Apropos  the  March  Debate: 

Editor  of  The  Forum  : 

Mrs.  Seymour  gives  the  Indian  Bureau 
an  incredibly  clean  bill  of  health.  She 
glides  over  such  indication r  of  dangerous 
inefficiency  as  the  fact  that,  while  we 
scrupulously  protect  the  country  from 
trachoma  at  our  ports,  we  lightly  permit 
inland  its  wholesale  and  infectious  con- 
tinuance among  the  Indians. 

As  to  the  Pueblo  land  problem,  Mrs. 
Seymour,     not     having     noticed     Fall's 
crooked   finger   in   the   defunct   Bursum 
Indian  Bill,  appears  a  little  muddled ;  but 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  does  Mrs.  Austin, 
who  has  been  lending  her  name  through 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the 
Indian  Defense  Association,  to  virulent 
public  and  private  attacks  on  such  of  us 
as  have  tried  to  amend  the  so-called  Len- 
root  Substitute  into  a  bill  justly  settling 
the   difficult   situation   in   New   Mexico. 
The  Indian  Defense  Association's  belated 
endorsement  of  our  measure,  does  not 
absolve    its    members    from    warranting 
Mrs.  Seymour's  scorn  for  sentimentalists. 
Its  recent  hectic  appeal  for  funds  on  the 
plea  that  the  Pueblos  are  now  starving,  is 
further  evidence  that  misguided  friends  of 
the  Indians  can  resort  to  statements  as 
inexact    as.  some    of    Mr.    Fall's.    The 
Pueblos,  though  by  no  means  affluent,  are 
no  longer  starving,   and  the  public  de- 
serves better  than  to  be  misled.  Other 
Indian  Associations  fortunately  have  kept 
their  heads  and  have  stood  throughout 
for  a  proper  and  speedy  adjustment  of  the 
Pueblo  land  and  water  problem  on  a  basis 
of  truth   and   equity.  Toward   this  end 
they  still  endorse  the  amended  Lenroot 
Substitute,   now   known   as    Senate   Bill 
No.  726. 


As  to  Indian  culture,  I  agree,  on  the 
whole,  with  Mrs.  Austin's  position  that 
we  need  not  be  so  cock-sure  of  our  own 
ways  as  to  interfere  heavy-handedly  with 
an  Indian's  ways.  We  might  learn  a  good 
deal  from  his  religion  and  its  effect  on  his 
conduct,  as  compared  with  prevalent  and 
notorious  evidences  of  Christian  citizen- 
ship. It  might  even  do  us  good^  to  dance 
now  and  then  before  the  Lord  instead  of 
worshipping  Him  from  our  fatted  pews. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Witter  Bynner. 
Santa  Fe^  N.  M. 

'oving  the  Sea  Base 

The  Forum^s  recent  discussion  lof  the 
transportation  problem  has  evoked  ^  praC" 
tical  suggestion  from  the  Assistant  Executive 
Director  of\the  Great  Lakes  —  St.  ijawrence 
Tidewater  "Association^  who  write^  as  foU 
lows:  \ 

There  is  a  national  transportation  prob- 
lem in  which  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
railroads  is  \  subordinate  Clause;  the 
development  of  waterways  p  a  subordi- 
nate clause;  coordination  of  railway  and 
highway  transport  is  a  subordinate  clause; 
the  recomposition^of  railway  systems  is  a 
subordinate  clause.  The  iise  of  each  arm 
of  transportation  in  its  iiighest  economy 
and  the  planning  W  ihe  system  as  a 
whole  embracing  arj  /arms  is  the  true 
problem. 

To  illustrate:  railAads  are  trying  to 
haul  the  bulk  products  of  a  continent 
across  the  greatey  breadth  of  the  con- 
tinent to  the  seAboarou  From  a  large 
section  of  the  NorthweU  they  parallel 
an  unused  marine  highwky,  that  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  StX  Lawrence, — 
busy  in  eacn  of  its  sections,  scarcely 
functioning  as  a  whole.  To  Connect  those 
sections  which  is  the  gist  \  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  project,  to  turn  that  frustrated 
route  intcy  a  great  avenue  of  ^^ommerce, 
will  not  only  serve  the  prime  purpose  of 
giving  to  the  deep  interior  an  oiitlet  now 
denied  jto  it,  but  will  confer  lipon  the 
railroads  west  of  the  Great  Lakes  the 
incideiital  benefit  of  populating  the  terri- 
tory they  serve  now  sparsely  settled,  and 
benefiting  their  revenues  now  insuffi- 
ciently nourished. 
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C.  Hart  Merriam 

Papers 
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EASTERN  ASSOCIATION  ON 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


In  our  last  report,  dated  Oct.  10th,  1923.,  we  announced  that 
a  bulletin  relating  to  legislation  would  follow.  The  enclosed  pamphlet, 
issued  by  the  New  Mexico  Association  on  Indian  Affairs,  was  written 
in  collaboration  with  our  attorney,  Mr.  Francis  C.  Wilson.  It  not  only 
contains  a  full  report  on  the  Pueblo  Indian  land  situation  but  also  re- 
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commeuds-a  solution  which  has  our  endorsement.  Therefore,  instead 
of  printing  ourselves  a  report  which  would  be  necessarily  a  repetition, 


we 


merely  add  this  note  of  explanation. 


By  order  of  the  Committee. 


Amelia  Euzabeth  White,  Secretary 

115  East  55  th  Street 
New  York  City 


December  5th,  1923 
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The  Pueblo  Land 

Problem 
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FOREWORD 

This  Bulletin  is  issued  by  the  New  Mexico  Association  on  Indian 
Affairs  as  an  historical  statement  of  law  and  fact  which  must  serve 
as  a  basis  for  any  proposed  Pueblo  legislation.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  open  letter,  which  we  hope  will  elucidate  the  complex  Pueblo 
land  problem  and  unite  all  friends  of  the  Indians  in  a  co-operative 
effort  toward  constructive  legislation  for  the  Pueblos. 

The  policy  of  the  Association  was  fully  set  forth  in  the  official 
Blue  Book  published  last  year  in  connection  with  its  fight  on  the 
defeated  Bursum  Bill,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  ''Congressional 
action  is  required,  but  it  must  be  action  based  upon  fairness  to  both 
sides  and  not  action  favoring  one  side  as  against  the  other." 

The  New  Mexico  Association  will  welcome  any  criticism  of 
fact  or  policy  indicated  in  this  outline,  if  such  criticism  is  based 
upon  supportable  argument  or  evidence,  and  will  be  guided  thereby 
in  its  recommendations  for  constructive  legislation  at  the  coming 
session  of  Congress. 

(Signed)  MAEGAEET  McKITTEICK,  Chairman. 
JAMES  L.  SELIGMAN,  Vice-Chairman. 
B.  J..  0.  NOEDFELDT,  Secy.-Treas. 

GUSTAVE  BAUMANN, 
WITTEE  BYNNEE, 
WM.  P.  HENDEESON, 
SAEA  W.  McCOMB, 
FEANCIS  C.  WILSON, 

Executive  Committee. 
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THE  PUEBLO  LAND  PROBLEM 

I. 

HISTORY 

The  present  Pueblo  land  conflict  is  the  result  of  seventy-five 
years  of  neglect — a  neglect  which  the  next  session  of  Congress  has 
the  power  to  rectify  by  just  legislation. 

•  * 

The  Treaty  With  Mexico,  1848 

To  understand  the  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  review  briefly 
the  history  of  the  Pueblo  land  grants  from  the  time  when  the  United 
States,  by  formal  treaty  with  Mexico,  assumed  possession  of  terri- 
tory now  included  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  California.  Under 
the  Treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo,  ratified  in  1848,  the  United 
States  guaranteed  the  protection  of  all  civil  and  property  rights  of 
residents  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  who,  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty, 
were  to  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Article 
IX  of  the  Treaty  reads  as  follows : 

**  Mexicans  who,  in  the  territories  aforesaid,  shall  not 
preserve  the  character  of  citizens  of  the  Mexican  Republic, 
conformably  with  what  is  stipulated  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle, shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the  United 
States,  and  be  admitted  at  the  proper  time  (to  be  judged 
of  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States)  to  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  constitution;  and  in  the  meantime 
shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of 
their  liberty  and  property,  and  secured  in  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religioti  without  restriction.*' 


The  subsequent  confirmation  by  Congress  of  the  Pueblo  grants, 
secured  under  Spanish  and  Mexican  sovereignties,  did  not  represent 
a  gift  from  Congress  to  the  Pueblo  Indians  but  was  a  specific  ful- 
fillment of  this    treaty  obligation. 

Prior,  however,  to  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hi- 
dalgo, certain  settlements  of  non-Indians  had  been  made  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Pueblo  grants,  and  these  settlements  existed  by 
virtue  of  Spanish  or  Mexican  grants,  or  by  virtue  of  gift,  compact  or 
purchase  from  the  Pueblo  Indians.  (Several  of  the  larger  towns 
within  Pueblo  grants,  such  as  Taos  and  Bernalillo,  originated  froig 
such  grant,  compact  or  purchase.) 

In  confirming  the  Pueblo  grants/Congress,  therefore,  recogni^- 
ins:  the  existence  of  such  valid  third  party  rights,  provided  for 
them  in  the  quit-claims  given  to  this  Pueblos,  in  the  following  Ijtn- 
guage : 


J 
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This  confirmation  shall  only  be  construed  as  a  re- 
linquishment of  all  title  of  the  United  States  to  any  of  said 
lands,  and  shall  not  affect  any  adverse  valid  rights,  should 
such  exist."  . 

If,  at  the  date  of  confirmation  of  the  grants  to  the  Pueblos  by 
the  United  States,  provision  had  been  made  for  the  adjudication 
and  settlement  of  these  conflicting  Indian  and  non-Indian  claims, 
this  particular  feature  of  the  present  problem  would  have  been  dis- 
posed of.  As  it  is,  there  exists  this  class  of  non-Indian  claimants 
to  Pueblo  lands,  whose  title  the  United  States  could  not,  and  can  not 
extinguish,  since  these  titles,  like  those  of  the  Pueblo  grants,  are 
superior  to  American  sovereignty  and  are  guaranteed  equal  pro- 
tection by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo. 

The  Crux  of  the  Problein 

But,  in  addition  to  this  class  of  non-Indian  claimants,  we  have 
today  a  large  body  of  non-Indian  settlers  on  the  Pueblo  grants  who 
hold  their  lands  by  virtue  of  claims  originating  since  1848.  And 
the  question  as  to  how  these  claims  were  acquired  represents  the 
crux  of  the  Pueblo  land  problem. 

To  answer  this  question,  we  must  go  back  to  the  Organic 
Act  creating  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  This  act  was  passed  by 
Congress  in  1850,  and  by  its  provisions  all  the  lands  within  the  terri- 
tory, apart  from  Indian  reservations  and  the  public  domain,  were 
placed  under  territorial  jurisdiction,  without  excluding  the  Pueblo 
grants  from  such  jurisdiction.  Consequently,  due  to  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  make  such  exception,  the  Pueblo  grants,  not  being 
reservations,  became  subject  to  the  operation  of  Territorial  laws, 
and  continued  so  for  sixty-two  years. 

Pueblo  Land  Status  Till  1912 

Meanwhile,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  soon  after  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Hidalgo,  assumed  to  a  certain  extent  an  adminis- 
trative guardianship  over  the  Pueblo  Indians,  and  by  course  of 
conduct  these  Indians  thus  became  wards  of  the  government,  as  they 
have  remained  ever  since. 

As  regards  the  land  status  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  however,  it 
was  held  in  effect  both  by  the  territorial  courts  and  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  that,  since  the  United  States  had  not  reserved 
any  Federal  jurisdiction  or  control  over  the  Pueblo  grants,  these 
grants  were  therefore  by  the  terms  of  the  Organic  Act  subject  to 
all  territorial  laws,  including  those  of  adverse  possession. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  status  of 
the  property  rights  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  is  distinctly  different  from 
that  of  Indians  living  on  Executive  Order  or  Treaty  Reservations 
where  title  is  still  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States.    Against  these 


Reservation  Indians,  as  against  Indians  holding  restricted  allot- 
nuents,  no  plea  of  adverse  possession  nor  of  laches  can  be  main- 
tained, since  neither  plea  can  be  asserted  against  the  Government. 
When,  however,  the  Government  has  relinquished  all  title  to  and 
has  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  lands  of  its  wards,  and  when  these 
lands  are  not,  by  specific  legislation,  retained  under  Federal  juris- 
diction, it  has  been  decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
that  the  Government  has  no  interest  which  entitles  it  to  maintain 
a  suit  brought  in  connection  with  such  lands.  (United  States  v. 
Waller,  243  U.  S.  452.)  Congress  can  authorize  the  United  States 
to  bring  such  suits,  but  in  that  event  the  United  States,  acting  for 
the  Indians  by  Congressional  authorization,  can  in  the  case  of  their 
lands,  assert  no  greater  rights  than  the  Indians  themselves.  When, 
in  such  suits,  laches  or  statutes  of  limitation  can  be  asserted  against 
the  titles  of  the  Indians,  they  can  also  be  urged  against  the  Govern- 
ment. (Folk  V.  U.  S.  233  Fed.  177,  192;  C.  C.  A.  Eighth  Circuit.) 
Such  has  been  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  the  property  rights  of  other  tribal  or  individual  Indians, 
who  like  the  Pueblos  are  still  technically  wards  of  the  Government 
but  who  like  them  have  been  given  title  in  fee  to  their  lands  without 
restriction. 

Power  of  Congress 

As  regards  the  Pueblo  land  grants,  it  might  have  been  asserted  . 
that  any  restriction  placed  upon  their  titles  would  have  been  a 
violation  of  their  rights  under  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 
But  it  was  still  within  the  Constitutional  power  of  Congress,  through 
appropriate  legislation,  to  protect  these  grants  against  aggressions 
which,  under  the  territorial  law,  might  operate  to  their  disadvan- 
tage, as  in  fact  they  did. 


The  Joseph  Case,  1877 

In  1877  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Joseph  (94  U.  S.  614), 
brought  to  enforce  a  Federal  penalty  against  a  trespasser  on  the 
Taos  Pueblo  grant,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  Pueblo 
Indians  were  not  tribal  Indians  within  the  meaning  and  intent  of 
federal  statutes  applicable  to  tribal  Indians  whose  title  was  re- 
tained in  trust  by  the  United  States,  and  that  the  claim  of  this  set- 
tler must  be  tried  out  under  territorial  law-.  After  discussing  the 
terms  by  which  the  Pueblos  hold  their  lands,  the  Court  said: 

'*It  is  unnecessary  to  waste  words  to  prove  that  this 
was  a  recognition  of  the  title  previously  held  by  these  peo- 
ple, and  a  disclaimer  by  the  government  of  any  right  of 
present  or  future  interference,  except  such  as  would  be 
exercised  in  the  case  of  any  individual  holding  by  com- 
petent and  perfect  title  in  his  individual  right. 
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''If  the  defendant  is  on  the  lands  of  the  Pueblo,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  he  may  be  ejected  or 
punished  civilly,  by  a  suit  for  trespass,  according  to  the 
laws  regulating  such  matters  in  the  Territory.  If  he  is 
there  with  their  consent  or  license,  we  know  of  no  injury 
which  the  United  States  suffers  by  his  presence,  nor  any 
statute  which  he  violates  in  that  regard/' 

In  other  words,  this  decision  established  the  fact  that  the  Pueblo 
lands  were  under  Territorial  jurisdiction;  and— in  the  absence  of 
Congressional  action— this  decision  became  the  precedent  follo\yed 
in  all  similar  cases  until  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  State  Enabling 
Act  in  1910. 

Pueblo  Land  Status  After  1912 

The  Enabling  Act  required  the  Territory  at  the  time  it  became 
a  State  (January  6,  1912)  to  agree  with  the  Government  that  all  the 
land  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  to  which  their  title  had  not  been  ex- 
tinguished on  the  date  when  the  Territory  became  a  State  should 
''be  and  remain  subject  to  the  disposition  and  within  the  absolute 
jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  United  States.''  This  act,  by  re- 
serving jurisdiction  over  Pueblo  lands  and  excluding  them  from 
State  jurisdiction,  automatically  removed  these  lands  from  the  op- 
eration of  State  laws  and  made  them  subject  only  to  Federal  law 
and  control.  The  responsibility  for  protecting  such  lands  after  1912 
was  thus  placed  squarely  upon  Congress.  The  compact  required 
by  the  Enabling  Act  became  effective  on  January  6,  1912,  and  from 
that  date  henceforward  no  claim  of  adverse  possession  under  State 
laws  could  be  maintained  against  the  Pueblo  grants.  In  the  Statfe 
Enabling  Act,  Congress  did  what  it  should  have  done  in  the  Organic 
Act  creating  the  Territory.  Subsequently,  the  constitutionality  of  • 
the  Enabling  Act  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Sandoval  v.  United  States,  1913,  (231  U.  S.  28). 

Non-Indian  Claimants 

But  between  the  dates  of  the  Organic  Act  and  Statehood— from 
1850  to  1912 — the  number  and  area  of  non-Indian  holdings  on  Pueblo 
lands  increased  to  an  extent  that  has,  in  the  case  of  certain  Pueblos, 
menaced  their  existence  by  taking  from  them  a  large  proportion 
of  their  nrable  lands,  with  an  attendant  loss  of  water  for  irrigation, 
upon  which  the  cultivation  of  their  remaining  lands  depends. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  claimants  to  Pueblo  lands  whose  claims  originated  sub- 
sequent to  1848,  are  of  the  '* squatter''  class.  Many  of  the  settlers 
hold  their  lands  by  virtue  of  deeds  secured  from  the  Pueblos, 
through  direct   purchase   from   individual    Indians   or   community 
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grants.  Some  of  the  deeds  were  secured  by  fraud  on  the  Indians 
and  cithers  for  an  inadequate  consideration,  but  the.  lands  are  now 
held  for  the  most  part  by  innocent  purchasers  for  value,  or  by 
the  heirs  of  the  original  grantees. 

Moral  Responsibility 

Unfortunately,  the  question  whether  the  compensation  was  ade- 
quate or  inadequate,  or  whether  the  titles  were,  as  in  known  cases, 
originally  obtained  by  fraud,  or  whether  the  sale  was  made  by  an 
individual  Indian  without  the  consent  of  the  Pueblo  community, 
could  not  affect  the  situation,  after  that  transfer  had,  through  the 
lapse  of  time,  ripened  into  a  perfect  title  under  territorial  law. 
This  fact  emphasizes  again  the  moral  responsibility  of  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  presumably  acting  as  the  guardian  of  a  weak  and 
dependent  people.     Not  only  should  the  Pueblo  grants  have  been 
protected  ^gainst  encroachments,  but  the  United  States  should  have 
defined  its  guardianship  and  should  have  supervised  and  protected 
the  property  interests  of  its  wards  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  it 
did.  In  the  matter  of  encroachments,  it  may  be  stated  that,  although 
the   Pueblos  as  corporations  under  the  Territorial  laws    (Section 
2784,  N.  M.,  Code  1915,  construed  Lane  v.  Santa  Rosa  249  U.  S.  110) 
had  access  to  the  courts  and  could  have  ejected  trespassers  by  due 
process  of  law,  they  were,  in  reality,  helpless  to  act  in  their  own 
defence,  because  of  their  ignorance  of  our  laws  and  procedure.    And 
even  in  the  case  of  the    United  States  Indian  agents  and  attorneys 
who  were  empowered  to  represent  the  Pueblos,  the  law  was  such, 
prior  to   1912,   that  they   could   achieve   little   on  behalf  of  their 
clients.    From  the  time  of  the  first  Territorial  Indian  agent,  James 
C.  Calhoun,  appointed  in  1848,  until  today,  practically  every  Indian 
agent  and  attorney  has  reiterated  a  request  to  the  Indian  Office 
that  the  matter  of  the  displited  claims  be  adjudicated  and  settled. 
Calhoun  recommended  in  1850  that  a  commission  be  appointed  by 
Congress  to  establish  the  respective  Indian  and  non-Indian  claims. 
After  confirmation  by  Congress  of  Pueblo  grants  in  1858,  surveys 
were  made  establishing  their  boundaries,  and  upon  these  surveys  the 
Pueblo  patents  were  based;  but  practically  nothing  has  been  done 
by  Congress  from   1848  to  the  present   day  to  provide   adequate 
methods  and  means  to  settle  the  conflicting  third-party  claims,  and 
no  Congressional  action  prior  to  the  Enabling  Act  was  taken  to 
protect  the  Pueblo  grants  as  confirmed  by  Congress  against  subse- 
quent encroachments.    In  the  act  creating  the  Court  of  Private  Land 
Claims   (1891),  Congress  asserted  its  authority  to  protect  Pueblo 
lands  by  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Court,  so  that  it  could  not 
confirm  Spanish  and  Mexican  claims  that  would  ''interfere  with 
or  overthrow  any  just  and  unextinguished  Indian  title  to  any  land 
or  place";  but  still  no  special  tribunal  was  created  by  Congress  to 
say  what  Pueblo  titles  had  or  had  not  been  extinguished. 
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Recompense 


The  conditions  that  have  arisen  resulting  from  this  absence  of 
Congressional  Action  represent  an  injustice  and  a  Pf  cumary  loss  to 
the  Pueblos  for  which  due  recompense  should  be  made.  It  is  a  moral 
obligation  which  Congress  should  recognize.  But,  owing  to  the 
human  as  well  as  legal  nature  of  the  problem  ^o^  involved  he 
moral  responsibility  is  not  single,  but  double ;  and  restitut  on  to  tbe 
Pueblos  in  any  form  that  it  may  take  must  be  «^ade  wrthout  ^n^ 
justice  to  the  settlers  on  Pueblo  grants,  who  in  the  majority  of  cases 
hold  their  lands  in  good  faith,  and  who  have,  moreover,  binder  T^^"" 
torial  law,  acquired  vested  property  rights  which  may  not  be  im- 

^""Wh\\'tt7is'the  solution  of  this  very  intricate  human  and 
legal  and  moral  problem? 

II. 

SOLUTION 

As  an  attempt  towards  such  solution,  the  Bursum  Pueblo  Land 
Bill  (S  3855),  defeated  last  winter,  was  shown  m  both  the  benate 
and  House  Committee  hearings  to  be  a  manifestly  unfair  piece  of 
legislation  against  which  the  public  was  justly  aroused.  It  was  com- 
plSely  om-sfded  in  giving  to  the  non-Indian  claimants  practica  ly 
everyfhii  claimed,  withoSt  any  possibility  of  redress  by  the  Pueblos 
or  by  the  Government  in  their  behalf.    This  bill  is  now  dead. 

• 

The  Lenroot  Substitute. 

The  Lenroot  Substitute,  which  was  reported  out  of  the  Senate 
Sub-Committee,  retains  the  Senate  number  of  the  original  Bursum 
Bm  •  but,  from  hat  point  on,  all  similarity  between  the  two  bills  ends. 
Tn  fact  every  word  of  the  original  Bursum  Bill  was  stricken  out 
■  and  even  the  Title  was  amended.  The  Lenroot  Substitute  passed 
the  Senate  but  did  not  come  to  a  vote  in  the  House,  owing  to  lack 
of  time  The  Lenroot  Bill  was  an.attempt  to  legislate  n  conformity 
withThe  facts  and  the  law  set  forth  in  the  foregomg  historical 


survey. 


Compensation 


As  it  stands  the  bill  represents  in  principle  a  just  and  equitable 
solutYon  of  ?he  conflicting  land  titles;  but  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
ComnSttee  in  which  the  bill  originated,  it  could  carry  no  appropna- 
Sons  fir  Recompense  to  the  Indians,  for  the  arable  and  other  lands 
lost  to  them  because  of  the  perfection  of  non-Indian  titles  against 
them  unde?  Territorial  laws"^  The  question  of  co«^P/^«f  ion  was 
fully  d  scussed  in  the  Senate  hearings,  and  it  ^^«.;j"f ^f  ^««^ .f^^^*' 
in  the  event  of  the  reporting  out  from  this  Committee  of  a  bill  de- 
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voted  wholly  to  the  settling  of  the  disputed  land  titles,  a  second  bill 
providing  a  mlethod  for  arriving  at  adequate  compensation  to  the 
Indians  would  be  presented  through  the  proper  Comi^ittee  in  the 

House  or  Senate.  .  ,        ..., 

It  has  now  become  clear  that  no  compensation  can  be  made  until 

the  extent  of  compensation  which  both  the  Indians  and  the  settlers 

may  be  entitled  to  receive  shall  have  been  officially  determined  and 

presented  to  Congress.  .  +  j  +^ 

•  Thus,  the  Commission  should  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
report  to  Congress  the  compensation  which  both  the  Indians  and 
the  settlers  may  be  entitled  to  receive.  No  other  method  of  arriving 
at  a  solution  of  this  difficult  feature  of  the  sanation  would  be 
satisfactory  to  Congress,  nor  could  compensation  be  expected  with- 
out the  basis  of  the  findings  of  such  a  commission  on  the  subject. 

• 

Statutes  of  Limitation. 

As  regards  the  statute  of  limitation  section  of  the  Lenroot 
Substitute,  it  has  been  shown  above  that  the  non-Indian  claimant 
who  can  maintain  his  title  under  the  Territorial  adverse  possession 
statutes  prior  to  January  6,  1912,  has  a  vested  property  "ght  which 
mav  not  be  impaired  or  destroyed.  This  is  the  prmciple  recognized 
TsecJion  4  ofVe  Lenroot  Bill.  It  is  possible,  however  to  iniprove 
this  Section  so  that  it  will  conform  more  nearly  ^^^^^  \\« /^"JP'^JJ 
protection  of  vested  rights  in  both  the  Indians  and  the  settlers. 
For  convenience'  sake  Ld  to  clarify  this  statement  of  conditions 
under  Territorial  laws  of  settlers  claiming  rights  without  color  ot 
Sk  and  those  claiming  rights  with  color  of  title,  the  discussion 
will  be  separated  and  treated  in  two  paragraphs. 

(a)  Without  Color  of  Title.    Under  a  law  enacted  February  1 
1858   appearing  as  Section  2938  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1897  ot 
NeV  Mexico,  the  right  to  recover  lands  entered  upon  w^tW  color 
of  title  but  with  claim  of  right  was  barred  after  ten  years  posses 
sion      (Probst  v.  Trustees.  129  U.  S.  182;  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Co. 
V   Dawson,  151  U.  S.  586).     This  law  was  amended    so  as  to  re- 
quire adverse  possession  under  color  of  title    by  Chapter  ^^^f 
the  Session  Laws  of  1899,  approved  March  16,  1899   and  thereafter 
under  that  Section  no  title  to  real  propertj^  could  be   Sa'^^d  in 
New  Mexico  without  color  of  title.     Thus,  to  leave  ^^ndisturbe^ 
The  rights  which  became  vested  by  entries  made  under  the  law 
passed^February  1,  1858,  ten  years.prior  to  ')\^^Zt.TJ i^<^^ 
^foimrx  in  1899    and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the  Indians  trom 
?he   assertion  of  claims   of  less  standing,   the  limitation   without 
color  of  ti'ebut  with  claim  of  right  should  commence  with  March 
16   1889   and  run  continuously  to  the  passage  of  the  proposed  bill 
'    rb?With  Color  of  Title.    Prior  to  1912  there  were  two  pertinent 
statutes,  one  passed  originally  February  1   1848   now  aPPearmg  as 
^Pf^tion  3364  of  the  Annotated  Codification  of  1915,  and,  ^^napier 
63  Session  Laws  of  1899  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
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now  appearing  substantially   as  enacted  as  Section  3365   of  the 
Annotated  Codification  of  1915.     Under  the  first  statute,  which 
has  been  continuously  in  effect  since  its  passage  in  1848,  ten  years 
possession  united  with  color  of  title  conferred  title  upon  the  adverse 
claimant,  and  under  the  second,  ten  years ,  adverse  possession  with 
color  of  title  united  with  the  payment  of  taxes  by  the  adverse 
claimant  barred  the  owner  from  the  right  to  recover.    On  January 
6    1912,  the  Territorial   statutes  of  limitation  applicable   to  real 
property  ceased  to  be  effective  against  the  Pueblo  Indians.     Thus 
to  leave  undisturbed  the  rights  which  have  vested  under  those 
statutes  on  January  6,  1912,  and  to  protect  the  Indians  from  the 
assertion  of  claims  of  less  standing,  the  limitations  with  color  ot 
title  of  the  proposed  legislation  should  commence  on  January  b, 
1902.  and  run  continuously  to  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Act. 
It  will  be  asked  why  the  limitations  should  run  continuously 
to  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  for  the  information  of 
those  to  whom  this  question  might  occur,  it  may  be  stated  that 
under  the  Territorial  statutes  mentioned  which  operated  only  to 
bar  the  right  of  the  fee  sjmple  owner  to  recover,  an  abandonment 
by  the  claimant  at  any  time  after  the  statutes  have  run  would  per- 
mit the  owner  to  re-enter  the  land  and  claim  it  as  his  own,  and 
thus,  an  abandonment,  if  it  should  be  nroven  at  any  time  up  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  would  permit  the  Indians  to  reclaim  such  land. 

Safeguards 

I 

Primarily,  the  limitation  section  should  act  as  a  restrictmg 
safeguard  upon  the  discretionary  powers  of  the  Commission.  The 
commission  provided  for  in  the  Jones-Leatherwood  bill,  submitted 
bv  friends  of  the  Pueblos  last  year,  had  no  check  upon  its  discre- 
tionary powers,  and  as  Senator  Lenroot  nointed  out  in  the  Commit- 
tee hearings,  Congress  would  never  give  its  consent  to  a  commission 
which  could  operate  without  restrictions  imposed  by  Congress.  The 
iustice  of  this  is  evident.  Congress  M'ould  not  be  responsible  for  anv 
measure  which  did  not  insure  bv  its  stated  provisions  protection  m 
law  and  equitv  for  its  wards  and  for  the  non-Indian  claimants.  Anv 
proposed  legislation  on  the  subiect  should  include  this  principle  of 
restriction  upon  the  power  of  the  Commission. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Lenroot  Substitute,  the  PueWo  Lands  Board 
can  not  approve  any  non-Indian  claim  having  less  standing  in  law 
and  in  fact  than  the  limitations  section  of  the  bill  provides.  The 
Board  is  required  to  be  unanimous  upon  every  decision  and  thus  a 
difference  of  opinion  upon  either  law  or  fact  would  leave  the  Indian 
title  unextinguished  and  slibject  to  a  final  decision  in  the  courts. 

If  the  finding  of  the  Commission  is  against  the  non-Indian 
claimant,  the  land  is  included  in  the  report  to  the  Attornev  General 
as  Indian  land.  The  Attornev  General  is  directed  to  bring  a  s.nit 
to  quiet  title  in  the  Federal  Court  for  the  District  of  New  Mexico 
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on  the  lands  in  the  report  described  as  Indian  lands.  The  non- 
Indian  claimant  therefore  has  his  day  in  court  to  determine 
whether  he  has  a  just  claim. or  not,  and  the  usual  procedure  as  to 
appeal  is  provided  for.  Where  the  finding  of  the  Commission  is 
against  the  Indian,  the  Pueblo  involved  has  no  direct  appeal  from 
the  decision,  but  if  such  decision  ^should  result  in  taking  from  the 
Pueblo  land  to  which  it  had  a  good  and  indefeasible  title,  the 
Pueblo  would  have  its  recourse,  \i^  day  in  court,  by  means  of  an 
original  proceeding  in  the  Federal  Court  brought  to  set  aside  the 
ruling  of  the  Commission.  (Lane  v.  Santa  Rosa,  249  U.  S.  110). 
If  there  were  anything  in  the  Lenroot  Substitute  which  attempted 
to  take  away  that  right  of  recourse  to  the  courts,  it  would  be 
held  unconstitutional. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  no  decision  against  Pueblo  claims 
should  be  valid  without  the  consent  of  the  Pueblos.  It  is  unthink- 
able to  stipulate  the  Indians'  consent  to  the  disposal  of  such  lands 
as  may  not  be  legally  theirs.  Moreover,  if  the  consent  of  one  side 
were  required,  the  consent  of  the  other  side  would  be  equally 
ne(«essary  for  fair  action.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  judicial  de- 
cision, the  consent  of  eitlier  party  is  irrelevant.  The  court  deter- 
mines for  both  sides,  regardless  of  contesting  litigants  or  their 
wishes.  However',  by  the  actual  terms  of  the  Lenroot  Substitute, 
"any  party  aggrieved  by  any  final  judgment  or  decree,  shall  have 
the  right  to  review  therof  by  appeal  or  writ  of  error  or  other  pro- 
cess as  in  other  cases."  ■ 


Need  of  a  Commission 

The  Commission  is  a  necessary  feature  of  the  legislative  act. 
since  an  equitable  settlement  oi  the  disputed  claims  will  entail  actual 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  ground,  in  connection  with  surveys 
made  or  ordered  made,  and  an  amount  of  first-band  investigation 
which  could  not  be  expected  of  the  courts.  The  Commission  makes 
its  findings  on  the  spot,  in  each  respective  pueblo,  with  all  necessa^ 
witnesses,  and  without  cost  to  either  party.  It  is  believed  that  807*' 
in  number  but  not  in  area  of  the  claims  will  thus  be  settled  without 
cost  to  either  party  and  without  court  proceedings.  Considering 
these  facts,  the  inquiry  conducted  by  the  Commission  may  be  ex- 
pected to  obtain  for  both  claimants  a  fuller  measure  of  human  an'l 
equitable  iustice  than  could  be  obtained  through  the  courts.^ 

Furthermore,  the  Commission  is  necessarv  to  determine  and 
report  to  Congress,  as  the  courts  could  not  effViently  do.  the  com- 
pensation which  bolh  the  Indians  and  the  settlers  may  be  entitled 

to  receive. 

i 

Preserving  the  Pueblo  Communities 

Another  feature  of  proposed  Pueblo  legislation  should  be  a 
practical  method  by  which  the  Pueblo  communities  could  be  pre- 
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served  as  such.  In  several  Pueblos  the  settlers'  claims  are  within 
the  Pueblo  plazas,  and  a  possible  sale  or  f^^hange  of  such  non- 
Indian  claims  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  both  races.  Under  Section 
13  of  the  Lenroot  Bill,  it  is  provided  that  an  unestinguished  Pueblo 
claim  within  a  settlement  of  valid  non-Indian  claims  may  be  sold 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  consent  of  the  f^e^^««  8?^; 
erning  authorities.  A  section  giving  the  Secretary  «*  th«  I^t«"7 
authority  to  purchase  non-Indian  claims  mside  the  Pueblo  sett^- 
ments  should  also  be  included;  and  the  Commission  should  b J  ^^ 
powered  to  report  upon  these  conditions  where  they  exist,  ™  *« 
estimate  of  the  cost  to  purchase  non-Indian  claims  ^h^jh  are  withm 
Pueblo  settlements  or  are  so  close  thereto  as  to  interfere  with  the 
Pueblo  community  life. 

Personnel  of  the  Comniission 

The  Commission,  as  provided  for  in  the  Lenroot  Substitute 
includes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  f^^^JY^f  ^^U 
the  United  States,  and  a  third  member  appointed  by  t^e  President 
ifhas  been  suggested  that  the  Pueblos  have  ^  «f  ^^J, ^^^^  J^ 
representative  on  the    Commission     In    this    ^^J^*'    ^,  ^^^^^^^^^^f 
riffht  of  special  representation  would  obviously  have  to  be  accordea 
S    ettle?s      ButVis  balance  is  officially  maintained  by  the  pro- 
nosed  personnel  of  the  Commission :  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Attornev  General,  with  a  third  member,  the  Presidential 
tppointee;  and  the  dissent  of  any  one  f/hese    three     eaves    the 
Pueblo  title  unextinguished  and  subject  to    a    final    decision    oy 
fhe    Court      Additional    representation    of   the    two  sides  is  con- 
ceivable   but  would  probably  only  complicate  without  advancing 
the  work  of  the  Commission.. 

Conclusion 

Taking  the  Lenroot  Substitute  as  a  basis,  with  the  added  pro- 
visions indicated  above  and  other  possible  amendments  of  a  con^ 
sistent  nature,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  3ust  and 
equiJable  solution  of  the  complex  Pueblo  land  problem  will  have 
been  achieved. 

(Signed)  ALICE  CORBIN  HENDERSON,  Chairman. 

WITTER  BYNNER, 
E.  DANA  JOHNSON, 
MARGARET  McKITTRICK, 

Publicity  Committee. 
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(To  appear  in  the  Freeman: 
Not  released  for  reprint  till  Dec.  19,  1923) 
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by  mttor  Bltinor 

Tflho  are  the  pueblo  Indians  »  .  . 

-A  group  of  Indians  ^A^o  inhabit  "pueblos",  or  villages,  in  New  Moxico  and 
Arizona.     They  Ions  have  boon  peaceful  and  industrious  agriculturalists,  noted  for 
their  Gimplo  but  avoll-^crganizod  sclf-govornnont  and  for  their  skxll  xn  the  arts. 

Do  they  livo  on  reaervations^   lilco  other  Indians  ?  j.       ,„« 

-    r.cy  do  in  Arizona,     m  ttctr  lloxico,  Zuri  is  the  only  Pucblo  govcrnnont  roscr- 
ftf;a-;j.on*    All  the  other  Ne\r  Mexican  pueblos  live  on  land  originally  mmcd  by 
•6hoir  ancostora  under  Spanish  and  Mexican  rule. 

Did  thoy  lose  this  land,  when  We\7  Mexico  tms  annexed  to  the  united  States  ? 
-ro.     By  the  terns  of  the  Treaty  of  Guadaloupo  Hidalgo.  1848.  their  land  ms  «on- 
f imcd  to  then  on  the  sane  basis  ap  land  ovmed  by  other  f omcr  Mexicans* 

?5o  th^  United  States  has  never  o\mcd  thotr  land  at  all,  as  it  has  ovjnod  the  reser- 
vation lands  ?  •         .,         ^  «        J.J  •    r^^A^^ 
-  Kovor,  S3tcopt  for  a  fexi  additions  granted  the  Fuoblos     through  Executive  Order 

and  lying  therefore  outside  the  present  discussion. 


k 


Yet  the  pueblos  are  wards  of  the  Government ,  like  other  Indians  ? 

-  Wards,  yes,  but  not  like  other  Indians* 

-  m  *bme  respects  thoy  have  been  treated  as  r/ards  ever  since  1848^  though  their 
"•oe-aJ  status  has  never  been  fully  defined?  but  xmtil  1912  the  Goverrnent  had  no 

greater  legal  concern  iiith  their  land  a  than  it  hud  vdth  the  land  of  any  American 
citizens  in  any  of  its  Territories, 

llhat  happened  in  1912  ?  ^   .         ^  v 

-  The  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  through  a  compact  vdth  the  Federal  Governments  be- 
came a  State  and  in  that  conpaot  agreed  to  exempt  from  the  action  of  Stare  lav.3 

•all  lands  legally  belonging  to  the  Paoblc  Indiana. 

But  XThav  about  Territorral  lav;5  ?  ^  ,0-0 

-  Between  1350,  v/her.  the  Cr^^p.nic  Act  created  Nov;  Mexico  a  Territory  ,  ann  I9-«J., 
vdicn  the  conditions  of  the  T^-Ablin^  Aofc  ware  met  and  Now  Mexico  became  a  State, 
pueblo  lands  had  boe.i  :iuui?^ject,  lilce  My  other  \ands  vathin  Torritoria?.  boundaries, 

•  -to  the  action  of  Territrriai  laws,. 

Might  they  not  have  been  oyemptad  from  such  action  ? 
•  yes;  if  the  poderal  Goverrmient,  in  the  Organic  Act  '.*ich  created  the  Territc^j^, 
had  atipulated  such  eicemption^ 

^/1by  T/as  it  not  stipula-»-ed  ? 
•'  Because  the  status  cf  lihe  Puoblcs  vjas  trf^gue  and  both  the  Indian  Bureau  and 
Congress  vjere  careless  ?-iid  negligent  of  eventualities. 

Then  a  v^rong  vjas  done  the  Indians  ? 
-  yes^  a  T'^rronrj  of  oijiLssIono 

}fth  v/het  result  ? 
V  V/lth  the  -esult  t;iat  they  have  lost  many  of  their  hol(^in-fi* 
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Had  their  original  holdiaga  boon  clearly  d  brined  ? 

-  ::o.  Bororo  1348,  there  had  "bcca  grants,  be  .h  frou  tho  Spcmsh  rjtid  Hoxicaxi 
GovennTeuts,  a/erlappin^  the  Indir.n  rri^nts:  art.  on  these  6on.fli5ting  ^rants^ 
v-hich  havo  never  boon  legally  untangled,  there  \..tc   Spanish  and  Mexican  aottl©  • 
z..dnl&  long  antedating  all  the  nid-Wostom  Apo-ict*n  aitioa* 

^.Thioh  claims  did  the  united  states  re  cognize  ? 

-  It  confirncd  tho  Fueblo  holdings  but  xica   careful  to  spoeify  that  "this  con- 
fimation  shall  not  affect  any  ad'C^rs©  ^ralid  rights." 

So,  f ror.  the  beginning  of  ovu:   aovorelgnty  over  New  M©3cioo,  there  have  boon  doubt- 
•  ftd  and  vndetenaihod  Bsoblo  titles  T 
ToS. 

'JO  lands  ;*ioh  tho  Indians  olaln  as  their  orm.  t 

•  Yea* 

And  is  tho  present  fueblo  land  probloa  eonccmod  -vvlth  theso  old  conflicts  ? 

-  Only  in  part*     There  havo  been  later  losses  of  land* 

DUO  to  what  ? 

•  Prcwdulont  deals  in  sone  oases,  and  irt  others  deeds  of  sajo  or  transfer  given 
cither  1^  inc'-ividual  Indians  or  by  ono  df  tho  puoblos  as  a  oooatml-ty. 

Did  tho  Indians  oxvn  the  land  individually  t 

-  For  tiso,  yes,  and  cv«n  for  toAporary  transfer  eaong  thomselvosj  but  in  por»- 

meaenoe  it  Tias  ovined  oocxnunally* 

Ihoa  horr  could  thoy  sell  it  indi.vic^.ually  t 
^  Suoh  aaloe  T7oro  invalid,  except  as  affected  by  later  olrctmstanoos* 

Yfhat  oircuxastemces  ? 

•  TJhon  the  purchaser,  through  ad-rorse  posaossion  of  the  land^  hod  held  it  long 
onotigh  to  bocorio  its  logi>.l  o^mor  under  the  Territorial  statutes  of  lixiltation, 
tThich  applied  alike  to  Bieblo  and  non-Indian  lands  the  original  question  of 
transfer  no  longer  nattered^ 

Does  this  Jiean  that  the  action  of  Territorial  laws  haft  detemined  the  status  of  all 
lands  held  against  tho  paoblos^  rogardleas  of  original  title  ? 

-  Yes,  up  to  certain  dateSj  and  excepting  lands  vAiioh  havo  boon  olainod  by  several 
parties  but  are  legally  oocupiod  by  none  of  then* 

Ha^;^  the  puoblos  not  their  It.n'l  lotoses  tTithout  protest  t 
•»  Hp«  And  neither  hav3  tho  GDveninor.t  Indian  Attorneys,  Ever  since  1850,  tho 
Juoblos  and  others  in  their:  bOi.aTf  havo  appealed  to  Congress  for  deflnitiwi  of 

"boondarica  and  for  rfaaedial  rear-uresor 

f 

V/3th  T7hat  results  t  "         **„ 

-r  mth  Jioro  Tjhatever  till  1912^  \*en  federal  jurisdiction  proolsod  future  sooorlty 

Pufe  had  the  pueblos  no  recourso  except  to  Cobgrcss  t 

-  They  vrore  supposed,  like  other  Territorial  inhabitants,  to  have  reooiirso  to  tho 
courta,  but  thoy  seldon,  on  their  ovm  initiative,  had  nado  use  of  their  right  end, 
in  action  brought  f -jr  then,  they  hod  seldon  received  unquf.lifiod  justice  fron  the 
looal  courts* 


.^ni  thn   Federal  GoTcrm.ient  hcd  failed  to  ad-.iso  tii^m  jf  ihuir  rights  a.iO  v-;  ^.\t  i- . 

./ves  V  Ine  Governiicnt  had  furnisbcd  the-:a  v.lth  agen-cs  end  attcn:sys^  J  t  hal 
practically  done  iio  .10 re  about  their  land  than  it  vrould  have  done  for  i;mabilan'.s 
of  eny  Territory  \iho   failed  to  protect  their  ovm  property  intorests. 

ATid  they  have  no  rodreos  cgainst  the  I'edi^ral  Governntnt  on  account  of  this 

neglect  ?  ,^ 

None  loyally.  The  Fsderal  Govemiaent  vjas  acting  i^lthin  the  law  that  existed 

"  I9I2I 


fhoy  can  clair.  nothing  from  congress  to  offset  injustice  done  thon  in  the 

Territory  " 

„  They  have  a  noral  claim  to  special  consideration  and  recor^onse. 

Through  restoration  of  their  original  lands  ? 

-  lIo«     Wot  through  restoration  of  lands  legally  lost  to  them. 

T/fliy  r-ot,  if  the  lands  Tz-ere  \in justly  lost  ? 

-  Because  justice  has  to  v.ork  ta'jo  toys* 

HOW  so  ?  4.1.  1  B 

-  Lands  that  may  have  teen  unjustly  lost  to  the  pueblos  have  cone  none  the  luss 

legally,  in  Eost  cases,  into  the  possession  of  innocent  settlers.  If  those 
settlers  have  complied  \7ith  the  law,  they  have  ever/  right  to  rely  upon  such 
local  laws  as  have  in  no  way  boon  gainsaid  liy  the  united  States  Ooveranent. 

■«?laat  laws,  for  instance  ?  • 

••  Territorial  statutes  relating  to  adverse  possession. 

Ard  did  those  statutes  continue  to  apply  against  the  Indians  till  1912  ? 

-  T^e  Gituation  was  complicated  by  changes  of  the  lavf,  but  in  a  nutshell,  the 
Territorial  statutes  of  linitation  apply  in  this  imy:  non-Indian  clairas,  mth- 
out  color  of  title,  comecing  later  than  March  16,  1889,  and  non-Indian  claims, 
-with  color  of  title,  co:Ticiencing  later  then  Jamiarj-  6,  1902,  are  disqualified, 

but  such  clair.8,  coxiiaencing  respectively,  earlier  than  those  dates,  are  protected. 

But  v-hsit  do  those  legal  phrases  iiiean,  "v.lth  or  rathout  color  of  title"  ? 
.-  "TAth  color  of  titloB  implies  a  document  which  purports  to  convey  property  but 
i*ich  in  fact  does  not»  Tho  docuiaonb  imy  or  nay  not  have  been  given  in  good  faith'y 
"TlVithout  color  of  title"  netjis  squatter -s  rights  and  no  docwient  of  transfer.  If 
the  squstter,  hov.-over,  fails  to  continue  as  a  legal  occupant  of  the  land,  title 
Tireverts  to  the  previous  ovinor* 

W'uld  it  not  be  rdthin  the  povrer  of  Congress,  through  ratroactivu  Isgislation,  to 
r/srride  Territorial  lavfs  ? 

•  noiigrees  might,  as  an  extreme  measure,  exercise  its  authority  to  confiscate 
Ifinda  legally  held  and  to  pay  the  evicted  oiTOsr?  an  estimated  valtiO 5  bui-  such 
3,Bgislati3n  wuld  be  arbitrary,  discrii-inatory  and  dangerous  to  the  peace,  as  well 
a.i  vmneoessary. 

•re  Puebloc,  then,  v.lll  be  sufficientj^r  protected  vathout  such  drastic  legislation? 
•  Ye3>  Tliey  will  be  in  a  better  position  uorally..  and  wll3  be  sufficiently  pro- • 
•vC-ited  for  their  livelihood  and  well~boing^  -^dth  i:hat  they  gain  frcm  exact  de- 
.;ermination  of  questionable  claims,  provided  the  Government  rt^ly  ascists  them 
in  the  care  of  their  lives  and  in  the  proper  developaeu:t  of  their  legal  holdings. 
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,lhat  should  be   the  r-o '• . •. • '.-.  ■'.*:.:  t:,t:,r   r  .-.tionr.cie   o..3-n  •  ,      ,         •       ,. 

-  cour-ii  action  nigl  t  oe  brou^^lit  to  sct-ole  the;;;  but,  bettor,  r.  conui?. s s5.o;i  snnuld 
bo  appointed  to  consiuer  ?nd  o.r\jMuicato. 

kVhy  rot  iranediate  ociirt  acticu  ?  .       .  ,  • 

•  Because  the  courts  -.ra  not  e^ui^ped  for  the  intricate,  delicate  ajid  expensive 
investigation  nececsovy  cnor.;:  the  various  pueblos,  a  task  abnor.mllv  conplicatsd 
by  centuries  of  nef.leoted  confusion. 

Is  0.  Corcisfiion  possible  ?  r,  ..       ,.  j    •     •  ^-   4.^«t, 

..  Yes.     It  ;.irv  be  Jiuthorized  by  Congress,  vjhich  since  ICl^.  has  hud  Quris^io^xon 
over  pp.eb?o  lands,   sinilcr  to  its  jvirisdiotion  over  lands  in  tho  District  ox 
Colxunbia* 

Is  such  a  CoraJtssion  contenpletod  ?,  i,      t  *. 

•  -'es«     "^t  ie  provid^m  for  in  a  oonsressional  neasure  knovm  as  the  Len:"Oo^ 
Substitute.     After  defeat  of  the  notorious  Barsun  Indian  Bill,  Senator  L^5^^o^\ 
and  others  carefully  ■ -^e^ared  r.l  is  a^'bswlt'rte^  •^Ada  xrxa  favorably  repor-ced,  a- 
the  last  cession,  by  -jh^  B3:.^t     u...  ■^'Vc-a     r.  ?i5b'.i.c  lr.-v=is. 

Is  ti*e  Lenroot  Subsoituta  a  ja?.i»  bill  ? 
«-  On  the  whole*  yes* 

As  it  stauds  ? 

-  No»     It  needs  both  r.odiflcat5-on  and  ari.pl5,ficat5.on* 

In  v^at  vjay  does  it  already  j'^^pvove  on  tlie  Bursun  Bill  ? 

•  The  Burfavt-i  Bill  favorsd  the  setblers  -t  the  exTjense  of  the  Indians     legal 
rights.     The  Lenroot  substitute  respects  the  legal  rights  of  both  sides. 

Are  the  ladicins  represented  on  the  Gorxdcsion  ? 

-  yet  dix-ectly.     iJcither  arc  the  set-^Iers.     It  is  proposed  that  there  be  three 
Conr.i32ior.erc':    (1)   tho  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  is  the  Cab5.net  official 
speciallv  ohc.rsed  vdth  the  interests  of  the  Indians  and  -7ho,  in  the  person  of 
th?5  present  Secretary^  has  given  evidence  of  a  conscientious  attitude  very 
different  f roia  the  attitude  of  his  iirmadiate  predesessor;    (2)  the  Attorney- 
General,  Ttio  is  the  cabinet  offlcral  priraarily  concerned  rdth  tha  just  appli- 
cation of  the  country's  Xa\r3  and  v-ho  T;ould  have  an  eye  as  toII  on  Sm  lo-al 
rights  of  the  settlers  as  on  tliose  of  the  Indiansi  and  (3)  a  neuber  to  ba 
appointed  by  the  presideixt  of  the  United  States. 

« 

Tfould  tv;o  additionra  nenbers  bo  advisable,  one  chosen  by  the  Indians  and  one  by 
•jhe  settlers  ? 

-  Such  an  expansion  of  inenbership  vrould  be  possible,  but  not  lilcely  to  facilitate 
proi^ress     ive  action. 

mju'^d  the  Comaission  consult  the  Indians  ? 

-  I'eccpsarlly,  and  -vjould  consult  the  settlers  also,  in  the  natural  coujrse  of  in- 
vest i^jat  ion » 

Should  final  decision  depend  upon  con;.ent  of  the  i^uoblos  ? 
^  Fo  rore  than  upon  consent  of  the  settlers,  unless  a  sort  of  reverse  Bursun  Bill 
is  plpnnod,  Tdthout  conBcicnco,     Hc-revsr,  the  consent  of  either  side  is  obviously 
irrelevart  to  a  judicial  decisioa* 

But  ^-hc-t  ss^erv.ards  have  the  Indians  r-gtinat  an  urfair  decision  ? 
^  Dissent  bv'any  me.iber  of  the  jormssion  fro.,  a  finding  in  favor  of  a  settler  s 
clein  rould'  laavo  the  Indian  title  xmejctingu:.  shed  and  convey  the  qiiestion  to  «he 
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oourtB.     And  even  ur.anirou^^  decision  cgainst  ti.e  .>xeblo3  could  not  deprive  tliem  of 
tl.e  ri-ht  of  recourse  to  tie  courts,  throu-h  oiisiri^i.  action. 

in  o..soa  .There  the  Pttobloa  have  a  nor.-l  clain  a^^ainst  "-h^^Goverment  because  of 
irjid  locally  but  un^us^ly  lost  to  than,  U  there  any  .va/  to  aake  sure  of  their 

'I'^^rif^atlhl  lenroot  Substitute  fails  to  provide;  -^.'^  f-sSl':fTJ:^'^ 
ae  fcllous:  Recompense  should  be  assured  the  p,.eblos,  ««*  ^^J  *^!^^£  I  A^t 
be  unjustly  taken  fron  their  ne5.3htors,  not  through  an  ^**!!jf  ^^,,^^/^Jf i^ 
out  of  tvTO  m-ongi,  but  through  the  con-xdssion's  report  on  the  ar.ount  of  Pueblo 

loa.es  in  land  Im  T.ater,  the  repo.t  to  l^^^\J^^%^?f^%'^l^^^^f  ^^e^nS^tf 
fineinc  ar^  judgpeftt  as  to  sonpenaation  due  the  Indians  from  the  Govertinent* 

Are  there  other  prbposed  aodif ications  t  j  j,   «*^  „«4.  *-/i  rw,V.<»ViAae 

!  Yes.     it  is  woposed,  for  instance^  through  reasonable  aa.justeient  and  purchas^ 

to  oiear  frorv  the^ inner  oirole  of  the. Indian  viUagee  all  vMte  f^^^J^^^*  ,I^/» 
proposed,  also,  that  ncn-ladian  olains,  tio  mtter  vftien  they  ccr^^^ccd*  ^J^ 
based  on  contiguous  legal  occupation  of  the  land,  inducting  payraent  of  ta:xes,  ^ 
to  the  date  of  passage  of  the  final  neasura. 

tot  are  the  chance,  o^  passage  for  the  L^nroot  Substitute  thus  upended  and 

^f  ExI'lllnt,  if  the  pueblos'  friends  ..ill  take  advantage  o^^^^^Jf  ^^/^^^.^'^ 
Conrress,  vdll  ceas.  fron  mahing  scntiinental  and  excessive  deaands  and  mil 
seriouslv  base  their  endeavors  on  the  facts  and  the  lawj  in  a  wrd,  if  they  lali 
Site  SoA^  tended  Lenroot  Substitute  as  a  sound  and  equitable  measure. 

"^Jill  th>i  Pueblos  be  satisfied  vdth  the  outcone  ?  j.,      ^  ^vi«^ 

-  The  J^cTlos  arc  hivnan.     So  are  the  settlers.     And  in  the  long  run,  f  ^^f^^^^^ 
vrlU  nrnore  vlsli  to  deal  unjustly  Tdtb  their  neighbors  than  they  have  mshea 
ttxeir  neighbors  to  deal  '4nju8t3.y  ^vith  then. 
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The  Council  of  All  the  Hew  Mexico  Pueblos,  assembled  at  Santo 
Domingo  Pueblo  this  fifth  of  May  1924,  issues  the  following  Decla- 
ration, addressed  to  the  Pueblo  Indians,  to  all  Indians,  and  to  tne 
People  of  the  United  States* 


*Je  have  met  because  our  mos 
liberty  is  threatened  and  is  act 
And  we  make  as  our  first  declara 
to  us  is  sacred  and  is  more  impo 
our  life*  The  religious  T^eliefs 
of  each  of  our  Pueblos  are  as  ol 
Our  happiness,  our  moral  behavic 
peace  and  joy fulness  of  our  home 
and  are  dependent  on  its  continu 


t  fundamental  right  of  religious 
ually  at  this  time  being  nullified* 
tion  the  statement  that  our  religion 
rtant  to  us  than  anything  else  in 

c^nd  ceremonies  and  forms  of  prayer 
d  as  the  world,  and  they  are  holy* 
r,  our  unity  as  a  people  and  the 
s,  are  all  a  part  of  our  religion 
ation^ 


To  pass  this  religion,  with  its  hidden  sacred  knowledge  and 
its  many  forms  of  prayer,  on  to  cur  children,  is  our  supreme  duty 
to  our  ancestors  and  to  our  own  hearts  and  to  the  God  whom  we  know* 
Our  religion  is  a  true  religion  and  it  is  our  way  of  life. 


Je   must  now  tell 
is  denied  to  us# 


how  our  religious  freedom  is  threatened  and 


7/e  specify  first  the  order  issued  by  the  Goiunissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  Indian  Superintendents,  dated  April  26th,  1921. 
In  that  lengthy  order,  the  Commissioner  gives  a  list  of  "Indian 
Offenses  for  which  corrective  penalties  are  provided* '•   He  places 
upon  local  Superintendents  the  duty  of  determining  whether  Indian 
religious  observances  **cause  the  reckless  giving  away  of  property;'* 
are  "excessive;"  promote  "idleness,  danger  to  health  and  shiftless 
indifference  to  family  welfare.*'   "In  all  such  instances  the 
regulations  should  be  enforced,"   And  one  of  our  present  Superin- 
tendents of  the  Pueblos  thus  states  his  attitude  in  a  printed 
Government  report:   "Until  the  old  customs  and  Indian  practices 
are  broken  up  among  this  people  we  can  not  hope  for  a  great  amount 
of  progress*   The  secret  dance  is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  evils* 
What  goes  on  I  will  not  attempt  to  say  but  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
is  little  less  than  a  ribald  system  of  debauchery*" 

.7e  denounce  as  untrue,  shamefully  untrue  and  without  any  basis 
of  fact  or  appearance,  and  contrary  to  the  abundant  testimony  of 
'^hite  scholars  who  have  recorded  our  religious  customs,  this  state- 
ment, and  we  point  out  that  the  Commissioner's  order,  quoted  here, 
to  be  interpreted  and  enforced  by  the  local  Superintendents >  is  an 
instrument  of  religious  persecution* 

V7e  next  refer  to  the  circular  addressed  "To  All  Indians"  signed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  dated  February  24,  1923, 
He  states:   "I  could  issue  an  order  against  these  useless  and  harm- 
ful  performances,  "but  I  would  much  rather  have  you  give  them  up  of 
your  own  free  will  and,  therefore,  I  ask  you  now  in  this  letter  to 
do  so.   If  at  the  end  of  one  year  t.ie  reports  which  I  receive  show 
that  you  are  doing  as  requested,  I  shall  he  very  glad,  hut  if  the 
reports  show  that  you  reject  this  plea,  t.:en  some  other  course  will 
have  to  he  taken."  And  on  Peoruary  14t..,  1923,  the  ComiBissioner 
addressed  all  Superiiite.icle.its  comme..di;'^  to  their  attention  the 
proposals  of  certain  C.-ii jti.-..,.  I'lissior-.-.ries,  stating  that  "the 
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^  -^  +v,«  main  ^vi  th  Ms  attitude,  "  Among  these 
suggestions  agreed  in  the  main  vii^n  ni&  au  x 

suggestions  were  the  following: 

..a   That  t.e  Indian  dances  ^^  y,S'fnd*^t°r„e^teSte?1S  'eL^ 
'dSiirot-.^°tre  ^ontrs  of  Ma"rch"f  April,  ^-e.  July  and  August  being 
excepted  (no  dances  these  months)* 

..3.  That  none  take  part  in  these  dances  or  be  present  who  are 
under  50  years  of  age, 

.»4.  That  a  careful  promganda  be  undertaken  to  educate  public 
opinion  against  the  (Indian)  dance." 

We  Pueblo  Indians  of  course  i^^^^^°^^^:;^tffa?rs'h^^us?  v^si- 
reli-ion.   And  now  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  ^f^^m  ^^^ J.^^ Jt 

?Id  the  Pueblos,  and  he  went  to  Taos  ^-^^^^^^["^^^fJIg^^/^rTaSs  if 
order  which  will  destroy  the  ancient  good  I"^J^^/^t,^f  °*^  the  boys 
?he  order  is  enforced.   He  ordered  that  from  this  ^i^^^^^^^f  3°°^^! 
could  no  longer  be  withdrawn  temporarily  ^^^^3^ ^."^^^^^^dstay 
to  be  given  their  religious  instruction.  ,^^^®^J°ff,^^°  Jg  no  issue 
ionger'in  school  to  make  up  for  the  t^^f^.^^^f  .^"^e' educated  ?n  the 
about  the  Indians  "^^  wanting  their  children^t^^^     children  for 
Government  schools,   ^ut  if  the  rignx  -co  ^^^^"!^;     relieion  will 
religious  instruction  be  withdrawn  then  ^^^^^^f  ^^^^h^^^f  ^^e  ke 
die.   The  two  or  three  boys  taken  out  of  school  ^^^  ^^'^^  •  ■   .  ^^ley 
lays   who  will  learn  all  the  religious  system  ^^^he  tribe,  and  they 
in  turn  will  pass  on  this  knowledge  to  the  generation  to  come. 

When  issuing  this  order  to  the  Taos  Pueblo  the  Commissioner 

denounced  the  old  customs  and  religions  ^"^,^^/^f  ^^^""^^ce!  He 
about  us  who  are  faithful  to  the  religious  life  of  our  race. 

called  us  "half -animal," 

And  now  we  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  our  chil- 
Ana  now  we  wx  ^^  ^^^^   ^v^em  to  do,  they 

dren  go  to  school,  as  Tiney  axx   iuu»u  ^yj  n-wr.-i  o+h  r,n  relip-ion  no 

are  compelled  to  receive  the  teachings  of  the  Ciiristi an  religion 

mtter  what  the  parents  or  the  clans  may  ^««i^^-  ^f^?.^^^  of  say?Ag 
the  clans  and  the  tribes  are  ^^t  even  given  th,  privilege  of  sayi^g^^ 

which  branch  or  denomination  of  the  ^^fj^tian  reiioio^ 
shall  be  taught.  Thus  a  division  is  ^^^^^^^^tweentne  parents 
Children.  And  now  if  we  are  to  be.  according  to  tne  Commissioner  . 
new  order,  forbidden  to  instruct  our  own  children  in  the  ^^ligion  01 
their  fathers,  the  Indian  religions  will  quickly  die  and  we  snaii  d 
robbed  of  that  which  is  most  sacred  and  dear  m  our  iiie. 

,Ve  address  the  Indians  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 

we  ask  them  to  read  the  guarantees  of  f^l^Si'^^^^i^JfJ* ^^^^tv  of 
received.  V/e  came  into  the  United  states  through  the  Treaty  of ^ 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and  that  treaty  guaranteed  to  all  the  1^-^^      ^t 
of  the  Southwest,  that  until  such  cime  as  they  were  made  ^^f^  ^ 
the  United  States  "they  should  ^^^^^^tained  in  tne  free  enjoymen^ 
of  their  liberty  and  property,  and  secured  in  the  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^he 
their  religion  without  restriction."  And  we  call  att^  ^^ 

covenant,  which  was  a  treaty,  made  ^^^tween  t.ie  unixea  ^ 

People  of  New  Mexico,  whose  words  were  '^^^Jof  ^f ^^'^ J^.^^^Sex^ 
making  Mew  Mexico  a  State  and  in  the  Constitution  of  Hew  tlexico. 
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"And  said  convention  'shall  provide  by  an  ordinance  i^^^7°<=^^]-^ 
vrithout  the  consent  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the  said 

State: 

•   "First: -Perfect  toleration  of  religious  sentiment  shall  be 
secured.  Ind  no  inhabitant  of  this  state  shall  ever  ^%^^^^f,f  ^^^^ 
person  or  property  on  account  of  his  or  her^mode  of  religious  wor- 

ship." 

'^e  conclude  this  statement  by  asking  ^^^^J^^^^^f  ^.^^i^^^/^o"'"^ 
States:   Shall  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  f.^  PJJ^^^^^^^g'^'' 

niTfV^iii  iirTeiiii  :nie$  i^e  rnSn^t?L!"%rare\;rr?e. 

^'e^le^^n'thr  Pueblos!  ".e  have  inherited  -d  kept  pure  from  many 
ages  ago  a  religion  which,  we  are  told,  is  ^^^^  °J^„^f ^'^^^.^''^^ecious 
^^hite  lersons.  To  ourselves  at  least,  our  ^^l^ej^^^^%Se  American 
thRn  even  our  lives.  The  fair-play  and  generosity  of  the  American 
People  came  ?o  the  rescue  of  the  Pueblos  when  it  was  Proposed  to 
tISf  away  the? r  lands,   -.nil  the  American  people  not  come  to  our 
rescue  now,  when  it  is  proposed  to  take  away  our  very  souls? 

:/e  request  and  authorize  the  various  °^Sanizations  friendly  to 
the  Indians'  cause,  to  act  with  and  for  us  m  ^^^^^  ^f^^^^'  t^J^l^ 
Ippeal  has  been  written  with  the  help  of  ^^P^J.^^fJ?;^^^^^  our  o-n 
organizations  though  what  it  says  is  our  own  thought  and  our  o..n 

plea» 

Most  of  all  we  say  to  all  the  I*^e^lo^^??f  ^,^  J""^f  f^f  HoT^i'' 
all  of  the  ten  thousand  Pueblo  Indians,  and  likewise  to  the  Hopi 

aid  Savafo  InSilns:  This  is  the  time*  of  the  great  ?-/^/^J-,,f  ^J^ 

we  peacefully  but  strongly  and  deathlessly  ^^^^^^J^^^^^^^^^^^^^^kes 
our  fathers,  to  our  own  religion,  whi^h  binds  us  together  ana  rnaKes 
ue  the  brothers  and  children  of  God?  There  is  ^o/uture  for  tne 
Race  of  the  Indians  if  its  religion  is  killed.   :/e  must  be  f ai  .h 
ful  to  each  other  now. 


• 


Taos  Pueblo  • ' 
John  D.  Archuleta 
Albert  liartinez 
Antonio  Mirabel 
Antonio  Lujan 

Picuris  Pueblo 
Manuel  Vargas,  Governor 
Miguelito  Lopez,  Captain 


San  Juan  Pueblo 
Ambrosio  Martinez,  Governor 
Pedro  Povijua,  Ex- Governor 
Jose  Maria  Cruzo,  Captain  of  './ar 
Sotero  Ortiz,  Chairman  of  all  Pueblo 

Santa  Clara  Pueblo 
Santiago  Naranjo.  Governor 
Juan  Jose  Gutierrez,  Ex-Governor 
John  Naranjo 


Council  of  .7ar 
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San  Ildefonso  Pueblo 
Bernardo  Sanrdons,  Governor 
Sotero  Montoya,  first  fiscal 
Juan  Esteban  Roybal.  Captain  of  v/ar 
Juan  3.  Gonzales.  Ex-Governor 

Hambe  Pueblo 
Loreto  Vigil,  Ex-Governor 
Augustin  Vigil,  Ex- Governor 

Acoma  Pueblo 
James  H.  Miller,  Governor 
Prank  Johnson,  Lieutenant  Governor 
Lorenzo  Routzen,  Principal 

Tesu<iue  Pueblo 
Juan  de  Jus e  Pino,  Governor 
Martin  Vigil,  Lieut.  Governor 
Marcella  Herrera,  Sheriff 

Cochiti  Pueblo 
Louis  Ortiz,  Governor 
Joe  Trujillo 
Salvador  Pecos 
Jose  Alcario  Montaya 

Sandia  Pueblo 
Prancisco  Lauriano 
Juan  Avilar 
Lorenzo  Lucoro 
Lupito  Cortez 
Pasqual  Ant ion 

San  Pelipe  Pueblo 
Santiago  Esquibel,  Principal 
Andres  Velasques,  Lieut.  Governor 
Juan  Martino,  Captain  of  i7ar 
Miguel  Aguilar,  Principal 


Santana  Pueblo 
Daniel  Otero,  Governor 
San  Lorenzo  Tenorio,  Lieut. 
Miguel  Silva 
Plorencio  Roman 

Si a  Pueblo 
Toribio  Aguilar 
Amado  Medina 
Juan  B.  Pino 

Isleta  Pueblo 
Lalo  Lucero,  Governor 
Jose  Padilla 
Antonio  Abeita 


Governor 


aaatMiMiiiirtwiite, 
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Santa  Domingo  Pueblo 
Rogue  Garcia,  Governor 
Victor  Nieto,  Lieutenant 
Santiago  Pina 
Julian  Lobato 
Tomasito  Tenorio 
Augustine  Aquilar 
Jose  Eliseo  Calabasa 
Felipe  Coris 
Valentin  Crispin  * 
Francisco  Tenorio 
Franc i'^ CO  Abeyta 
Diego  Venavede 
Jose  Tenorio 
Juan  Gate 
Feliciano  Tenorio 
Jose  Coris 
Santiago  Abeyta 
Victoriano  Melchor 
Ventura  Melchor 
Cruz  Calabasa 
Francisco  Rianio 
Liandro  Maina 


THE  NECESSITIES  FOR  LEGAL  AID.  IMPOSED  ON  THE  PUEBLOS  BY 


THE  NEW  PUEBLO  LAND  TITLE  LAW. 


August  7th,  19?4 
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to 
'he  Pueblos 
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Efforts  and  conflicts  lasting  four  years^  eventuated  in  the 
passage  by  the  last  Congress  of  a  law  designed  to  effect  a  permanent 
and  absolute  settlement  of  the  Pueblo  land  controversies  which  have 
developed  over  two  centuries* 

Justly  or  unjustly,  the  law  will  produce  the  effects  sought 
after.   What  is  to  be  gained  or  lost,  for  Indians  or  Settlers,  must  be 
gained  or  lost  now^   The  subject  will  be  closed  hereafter* 

Various  organizations  and  thousands  of  individuals  were  active 
in  securing  the  law  finally  passed,  which  is  a  law  sound  in  principle 

and  workable  in  practice workable  if  the  conditions  which  it  imposes 

be  promptly  and  capably  met.   The  present  law  would  not  exist  save  for 
the  efforts  of  various  Indian  Welfare  bodies.   Further  action  is 
necessary  if  this  law  is  to  do  good  and  not  harm  the  Pueblos*   This 
fact  im.poses  an  obligation  moral  if  not  contractual  on  these  bodif.s^ 
The  obligation  assumed  really  is  a  strong  one;  inasmuch  as  the  Indians 
themselves  were  encouraged  to  support  the  bill  in  the  form  made  Law, 
whereas  under  the  term.s  of  the  law  they  will  suffer  perhaps  in  some 
cases  vitally  unless  they  now  receive  legal  aid# 

A  copy  of  the  law  is  attached*   Its  main  features  are  stated  1 
in  practical  terms  below,  in  order  to  make  plain  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinued action  by  Indian  Welfare  bodies,  in  the  shape  of  legal  aid 
the  Pueblos  before  the  Pueblo  Land  Board  and  the  Courts, 
have  formally  asked  for  this  aid* 

1.  The  PUEBLO  LAND  BOARD  under  the  law  must  investigate  and 
set  forth  all  lands  granted  or  confirmed  to  the  Pueblos  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  prior  sovereignty.  It  shall  then  make  a  REPORT,  setting 
forth  the  findings  but  excluding  from  its  description  of  Pueblo  lands 
any  lands  held  adversely  to  the  Pueblos  since  a  date  ee^rlier  than  1902 
with  color  of  title  or  1889  without  color  of  title.   Thereafter,  the 
GOVERNMENT  shall  institute  suit,  where  necessary,  to  recover  for  the 
Pueblos  any  lands,  declared  their  own,  adversely  held  since  dates 

sub se quent  t o  those  named  above.  j 

2.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Act,  the  GOVERNMENT  is  not  called 
upon  to  sue  to  recover  for  the  Pueblos  any  lands  held  adversely  to  them 
since  PRIOR  TO  the  above  dates;  but  by  the  terms  of  the  Act,  the  PUEBLOS 

themselves  may  sue may  assert  any  existing  right,  unaffected  by  the 

terms  of  the  present  act. 

3*   Under  the  Act  (but  not  in  the  face  of  independent  suits  by 

the  Pueblos)  the  SETTLERS  may  plead  the  limitations  of  the  act i.e., 

that  they  have  held  the  land  more  anciently  than  the  above  dates.   Where 
the  Settlers  retain  the  land,  the  Act  im.poses  on  the  United  States 
Government  a  responsibility  for  compensating  the  Pueblos  for  the  land 
lost,  to  the  amount  of  its  present  market  value  as  grazing  or  farming 
land,  PROVIDED  that  the  Government  could  EVER  by  seasonable  action  have 
retained  the  land  for  the  Pueblos  and  PROVIDING  that  in  the  event  of 
the  appeal  to  the  courts  by  the  government,  which  the  act  permits,  the 
courts  shall  sustain  the  findings  of  the  Board,  whether  the  appeal  be 
as  to  the  liability  of  the  government  or  the  amount  of  the  award. 

4.   From  the  above  it  follows:   "That  in  the  majority  of  con- 
tests in  number,  and  possibly  in  area  likewise,  the  PUEBLOS  m.ust  decide 
either  to  (a)  accept  compensation  or  (b)  litigate  through  original  pro- 
ceedings for  the  recovery  of  the  land.   If  they  decide  to  (a)  accept 
compensation,  then  they  must  be  prepared,  on  appeal  by  the  government, 


to  uphold  In  the  COURTS   (not   only  before  tho  land  board),    in  suits 
terein  the  Government    .vill  be  th2  opposing  party,  that  the  Government 
has  been  responsible   for  their   loss  of  the  land  and  that  the  Land 
Board's  award  of  compensation  is  juct   and  adequate.      They  Mght    de- 
termine to  accept   compensation  and  then  fail  to  get   it;   they  might 
decide  to  litigate   for  the  recovery  of  the   land,   and  then  litigate 
in  vain, 

5.      The  ORIGINAL  WORK  by  and  before  the  Pueblo  L?nd  Board 

will  be   fraught   with  difficulties.      What   is  color  of  title i.e.,    in 

New  Mexico;   has  a  Seller  fulfilled  the   conditions  .•rhich  vrould  entitle 
him  to  keep  the   land  he   claim.s,  under  the  tenns  of  the  Act  though  not 
necessarily  in  face   of   independent    suit  by  the  Puoblos;  was  a  piece  of 
land,    adversely  claim.ed,    sold  by  the  Pueblo  as  a  corporation,   or  by  an 
individual   Indian,    or  v^as  it    leased,   or   simply  seized;   has  the  Settler, 
though  he  m.ay  hold  a  portion  of  his  land  securely  under  the  terms  of 
the  Act,   enlarged  his  boundaries   since  1889  or  1902?     Again,   was  the 
Government,  as  Guardian,  responsible   for  the  loss  of  a  given  parcel  of 
land  to   the   Indians,   or  for  the   failure  to  present  a  Pueblo  claim  to 
the  Court   of  Private  Land  Claims  for  confirmation?     Some  of  the  above 
are   questions  of  FACT,   and  the  Land  Board's   decisions  will  be   in  most 
of   such  cases  final  even  if  the   cases  get   into  Court;   at  least   the 
m.aking  of  the  record  will  be  of  final  importance — the  record  before 
the  Land  Board.      Some   are   questions  of  law  and  mxay,  or  -vill,   require 
construction  by  the  Land  Board  and  Courts.      Some  are   questions  where 
the   law   itself  throws  the   Indians  and  the  Settlers  into  a  legitimate 
conflict;    some   are   questions   .vhere  the  law   itself  may  throw  the   Indians 
and  the   Goverrm.ent    into  a  legitimate  conflict;    some   are   qieSt ions  where 
the   law  itself  miay  throw  the   government   and  Settlers  into  a  legitimate 
conflict. 

6.      Enough  is   said  above,  to  make  plain  that  EACH  of  the 
THREE  parties  will  reauire   legal  representation  before   (&)the  Land 
Board  and  (b)   the   Courts.      The   act   itself  makes  no  reference  to  Govern- 
ment  lawyers  or  Settlers  lawyers  but   explicitly  authorizes  the  use  of 
lawyers  for  certain  work  em^plpyed  directly  by  or   for  the  Pueblos,   re- 
quiring as  a  precaution  that  the   contracts  made  with  such  lawyers  be 
aTDtroved  by  the   Indian  Bureau   (Secretary  of  the  Interior).      PART  of 
the  legal   .vork  for  the  Pueblos,    could  effectively  be   done  by  Govern- 
m.ent-paid  lawyers,    and  it   is  hoped  that   such  lasers  will  be  provided 
by  the  Government.      But  there    should  be,    for  the  best   interest  of  all 
concerned  ,  the   co-operation,    in  this  J?ork,  of  the  attorneys  retained 
independently  for  the  benefit   of  the  Pueblos,   and  who   /lill  have  the 
whole  problem  in  mind.      The  work,    in  large  part,   which  the  Act    impll 
shall  be   done  by  lawyers  independently  retained  by  or  for  the  Pueblos, 
has  to  te   done  before  the  Land  Board  starts  its  sitting,   and  also  dur- 
ing these   sittings,   and  thereafter  before  the  Co\irts.      It   should  oe 
added,   that  though  the  law  says  nothing  about  Settler  attorneys,  these 
will  be   "on  the   job"  plentifully,   and  the  Settler's  legal  pr^aration 
is  vigorously  proceeding  at   this  time.      This  is  ^f  ^t   should  be.      The 
Settler  as  well  as  the   Indians  will  gain  or  lose  finally  under  the  Act. 

7.      It  m.ust  be  undetstood  that  the  Pueblo  Land  Board,   alike 
in   its  fact-finding  and  in   its  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  capacity, 
is  not   created  by  the  Act  as  an  advocate  for  or  g^a-f ^iij^  ^^ J^^^^„ 
Pueblos  or  the  Settlers.      Its   sole  duty  is  to  be   detached  ^^^  non- 
partisan,  just   as  is  the  case  with  any  Court   of  the  land.     Should  it 
lean  in  a  partisan  way  to  either   side,   the  ^^^ult   would  be   dead-locks 
so  far  as  settlement  by  adjustment   is  concerned,   and  a  ^^^^^^JP^^^^;^^^ 
of  appeals  to  the  Courts,   at   great   cost  to  Settlers,  to  Pueblos  and 
to  the  Goveimment.      So  the   intensive   demonstration  of  f^^ts  an^  of 
considerations  advantageous  to  any  of  the  three  ft'^^^^^'/J^f  ^^^?^^^"^ 
duty  of  the  lawvers  representing  these  three  parties,  and  the  party 
not  having  such' lawyers  will  be  the  loser  accordingly. 


es 


8*      IS  THE   LAW  NEEDLESSLY  COI\fi>LICATED?     One  might  be   in- 
clined to  think  that   the   lav;   is  excessively  complicated  and  loaded 
with  uncertainties  because  of  the   struggles  which  necessitated  com- 
promise*     In  the  main,   this   is  not   a  fact.      There  m.ight   have  been   a 
simpler   settlement  by  empowering  the  Land  Board  to  make   final  awards 
of   com.pensation«      Congress  was  unwilling  and  insisted  that  the 
Government  be   given   an  appeal    to  the  Courts   in  this  matter*      Again 
there  were   compromises  that  had  to  be  made   and  always  the  question  of 
constitutionality  to  be  mat.      The  present   Act,    in  its  complexity  of 
operation  and  in  the  m^any  uncertainties  of  law  and  probable  conflicts 
of  testimony  about    facts  which  the  Land  Board  will   confront,    does  but 
reflect,    and  attempt   to  deal  with,   the   confused  history  of  centuries, 
under  three   sovereignties,   and  under  the   changing  status  of  the  terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico   and  the   shifting  Court   attitudes  of  past   years^ 

To  devote  a  couple  of  years,   and  to   spend  a  few  thousand 
dollars,   for  the  permanent   settlement   of  an  issue  that  has  been 
tragical   for  generations,    involving  the  existence  of  whole  peoples  and 
the   final  ownership  of  property  worth  many  millions — this  is  not   an 
unreasonable  task,   and  it   is  a  task  in  which  the  organizations  friend- 
ly to  the  Indians  should  be  willing  to  carry  their  part.        .     ^ 

9.      IS   IT   SEDITIOUS,    TROUBLE-MAKING,    AND  AGAINST  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT,   TO  OFFER  LEGAL   AID  TO   THE   PUEBLOS   IN   THIS   SITUATION? 

An  intense   campaign  has  been  waged  among  the  Pueblos,   to  con- 
vince them  that  they  were   "going  against  the  Government,"   and  would 
invite  reprisals  against  themselves,   and  win  the   ill-will  of  the  White- 
community,    if  they  used  private   Counsel.      Later,   having  failed  to  con- 
prince  the   Indians  to  the  above   effect,   the  propogandists  turned  their 
attention  to  those  who  might    assist  the   Indians  with  advice  and  money 
in  the  matter  of  legal  aid.      They  have   sought   to  convey,   which  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  fact,   that   the  offer  of  legal  aid  was  a  questioning  of 
the   integrity  of  the  Pueblo  Land  Board  and  of  the  Bovernment?     They 
have  not   attacked  Congress  which  passed  the   law,  but  the  private 
friends  of  the   Indians  proposing  to  assist    in  the  crisis. 

A  reading  of  the  above  pages  or  of  the  texts  of  the  Pueblo 
Act  will  m.ake  plain  the   disingeniousness  of  these   statemients. 

that   the   several   organizations  which  joined 
present   law,   have   a  continuing  responsibility 


It  is  submit t 

ed, 

in 

the 

endorsem.ent  of 

the 

in 

the 

prem-ises. 
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(In  the  follo'.7ing  article  written  and  mailed  rrom  London,  England, 
to  the  Ne\7  York  Times  for  pub  li  cat  ion,  W.  E.   (Pussyfoot)  Johnson,  director  of 
the  World  League  of  Alcoholism,  discusses  the  affairs  of  the  Puetlo  Indians 
of  New  Mexico.) 


Editor  New  York  Times:,-.  Just  before  sailing  from  New  York  on  July  26,  ray 
attention  was  called  to  an  article  in  yotir  paper  of  July  13 »  "by  Mr.  Carl  Asher 
entitled  "Pueblo  Indians  Fear  for  their  Religion."    About  the  same  time     I 
re|Ceived  the  following  telegram  from  New  Mexico: 

"You  helped  us  many  times  before.     Help  us  now  against  a 
man  named  John  Collier  who  is  trying  to  do  us  harm*     He 
is  deceiving  Indians  and  whites  about  us,  trying  to  work 
against  the  G.overnment  and  Christian  religion  in  the  name 
of  TThat  he  calls  "liberty,"     PROGRESSIVE  COUNCIL,  SANTA 
CLARA  PUEBLO,  by  YIDAL  GUTIEREZ,  PRESIDENT." 

Almost  at  the  same  day  I  received  the  following  telegram  from  Clara 
P.  True  of  Santa  Pe,  New  Mexico.     Miss  True,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has 
devoted  her  life  to  the  welfare  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  spent  her  earnings  for 
them,  nursed  them  through  small  pox  epidemic  and  has  more  influence  over  these 
Indians  than  any  living  person.     The     telegram  read: 

"The  Progressive  Christian  pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico 
have  an  all  Pueblo  Cotmcil  composed  of  Indians  from  eleven 
villages  representing  2,305   Indians-     These  Indians  are 
being  supported  in  their  position  by  the  Indian  Rights 
Association,  the  Catholic  Bureau  of  Indian  Missions  and 
others*     The  greatest  danger  to  these  Indians  now  is  a 
,  deliberate  propaganda  against  the  Christian  religion  and 

the  United  States  Government.     An  agitator  named  John 
Collier  is  getting  publicity  in  the  New  York  Times  and^ 
elsewhere  that  is  ruinous  to   Indian  welfare*     Colli^  is 
trying  to  prevent  the  Government  from  stamping  out  the 
peyote  evil  that  is  rapidly  gaining  headway  among  Pueblos. 
Collier  is  also  trying  to  interfere  in  schools  among 
pueblos,  advocating  and  encouraging  Indians  to  keep 
children  out  of  schools  two  years  for  instruction  in 
pa^aa  religion.     OUBA  D.  TRUE,  ASSOCIATE  SECRETARY,   INDIAN 
RIGHTS  ASSOCL/ITION.". 

During  the  past  two  years,  there  has  been  a  veritable  concatenation 
of  misinformation  published  throughout  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
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this  subjects     A  part  of  this  has  arisenfrom  wYiolesale  attacks  on  the  Indian 
lurea-a  from  professional  grafters  Trho  have  heen  defeated  in  their  attempts  at 
plundering  the  Indians,  and  vSio  welcome  any  sort  of  a  hrick  that  can  "be  hurled 
at  the  Indian  Administration.     A  part,   the  larger  part,  arises  from  vrell-inten- 
tioned  people,  mostly  women,  who  have  witnessed  spectacular  Indian  dances,  and 
who  admire  the  weird  performances  as  I  do,  "but  who  really  do  not  laaov/  v/hat  they 
are  talking  aTsout,  and  v^o  find  acnisement  in  participating  in  this  sort  of  a 
ghost  dance  around  the  Indian  Office  in  Washington* 

Because  I  have  heen  appealed  to  "by  the  Pue'blo  Indians  thanselves, 
and  because  of  my  intimate  connection  with  these  Pueblo  J-^-dians  for  twenty 
years,  six  of  which  was  during  my  services  as  C3iief  Officer  of  the  United  States 
Indian  Service,  I  may  "be  helpfal  in  setting  up  the  facts  in  this  matter,     I  do 
not  speak  as  a  champion  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  for  I  resigned  my  position  as 
Chief  Officer  in  order  to  "be  free  to  conduct  a  successful  fight  to  prevent  -un- 
scrupulous  grafters  from  stealing  30,000  acres  of  Indian  land  from  these  same 
Puehlo  Indians,     Ihe  Indians  were  saved  their  lands  and  the  corrupt  officials 
involved  in  the  scheme  were  ousted  from  the  service  or  demoted  and  one  committed 
suicide,     ©le  officials  who  cooperated  with  me  in  defeating  this  fraud  are  now 
in  control  of  the  Indian- off  ice.     Chese  are  some  of  the  reasons  these  Indians 
now  appeal  to  me  in  their  difficulties,  not  with  the  Indian  Office,  hut  with 
half-haked  philanthropists  stuffed  like  toads  with  grotesque  misinformation. 

Che  Peyote  cult  is  not  a  "pagan  religion"  at  all.     It  is  a  modem 
Christiaa  calt  less  than  thirty  yea^s  old.'   Ihe  only  trouhle  with  it  is  that 
they  use  a  highly  narcotic  cactus  l<nov/n  as  "peyote,"  instead  of  wine  as  a 
medim  of  communion.     "Peyote,"  is  an  Astec'word  meaning  "caterpillar."     OSae 
word  is  applied  to  this  cactus  "he  cause  the  plant,  after  flowering  in  the  spring, 
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resemtles  a  caterpillar.     Ihe  peyote,  ^idi  is  chewed,  has  about  the  same 

•  •        •  * 

narcotic  effect  as  cocaine,  though  it  produces  visions  like  opium.     It  ia     . 
highly  destructive,  more  so  than  alcohol,  and  from  comrauMon  purposes,  its  uses 
have  rapidly  spread  to  indiscriminate  irreligious  uses  among  the  Indians, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  dealers  in  peyote  v7ho  gather  the  plants  fiur  sale. 
The  objection  to  peyote  is  exactly  the  objection  that  would  lie  against  any 
other  Christian  cult  that  would  arise  should  they  begin  to  use  cocaine  or  here- 
in at  the  communion  table  in  celebration  of  the  Lord«s  Supper,  and  then  from 
that  starting  ground,  would  propagate  the  indiscriminate  use  of  cocaine  and 
heroin  under  the  guise  of  '•religion"  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  dealers  in 

cocaine  and  heroin. 

I  have  read  much  ornate  maledictions  against  the  Indian  Office  because 
of  the  plundering  of  Indians  of  their  lands.  Nearly  every  case  of  this  sort 
has  arisen  because  of  unwise  land  legislation,  enacted  by  Congress  through  the 
intrigues  of  grafters  and  over  the  opposition  of  the  Indian  Office  itself.  The 
worst  of  this  wholesale  grafting  has  been  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  Indian  estates  in  Oklahoma.  This  astonishing  plunder  all  arose  after  and  be- 
cause  the  Indian  Office  was  deprived  by  Congress  of  the  right  to  administer 
these  estates,  the  right  to  administer  them  having  been  taken  from  the  Indian 
Office  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  state  Officials.  Criticisms  against  the 
Indian  Office  for  this  is  on  par  with  a  criticism  of  General  ^  Lee,  for  the 
evils  of  the  Reconstruction  after  the  Civil  War. 

But  the  burden  of  this  agitation  is  voiced,  in  Mr.  Asher  in  his  article, 
the  complaint  being  that  the  Government  is  attempting  to  crush  out  wholesome, 
ancient,  innocent  Iddian  "religions"  and  to  annihilate  the  "beautiful  Indian 
religious  dances,"  the  whole  being  Ixi  unwarranted  attack  upon  "religious  liberty," 

I 
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Under  this  slogsoi  of  "religious  litert-y,"  a  terrific  disturbance  has  "been 
raised,  all  of  it  having  an  absolutely  fictitious  hasis* 

Mr,  Collier  and  Mr,  Asher  claim  to  represent  10,000  jt-aeblo  Indians. 
There  are  not  that  number  of  puehlo  Indians  in  existence.     The  great  majority 
of  Fueblo  Vidians  are  Catholics  and  not  pagans  at  all*     Surely  these  agitators 
do  not  represent  the  Christian  Indians  in  their  championship  of  pagan  religious 
riteso    And  more  than  2,000  of  these  same  Pueblos  are  actually  organized  to  com- 
"bat  this  so-called  "protest"  against  the  alleged  operations  of  the  Indian  Service. 

The  Ind5.an  Office  has  issued  no  orders  whatever  prohibiting  Indian 
dar.ces  and  all  this  outcry  of  protest  against  such  orders  is  entirely  fictitious, 
Tb.e  Indian  Office  has  made  no  attempt  vftiatever  to  prohibit  pagan  rites  and 
ceremonies  as  such.     There  has  been  no  attempt  whatever  to  interfere  with  Indians 
indulging  in  any  form  of  worship  they  choose,  provided  it  is  not  obscene  or 
immoral.     The  only  interference  with  religious  liberty  is  the  oppression  of 
pagan  caciques  who,  encouraged  by  Mr,  Collier  and  his  associates  have  sou^t 
to  compel  Christian  Indians  to  participate  in  degrading  and  horribly  immoral 
pagan  secret  rites,.    Lir»  Collier  aJad  his  associates  liave  theroby  precipitated 
an  enormous  amount  of  trouble  and  contention  among  the  Indians  themselves  by 

their  propaganda. 

All  that  has  been  atten^tod  by  the  Indian  Office  has  been  to  eradicate 

certain  infamous  abuses,  mostly  secret,  in  connection  with  these  Indian  dances, 
concerning  which  Mr*  Collier  and  his  associates  seem  to  Imow  nothing  about,     I 
would  not  for  a  minute  imagine  Mr,  Collier  and  Mr,.  Asher  encouraging  any  of 
these  abuses  if  they  Imew  what  they  were  talking  about. 

There  is  no  objection  vftiatever  to  any  of  the  Indian  dances,  pagan  or 
otherwise,  so  far  as  they  are  seen  by  the  vfliite  people.     I  have  personally 
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participated  in  some  of  these  dance  myself.     One  night  I  actually  led  one  of     . 
these  so-called  "pagan  dances"  from  micLiisIit  -until  fo-ur  o»  clock  in  the  morning,    . 
in  Tvhich  UOO  Indiaiis  participated,  a  iireird  performance  that  I. thoroughly  enjoyed, 
a^  did  a  couple  hundred  white  people  who  wiiaaessed  the  affair. 

Even  some  of  the  "secret  dances"  are  entirely  harmless,  such  as  the 
annxtal  Feast  of  Karook  of  the  Tumas,  the  Annual  feast  of >  the  dead.     Some  years 
ago,  the  Tumas  became  annoyed  by  nAiite  people  attempting  to  surreptitiously 
witness  this  performance.     So  to  avoid  trouble,  I  suggested  to  the  Tumas  that 
they  divide  this  ceremony  into  two  paxts,  one  part. of  which. the  ^^ite  people 
were  to  see.and  the  sacred  fart,  the  whites  were  not  to  see.    And  I  personally, 
at  the  request  of  the  Yconas,  guarded  their  retreat  all  one  night  to  prevent 
white  people  witnessing  their  sacred  ceremonies*    And  these  ceremonies  which  I 
guarded    were  of  the  most  intensely  interesting  and  harmless  character,  a  sort. 
of  a  religious  ritualistic  allegorical  portrayal  of  the  history  of  Yuma  people. 
Ihere  is  no  objection  to  such  ceremonies,  secret  pagan  or  otherwise  on  the  part 
of  the  Indian    Office  or  of  anybody  else  that  I  Snow  of.    • 

But  there  are  other  features  connected  with  these  Indian  dances  that 
are  held  in  secret  that  are  of  the  most  hideous,  obscene  and  revolting  character, 
dances  the  v^ite  people  are  never  pemitted  to  see,  and  which  the  Indian  Office 
is  seeking  to  eradicate,     ©xese  functions  are  of  such  a  loathsome  infamous 
character  that  they  can  not  be  described  in  print.     !Ihey  are  practices  and  rites 
that  are  the  survival  of  an  ancient  Hiallic  wor ship ,.  much  more  degrading  than 
the  Ihallic  worship  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  and  Hindus.     Ih  these  perfommces. 
crowds  of  men  and  women  are  thrown  together  entirely  nalced.     Boys  and  girls  re- 
.  turned  from  Government  schools    are  stripped  naked  and  herded  together  entirely 
nude  and  encouraged  to  do  the  very  worst  that  vileness  can  suggest,  all  in  the 
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name  of  "religious  li"berty."  I  imow  vha.t   I  am  talking  aljout  in  this  matter^ 

On  one  occasion,  I  broke  up'one  of  these  horrible  affairs  hy  strong  am  methods. 

Indians  have  appealed  to  t«  to  protect  them  from  pagan  caciques  and  priests  vho 
sought  to  compel  them  to  participate  in  these  "bestial  affairs, 

\         In  the  Indian  Office  at  Vfeshington  are  file  after  file  of  official 

reports  from  inspectors  and  affidavits  of  Indians  regarding  the  unprintable 

■ 

character  of  these  affairs,  much  of  this  testimony  having  "been  collected  "by 
Rev*  E.  U*   Sweet,  formerly  inspector  in  the  Indian  Servicer  In  the  office 
of  the  Indian  Rights  Association  in  Riiladelphia,  sheafb  of  affidavits  from 
Indians  revealing  the  unprintable  details  of  these  horrible  secret  affairs  in 
THhich  Indian  women  and  Indian  girls,  many  of  them  just  returned  from  school,  are 
compelled  to  submit  to  unspeakable  atrocities,  all  in  the  name  of  what  Mr*  Asher 
calls  "religious  liberty* »  I  have  before  me  as  I  write,  about  100  pages  of 
closely  type-written  pages  of  affidavits  from  reputable  Indians  describing  these 
nauseous  practices,  in  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  participate-  I  have 
before  me  a  long  letter  from  Miss  Mary  E.  Dissette,  a  veritable  saint  among  the 

•  •  • 

Pueblo  Indians,  who  gave  her  vfliole  life  to  their  service,  who  nursed  the  Ztini  _ 
Indians  through  the  historic  and  horrible  small  pox  plague  of  thirty  years  ago, 
and  who  has  herself  adopted  and  educated  out  of  her ^  own  slender  earnings,  five 
Pueblo  Indian  orphan  children,'  Miss  Diseette  tells  of  these  frightful  practices 
that  came  un-der  her  own  observation.  She  tells  how  her  own  little  girls  were 
debauched  in  these  dances  under  the  guise  of  "religious  liberty."  I  have  un- 
impeachable testimony  detailing  how  at  one  of  these  "sacred  dances,"  every  one 
of  the  girls  of  one  Indian  village  became  pregnant,  and  maijy  of  these  girls  had 
Just  returned  from  mission  and  government  schools,  I,  myself,  have  rescued 
and  educated  more  than  one  Indian  girl,  vAio  had  become  a  victim  of  such  hideous 
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affair,.    Irom  Indians  *om  I  lmo«  and.«hose  T,ord  is  teyond  reproach.  I  am  told 


tow,  in  these  "sacred  dances."  they.have  seen  Indian  mothers,  wives  and  da^^ters 
ravished  tef or;  hondreds  of  yelling,  nated  savages,  all  done  in  the  name  of 
"religious  aiberty."     I  have  been  told  in  sworn  testimony  how  little  girls,  too 
^vms  and  tender  to  be  ravished,  have  been  rthipped  naked  nntil  their  little 
bodies  were  braised  and  covered  with  purple  welts  as  an  "initiation  into  the. 
sacred  rites,"  *leh  performances  were  witnessed  by  a  hoide  of  naked  people  of 
bott  sexes.     I  have  the  sworn  testimony  of  civilised  Indians  *hon  I  personally 
imow  and  ^ose  word  I  can  not  question,  v/ho  have  teen  driven  from  their  homes, 
whose  cattle  and  sheep  have  teen  driven  away,  vftio  have  heen  rohhed  of  their   . 
common  Indian  allottm^ts  and  who  have  been  assaulted  hecause  they  refused  to    ; 
participate  in  these  trihal  "religious"  functions,  ruled  hy  caciques,  koshares. 
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all  protem  cha^ions  of  "religious  liberty"  under  the  grotes^ae  tutelage  of  my 
friends  John  Collier  and  Carl  Asher.  flankk  by  a  battery  of  well-meaning  ladles 

ia,. pur  suit  of  "cult." 

There  are  minor  dance  almses  which  the  Indian  Office  seeks  to  modify 
or  eliminate,  like  the  "potladh"  of  the  northwest  i^en  an  Indian  will  '^give 
away"  everything  that  hi  has.  rGns  himself  in  dehts  that  he  can  never  ^y  and 

! 

pauperize  himself  and  family  for  l^f e. 

Ihere  are  the  fiestas  of  the  southwest,  generally  harmless  In  them- 
selves, but  WhKSh  are  often  held  li  rotation  at  the  time  of  planting  or  harvest- 
ing, and  the  Indians  give  months  of ,  their  time  to  these  affairs  *en  they  should 
be  atteadlng  to  their  little  farms.     Ihe  Indian  Office  has  striven  with  con- 
siderable success,  to  transform  these  Indian  fiestas  into  Indian  fairs,  in  v*lch 
prizes  are  given  for  the  best  products  of  the  farm,  basketry,  weaving  an  so  forth. 
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rihich  fairs  are  held  at  times  when  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  making  of 
Indian  crops.     These  agitators  are  encoijraging  the  Indians  to  abandon  these 
things;  devote  their  energies  to  holding  snake  danees  for  the  entertainment  of 

male  and  female  toiorists. 

Ihe  Indian  Bixeau  instituted  years  ago     an    elaborate  medical  service, 
\ftiich  has  now  almost  completely  eradicated  trachoma  and  certain  other  diseases 
prevalent  among  Indians.    As  a  result  of  this  ne^  "calt"  agitation  of  Mr.  CJollier 
and  Mr.  Asher  and  thfair  associates,  thousands  of  Indians  now  refuse  medical  atten- 
tion  and  rely  upon  the  incantations,  torn  toms  and  drum  heatings  of  medicine  men 
for  relief.    And  thanks  to  this  agitation,  a  large  nmber  of  Indian  children  at 
Santo  Domingo  and  elsewhere  have  recently  unnecessarily  died  "because  their 
parents,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  agitators,  refused  medical  attention. 

Ihe  Government  is  spending  several  millions  of  dollars  annually  upon 
education  of  ten  of  thousands  of  Indian  children.    How,  ^lnder  the  inspiration  of 

* 

well  meaning  hut  ignorant  agitators,  we  have  the  spectacle  of  Indians  withdraw- 
ing or  attempting  to  withdraw  their  children  from  these  schools  in  order  to  give 
them  a  two  year  •  course  in  sodomy  -under  pagan  instructors,  all  under  the 
enthusastic  slogan  of  "religious  liberty."  Ihe  Indian  Office  is  made  up  of 
human  beings,  prone  to 'err.  Like  the  rest  of  us,  they  axe  not  even  Impeecable, 
The  service  has  had  a  bad  history,  but  the  bad  is^all  ancient  history.  But  as 
it  now  stands,  it  can  challenge  favorable  comparison  with  any  government  social 
service  on  earth  in  efficiency,  in  devotion  to  a  hi^  human  trust,  and  in 
patience  under  mountains  of  ignorant  criticism.  Commissioner  &arke  fou^t  for 
and  worked  for  the  Indians  as  Chairman  of  the  Indian  Committee  of  the  House 

* 

of  Representatives  and  Wherwise,  long  before  some  of  these  silk  stockinged 
critics  got  out  of  knee  pants  and  short  dresses.    And  in  the  v/hole  history  of 
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America^  no  ten  men  have  done  more  to  block  and  thvTart  the  schemes  of  grafting 
highbinders  than  has  Edgar  3,  Meritt,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  mdian  Affairs, 
Meritt,  during  the  past  fifteen  years  alon.e,  to  my  personal  JsnoTrledge,  has  saved 
the  Indians  many  millions  of  dollars  that,  without  his  efforts,  would  have  gone 
into  the  pockets  of  thieves  Yftio  would  take  the  "blanket  off  the  Indian's  hack 
and  steal  the  pewter  spoon  from  the  mouths  of  Indian  children. 

I  don«t  plead  that  the  Indian  Office  he  imnune  from  criticism;   I  have 
indulged  in  such  criticisms  myself.     Bxt,  I  do  beseech  good  people  who  would 
really  like  to  hel^  the  Indians  to  first  find  out  what  they  are  talking  about 
before  interfering  in  these  affairs  with  such  disastrous  results. 

In  this  movement  to  eliminate  these  evils  attending  the  Indian  dances, 
the  Indian  Bureau  has  the  active  support  of  the  Indian  Ri^ts  Association,  the 
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Catholic  Bureau  of  Indian  Missions,  every  laaown  Protestant  Indian  Missionary 
Organization,  and  every  other  reputable  Indian  organization  in  the  country  that 

is  more  than  five  years  old. 

"Lo,  the  Poor  Indian,"  God  save  him  from  fool  friends;  his  enemies, 

grafters,  and  thieves  are  comparatively  easy  to  deal  vath% 


WILLIAM  Ew  JOmSOH. 


London,  England, 
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SCIENCE  NEiffS— DEC.   192^ 

71.     SPANISH  ELEMENTS  IN  THE  KACHINA  CULT 

OF  THii  PUEBLOS 

Elsie  Clews  Parsons 

As  the  Pueblos  have  fitted  Spanish  folk  tales  into  their  na- 
tive lore,  so  have  they  fitted  into  their  ceremonialism  Catholic 
ritual.     The  clowning  Grandfathers  of  the  Mexican  town  of 
Alcalde  appear  as  the  Grandfathers  of  the  Tewa  and  of  Isleta 
and  the  "old  ones"  or  Koyemshi  kachinas  of  Zuni  and  the  Hopi ; 
also  as  the  widespread  bug-a-boo  mask  (Tsabio-Atoshle-Suyuku). 
The  Mataehina  dance  of  Alcalde  and  of  the  eastern  Pueblos  and 
the  tablUa  Saint's  Day  dance  are  the  prototypes  of  the  kachma 
line  dances  of  the  western  Pueblos ;  the  Spanish  animal  burlesques 
and  demons,  of  the  animal  and  whipper  kachinas,  the  horse  masks 
of  Santa  Clara  and  San  Domingo  and  the  Pecos-Jemez  bull  mask 
representing  an  incipient  stage  of  borrowing.    The  Shalako  cere- 
monial of  Zuni  is  the  Christmas-King's  Day  celebration  of  the 

eastern  Pueblos.  . ,        i,  ^  i. 

Certain  sacrosanct  masks  in  the  west,  the  idea  of  transub- 
stantiation  through  wearing  a  part  of  an  animal,  mimetic  animal 
dances,  clownishness  in  war  societies,  rain-bringing  Spirits,— 
these  were  the  pre-Spanish  traits  which  lent  themselves  to  the 
process  of  acculturation.  This  was  first  abetted  by  the  fnars, 
but  later,  when  the  kachina  cult  developed  and  spread  as  a 
native  cult  in  conflict  with  Lenten  observance  and  perhaps  with 
the  Spanish  prohibition  against  masks,  the  Church  opposed^the 
cult,  thereby  fostering  the  secretiveness  and  exclusiveness  which 
now  characterize  it,  particularly  in  the  east.  _ 

Appendices  on  religious  dancing  in  Spain  (notes  on  dancing 
in  Mexico)  and  on  the  Franciscan  missions  from  Mallorca  to 
America. 
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Rewlution  on  the  Statu,  of  Pueblo  Indian  Land. 


A^Vi^  in  pHncipU  by  the  Council  of  the  Arne^ 
Assoc^tion  for  the  Advaru^ement  of  Sc^eru:e,  at  tU  fouHh 
Boston  meeting,  and  adopted  in  this  form,  by  theE^eau^e 
Com,mAttee  of  the  CimrwH  of  the  Association  at  ^U  regular 
spring  meeHng  held  in  Washington,  April  22,  1923. 

WHEREAS,  the  economic  status  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New 
Mexico  is  in  jeopardy  because  of  various  land  and  irngatxon  claims 
of  non-Indians ;  and 

WHEEEAS,  the  United  States  has  justly  guaranteed  to  the 
Pueblr  communities  the  titles  of  their  lands  and  the  irngaUon  and 
other  rights  pertaining  thereto ;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  re^«"«y^^^;; 

conrering  tke  passage  of  laws  to  quiet  land-title  disputes  between 

non-Indians  and  the  Pueblos;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 

„.ent  of  Scietlce,  an  organization  of  over  11,000  American  scientists 

Tnd  friends  of  science  and  education,  unequivocally  favors  the 
:n  anTcotplete  protection  of  the  Pueblos  in  all  ^^^^^^^^^l 
land  irrigation,  and  cultural  rights,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
continue  to  live  their  own  lives  in  as  nearly  their  own  manner 
as  is  possible  and  with  as  little  restriction  as  is  consistent  with 
the  rights  of  their  non-Indian  neighbors. 

*  *i^«  ^f^^  fha  Advancement  of  Science  and  Issued 
Institution   Building,  Washington,   D.   C. 
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The  Council  of  All  the  New 


Mexico 


assembled  at 


Santo  Domingo  Pueblo 

August  25th,  1923 

make  the  following  statement: 


Believing  that  Federal  legislation  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  solution  of  the  land  question,  and  for  the  removal 
and  prevention  of  the  encroachments  upon  their  land  which 
menace  their  very  lives,  the  New  Mexico  Pueblos  again  call 
upon  Congress  and  upon  their  friends  throughout  the  United 
States  to  assist  in  securing  such  legislation. 

They  believe  that  no  legislation  will  be  just  unless  it  con- 
forms to  the  following  principles : 

1.  No  land  to  which  any  Pueblo  has  title,  or  in  which  it 
has  legal  rights,  should  be  taken  from  any  Pueblo  without  the 
consent  of  the  Pueblo 's  authorized  agent.  Where  any  Pueblo 
cedes  land,  there  must  be  an  adequate  equivalent  given  to  the 
Pueblo. 

2.  The  Pueblos  recognize  the  fact  that  certain  portions 
of  their  lands  are  occupied  by  populous  towns.  Without  in 
any  way  relinquishing  their  claims  to  the  sites  of  these  towns, 
where  the  Indian  title  is  still  paramount,  the  Pueblos  recog- 
nize that  the  reclamation  of  the  townsites  would  involve  hard- 
ship and  even  injustice.    They  are  accordingly  prepared  to 
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cede  these  townsites,  in  return  for  other  lands  or,  if  such  re- 
turn is  impossible,  then  in  return  for  money,  which  shall  be 
equivalent  in  value  to  the  farming  value  of  these  townsites. 
They  are  prepared  also  to  accept  legislation  excluding  from 
litigation  church  sites,  cemeteries,  public  service  corporations 
where  proper  compensation  has  been  paid,  and  lands  now  held 
by  Governmental  authorities — so  long  as  the  above  are  used 
for  public  purposes. 

3.  The  Pueblos  recognize  the  fact  that  many  of  the  per- 
sons now  living  on  land  which  belongs  to  the  Pueblos,  have 
so  lived  for  long  periods  of  time  in  the  belief  that  they  have 
acquired  title ;  and  that,  in  such  belief,  they  have  built  upon 
and  improved  the  land ;  have  bought,  sold  and  bequ  bathed  it ; 
and  that,  while  they  have  no  legal  rights,  they  have  human 
rights  entitled  to  recognition.  The  Pueblos  unhesitatingly 
place  the  responsibility  for  this  situation  upon  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  Indian  Bureau ;  since  for  seventy- 
five  years  the  Pueblos  have  constantly  and  repeatedly  as- 
serted their  claims  to  these  lands,  yet  the  United  States  offi- 
cials charged  with  maintaining  the  Pueblos'  rights— who  until 
recently  alone  could  maintain  them — ^have  failed  to  do  so,  per- 
mitting the  non-Indian  settlers  in  Pueblo  grants  to  possess, 
cultivate  and  improve  the  land  and  even  to  believe  that  they 
had  acquired  title  to  it.  The  Pueblos  need  and  desire  to  re- 
cover this  land  in  many  instances. 

They  are,  however,  disposed  to  support  and  to  ask  their 
friends  to  support  the  claims  of  the  settlers  in  good  faith 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  to  fair  compensation  from  the 
United  States  Governnxent  in  the  case  of  their  removal  from 
Pueblo  land. 

4.  The  Pueblos  have  indisputable  evidence  of  peculiarly 
flagrant  land  seizures  in  recent  years,  and  especially  at  the 
time  of  the  Joy  Survey,  so-called.  They  believe  that  all  such 
cases  should  be  dealt  with  drastically  and  at  once — lest  these 
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seizures  should  become  the  basis  for  new  claims  against  the 
Pueblos  and  against  the  Government. 

5.  Independently  of  the  foregoing,  the  Pueblos  believe 
that  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  further  encroach- 
ments and,  on  the  recovery  by  the  Pueblos  of  all  or  any  part 
of  their  land,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  present  situa- 
tion.   To  that  end,  they  desire :    (a)    That  any  encroachment 

on  Pueblo  lands on  lands  now  held  or  hereafter  acquired 

by  any  Pueblo — shall  be  made  a  crime,  punishable  by  an  ad- 
equate penalty ;  (b)  That  a  machinery  for  summary  eviction 
by  United  States  officials  shall  be  provided;  and  (c)  That 
there  shall  be  a  statutory  affirmation  of  the  principle  that 
title  against  any  Pueblo  can  not  be  obtained  by  adverse  posses- 
sion. 

In  addition  to  the  above-stated  principles  and  policies, 
the  Council  of  All  the  Pueblos  makes  the  following  declara- 
tions : 

In  a  number  of  instances,  the  grants  of  land  made  to 
the  Pueblos  by  the  United  States  Congress,  which  theoreti- 
cally confirmed  the  Pueblo  titles  to  land  owned  by  them  under 
the  Spanish  and  Mexican  governments,  were  so  surveyed  that 
large  portions  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  Pueblos  by  Span- 
ish title  were  taken  away.  We  hope  that  legislation  may  be 
adopted  which  will  permit  either  the  rectification  of  the  sur- 
veys, or  the  granting  to  the  Pueblos  in  question  of  lands  in 
compensation  for  the  lands  lost. 

The  Pueblos  are  vitally  interested  in  the  establishment  of 
just  principles  of  law  in  regard  to  their  land  claims,  and  in 
the  creation  of  favorable  precedents  for  the  determination  of 
their  rights  in  the  Courts  and  before  Congress.  We,  the 
Pueblos,  accordingly  authorize  The  American  Indian  Defense 
Association,  Inc.,  and  the  Indian  Welfare  Committee  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  by  their  attorneys, 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and  possible,  to  pro- 
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tect  the  rights  of  the  various  Pueblos  in  the  cases  of  Sandia 
V.  Garcia,  et  al;  United  States  v.  Candelaria;  and  T/m^ei 
S'fa^es  ea^  rel  the  Puehlh  of  San  Ildefonso  v.  Exon,  et  al  (the 
Namber  River  Water  Bights  case.)  We  similarly  authorize 
the  above-named  two  organizations  to  take  suitable  action  in 
our  behalf  before  Congress. 

(Note :  The  cases  of  Sandia  v.  Garcia  and  U.  8.  v. 
Candelaria  concern  the  question  of  whether  the  New  Mex- 
ico law  giving  title  to  a  possessor  on  ten  years'  adverse 
possession,  applies  to  the  Pueblo  lands.) 

The  several  Pueblo  delegations  voted  as  units  on  the 
above  statement  oj  principles  and  of  authorization,  the  vote 
being  as  follows : 

Taos,  Yes.  Picuris,  Yes.  San  Juan,  Yes.  Santa  Clara, 
Yes.  San  Ildefonso,  Yes.  Pojuaque,  Yes.  Nambe,  Yes.  Te- 
suque,Yes.  Santo  Domingo,  Yes.  Cochiti,  Yes.  San  Felipe, 
Yes.  Sandia,  Yes.  Santa  Ana,  Yes.  Zia,  Yes.  Jemez,  Yes. 
Pecos,  Yes.  Isleta,  Yes.  Acoma,  Yes.  Zuni,  Yes.  Laguna : 
Delegates  from  Laguna  were  without  authority  to  vote  on 
any  question,  but  expressed  individually  their  approval. 

(The  Pueblos  as  above  listed  were  represented  by  ninety- 
eight  delegates.) 
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